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TO 
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I  TEmsuMM  to  lay  before  Tour  Majesty  the  History  of  a  Period 
\  which,  if  the  abilities  of  the  Writer  were  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the 

subject,  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  Monarch  who  is  no 
less  a  Judge  than  a  Patron  of  Literary  Merit 


History  ebums  it  as  her  prerogative  to  <^er  instruction  to 
as  weU  as  to  their  People.  What  reflections  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Chablss  v.  may  suggest  to  Your  Majesty  it  becomes  not  me 
to  conjecture.  But  your  subjects  cannot  observe  the  various  calami- 
ties which  that  Monarch's  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  a  Conqueror 
brought  upon  his  dominions,  without  recollecting  the  felicity  of  their 
own  times,  and  looking  up  with  gratitude  to  their  Sovereign,  who 
during  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  amidst  the  career  of  victory,  pos- 
sessed such  self-cmnmand,  and  maturity  of  judgment,  as  to  set  boun^ 
to  Ids  own  triumphs,  and  prefer  the  biessmgs  of  peace  to  .the  q>lendoQr 
of  miUftary  j^lory. 

Posterity  will  not  only  celebrate  the  wi^om  of  Tour  Majesty's 
choice,  but  will  enumerate  the  many  virtues  which  raider  Tour  Reiffu 
conspicuous  for  a  sacred  regard  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  £e 
Sovereign  of  a  Free  People. 

It  18  oar  happiness  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  Virtues ;  and  to 
live  under  the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  who  delights  more  in  promotii^ 
the  Public  Wel&re  than  in  receiving  the  just  Praise  of  his  R^2 

beneficence. 

I  am.  Sir, 

TovB  Majesty's 

Most  faithful  Subject 

And  most  dutiful  Servant, 

WU.LIAM  ROBERTSON. 
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PREFACE. 


No  ueited  in  Ae  hntcnT  <rf  ooe'a  own  counbj  can  be  c 

allogetber  uDoiiterestiiK.  Sach  transactioDS  as  tend  to  iUuttnte  Ate  pro- 
gTCMof  its  ccnetitutioOt !&**■( Of  t>uiiDen,iiMrit the  utmcMtatlMitiaD.  Et« 
RDHte  and  minute  erenli  are  objecti  (A  a  cunMitf,  which,  being  aatnnl 
to  the  human  mind,  the  gratification  of  it  is  attended  with  pleasure. 

But  with  respect  to  die  bisttn;  of  fweign  States,  we  must  set  other 
bounds  to  our  desire  oi  ioformatioa.  The  inurenal  progress  of  scieoce, 
dnrine  tile  two  bat  ccntniies,  the  art  of  minting,  and  i^ber  obrioa  causes, 
havenUed  Europe  with  snch  a  muttiplicitr  of  hiatories,  and  with  mich 
not  coHecticm  of  historical  materials,  that  Ibe  tenn  of  hiunan  life  ii  too 
dwrt  (or  the  itodf  or  eren  tbe  perusal  of  them.  It  is  neceasan,  then,  not 
oi^  fivtboM  wlio  ant  called  to  conduct  the  a&in  of  nalioot,  but  for  such 
as  inquire  and  leasm  conceming  them,  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  general 
koomedgs  of  distant  erent^  and  to  oomne  their  stiidr  of  hislotj  in  detail 
diiefl^  to  that  period,  in  which  tbe  seTerail  States  of  Europe  baring  beconw 
intimatetf  connected,  the  operations  of  one  pow^  are  so  felt  fci;  all,  as  to 
icdueDce  their  councils,  ana  to  regulate  their  measures. 

Some  boundarj,  tben,  ought  to  be  fixed  in  order  to  separate  fliese 
periods.  An  era  should  be  pointed  oat,  prior  to  which  each  countr^r,  little 
coooected  with  those  irouod  it,  maj  trace  its  own  history  apart ;  after 
which,  traneactioos  of  ereij  considerable  nation  in  Europe  become  inte- 


ifigo  of  Cbaiu.es  V,  without  some  infbrmatioa  conceming  the  stale  of 
Europe  pievious  to  the  sixteenth  century,  mr  desire  of  supplying  this  has 
pradjced  a  pwlimioai;  *olume,  in  whidi  I  have  attempted  to  point  out 
and  to  explain  tbe  great  causes  and  erents,  to  whose  (^ration  all  Om 
inpiovements  m  die  political  state  of  Europe.  &om  the  subrenkiii  of  the 
Rnnan  Empire  to  tbe  beginniiigof  the  sixteeDtncenturj,mti8t  be  ascribed. 
I  have  exhioited  a  view  of  the  progress  of  society  m  Europe,  not  only  with 
''sspect  to  interior  government,  laws,  and  mannen,  but  with  respect  to  tbe 
otsnrnand  of  (be  national  force  requisite  in  foreign  operations ;  and  1  have 
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described  the  political  constitutioD  of  the  principal  states  io  Europe  at  the 
time  when  Charles  V.  beg^  his  Teiga. 

In  this  part  of  mj  woric  1  have  been  led  into  several  critical  disquisitionsy 
which  belong;  niore  properly  to  the  proyince  of  the  lawyer  or  anti^uaiy* 
than  to  that  d*  the  historian.  These  ihaye  placed  at  the  end  of  the  history, 
under  the  title  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Afany  of  my  readers  will,  pro- 
bably, give  little  attention  to  such  researches.  To  some  they  may,  per- 
haps, appear  the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the  W(»rk.  1  have 
carefully  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  information, 
and  have  cited  the  writers  on  whose  authority  I  lely,  with  a  minute  exact- 
ness, which  might  appear  to  border  upon  ostentation,  if  it  were  possible 
to  be  vain  of  having  read  books,  many  of  which  notlung  but  the  duty  of 
examining  with  accuracy  whatever  I  laid  before  the  Public,  would  have 
induced  me  to  open.  As  my  inquiries  conducted  me  often  into  paths 
which  were  obscure  or  little  frequented,  such  constant  teferences  to  the 
authors  who  have  been  my  guides,  were  not  only  necessary  for  authen- 
ticating the  facts  which  are  the  foundations  of  my  reasonings,  but  may  be 
useful  in  pointing  out  the  way  to  such  as  shall  nereafler  hold  the  same 
course,  and  in  enabling  them  to  carry  on  their  researches  with  greater 
facility  and  success. 

Eveiy  intelligent  reader  will  observe  one  omission  in  my  woik,  the 
reason  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  I  have  given  no  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  of^the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  the  continent  and  islands  of  America.  The  histoiy  of  mese  events 
I  originally  intended  to  have  related  at  considerable  length.  But  upon  a 
nearer  and  more  attentive  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  plan,  I  founa  that 
the  discoveiy  of  the  new  world ;  the  state  of  society  amone  its  ancient 
inhabitants ;  their  character,  manners,  and  arts ;  the  genius  of^e  European 
settlements  in  its  various  provinces,  together  with  the  influence  of  tnese 
upon  the  systems  of  poKcy,  or  commerce  of  Europe,  were  subjects  so 
splendid  and  important,  that  a  superficial  view  of  them  could  afford  little 
satisfaction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  of  tLem  as  extensively  as  they 
merited,  must  produce  an  episode,  disproportionate  to  the  principal  work. 
I  have  therefore  reserved  these  for  a  separate  histoiy ;  which,  ii  the  per- 
formance now  offered  to  the  Public  shall  receive  its  approbation,  I  purpose 
to  undertake. 

Though,  by  omitting  such  considerable  but  detached  articles  in  the  reJgn 
of  Chanes  V.  I  have  circumscribed  my  narration  within  more  nairow 
limits,  I  am  yet  persuaded,  from  this  view  of  the  intention  and  nature  of 
the  work  which  I  thought  it  necessaiy  to  la^  before  my  readers,  that  the 
plan  must  still  appear  to  them  too  extensive,  and  the  undertaking  too 
arduous.  I  have  often  felt  them  to  be  so.  But  my  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  such  a  histoiy  prompted  me  to  persevere.  With  what  success  I  have 
executed  it,  the  Public  must  now  jud^.  I  wait,  not  without  solicitude, 
for  its  decision ;  to  which  I  shall  submit  with  a  respectful  silence. 
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SECTION  L 

mentf  Ldnoty  and  MonMin* 

Two  great  rerolutioos  hare  happened  in  the  political  8tate»  and  Id  the 
Baimen  iA  the  Europeao  natiooa.  The  first  was  occasioned  bj  li^M^io 
mas  oT  the  Roman  power ;  (he  second  bj  the  subrenion  of  iL  Wnen 
toe  spirit  of  conquest  led  the  armies  of  Rome  beroad  the  Alps,  they  found 
all  the^  countries  whkh  thej  inyaded,  inhabitea  by  people  whom  they 
denominated  barbanansy  but  who  were  neyertheless  brave  and  independent 
These  defended  their  ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  bj 
the  superiority  of  their  disciplme^  rather  than  that  of  tfieir  courase.  that  tM 
Romans  grained  any  advantage  over  them.  A  single  battle  did  noM^ 
amoo^  the  effeminate  inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  the  &te  of  a  state.  The 
vawjuished  people  resumed  their  arms  with  finesh  spirit,  and  their  undis- 
ciplmed  valour,  animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  supplied  the  want  of 
conduct  as  well  as  d*  union.  During  those  long  ana  fierce  struggles  for 
dominion  or  independence,  the  countries  of  Europe  were  successively  laid 
waste,  a  great  paurt  of  their  inhabitants  perished  in  the  field,  many  were 
carried  into  slavenr,  and  a  feeble  remnant,  incapable  of  further  resistance, 
submitted  to  the  Konpan  power. 

The  Romans  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  themselves  to  civilize  it. 
The  form  of  government  which  they  estaolished  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, though  severe,  was  r^ular,  and  preserved  public  tranquillity.  As 
a  consolation  for  tfie  loss  of  K^rty,  they  communicated  their  arts,  sciences, 
lanruage,  and  manners,  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  began  to  breathe, 
and  to  recover  strength  after  the  calamities  which  it  had  umergone  ;  agri- 
culture was  encouraged;  population  increased;  the  ruined  cities  were 
rebuilt ;  new  towns  were  founded ;  an  appearance  of  prosperity  suc- 
ceeded, and  repdred,  in  some  degree,  the  havoc  of  war. 

This  state,  however,  was  hi  from  being  happy  or  favourable  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  human  mind.  The  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed 
ny  their  conquerors,  and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restramtbeou 
They  were  p^ven  up  as  a  prey  to  rapacious  govenxn?,  who  plundered  them 
with  imi>umty ;  and  were  drained  of  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  taxes, 
levigd  with  so  little  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  j)rovinces,  that  the 
impositions  were  often  increased  in  proportion  to  their  mability  to  support 
them.  They  were  deprived  of  their  most  enterprising  citizen^  who 
resorted  to  a  distant  capital  in  quest  of  preferment,  or  of  nches ;  and  were 
accustomed  in  all  theu*  actions  to  look  up  to  a  superior,  and  .tamely  to 
nceive  bis  commands.    Under  so  many  depressing  circumstances,  it  waj 
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hardly  posnble  that  they  could  retain  ykour  or  ^entroeihr  of  mind.  The 
martial  and  independent  spirit,  which  had  distinguished  their  ancestors, 
became,  in  a  great  measure,  extinct  among  all  the  peopk  sulgected  to  the 
Roman  joke ;  thej  loot  not  only  the  habit,  but  even  the  capacity  of  de* 
cidinff  for  themselyes,  or  of  acting  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds: 
and  tne  dominions  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of  all  gpreat  empires,  degraded 
and  debased  the  human  ^>ecies  \l]. 

A  society  in  such  a  state  could  not  subsist  long.  There  were  defects  in 
pie  Roman  government,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  whidi  threatened 
its  distolutian.  Time  ripened  these  original  seeds  of  corruption,  and  gave 
birth  to  many  new  disoFaers.  A  constitution,  unsound  and  worn  out,  must 
have  ^len  mto  pieces  of  itself,  without  any  external  shock.  The  violent 
irruption  of  the  Uoths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  hastened  this 
event,  and  precipitated  the  dowmall  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemed 
to  arise  ana  to  rush  from  unknown  regions,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  Romans  for  the  calamities  whidi  they  had  inflicted  on  mankind. 
These  fierce  tribes  either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany 
whjkii  had  oerer  been  subdued  hw  the  Romans,  or  were  scattered  over 
those  vast  countries  in  the  ncolh  of  Europe,  and  north-west  of  Asia,  which 
are  now  occujpied  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  sul^ects  of  the 
Rvsiian  empire,  ana  the  Tartars.  Their  condition  and  transactionB.  pre- 
vious to  their  invasion  of  the  empire,  are  but  little  known.  Almost  ail  our 
information  with  respect  to  these  is  derived  from  the  Romans ;  and  as  they 
did  not  penetrate  far  into  countries,  whidi  were  at  that  time  uncultivated 
and  uninviting,  the  accounts  of  their  original  state  given  by  the  Roman 
historians  are  extremely  imperfect  The  rude  inhabitants  themselves, 
destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  records,  and  without  leisure  or  curiosity 
to  ioquira  into  remote  events,  retained,  peihaps,  some  indistinct  memoiy 
of  recent  occurences;  but  beyond  these,  all  was  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
involved  in  darimtes  and  in  fable  [2]. 

The  prodiffious  swanns  which  poured  in  upon  the  empire  from  the 
banning  of  tne  fourth  century  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power, 
have  g^ven  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they  issued  were 
crowobd  with  inhabitants;  and  various  theories  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  population  as  hath  produced 
these  countries  the  appellation  of  The  Storehouse  of  Nations,  fiut  if  we 
consider,  that  the  countries  possessed  by  the  people  who  invaded  the 
empire  were  of  vast  extent ;  that  a  great  part  of  these  was  covered  with 
woods  aixl  marshes  j  that  some  of  tl^  most  considerable  of  die  barbarous 
nations  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  pasturage,  in  both  which  states  of 
society  laive  tracts  of  land  are  required  for  mamtaining  a  few  inhabitants ; 
and  that  all  of  them  were  strangers  to  the  arts  and  industry,  without  which 
population  cannot  increase  to  any  ereat  degree,  we  must  concIude|  that 
these  countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  in  the 
present,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less  peopled  than  any  other  part  of 
Europe  or  of  Asia. 

But  the  same  circumstances  that  prevented  the  barbarous  nations  from 
becoming  populous,  contributed  to  inspire,  or  to  strenethen,  the  martial 
spirit  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Inured  by  me  rigour  of  their 
climate,  ot  the  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships  which  rendered  their 
bodies  nrm,  and  their  minds  vigorous ;  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life  which 
was  a  continual  preparation  for  action ;  and  disdaining  every  occupation 
but  that  of  war  or  of  hunting;  they  undertook,  aiKl  prosecuted  (lieir 
nMlitary  enterprises  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  which  men  softened 
by  the  refinements  of  more  polished  times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea  [3]. 

Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  ratlier  from  tne  love  of 
plunder  than  from  the  desire  of  new  settlements.  Roused  to  arms  by 
some  enterprising  or  popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forests ;  broke 
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m  upon  flie  frootieT  provinoes  with  irraMstible  violence ;  put  all  who 
opposed  them  to  the  sword ;  carried  off  the  most  valuable  efects  of  the 
inhabitants ;  dragged  along  multitudes  c^  captwes  in  chains ;  wasted  all 
b^Mne  them  witnfire  er  sword ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  wilds 
and  fastnesses.  Their  success,  together  with  the  accounts  which  they  gave 
o[  the  unknown  oonvenienees  and  luxuries  that  abowded  in  countries  better 
cohivatedy  or  blessed  with  a  milder  climate  dian  their  own^  excited  new 
adventureis,  and  ezx>06ed  the  frontier  to  new  devastations. 

When  Dothm^  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  ravaged  bj 
freauent  excursKxis,  they  marched  farther  from  home,  and  finding  it  difficult, 
or  aaqeeroQs  to  return,  they  b^an  to  settle  in  the  countries  which  they 
kid  »K>du^.  The  sudden  and  ^rt  excursions  in  quest  of  boo^f  which 
had  alarmed  and  disquieted  the  empire,  ceased ;  a  more  dreadful  calamity 
impended.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  slaves  and  flocks,  issued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  quest  of  new 
settlements.  People  who  had  no  cities,  and  seldom  any  fixed  habitatioo, 
were  so  little  attached  to  their  native  soil,  that  they  mimted  without 
reluctance  from  one  place  to  another.  New  adventurers  followed  them. 
The  lands  whicb  they  deserted  were  occupied  by  more  remote  tribes  of 
baibariaoB.  These,  in  their  turn,  pushed  forward  into  nMMre  fertile  countries, 
and,  like  a  %onesA  continually  increasing,  rolled  on,  and  swept  every  thii^ 
befoie  them.  J  a  less  than  two  centuries  from  their  first  eruption,  barbarians 
of  various  names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  possession  of  Thrace, 
Paooonia,  Xxaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy,  and  Rome  itself.  The 
vast  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  ages  -  to 
perfect,  was  in  that  dx)rt  period  overturned  from  the  foundation. 

Mamr  concurring  causes jprepared  the  way  for  this  great  revoIutioo»  and 
ensured  success  to  the  nations  which  invaded  the  empire.  The  Roman 
commonwealth  had  conquered  the  world  by  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  maxims, 
and  the  rigour  of  ks  mOitaiy  discipline.  But,  under  the  emperors,  the 
ibrmei  were  fo^otten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  were  gradually  relaxed. 
The  annies  of  me  emjpir^  in  tne  fourth  and  fiflh  centuries  oore  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  those  invincible  legions  which  had  been  victorious  wherever 
they  marched.  Instead  of  freemen,  who  voluntarily  took  arms  from  the 
love  of  ffloiy,  or  of  their  country,  provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed 
or  fi>rcea  into  service.  These  were  too  feeble,  or  too  proud  to  submit  to 
the  fatigue  of  militaiy  duty.  They  even  complained  of  the  we^t  of 
their  defensive  armour  as  intolerable,  and  laid  it  aside.  Infantey,  from 
which  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour  and  stability,  fell 
into  contempt ;  the  effeminate  and  undisciplined  soldiers  of  later  tiroes 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback.  These 
wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empire.  The 
jeakmay  of  despotism  had  deprived  the  people  of  the  use  of  arms ;  and 
subjects,  oppressed  apd  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  had 
neither  spirit  nor  inclination  to  resist  their  invaders,  from  whom  they  had 
little  to  fear,  because  their  condition  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  un- 
happy. At  the  same  time  that  the  martial  spirit  became  extinct,  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  gradually  diminished.  The  taste  i<nr  the  luxuries 
of  the  East  increased  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  Imperial  court,  that  great  sums 
were  carried  into  India,  from  wnich,  in  the  channel  of  commerce,  mon^ 
never  returns.  By  the  large  subsidies  paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  stul 
greater  quantity  of  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  frontier ' 
provinces,  wasted  by  frequent  incursions,  became  unable  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary tribute,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  had  long  centred  in 
the  capftal  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in  the  same  abundance, 
or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  limits  of  the  empire  continued 
to  be  as  extensive  as  ever,  while  the  spirit  requisite  for  its  defence  deeUned, 
and  its  resources  were  ejthausted.  A  vast  body,  languid,  and  xilmost 
Vol.  II.— 2 
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unanimatedy  became  incapable  of  aoy  effort  to  save  itself,  and  was  easily 
overpowered.  The  emj^rorsy  wbo  had  tiie  absolute  oirection  of  this 
disordered  sjrstemy  sunk  in  the  softness  of  Eastern  luxuiy,  ^ut  up  within 
.  the  walls  of  a  paJace,  ignorant  of  war,  unacquainted  with  a£&irs,  and 
governed  entirely  by  women  and  eunucbs,  or  by  minbters  equally  efiemi- 
nate,  trembled  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and,  under  circumstances  which 
oalfed  for  the  utmost  vigour  in  councilas  well  as  in  action,  discovered  all 
the  impotent  irresolution  of  fear  and  of  folly. 

In  evei^  respect  the  condition  of  the  barbarous  nations  was  the  reverse 
of  that  ot  the  Komans.  Among  the  former,  the  martial  spirit  was  in  full 
vigour ;  their  leaders  were  haridy  and  enterprising ;  the  arts  which  had 
enervated  the  Romans  were  unknown  ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  tiieir 
military  institutions,  that  they  brought  forces  into  the  field  without  any 
trouble,  and  supported  them  at  httle  expense.  The  mercenary  and 
effeminate  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness, 
either  fled  at  their  approach,  or  were  routed  on  the  first  onset.  The  feeble 
expedient  to  which  tne  emperors  had  recourse,  of  taking  laige  bodies  of 
the  barbarians  into  pay,  and  of  employing  them  to  repel  new  invaders, 
mstead  of  retarding,  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  These  mer- 
cenaries soon  turned  their  arms  a^inst  their  masters,  and  with  greater 
advantage  than  ever,  for,  by  serving  m  the  Roman  armies,  they  had  acquired 
all  the  discipline,  or  skill  in  war,  which  the  Romans  still  retained ;  and, 
upon  addiqg  these  to  their  native  ferocity,  they  became  altogether  irre- 
sistible. 

But  tbou^,  from  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  progress  and  con- 
quests of  the  nations  which  overran  the  empire  became  so  extremely 
rapid,  they  were  accompanied  with  horrible  devastations,  and  an  incredible 
destruction  of  the  human  species.  Civilized  nations,  which  take  arms 
upon  cool  reflection,  from  motives  of  policy  or  prudence,  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  some  distant  danger,  or  to  prevent  some  remote  contingency, 
cany  on  their  hostilities  with  so  little  rancour  or  animosity,  that  war  among 
them  is  disarmed  of  half  its  terron.  Barbarians  are  strangers  to  such 
refinements.  They  rush  into  war  with  impetuosity,  and  prosecute  it  with 
violence.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make  their  enemies  feel  the  weight  of 
their  vengeance ;  nor  does  their  raee  subside  until  it  be  satiated  with 
inflicting  on  them  eveiy  possible  calamity.  It  is  with  such  a  spirit  that 
the  saYaj|;e  tribes  in  America  cany  on  their  petty  wars.  It  was  with  the 
same  spirit  that  the  more  powerful  and  no  less  fierce  barbarians  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  of  Asia,  tell  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  They 
ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no  distinction  between 
what  was  sacred  and  what  was  profane.  They  resjjected  no  age,  or  sex, 
or  rank.  What  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  inundation,  perished  in  those 
which  followed  it  The  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were  con- 
verted into  deserts,  in  which  were  scattered  the  ruins  oT  villages  and  citie& 
that  afbrded  shelter  to  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  whom  chance  had 
preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wearied  with  destroying,  had 
spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  had 
wasted,  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders,  who,  coming 
from  regions  farther  removed  firom  the  civifized  parts  of  the  world,  were 
still  more  fierce  and  rapacious.  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  man- 
kind, which  did  not  cease  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive 
swarms,  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  funiish  instruments 
of  destruction.  Famine  ana  pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train 
of  war,  when  it  ravages  with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  very 
part  of  Europe,  and  completed  its  sufferin&rs.  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix 
upon  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of 
toe  human  race  was  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would,  without 
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hesitation,  name  that  which  elamed  froia  the  deatii  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  to  the  establbhment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy.*  The  contemporarfr 
autbois,  who  beheld  that  acene  of  d^K)lat]on,  labour  and  are  at  a  foes  for 
expfeMoos  to  describe  the  horror  of  it.  Tlu  Scourge  ^Godf  the  Dettroyer 
cf  Nadom^  are  the  dreadful  epithets  bj  which  thej  aistinguish  the  most 
noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders ;  and  thej  compare  the  ruin  which  they 
had  broug^fat  on  the  world,  to  tbie  havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  con- 
fligiatioos,  or  deluges,  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  calamities  which  the 
imagination  of  man  can  conceive. 

But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  barbarians  as  diat  whicn  must  strike  an  attentive  observer 
when  he  ccmlemplates  the  total  change  which  he  will  diiscover  in  the  state 
of  Europe,  after  it  began  to  recover  some  deg^e  of  tranquillity,  towards 
the  dose  of  the  sixth  centunr.  The  Saxons  wer^  by  that  time  masters  of 
the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britam  ;  the  Franks  of  Gaul ; 
the  Hans  of  Pannonia ;  the  Groths  of  %)ain ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards  of 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Very  faint  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
policy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forms  of  govern- 
ment, new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names 
of  men  and  countries,  were  every  where  introduced.  To  make  a  great 
or  su^^^  alteration  with  respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  almost  totally  exterminated,  has  proved 
an  undertaking  beyond  the  power  of  the  greatest  conquerors  [4].  The 
great  chanee  whicn  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in 
uie  state  oT  Europe,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof 
than  even  the  testimony  of  contemporary  historians,  of  the  destructive 
violence  with  which  these  invaders  carried  on  their  conc^uests,  and  of  the 
havoc  which*  they  had  made  from  one  extremity  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  the  other  fs]. 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations,  we 
must  search  ibr  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the pdicp'  and  laws  now  established  in  Europe.  To  this  source  the 
historians  of  its  di&rent  kingdoms  have  attempted,  though  with  less  attention 
and  industry  than  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  merits,  to  trace  back  the 
institutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  their  countrymen.  It  is  not  my  province 
to  give  a  minute  detafl  of  the  progress  of  government  and  maniiers  in  each 
TOrticular  nation,  whose  transactions  are  the  object  of  the  following  history, 
but,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back,  and  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  northem  nations  upon  their  first  settlement  in  those 
countries  which  they  occupied.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  the  great  steps 
by  which  they  advanced  trom  barbarisin  to  refinement,  and  to  point  out 
(hose  general  pruiciples  arxl  events  which,  by  their  uniform  as  well  as 
extensive  operation,  conducted  all  of  them  to  tnat  degree  of  im|>rovement 
in  policy  and  in  manners  which  they  had  attained  at  the  period  when 
Charles  V.  begsm  his  reign. 

When  nations  subject  to  demotic  government  make  conquests,  these 
serve  only  to  extend  the  dominion  ana  the  power  of  their  master.  But 
armies  composed  of  freemen  conquer  for  theinselves,  not  ibr  their  leaders. 
The  people  who  overturned  the  Koman  empire,  and  settled  in  its  various 
provinces,  were  of  the  latter  class.  Not  only  the  different  nations  that 
issued  fiom  the  ix)rth  of  Europe,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
state  of  liberty,  but  the  Huns  and  Alans  who  inhabited  part  of  those 
countries,  whicn  have  been  marked  out  as  the  peculiar  region  of  servitude,! 
eiijoyed  freedom  and  independence  in  such  a  high  degree  as  seems  to  be 

^Theodartitf  died  A.  D.  305,  th«  retrn  of  Aiboinat  In  Lombordy  began  A.  P.  571 ;  so  tli«t  Ihn 
potod  wae  m  yean.  t  0«  TEvprlt  duH  LuU,  Uv.  17.  cli.  3. 
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scarcely  compatible  with  a  state  of  sodal  union,  or  witb  the  subordination 
neceasaiy  to  mabtain  it.  Tbej  followed  the  chieAain  who  led  them  forth 
in  ouest  of  new  settlements,  not  hj  constraint,  but  from  choice ;  not  as 
soldiers  whom  he  could  ordier  to  march,  but  as  Tohmteers  who  orored  to 
accompany  him  [6].  They  considered  their  conquests  as  a  common  pro- 
perty, in  which  all  had  a  title  to  share,  as  all  had  contributed  to  acquire 
them  [7].  In  what  manner  or  by  what  principles,  they  divided  among^ 
them  the  lands  which  they  seized  we  cannot  now  determine  with  any 
certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  whose  records  reach  back  to  this 
remote  period ;  and  there  is  little  mformation  to  be  got  from  tiie  uninstnictive 
and  mea^  chronicles  compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and 
unacq[uainted  with  the  proper  objects  of  histoiy. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together  with  the  maxims  and 
manners  to  which  it  gave  nse,  gradually  introduced  a  species  of  goveni- 
ment  formerly  unknown.  This  singular  institution  is  now  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Feuded  System;  and  though  the  barbarous  natiom 
which  framed  it,  settled  in  their  new  territories  at  different  times,  came 
from  different  countries,  spoke  various  languages,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  separate  leaders,  the  feudal  policy  and  laws  were  established, 
with  little  variation,  in  eveiy  kingdom  of  Europe.  This  amazing  unifbrmi^ 
had  induced  some  authors*  to  believe  that  aJl  these  nations,  notwithstand- 
ing so  many  apparent  circumstances  of  distinction,  were  orK^nally  the 
same  people.  But  it  may  be  ascribed  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
similar  state  of  society  and  of  manners  to  which  they  were  accustomed  b 
their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar  situation  in  which  they  ^xmd 
themselves  on  taking  possession  of  their  new  domains. 

As  the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions  to  maintain,  not  only 
against  such  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  they  had  spared^  but  augainst  the 
more  formidable  inroads  of  new  invaders,  self-defence  was  their  chief 
care,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  their  first  institutions  and 
policy.  Instead  of  those  loose  associations,  which,  though  they  scarcely 
diminished  their  personal  independence,  had  been  sufficient  for  their  secu- 
rity while  they  remained  in  their  original  countries,  they  saw  the  necessity 
of  uniting  in  more  close  confederacy,  and  of  relinquishing  some  of  their 
private  i^ts  in  order  to  attain  public  safety.  Eveiy  freeman,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  divided,  bound  himself  to  appear  in 
arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  community.  This  military  service  was 
the  condition  upon  which  he  received  and  held  his  lands ;  and  as  they 
were  exempted  from  eveiy  other  burden,  that  tenure,  among  a  warlike 
people,  was  deemed  both  easn^  and  honourable.  The  kir^  or  general  who 
fed  them  to  conquest,  continuing  still  to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  had,  of 
course,  the  largest  portion  allotted  to  him.  Having  thus  acquired  the  means 
of  rewarding  past  services,  as  well  as  of  gaining  new  adherents,  he  par- 
celled out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding  those  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed  to  resort  to  his  standard  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  territoiy  which  they  received,  and  to  bear  arms  in  his 
defence.  His  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  sovereign,  and,  in 
distributing  portions  of  their  lands  among  their  dependents,  annexed  the 
same  condution  to  the  grant.  Thus  a  feudal  kingdom  resembled  a  militaiy 
establishment,  rather  than  a  civil  institutKMi.  The  victorious  army,  can- 
toned out  in  the  country  which  it  had  seized,  continued  ranged  under  its 
proper  officers,  and  subordinate  to  military  command.  The  names  of  a 
soldier  and  of  a  freeman  were  synonymous.!  Every  proprietor  of  land, 
girt  with  a  sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  of  his  superior,  and 
to  take  the  field  against  the  common  enemy. 

*  Proeop.  de  BeUo  Vandal,  ap.  Script.  Byz.  edit.  Vem  vol.  i.  p.  S4S.         t  Da  Canf«  GIomv 
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grants  of  land,  which  beiog  at  firat  purely  ^tuitouSi  bad  been  bestowed 
only  during  pleasure.  Not  satiiGed  with  thist  they  prevailed  to  have  tbnu 
conreited  ioto  hereditary  possessions.  One  step  more  com^ted  tker 
usuipatioo9^  and  teodered  ihem  unalieDable  [8].  With  an  ambitioD  no  less 
eDteipiisDg,  and  more  prepceteroua,  tbey  appropriated  to  themselves  title* 
of  bcMiour,  as  well  as  offices  of  power  or  trust.  These  petsonal  marks  of 
distinction,  which  the  public  admiraliou  bestows  on  iltustrious  merit,  or 
which  the  public  confidence  confeis  on  extraordinanr  abilities,  were 
umezed  to  certaio  families,  and  transoiitted  like  Geis,  from  ^tber  to  son, 
by  bereditary  right.  The  crovro  vassals  havii^  thus  secured  Ibe  poasn- 
SKW  of  their  lanc^  and  diKuities,  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institutioiB,  which 
tbottgfa  founded  on  subordination  veiged  to  independence,  led  them  to  new, 
and  still  more  daif^eroas  eocroachmenls  on  the  prero^tires  of  (he  sove- 
reigii-  Tbey  obtamed  the  power  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  witnintheirownterritories;  the  right  of  coining  money;  toeethet 
with  the  pririlege  of  carrying  on  war  a^inst  Ibeir  private  enemies,  in 
their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  authority.  The  ideas  of  political  nib- 
jectioa  were  aloicet  entirely  lost,  and  frequently  scarce  amr  appeaiance  of 
feudal  subordination  remained.  Nobles  who  had  acwiirea  suot  enmDOus 
power,  scorned  to  conuder  theniselves  as  subjects.  They  asi»red  openty 
al  b^Dg  independent :  the  bonds  which  cotinecled  the  priocipal  members 
of  the  coDrtitulioa  with  the  crown,  were  dissolved.  A  kingdom,  cooeider- 
abJe  ID  name  and  in  extent,  was  broken  mto  as  mai^  separate  principalities 
aa  it  cootatDed  powerful  barons.  A  thousand  camee  of  jealo^  and  dis- 
cotd  subsisted  among  them,  and  gave  rise  to  as  many  wais.  Every  c<Mio- 
t^  ID  Etuope,  wasted  or  kept  in  continual  alam  during  these  endteea  coo- 
Mtff  wa*  filled  with  caatles  and  places  of  etieogtb  erected  ibr  tbe  security 
of  die  kdiAbitauli ;  not  against  fcvetgn  force,  but  against  inlemal  bo^itiss. 
A  umrenal  anarchy,  destructive,  in  a  great  measure,  of  ali  the  advantami 
which  men  expect  to  derive  frran  sodety,  prevailed.  The  peoi^e^flie 
most  Dumerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful  part  of  the  aannatrnty,  were 
taOter  reduced  to  a  slate  of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with  the  same  inso- 
lence and  rjanor  as  if  tbey  bad  been  degraded  into  that  wretched  condi- 
tkn  [91.  The  king,  stri^ied  of  almost  every  pierogatiie,  and  without 
anfiiorlly  to  enact  or  to  execute  talnta/y  laws,  could  neither  protect  the 
nxcenL  not  punish  the  guilty.  The  nobles,  superior  to  aO  restraint, 
tmased  eadt  other  with  perpetual  wars,  oppressed  tbeir  fellow-«abjecta, 
and  hntnbled  at  insulted  their  sovereign.    To  crown  all,  tim 


1  hnmbled  or  insulted  their  soverei^.    To  crown  all,  timeg; 

fixed,  and  rendered  venerable  th'u  pernicious  system,  which  viowncc  ku 
estabMed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  mterior  administration 
ol  govetimeni  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century.    All  Ibe  external 

Su^tJooBof  its  various  states,  during  this  period,  were  of  couiM  extremely 
hie.  A  kingdom  dinnembered,  and  torn  with  disteasioi^  without  aigr 
conmon  interest  to  rouse^  or  any  common  head  to  cotiduGt  its  fitrce,  was 
incapable  of  ac&K  with  vigour.  Almost  all  the  wan  in  EuK^e,  during 
the  ages  which  1  DaT«  mentioned,  were  (rifiing,  indecisive,  and  pwductive 
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of  no  ooosiderable  erent.  They  resembled  tbe  short  incureionsof  piratei 
or  bandittiy  rather  than  the  steady  operations  of  a  regular  army.  jSveiy 
baron,  at  the  head  of  hb  vassals,  earned  on  some  petty  enterprise,  to  whicn 
he  was  prompted  by  hb  own  ambition  or  revenge.  The  state  itself,  des- 
titute of  union,  either  remained  altc^ther  inactive,  or  if  it  attempted  to 
make  any  effi)rt,  that  served  only  to  discover  its  impotence.  The  supcrioi 
genius  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  true,  united  all  these  di^ointed  and  discordant 
members,  and  forming  them  a^in  into  one  body,  restored  to  government 
that  degree  of  activity  which  distingubhes  his  rei^,  and  renders  the  trans- 
actions of  it,  objects  not  only  of  attention  but  ofadmiration  to  more  en- 
lightened times.  But  thb  state  of  union  and  vigour,  not  being  natural  to 
the  feudal  government,  was  of  short  duration.  Immediately  upon  hb 
death,  the  spirit  which  animated  and  sustained  the  vast  system  which  he 
had  establisoed,  being  withdrawn,  it  broke  into  pieces.  All  the  calamities 
which  flow  from  anarchy  and  discord,  returning  with  additional  force, 
afflicted  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  his  empire  was  split.  From 
that  time  to  the  eleventh  centuiy,  a  succession  of  uninteresting  events ;  a 
series  of  wars^  the  motives  as  wdl  as  the  consequences  of  which  were 
unimportant,  nil  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe. 

To  these  pernicious  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy  may  be  added  its  fatal 
influence  on  the  character  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  If  men 
do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  reg;]ular  government,  together  with  the 
expectatiQJi^f  personal  security,  which  naturally  flows  from  it,  they  never 
attempt  IH  make  progress  in  science,  nor  aim  at  attaining  refinement  in 
taste  or  in  manners.  That  period  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and  rapine, 
which  I  have  described,  was  ill  suited  to  favour  improvement  in  any  of 
these.  In  less  than  a  century  aAer  the  barbarous  nations  settled  in  tneir 
new  conquests,  almost  all  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  and  civility,  which 
the  Romans  had  spread  through  Europe,  disappeared.  Not  only  the  arts 
of  elegance,  whicn  minbter  to  luxury,  and  are  supported  by  it,  but  many 
of  the  useful  arts,  without  which  life  can  scarcely  oe  considered  as  com- 
fortable, were  neglected  or  lost.  Literature,  science,  taste,  were  words 
little  in  use  duripg  the  ages  which  we  are  contemplating ;  or,  if  they  occur 
at  any  time,  emmence  in  them  b  ascribed  to  persons  and  productions  so 
contemptible,  that  it  appears  their  true  import  was  little  understood.  Per- 
soDf  of  the  highest  rank,  arxl  in  the  most  eminent  stations,  coqld  not  read 
or  write.  Many  of  the  clcigy  did  rx)t  understand  the  breviary  which  they 
were  obl^ed  daily  to  recite  ;^  some  of  them  could  scarcely  read  it  [lOJ. 
The  meiTKinr  of  past  transactions  was,  in  a  great  degree,  lost,  or  preserved 
in  aonab  filled  with  trifling  events,  or  legendary  tales.  Even  the  codes  of 
laws,  published  by  the  several  nations  wnich  established  themselves  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  fell  into  dbuse,  while,  in  their  place,  cus- 
toms, vague  and  capricious,  were  substituted.  The  human  mind,  neglected, 
uBcuitiyated,  and  depressed,  continued  in  the  most  profound  igiK)rancc. 
Europe,  during  four  centuries,  produced  few  authors  who  merit  to  be  read, 
either  on  account  of  tftie  elegance  of  their  composition,  or  the  justness  and 
novelty  of  their  sentiments.  There  are  few  inventions,  useml  or  oma- 
mental  to  society,  df  which  that  long  period  can  boast. 

Even  the  Christian  relig^kxi,  thou^  its  precepts  arc  delivered,  and  it§ 
instituticxii  are  fixed  in  scripture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  ex- 
empted them  from  being  irusraterpreted  or  corrupted,  degenerated,  during 
thoM  ages  of  darkness,  into  an  illiberal  superstition.  The  barbarous 
nations,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  changed  the  object,  not  the  spirit 
of  their  lelinous  worship.  They  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  tine  Qodby  means  not  unlike  to  thoAe  with  which  they  had  employed 
in  order  to  appease  their  false  deities.  Instead  of  aspmng  to  sanctity  and 
virtue,  which  alone  can  render  men  acceptable  to  the  great  Author  of 
order  and  of  excellence,  they  imagined  that  they  satisfied  every  obHgatioa 
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of  duty  by  a  Bcrupulous  observance  of  external  ceremoaies  [ill.  Re]i- 
gioD,  according  to  their  conceptioo  of  it,  comprehended  nothing  else ;  and 
me  rites  by  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  should  gain  the 
(avour  of  HeayeD»  were  of  such  a  nature  as  mkht  have  been  expected 
from  the  rude  ideas  of  the  ages  which  devised  and  introduced  them. 
They  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Being 
to  whose  honour  they  were  consecrated ;  or  so  absurd  as  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  reason  and  humanity  [13].  Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Alfred  the 
Great  in  England,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darknetSy  and  gave  their  sub- 
jects a  shcvt  glimpse  of  light  and  knowledge.  But  die  igoonace  of  the 
age  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  institutions.  The  daikncss 
returned,  and  setded  over  Europe,  more  thick  and  heavy  than  before. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  during  these  centuries,  were  strangen  to 
the  arts  which  embellished  a  polished  age,  they  were  destitute  of  the 
virtues  which  abound  among  people  who  contmue  in  a  simple  state. 
Force  of  mind,  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  gallantry  in  enterprise,  invin- 
cible perseverance  in  execution,  contempt  oi  daneer  and  death,  are  Uie 
characteristic  virtues  of  uncivilized  nations.  But  these  are  all  the  o£&prii^ 
of  equality  and  independence,  both  which  the  feudal  institutions  had 
destroyed.  The  spirit  of  domination  corrupted  the  nobles ;  the  ydce  of 
servitude  depressed  the  i>eople ;  the  generous  sentiments  mspirad  l^  a 
seme  of  eqoalitjr  were  extiogtushed,  and  hardly  any  thing  remained  to  be 
a  check  on  ierocity  and  violence.  Human  society  is  in  its  most  corrupted 
state,  at  th^  period  when  men  have  lost  their  original  independence  and 
simplicity  of^maoners,  but  have  not  attained  that  degree  of  re&iement 
which  introduces  a  sense  of  decorum  and  of  proprie^  in  conduct,  as  a 
restraint  on  those  passions  which  lead  to  heinous  crimes.  Accordingly,  a 
greater  number  of  those  atrocious  actions,  which  fill  the  mind  of  man  with 
astoni^unent  and  horror,  occur  in  die  history  of  the  centuries  under  review, 
than  in  that  of  any  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If  we  <^n  the  histoiy  of  Gre^^ory  of  Tours,  or  of  amr  contemporary 
author,  we  meet  with  a  series  of  deeds  of  cruelty,  perficry,  and  revenge, 
so  wild  and  enormous  as  almost  to  exceed  belief. 

But,  accoidm^  to  the  observation  of  an  elegant  and  profound  historian,* 
there  is  an  ultnnate  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exaltation,  from 
whidi  human  affiJrs  naturally  return  in  a  contraiy  progress,  and  b^^ood 
which  they  never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  dedine.  When 
defects,  either  b  the  form  or  jn  the  administration  of  government,  occasion 
such  disofders  in  society  as  are  excessive  and  intolerable,  it  beoomes  the 
common  Interest  to  discover  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  most 
efiectualfy  remove  them.  Slight  inconveniences  may  be  long  overiooked 
or  oidured;  but  when  abuses  grow  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  society  must 
go  to  ruin,  or  most  attempt  to  reform  them.  The  disorders  in  the  feudal 
system,  toother  with  the  corruption  of  taste  and  mannen  consequent  upon 
these,  fHuch  hadgone  on  increasing  during  a  long  course  of  years,  seemed 
to  have  attained  thenr  utmost  pomt  of  excess  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century.  From  that  era,  we  may  date  the  return  of  government 
and  manners  in  a  contraiy  direction,  and  can  trace  a  succession  <^  causes 
and  events  whidi  contributed,  some  with  a  nearer  and  more  conspicuous, 
c^tberB  widi  a  mxire  remote  and  less  perceptible  influence,  to  abolm  con* 
fustoo  and  barbarism,  and  to  introduce  order,  regulari^,  and  reiGnement 

In  pomtiiv  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and  events,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  observe  the  OTder  of  time  with  a  chronological  accuracy ;  it  is  of  more 
importanoe  to  keep  in  view  their  mutual  connection  and  aependence,  and 
to  Aow  how  the  operation  of  one  event,  or  one  cause,  prepared  the  way 
hi  aoothtfy  and  augmented  its  influence.    We  have  hitherto  been  conteiib 

•  UiuM»tHlrtory  of  ED^taad,  voL  il.  p.  441. 
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phtiog  the  prog^ss  of  that  darkness,  which  spread  ofer  Europe,  from  Hi 
first  approach,  to  the  period  of  greatest  obscuratioD :  a  more  pleaiaot 
exercise  begins  here ;  to  observe  me  first  dawiui)|B^  ot  returning  light,  to 
mark  the  various  accessions  by  which  it  gradually  iocreaied  and  advanoed 
towards  the  full  splendour  of  day. 

I.  The  Crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  rescue  the  Hdhr  Land  out 
of  the  hands  of  infidels,  seem  to  be  the  first  event  that  roused  fiurope  from 
the  lethaixy  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  that  tended  to  introduce 
any  consiaerable  chanee  in  government  or  in  manners.  It  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  view  Siose  places  which  have  been  disting^uished  by  being 
the  residence  of  any  illustrious  personage,  or  the  scene  of  any  ftedX  trans 
action,  with  some  degree  of  delight  and  veneration.  To  this  principle 
must  be  ascribed  the  superstitious  devotion  with  which  Christiani,  from 
the  earliest  a^  of  the  church,  were  accustomed  to  vbit  that  oountiy 
which  the  Almighty  had  selected  as  the  inheritance  of  his  favourite  people, 
and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had  accomplished  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could  not  be  peiformed  without  consi- 
derable expense,  ^tigue,  and  danger,  it  appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and 
came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for  almost  eveir  crime.  An  opinioQ 
which  spread  with  rapidity  over  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  teow  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  gained  universal  credit^ 
wonderfully  augmented  the  numl>er  of  credulous  pilgrims,  and  increasea 
the  ardour  with  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage.  I'he  thousand 
years,  mentioned  by  St  John,*  weve  supposed  to  l>e  accomplished^  and 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized  man- 
kind;  many  relinquished  their  possessions ;  and,  abandoning  their  friends 
and  families,  burned  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  tfaey 
imagined  that  Christ  would  quicicly  appear  to  iudge  the  worid.t 

While  Palestine  continued  subject  to  the  CalipbS,  they  had  encourafped 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  considered  this  as  a  benencial 
species  of  commerce,  which  brought  into  their  dominions  eold  and 
silver,  and  carried  nothing  out  of  them  but  relics  and  consecrated  trinkets. 
But  the  Turics  having  conquered  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  elevendi 
century,  pilgrims  were  expoied  to  outrages  of  evenr  kind  from  those 
fierce  Dartarians.]:  This  change  happening  precisely  at  the  juncture 
when  the  panic  terror,  which  I  faiave  mentioned,  rendered  pilgrimages  most 
frequent,  nUed  Europe  with  alarm  and  indigmition.  Every  person  who 
returned  from  Palestine  related  the  dangers  which  he  had  enoountered,  in 
visitinjg  the  holy  citv,  and  described  with  exaggeration  the  onielty  and 
vexations  of  the  Tuiks. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the  zeal  of  a  fanatical 
monk,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  leadiog  all  the  forces  of  Chrbtendoai 
against  the  infidels,  and  of  driving  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  violence, 
was  sufficient  to  g^ve  a  beginmn^  to  that  wild  enterprise-  Peter  the 
herrmtf  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  martial  apostle,  ran  fi^om  province  to 
province  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  eicitingr  princes  and  people  to  this 
Hol^  War,  and  wherever  he  came  kindled  the  same  enthwastic  ardour 
for  It  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  The  council  of  Placentii^ 
where  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  pronounced 
the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  heaven. 
In  the  council  of  Clermont,  still  more  numerous,  as  soon  as  the  measure 
was  proposed,  all  cried  out  wkh  one  voice,  *'  It  is  the  will  of  Qod." 
Penons  of  all  ranks  catdied  the  contagion;  not  only  the  gallant  nobles  of 
that  age,  with  their  martial  foUowea,  whom  we  maj  suppose  apt  to  be 

*RoireL«,aLX4.  f  Chfonic WM. Go4<M i^ Btmuet BeciMH dm If^trini^ Frmtm, 
KNb.  z.  p.  sis.  Yiu  AbbonK  ibid.  p.  333.  Cbranic  8.  Pmntaleonts  ap.  Bccaid.  Corok  Script 
medll  mv\,  vol.  I.  p.  909.  AnmUiiU  Saxo,  ibid.  578.  %  Jo.  Daa.  ScbocpOini  de  Merit  GaUoniio 
IQ  «iknt«ai  cxptdltioalbus,  p.  4.    Argoot.  17M,  4t0. 
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lEured  b^^^ie  bokbiefls  of  a  romantic  entciprisey  but  men  m  the  more 
biinifale  and  paejfic  stations  of  life ;  ecclesiastics  of  every  order,  and  eyen 
iiromen  and  dildnen,  eng^aged  with  emulation  in  an  undertaking,  which  was 
deemed  sacred  and  meritorious.    If  we  may  believe  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  contemporaiy  authora,  six  millions  of  persons  assusned  the  cross,* 
"wbich  was  the  oadee  that  di^inguished  such  as  devoted  themselves  to ' 
tbos  holy  war&re.    All  Europe,  says  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  tom  up 
from  the  foundation,  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  unifed  body 
upon  Asia.t     Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  enthusiastic  zeal  evaporate  at 
ODce ;  the  finenzy  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  extravagant.    During  two  cen* 
turns,  Europe  seems  Ko  have  had  no  object  but  to  recover,  or  keep  posses- 
skn  oUt  the  Holy  Land;  ai>d  through  Uiat  periiod  vast  armies  continued 
to  march  thither  [13]. 

The  first  eficnrts  of  valour,  animated  by  enthusiasm,  were  irresistible : 
part  oC  the  Lesser  Asia,  all  Syria  and  Palestiae,  were  wrested  from  the 
mfidels ;  the  bamer  of  the  cross  was  disi)layed  on  Mount  Sion ;  Constan* 
tinople,  the  capital  of  the  Christiaa  empire  in  the  East,  was  afterwards 
seized  by  a  body  of  those  adventurers,  who  had  taken  arms  against  the 
Mahometans ;  and  an  earl  of  Flanders,  and  his  descendants,  kept  possession 
of  the  imperuLl  throne  during  half  a  century.  JBut  though  the  first  im> 
pressionoT  the  Crusaders  was  so  unexpected  that  they  made  their  coomiests 
with  great  ease,  they  found  infinite  difficultv  in  preserving  them.  Esta- 
blishments so  distant  from  Europe,  surrounded  by  warlike  nations  animated 
with  fanatical  zeal  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Crusaders  themselves^ 
were  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  Before  the  expiration 
of  the  thuteenth  century  [1291],  the  Chrbtians  were  driven  out  of  all  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  in  acquirim  of  which  incredible  numbers  of  men  had 
peiisbed,  and  immense  sums  of  money  had  been  wasted.  The  only  com- 
mon enterprise  in  which  the  European  nations  ever  ei^aged,  and  which 
they  all  undertook  with  equal  amour,  remains  a  sii^ular  monument  of 
human  folly. 

But  ficom  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they  were,  beneficial  conse* 
fluences  followed,  which  had  neither  been  foreseen  nor  expected.  In 
dieir  progress  towards  the  Holy  Land,  the  followers  of  the  cross  marched 
through  eountries  better  cultivated,  and  more  civilized  than  their  own. 
Their  first  rendezvous  was  commonly  in  Italy,  in  which  Venice,  Genoa. 
Pisa,  and  other  cities,  had  begun  to  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  ana 
had  made  considerable  advances  towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement. 
They  embarked  there,  and,  landing^  in  Dalmatia^  pursued  their  route  by 
land  to  Constantinople.  Thoi:^  the  military  spmt  had  been  long  extinct 
in  the  eastern  Enmire,  and  a  despotism  of  the  worst  species  had  annihilated 
alnioet  every  public  virtue,  yet  Constantinople,  having  never  fek  the 
destniotive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  the^greatest,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiimcity  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in  which  there  remained 
any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  arts.  The  naval  power 
of^the  eastern  Empire  was  considerable.  Manufactures  of  the  most 
curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dominions.  Constantinople  was  the 
chief  mart  in  Europe,  for  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies.  Although 
the  Saracens  and  Turks  had  tom  from  the  Empire  many  of  its  richest 
jproviDces,  and  had  reduced  it  within  veiy  narrow  bounds,  yet  great  wealth 
H:  wed  intotlie  capital  from  these  various  sources,  which  not  only  cherished 
such  a  taste  for  magnificence,  but  kept  alive  such  a  relish  for  the  sciences, 
as  appears  considerable,  when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans,  who  had  assumed  the 
cross,  fixmd  the  remains  of  the  ]ax)wledge  and  arts  which  the  example  and 

•  Foieberiitf  Caniotflnri«ap.6<HiganUG€iUineiperFra]icc»,viol.l  387.  cdiU  Han*  ^^^ 
t  AJexias  Hb.  z.  ap.  Byz.  script,  vol.  xu  p.  994. 
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encouragement  of  the  Caliphs  had  diffused  through  their  empire.  Although 
the  attention  of  the  historians  of  the  Crusades  was  fixed  on  other  objects 
than  the  state  of  society  and  mannen  among  the  nations  which  ther 
invaded,  although  most  ot  them  had  neither  tast^  nor  discernment  enough 
to  describe  these,  they  relate,  however,  such  signal  acts  of  tiumanity  and 
generosity  in  the  conduct  of  Saladin,  as  well  as  some  other  leaders  of  the 
Mahometans,  as  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  their  manners.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  Crusaders  to  travel  through  so  man^  countries,  and  to  behold 
the  various  customs  and  institutions,  without  acquiring  information  and  im- 
provement. Their  views  enlarged  ;  their  prejudices  wore  off:  new  ideas 
crowded  into  their  minds ;  and  they  must  have  been  sensible,  on  many 
occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own  manners,  when  compared  witii 
those  of  a  more  polished  people.  These  impressions  were  not  so  slight 
as  to  be  effaced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries.  A  close  inter- 
course subsisted  Ijetween  the  east  and  west  during  two  centuries :  new 
armies  were  continually  marching  from  Europe  to  Asia,  while  former 
adventurers  returned  home  and  imported  many  of  the  customs  to  which 
they  •had  been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad.  Accordingly, 
we  discover,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  greater 
splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes,  greater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a 
more  refined  taste  in  pleasures  ana  amusements,  togetlier  with  a  more 
romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradually  over  Europe ;  ani  to 
these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition  or  folly,  we  owe  the  first 
gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance. 

But  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  Crusades  took  place  slowl]^ ; 
their  influence  upon  the  state  of  property,  and  consequently  of  power,  in 
the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate  as  well  as  dis- 
cernible. The  nobles  who  assumed  the  cross,  and  bound  themselves  to 
march  to  the  Holy  Land,  soon  perceived  tliat  great  sums  were  necessary 
towards  defraying  the  Expenses  of  such  a  distsmt  expedition,  and  enabling 
them  to  appear  with  suitable  dignity  at  the  head  of  their  vassals.  But  the 
genius  of  the  feudal  system  was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordinary 
taxes ;  and  subjects  in  that  age  were  unaccustomed  to  pay  them.  No 
expedient  remained  for  levying  the  sums  requisite,  but  tne  sale  of  their 
possessions.  As  men  were  inflamed  with  romantic  expectations  of  the 
splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make  in  Asia,  and  possessed  with 
such  zeal  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land  as  swallowed  up  every  other  pas- 
sion, they  relinquished  their  ancient  inheritances  without  any  reluctance, 
and  for  prices  far  below  their  value,  that  they  might  sally  forth  as  adven- 
turers in  quest  of  new  settlements  in  unknown  countries.  The  monarchs  of 
the  great  kingdoms  in  the  west,  none  of  whom  had  engaged  in  the  first 
Crusade,  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  annexing  considerable  terri- 
tories to  their  crowns  at  smSll  expense.*  Besides  this,  several  great  barons, 
who  perished  in  the  Hojy  War,  having  left  no  heirs,  their  fiefs  reverted  of 
course  to  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and  by  these  accessions  of  property, 
as  well  as  power  taken  finom  the  one  scale  and  thrown  into  the  other^  the 
regal  authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  aristocracy  dechned.  The 
ateence,  too,  of  inanyj)otent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  and  give  law 
to  their  soverek;ns,  afiorded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  pre- 
rogative, and  oT  acquiring  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  constitution  which 
they  did  not  formerly  possess.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add,  that 
as  all  who  assumed  tlie  cross  were  taken  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  church,  and  its  heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  disquiet  or  annoy  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  service ; 
the  private  quarrels  and  hostilities  which  banished  tranquillity  from  a 
feudal  kingdom,  were  suspended  or  extinguished ;  a  more  general  and 

*  WUbelin.    Mabusbur    Guibcrt.    Abbas  ap.  Doncai^.  vr^.  1.  481. 
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steady  administration  of  justice  began  to  be  introduced,  and  some  advances 
were  made  towards  theestablishmeot  of  regular  government  in  the  several 
kii^doms  of  Europe*  [14], 

The  commercial  effects  of  the  Crusades  were  not  less  considerable  than 
tboee  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  first  armies  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cTOSBf  which  reter  the  hermit  and  Godfrey  of  BouiKon  led 
through  Germany  and  Hungary  to  Constantinople,  suffered  so  much  by  the 
length  of  the  marcht  as  well  as  by  the  fierceness 'of  the  barbaiXNis  people 
who  inhabited  those  countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the  same 
route ;  and  rather  than  encounter  so  many  dangers  they  chose  to  go  by 
sea-  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  furnished  the  transports  on  which  they 
emharked.  The  sum  which  these  cities  received  merely  for  freight  horn 
such  numerous  armies  was  immense.!  This^  however,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  they  gaiqed  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Cru- 
saders contracted  with  them  for  military  stores  and  provisions ;  their  fleets 
kept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land  :  and  supplying  thexn 
with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed  all  the  profits  of  a  branch  of  com- 
merce which,  in  every  age,  has  been  extremely  lucrative.  The  success 
which  attended  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders  was  productive  of^  advantages 
still  more  permanent.  Theie  are  charters  yet  extant,  containing  grants 
to  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese  of  the  most  extensive  immunities  in 
ihe  several  settlements  which  the  Ctin'stians  made  in  Asia.  All  the  com 
modities  which  th^  imported  or  exported  are  thereby  exempted  fit>m 
every  impcsition ;  Ine  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  of  the  maritime 
towns,  and  of  large  streets  in  others,  is  vested  in  them ;  and  all  questions, 
arisii^  amoi^  persons  settled  within  their  precincts,  or  who  traded  under 
their  jxrotection,  are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  iudees 
of  their  own  appoinlment.J  When  the  Crusaders  seized  Constantinome, 
and  placed  one  of  their  own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian 
States  were  likewise  gainers  by  that  event.  The  Venetians,  who  had 
plamsed  the  enterprise,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  canrir^  it  into 
execution,  did  not  neglect  to  secure  to  themselves  the  chiet  aovantages 
redoundiitt^  from  ks  success.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of 
the  ancient  Peippounesos  in  Greece,  together  with  some  of  the  most  fertile 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Many  valuable  branches  of  the  commerce, 
which  formeriy  centred  in  Constantinople,  w^re  transferred  to  Venice, 
Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus  a  succession  of  events,  occasioned  by  the  Holy 
War,  opened  various  sources,  from  which  wealth  flowed  in  such  ahundance 
into  these  cities,^  as  enabled  them,  in  concurrence  with  another  institution, 
which  shall  be  immediately  mentioned,  to  secure  their  own  liberty  and 
independence. 

II.  The  institution  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  forming  of  cities  into 
oommonities,  corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  and  grantit^  tnem  the  privi- 
lege of  municipal  jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  cause,  to  introduce  regular  government,  police,  and  arts,  and  to  difliise 
them  over  Europe.  The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  oppfeasion.  Ttie  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  become  unbounded 
and  intolerable  ;  they  had  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  state 
c^  actual  servitude  :  the  condition  of  those  dignified  with  the.  name  of  free- 
meiiy  was  often  little  preferable  4o  that  of  the  other.  Nor  was  such 
oppression  the  portion  of  those  alone  who  dwelt  in  the  countiy,  and  were 
employed  in  cuhivatif«  the  estate  of  their  master.  Cities  and  villages 
ibnnd  it  necessary  to  hold  of  some  gre^t  lord,  on  whom  they  might  depend 
for  protection,  aind  became  no  less  subject  to  his  arbitraiy  jurisdiction. 

•  Da   Caiure    GkwBar.  voc.    Cmee  signatus.     Gull.    AbbM  ap.    Bongats   ▼»'•  '•  ^•.J?*' 
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The  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  those  rights,  which,  io  social  likt,  9it 
deemed  most  natural  ana  inalienable.  They  could  not  dispose  of  the 
effects  which  their  own  industr7  had  acouired,  either  by  a  latter  will,  or  bj 
any  deed  executed  during  their  life.*  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guar- 
dians for  their  children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  pennittod  to 
many  without  purchasing  fix  consent  of  the  lord  on  whom  they  dep«nded«t 
If  once  they  had  commenced  a  law'-suit,  they  durst  not  tennmate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  because  that  would  have  deprived  the  lord,  in  whose  court 
they  pleaded,  of  the  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence.^  Services 
of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful  than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from 
them  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The  spuit  of  industiy  was  checked 
in  some  cities  by  absurd  regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exac- 
tions ;  nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  ^f  a  militaiy  aris- 
tocracy have  permitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  any  degtee  of  height  or  vigour.  § 

But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
commerce,  and  to  conceive  scHne  idea  of  the  advantages  which  thejr  might 
derive  from  it,  they  became  impatient  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  insolent 
lords,  and  to  establkh  among  themselves  such  a  free  and  equalgovemment,  . 
as  would  render  property  secure,  and  industiy  flourishing.  The  Grerman 
emperors,  especiaHy  those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  seat 
of  their  government  was  far  distant  from  Italy,  possessed  a  feeble  and 
imperfect  jurisdiction  in  that  country.  Their  peipetual  quarrels,  either 
with  the  popes  or  with  their  own  tuHnilent  vassals,  (uverted  their  attentioB 
from  the  interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  constant  employment  to  their 
arms.  These  circumstances  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
Italian  cities,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  to  assume  new 
privileges,  to  unite  together  more  closely,  and  to  form  themselves  bto 
Dodies  politic  under  the  government  of  laws  established  by  common  con- 
scnt.||  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usur- 
pations, others  purchased  from  the  emperors,  who  deemed  themselves 
gainers  when  they  received  laige  sums  lor  immunities  which  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  withhold :  a^  some  cities  obtained  them  gratuitously, 
from  9ie  generosity  or  facility  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended. 
The  groat  incroase  of  wealth  which  the  Cnisades  broi^ht  into  Italy  occa- 
sioned a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in  the  minds  oi  the  pecmky 
and  excited  such  a  general  passion  for  liberty  and  independ«M»,  mat^ 
beforo  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Crusade,  all  the  considerable  cities  in  that 
country  had  either  purchased  or  had  extorted  laige  immunities  from  the 
emperors  [15], 

This  innovation  was  not  lon^  known  in  Italy  beforo  it  made  its  way  into 
France.  Louis  le  Gros,  in  order  to  create  some  power  that  mi^t  counter- 
balance those  potent  vassals  who  controlled,  or  gave  law  to  the  crown, 
first  acdopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privil^es  on  the  towns  situated 
.within  his  own  domain.  These  privileges  wero  called  chartert  of  comiw^ 
wiy^  by  which  he  enfranchised  tne  inhabitants,  aboli^d  all  marks  of  ser- 
vitude, and  formed  them  into  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed 
by  a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination.  These  magistrates 
had  the  right  of  administering  justice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  levy- 
mg  taxes,  of  embodying  and  trainine  to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which 
took  the  field  when  required  by  the  sovereign,  under  the  command  ol* 
officers  appointed  by  the  communihr.  The  great  barons  imitated  the  exam 
pie  of  their  monarch,  and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within 
their  territories.  They  had  wasted  such  great  sums  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to  by  hold  on  this  new  expcdieat 
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fat  njMOg  moDeyy  hj  the  sale  of  those  charters  of  libertjr.  Though  the 
institutioii  of  commuoities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims  of  policjy  as 
it  was  adrerse  to  their  power,  they  disregarded  remote  consequences,  in 
order  to  obtain  present  relief.  In  less  th^  two  centuries,  servitude  was 
abcdished  in  most  of  the  towns  in  France^  and  the^  became  free  corpora- 
tions, instead  of  dependent  villages,  without  jurisdiction  or  privileges  [16]. 
Much  about  the  same  period,  the  great  cities  in  Germany  b^an  to  acquire 
like  hnmunities,  and  laid  the  ibundation  of  their  present  literty  and  mde- 
pendence  \.^^};  The  practice  spread  quickly  over  Europe,  and  was 
adopted  io  Spain,  Epgland,  Scotland,  and  all  the  other  feudal  king- 
doms [18]. 

The  gpod  eflects  of  this  new  institution  were  immediately  felt,  and  its 
inflqence  on  government  as  well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  than 
salutaiY.  *  A  great  body  of  the  people  was  released  from  servitude,  and 
from  ail  the  arbitraiy  and  grievous  impositions  to  which  that  wretched 
condition  had  suijected  them.  Towns,  upon  acquiring  the  r^ht  of  com- 
munity, became  so  many  litde  republics,  governed  by  known  and  equal 
laws.  Liber^  was  deemed  such  an  essential  and  characteristic  part  in 
their  constitutioo,  that  if  any  slave  took  refus^  in  one  of  them,  and  resided 
there  dunne  a  year  wittiout  being  claimed,  he  was  instantly  declared  a 
freeman,  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  community.* 

As  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  liberty  to  the  erection  of  commu- 
nities, another  was  indebted  to  them  for  their  securify.  Such  had  been 
the  state  of  £un^  during  several  centuries,  that  self-preservation  obliged 
eveiy  man  to  court  the  patronage  of  somepowerfril  baron^  and  in  times  of 
dagger  his  castle  was  tl^  place  to  which  all  resorted  lor  safet^r.  But  towns 
surrounded  with  walls,  whose  inhabitants  were  regularly  trained  to  anns, 
and  bound  by  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  most  solemn  engagements,  reci- 
procally to  defend  eadi  other,  aflbroed  a  more  commodious  and  secure 
retreat.  The  nobles  began  to  be  considered  as  of  less  importance  when 
they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  guardians  to  whom  the  people  could  look  up  for 
protection  a^inst  violence. 

If  the  nobility  sufi^red  some  diminution  of  their  credit  and  power  by  the 
privil^^  granted  to  the  cities,  the  croWn  acquired  an  increase  of  ooth. 
As  there  were  no  regular  troops  kept  on  foot  in  saiY  of  the  feudal  king- 
doms the  monarch  could  bring  no  army  into  the  field,  but  what  was  com- 
posed of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  crown  vassals,  always  jealous  of  the. 
regal  authority ;  nor  had  he  any  funds  for  canying  on  tne  public  service 
but  such  as  they  granted  him  with  a  very  sparing  hand.  But  when  the 
members  of  communities  were  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  were  trained 
to  the  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degree  supplied  the  first  defect,  and  gave 
the  crown  the  command  of  a  body  of  men,  independent  of  its  great  vas- 
sals. The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom  they  resisted 
as  die  first  authors  of  their  liberties,  and  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
court  as  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  nobles,  contributed  somewhat  towards  removing  the  second  evil,  as, 
oo  many  occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  supplies  of  money,  which  added 
new  force  to  ^vemment.t 

The  acquisition  of  liberty  made  such  a  happy  change  in  the  condition 
of  all  the  members  of  communities,  as  roused  them  irom  diat  inaction  into 
which  they  had  been  sunk  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  former  state. 
The  spirit  of  industir  revived.  Commerce  became  an  object  of  attention, 
and  began  to  flourish.  Population  increased.  Indepenoence  was  estab- 
Itdied ;  and  wealth  flowed  into  cities  which  had  loi^  been  the  seat  of 
poverty  and  oppression.-   Wealth  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants, 

•  Staftot.  Hamberti  Belk^iod  Dacber.  Bpieel.  vol.  ii.  B3S.  185.     CJiarU  Comit.  Foreni-  IMd.  Itt. 
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ostentation  and  luxuiy :  and  though  the  former  was  formal  and  cumber- 
some, and  the  ktter  inelegant,  they  led  graduali^r  to  ereater  refinement  in 
manners,  and  in  the  habits  of  \i£e.  Together  with  Oils  improvement  in 
manners,  a  more  regular  species  of  government  and  police  was  introduced. 
As  cities  g^w  to  be  more  populous,  and  the  occasions  of  intercourse  among 
men  increased,  statutes  and  regulations  multiplied  of  course,  and  all  became 
sensible  that  their  common  safety  depended  on  observing  them  with  exact- 
ness, and  on  punishing  such  as  violated  them,  with  promptitude  and  rigour. 
Laws  and  suoordination,  as  well  as  polished  manners,  taking  their  rise  in 
cities,  diffused  themselves  'insensibly  through  the  rest  of  the  society. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  cities,  having  obtained  personal  freeaom  and 
municipal  iurisdiction,  soon  acquired  civil  liberty  and  political  power.  It 
was  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy,  that  no  free- 
man could  be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  by  his  own  consent. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  vassals  of  eveiy  baron  were  called  to  his  court, 
in  which  they  established,  b^  mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they 
deemed  most  beneficial  to  their  small  society,  and  gcanted  their  superiors 
such  supplies  of  money,  as  were  proportioned  to  their  abilities,  or  to  hb 
wants.  The  barons  memselves,  conformably  to  the  same  maxim,  were 
admitted  into  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  concurred  with  the 
soverei^  in  enacting  laws,  or  in  imposing  taxes.  As  the  superior  lord, 
accordme  to  the  original  plan  of  feudal  policy,  retained  the  direct  property 
of  those  lands  which  he  granted,  in  temporary  possession,  to  his  vassals : 
the  law,  even  after  fiefs  became  hereditaiy,  still  supposed  this  ori^nal 
practice  to  subsist.  The  great  council  of  each  nation,  whether  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  a  Parliament,  a  Diet,  the  Cortes,  or  the  States- 
general,  was  composed  entirely  of  such  barons,  and  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
as  held  immediately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether  situated  within  the 
royal  domain,  or  on  the  lands  of  a  subject,  depended  originally  for  protec- 
tion on  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  They  had  no  legal  name,  no  politi- 
cal existence,  which  could  entitle  them  to  oe  admitted  into  the  legislative 
assembly,  or  could  give  them  any  authority  there.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  eiuranchised,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  they  became  legal 
and  independent  members  of  the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rights 
essential  to  iieemen.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable  was,  the  privilege 
of  a  decisive  voic^  in  enacting  public  laws,  and  granting  national  subsi- 
dies. It  was  natural  for  cities,  accustomed  to  a  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, according  to  which  no  regulation  could  be  established  wimin  the 
community,  and  no  money  could  be  raised  but  by  their  own  consent,  to 
claim  this  privilege.  The  wealth,  the  power,  and  consideration,  which 
they  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty,  added  weight  to  their  claim ; 
ana  favourable  events  happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred,  in  the 
difieMpt  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  facilitated  their  obtaining  possession 
of  this  important  right.  In  England,  one  of  tlic  first  countries  in  which  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  barons  who  took  arras  against  Heniy  III.  [A.  D.  1265]  sum- 
moned them  to  attend  parliament,  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to 
their  party,  and  to  strengthen  the  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  regal 
power.  In  France,  Philip  the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enter- 
prising, considered  them  as  instruments  which  might  be  employed  with 
equal  advantage  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative,  to  counterbalance  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes.  With  these  views,  he  introduced  the  deputies  of  such  towns  as 
were  formed  into  communities,  into  the  States-general  of  the  nation.*  in 
the  empire,  the  wealth  and  immunities  of  the  imperial  cities  placed  them 
on  a  level  with  the  most  considerable  members  of  the  Gennauic  body. 

*  Pasqoler  Recbcrchet  de  la  Fr&uce,  p.  81.  edit.  Par.  1633. 
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Conscious  of  their  own  power  and  dignity,  they  pretended  to  the  privilege 
of  .fonning  a  separate  bem^  in  the  diet  [A.  D.  1293] ;  and  made  good 
their  pretensions.* 

But  in  what  way  soever  the  representatives  of  cities  first  gained  a  place 
in  the  legislature,  that  event  had  great  influence  on  the  fGrtn  and  genius  of 
government.     It  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  oppression  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  popular  liberty  :   it  secured  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  had  formerly  no  representatiyes,  active  and  powerful  guar- 
oians  of  their  rights  and  privileges :  it  established  an  intermediate  power 
between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  to  which  each  had  recourse  alternately, 
and  which  at  some  times  opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  former,  on  other 
occasions  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  latter.    As  soon  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  communities  gained  any  degree  of  credit  and  influence  in  the 
legiailature,  the  spirit  of  laws  became  different  from  wh^t  it  had  formerly 
been ;   it  flowed  from   new  principles ;   it  was  directed  towards  new 
objects ;   equality,  order,  the  public  good,  and  the  redress  of  grievances, 
were  phrases  and  ideas  brought  into  use,  and  which  grew  to  be  familiar 
HI  the  statutes  and  Jurisprudence  of  the  European  nations.    Almost  all  the 
efibits  in  €ivour  of  liberty  in  every  country  of  Europe,  have  been  made 
hj  this  new  power  in  the  legislature.    In  proportion  as  it  rose  to  consider- 
ation and  influence,  the  severity  of  the  aristocratical  spirit  decreased ; 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  gradually  more  extensive,  as 
the  ancient  and  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged  [19]. 
rV.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared  free  by  the  charters 
of  communitiesi,  that  part  of  the  people  which  resided  in  the  country,  and 
was  employed  in  agriculture,  began  to  recover  liberty  by  enfranchisement. 
During  the  rigour  of  feudal  government,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  the 
great  body  01  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to  servitude.    They  were 
slaves  fixed  to  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were 
tiansfened  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  sale,  or  by  conveyance.    The 
spirit  of  feudal  policy  aid  not  favour  the  enfranchisement  of  that  order  of 
men.    It  was  an  established  maxim,  that  no  vassal  could  legally  diminish 
the  value  of  a  fief,  to  the  detriment  of  the  lord  from  whom  he  had  received 
it.    In  consequence  of  this,  manumission  by  the  authority  of  the  imme- 
diate master  was  not  valid ;  and  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  superior 
k»rd  of  whom  he  held,  slaves  belon^ng  to  the  fief  did  not  acquire  a  com- 
plete right  to  their  liberty.    Thus  it  became  necessary  to  ascend  through 
all  the  gradations  of  feudal  holding  to  the  king,  the  lord  piramount.t    A 
form  01  procedure  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  discouragea  the  practice  of 
manumission.    Domestic  or  personal  slaves  often  obtained  liberty  from  the 
humanity  or  beneficence  of  their  masters,  to  whom  the^  belonged  in  ab- 
solute property.    The  condition  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil,  was  much  more 
unalterable. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part  of  the  people  had 
obtained  by  the  institution  of  communities,  inspired  the  other  with  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  acquirii^  the  same  privileges ;  and  their  superiors, 
sensible  of  the  various  advantages  which  they  nad  derived  from  their 
fomier  concessions  to  their  dependents,  were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  them 
by  Ae  grant  of  new  immunities.  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  became 
more  frequent ;  and  the  monarchs  of  France,  prompted  by  necessity  no 
less  than  by  their  inclination  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  endeavoured 
to  render  it  general  [A.  D.  1315  and  |318j.  Louis  X.  and  Philip  the  Long 
issued  ordinances,  oeclaring,  "  That  as  all  men  were  by  nature  fireeboni, 
and  as  their  kingdom  was  called  the  kii^dom  of  Franks,  they  deterrohicd 
that  it  diould  be  so  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name ;  therefore  they  appointed 

*  HemA  Abrege  M  Thtetolre  et  droit  d' Allemagne,  p.  406  45L       t  EstabUsiemeni  de  Hi.  Lono, 
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that  enfranchisements  should  be  granted  throughout  the  whole  kiqedoin» 
upon  just  and  reasonable  conditions."*  These  edicts  were  carried  into 
immediate  execution  within  the  royal  ilomain.  The  example  of  their 
sovereigns,  together  with  the  expectation  of  considerable  suras  which  they 
might  raise  by  this  expedient,  led  many  of  the  nobles  to  set  their  dependents 
at  Hberty  f  and  servitude  was  gradually  abolished  in  almost  every  province 
of  the  King[dom  [20].  In  Itaiy,  the  establishment  of  republican  govern- 
ment in  their  great  cities,  the  eenius  and  maxims  of  which  were  extremely 
different  fnxn  those  of  the  (euaai  policy,  together  with  the  ideas  of  equality, 
whidi  the  progress  of  commerce  had  rendered  familiar,  mduallv  intro- 
duced the  jpractice  of  enfranchising  the  ancient  predial  slaves.  In  some 
provinces  oi  Germany,  the  persons  who  had  been  subject-to  this  sj^cies  of 
Dondage  were  released ;  in  others,  the  rirour  of  their  state  was  miti^ted. 
In  England,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  gained  ground,  the  very  name  and  idea 
of  personal  servitude,  without  any  fbrmaf  interposition  of  the  legislature 
to  prohibit  it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  chan^  in  the  condition  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  of  bemg  considerable  and  extensive. 
The  husbandman,  master  of  bis  own  industry,  and  secure  of  reaping  for 
himself  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  became  the  farmer  of  the  same  field? 
where  he  had  formerly  been  compelled  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
The  odious  names  oi  master  and  of  slave,  the  most  nKnlifyinfi:  and  de- 
pressiiig  of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature,  were  abolished.  New  pros- 
pects opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity  and  enterprise  presented 
themselves  to  those  who  were  emancipatea.  The  expectation  of  bettering 
their  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  raising  themselves  to  a  more^  honourable 
condition,  concurred  in  calling  forth  their  activity  and  genius;  and  a 
numerous  class  of  men,  who  formerly  had  no  political  existence,  and  were 
employed  merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  became  useful  citizens,  and 
contributed  towards  augmenting  the  force  or  riches  of  the  society  which 
adopted  them  as  mem&srs. 

V.  The  various  expedients  which  were  employed  in  order  to  introduce 
a  more  regular,  equal,  and  vigorous  administration  of  justice,  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were  the  particular 
modes  of  dispensing  justice,  in  their  several  countries,  among  the  various 
barbarous  nations,  which  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  and  took  possession 
of  its  different  provinces,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty.  We 
may  conclude,  irom  the  form  of  government  established  among  tnem,  as 
well  as  from  their  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  society,  that  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  independence  of  indi- 
viduals proportionally  great  History  and  records,  as  far  as  these  reach 
back,  justify  this  conclusion,  and  represent  the  ideas  and  exercise  of 
justice  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  little  different  from  those  which 
must  take  place  in  the  most  simple  state  of  civil  life.  To  maintain  the 
order  and  tranquillity  of  society  by  the  re^lar  execution  of  known  laws ; 
to  inflict  vengeance  on  crimes  destructive  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  community ;  to  consider  the  punishment  of  criminals  as  a  public 
example  to  deter  others  from  violating  the  laws ;  were  objects  ofgovem- 
ment  little  understood  in  theoiy,  and  less  regarded  in  practice.  The  ma- 
gistrate could,  hardly  be  said  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice ;  it  was  left  in 
die  hands  of  private  persons.  Resentment  wa^  almost  the  sole  motive  for 
prosecuting  crimes ;  and  to  g^tify  that  passion,  was  considered  as  the 
chief  end  In  punishing  them.  He  who  suffered  the  wrong,  was  the  only 
person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  aggressor,  and  to  exact  or  remit  tbe 
punishment.    From  a  system  of  judicial  procedure,  so  crude  and  defective, 

*  OidoB.  tmn.  L  p.  Sn  S53. 
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that  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compitihle  wkh  the  subsistetice  dt  ciril ' 
aociety,  ^oaordeT  and  amrchy  flowed.    Superstition  concurred  with  tfak 
^Qorance  cooceming  the  nature  of  govenunent,  in  obstructing;  tbe  admmis 
tratioD  of  Justice,  or  in  rendering  it  cajHricious  and  unequaL    To  proride 
lemedies  tor  these  evils,  so  as  to  give  a  more  regular  course  to  justice,  was, 
during  several  centuries,  one  great  object  of  political  wisdom.     The 
regulations  for  this  purpose  may  be  reduced  to  mree  ^neral  heads :  To 
explain  these,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  operated,  is  an 
important  article  in  the  histoiy  of  society  amon^  the  nations  of  £urope. 

1.  The  fint  considerable  step  towards  establishing  an  equal  administration 
of  justice,  was  the  abolishment  of  the  right  which  individuals  claimed  of 
waging  war  with  each  other,  in  their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  au- 
thority. To  repel  injuries,  and  to  revenue  wropgs,  is  no  less  natural  to 
man,  than  to  cultivate  friendship ;  and  while  society  remains  in  its  most 
sinjple  state,  the  former  is  consmered  as  a  personal  rtt^ht  no  less  alienable 
than  the  latter.  Nor  do  men  in  this  situation  deem  that  they  have  •a  title 
to  redress  thev  own  wrongs  alone ;  they  are  touched  with  the  injuries  done 
to  those  with  whom  they  are  connected,  or  in  whose  honour  they  are 
interested,  and  are  no  less  prompt  to  avenge  them.  The  savaee,  how 
imperfectr^  soever  he  may  comprehend  the  principles  of  politick  union, 
feels  warmly  the  sentiments  of  social  afiectioik  and  the  obligations  arising 
from  the  ties  of  blood.  On  the  appearance  of  an  injuiy  or  affront  offered 
to  his  family  or  thbe,  he  kindles  into  rage,  and  pursues  the  authors  of  it 
with  the  keenest  resentment.  He  considers  it  as  cowardly  to  expect 
redress  fiom  any  aim  but  his  own,  and  as  infamous  to  give  up  to  another 
the  r^t  of  determinii^  what  reparaticMi  he  should  accept,  or  with  what 
ve^eance  he  should  rest  satisfied. 

The  maxims  and  practice  of  all  uncivilized  nations,  with  respect  to  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders,  particularly  th(ge  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  otner  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Roman  timpire,  are  per* 
fectl^  conformable  to  these  ideas.*  While  they  retained  their  native  sim* 
plicity  of  manners,  and  continued  to  be  divided  into  small  tribes  or  societies, 
the  defects  in  this  imperfect  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  (if  it  merits 
that  name)  were  Jess  sensibly  felt.  When  they  came  to  settle  in  the  ex- 
tensive provinces  which  they  had  conquered,  and  to  form  themselves  into 
peat  monarchies ;  when  new  objects  of  ambition  presenting  themselves, 
mcreased  both  the  number  and  the  violence  of  their  dissensions ;  they  ought 
to  have  adopted  new  maxims  concerning  the  redress  of  injuries,  and  to 
have  regulated,  by  general  and  equal  laws,  that  which  they  formerly  left 
to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  of  private  passion.  But  fierce  and  haughty 
chieftains,  accustomed  to  avenge  themselves  on  such  as  had  injured  them, 
did  not  think  of  Telinquishin8[  a  right  which  they  considered  as  a  privilege 
of  their  order,  and  a  mark  of  their  independence.  Laws  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  princes  and  magistrates,  who  possessed  little  power,  com- 
manded no  great  degree  c^  reverence.  The  administration  of  justice  among 
rude  illiterate  people,  was  not  so  accurate,  or  decisive,  or  unifonn^  as  to 
induce  men  to  submit  implicitly  to  its  determinations.  £very  offended 
baron  buckled  on  his  armour,  and  sought  redress  at  the  head  of  nis  vassals, 
His^  adversary  met  him  in  like  hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed 
to  impotent  Jaws,  which  could  afford  them  no  protection.  Neitner  of 
tbem  would  submit  points,  in  which  their  honour  and  their  passions  were 
wann/y  interested,  to  the  slow  determination  of  a  judicial  inauiiy.  Both 
trustea  to  their  swords  for  the  decision  of  the  contest.  The  Kindred  and 
dependents  of  the  aegresscn',  as  well  as  of  the  defender;  were  involved  in 
the  qoaireJ.     They  nad  not  even  the  liberty  of  remaining  neutral.    Such 

*  Taeit.  dc  Mor,  Qerman.  cap.  81.  VelL  Paterc.  lib.  fl.  e.  118. 
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as  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  the  party  to  which  they  belonged,  were 
not  only  exposed  to  infamy,  but  subjected  to  legal  penalties. 

The  different  kii^doms  of  Europe  were  torn  and  aflBicted,  during  several 
centuries,  by  intestine  wars,  excited  by  private  animosities,  and  carried  on 
with  all  the  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners,  and  of  violent  passions. 
The  estate  of  every  baron  was  a  kind  of  independent  territoiy,  disjoined 
from  those  around  it,  and  the  hostilities  between  them  seldom  ceased.  The 
evil  became  so  inveterate  and  deep-rooted,  that  the  form  and  laws  of 
private  war  were  ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning  it  made  a  part 
m  the  system  of  jurisprudence,*  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  practice 
had  been  founded  in  some  natural  right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original 
constitution  of  civil  society. 

So  ^at  was  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calamities,  which  these  perpetual 
hostilities  occasioned,  that  various  efforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the 
nobles  this  pernicious  privilege.    It  was  the  interest  of  eveiy  sovereign  to 
abolish  a  practice  which  almost  amiihilated  his  authority.    Charlemagne 
prohibited  it  by^an  express  law,'  as  an  invention  of  the  devil  to  destroy  the 
order  and  happiness  of  society;!  but  the  reign  of  one  monarch,. hoiyever 
Ti^rous  and  active,  was  too  short  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  firmly  esta* 
blished.    Instead  ot  enforcing  this  prohibition,  his  feeble  successors  durst 
venture  on  nothing  more  than  to  apply  palliatives.    They  declared  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  commence  war  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  defiance 
to  the  kindrea  and  dependants  of  his  adversaiy ;  the^  ordained  that,  aAer 
the  commission  of  the  trespass  or  crime  which  grave  rise  to  a  private  war, 
forty  days  must  elapse  before  the  person  injured  should  attack  the  vassals 
of  his  adversary ;  they  enjoined  all  persons  to  suspend  their  private  animo- 
sities, and  to  cease  fix)m  hostilities,  when  the  king  was  cngafi;ed  in  any  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.    The  church  co-operated  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  interposed  its  authority  in  order  to  extirpate  a  practice  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.    Various  councils  issued  decrees, 
prohibiting  all  pnvate  wars;    and  denounced  the  heaviest  anathemas 
against  such  as  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  society,  by  claiming  or 
exeroisir^  that  barbarous  ri^bt.    The  aid  of  religion  was  called  in  to 
combat  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  times.    The  Almighty  was  said  to 
nave  manifested,  \jf  visions  and  revelations  to  different  persons,  his  disap- 
probation of  that  spirit  of  revenge,  which  armed  one  part  of  his  creatures 
against  the  other.    Men  were  required,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  sheathe 
their  swords,  and  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  united  them  as 
Christians,  and  as  members  of  the  same  society.    But  this  junction  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  though  strengthened  by  every  thing  most  apt 
to  alarm  and  to  overawe  the  credulous  spirit  of  those  ages,  produced  no 
other  effect  than  some  temporary  suspensions  of  hostilities,  and  a  cessation 


they  refused  to  obey 
It ;  they  eluded  others ;  they  petitioned ;  they  remonstrated ;  they  stnie- 
gled  for  the  right  of  private  war  as  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
distinction  of  their  order.  Even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  we  find 
the  nobles,  in  several  provinces  of  France,  contending  for  their  ancient 
method  of  terminating  their  differences  by  the  sword,  in  preference  to  that 
of  submitting  them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.  The  final  abolition 
of  this  practice  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  other  countries  in  which  it  pre- 
vailedy  is  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  force  of  statutes  and  decrees, 
as  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  the  imperceptible 
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progress  of  juster  sentiments  concerning  goycmment,  wder,  and  public 
security  l*!]. 

S.  The  pn^ibition  of  the  tbrm  of  trial  b]r  judicial  combat,  wag  another 
oouiderable  step  towards  the  introduction  of  such  regular  government,  as 
secured  publicorder  and  private  tranquillity.  As  the  right  of  private  war 
left  maDjof  the  quarrels  among  individuals  to  be  decided,  life  (hose  be- 

. .-___  1. _--.  jjjg  j-jjj^  ^f  Ij^jJ  by  judicial  combat,  which  was 

iun(i7  of  Europe,  banished  equity  from  courts  of 
lunice,  ana  renaerea  cnance  or  force  the  arbiter  of  their  delerminatioDS. 
Id  civitized  uatkms,  all  transactiona  of  any  importance  are  ccuicluded  in 
wiitiog.  The  exhibition  of  the  deed  or  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  the 
fact,  uid  ascertains  with  precision  what  each  party  has  stipulated  to  per- 
fbnn.  But  arocn^  a  rude  people,  when  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing 
were  such  udcoduwhi  attainments,  that  fo  be  master  of  either  entitled  a 
person  to  (he  appellaticm  of  a  cleric  or  learned  man,  scarcely  any-  tblne 

was  conua '       treaties  between  princes,  their  grants  and 

'""""ten  to  ch  transactions  between  private  parties  as 

e  of  e:  ence,  or  had  an  extensive   effect.      The 

greater  pa  ion  life  and  business  were  carried  aa  by 

verbal  oonl  'his,  in  many  civil  questions,  not  only  made 

it  dUficult  ;nt  lo  establish  any  claim,  but  encouraged 

&ladx)od  i  ^  them  extremely  ea^.    Even  in  crimma] 

cases,  Wb(  lust  be  ascertained,  or  an  accusation  must 

be  dimtn  ffectof  l^al  evidence  were  little  under- 

stood by  barbarous  nations.  To  d^ne  with  accuracy  that  species  of 
evidence  which  a  court  had  reason  to  expect :  lo  determine  when  it  ought 
to  inust  on  positive  proof,  and  when  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  pi^of 
bom  cuxumatances ;  to  compare  the  testimony  of  discordant  witnesses, 
and  to  fix  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  each  ;  were  discussions  too  intricate 


and  subtUe  for  die  jurispnidence  of  ignorant  afes.  In  order  to  avoid 
encumbering  diemselves  with  these,  a  more  simple  form  of  procedure  was 
introduced  mto  courts  as  well  civil  as  criminnl.  In  all  cases  where  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  (be  clearest  and  most  direct  evidence, 
tbe  peiBon  accused,  ot  he  against  whom  an  action  was  broi^t,  was  called 
legall]^,  or  offered  voluntanly,  to  pui^  himself  bj  oath ;  and  upon  his 
dedarine  his  inooceoce,  he  was  instantly  acquitted.*  Tiiis  absurd  practice 
eCfectuauy  screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and  punishment,  by 
rendering  the  temptation  to  perjury  so  powerful,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
resist  it.  The  pernicious  effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt ;  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  them,  the  laws  ordained,  (hat  oatlis  snould  be  administered 
with  great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  which 
cou'd  inspire  religious  reverence,  or  superstitious  terror.t  This,  however, 
poved  a  feeble  remedy ;  these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and 
their  impreasiM)  on  tbe  imagination  gradOaily  diminished ;  men  who  could 
venture  to  disr^ard  truth,  were  not  apt  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an 
oath.  Their  observation  of  this,  put  legislators  upon  devisirs:  a  new  eipe- 
dieal  ibr  reiKlerii^  the  purgation  by  oath  more  certain  and  satisfactory. 
Tbey  required  tbe  ferson  accused  to  apffear  with  a  certain  number  raT 
freemen,  bis  neighbours  or  relations,  who  corroborated  the  oath  which  he 
took,  by  swearii^  that  they  believed  all  that  he  uttered  to  be  true.  These 
were  called  Compurgaiori,  and  thehr  number  varied  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  dispute,  or  the  nature  of  tbe  crime  with  which 
a  peisoD  was  char^d.^  In  some  cases,  the  conctarence  of  no  less  than 
Ihjee  hundred  of  these  auxiliary  witnesses  was  requisite  to  acquit  tbe 
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penon  acoised.*  But  even  tWs  derice  was  found  to  be  inefiectuaL  It 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  in  Europe,  during  several  ages,  not 
to  desert  the  chief  on  whom  he  dependecL  and  to  stand  by  those  with 
whom  ^  ties  of  blood  connected  him.  Whoever  then  waslbold  enough 
to  violate  the  laws,  was  sure  of  devoted  adherents,  willjne  to  abe^  and 
eaeer  to  serve  him  in  whatever  manner  he  required.  The  fonnality  of 
caSipg  compurgators  proved  an  apparent,  not  a  real  security,  against  false- 
hood and  perjury ;  and  the  sentences  of  courts,  while  they  continued  to 
refer  ever^  point  in  question  to  the  oath  of  the  defendant,  became  so 
flagrantb^  miquitous,  as  excited  universal  iinlignation  against  this  method 
of  procedure.! 

Sensible  of  these  defects,  but  stran^rs  to  the  manner  oi  correcting 
them,  or  of  introducing  a  more  proper  form,  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible 
method  of  discovering  truth,  and  ot  jj^arding  against  deception,  appealed 
to  Heaven,  and  referred  every  point  in  dispute  to  be  determined,  as  they 
imagined,  by  the  decisions  of  unerriiifi^  wisdom  and  impartial  justice. 
The  person  accused,  in  order  to  prove  his  innocence,  subnutted  to  trial,  in 
certam  cases,  either  by  plunging  his  arm  in  boiling  water ;  or  by  Mii^  a 
red<Jiot  iron  with  his  naked  nana ;  or  by  walking  barefoot  over  buimni^ 
l^ougfashares ;  or  by  other  experiments  equally  perilous  and  formidable. 
On  other  occasions,  be  cballcstt'ed  his  accuser  to  %ht  him  in  siiigle  combat 
All  these  various  forms  of  trisJ  were  conducted  with  many  (tevout  cere- 
monies ;  the  ministers  of  religion  were  emplojred,  the  Almu^ty  was  called 
upon  to '  interpose  for  the  manifestation  oi  guilt,  and  for  the  protection  of 
innocence ;  and  whoever  escaped  unhurt,  or  came  oflf  victorious,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  acquitted  by  the  Judgment  qfGodJl 

Among  all  the  whimsical  and  absurd  institutions  which  owe  their  ezist- 
erK:e  to  me  weakness  of  human  reason,  this,  which  submitted  questions  tiiat 
affected  the  property,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  chance,  or  of  bodily  strength  and  address,  appears  to  be  the  most 
extravagant  and  preposterous.    There  were  circumstances,  however,  which 
led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  this  equivocal  mode  of  deciding  any 
point  in  contest,  as  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  a  certain  method  of 
discovering  its  will.  As  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  carries  on  the  government  of  me  universe,  by  equal,  fixed, 
and  ^neral  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  every  case  which  their 
passions  or  interest  render  important  in  their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  all  ou^ht  visibly  to  display  his  power  in  vindicating  Ihnocence  and  pun- 
ishing g^ilt.    It  'requires  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  philoflo- 
phy  to  correct  this  popular  error.    But  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  Europe 
during  the  dark  ages,  instead  of  correctine;,  strengthened  it.    Reli|^n,  for 
several  centuries,  consisted  chiefly  in  belie  vine  the  legendary  historv  of 
those  saints  whose  names  crowd  and  disgrace  the  Romish  calendar.    The 
fabulous  tales  concerning  their  miracles,  had  been  declared  authentic  by 
the  bulls  of  popes,  and  the  decrees  of  cq^ncils :'  they  made  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  instructions  which  the  cleiOT  offered  to  tne  people,  and  were  • 
received  by  them  with  implicit  credmity  and  admiration.    By  attending          ^ 
to  these,  men  were  accustomed  to  believe  that  th^  established  laws  m 
nature  might  be  violated  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions,  and  were  taught        ^ 
to  look  rather  for  particular  and  extniordinaiy  acts  of  power  under  me  ^, 
divine  administration,  than  to  contemplate  the  regular  progress  and  execu-  j 
tion  of  a  general  plan.    One  superstition  prepared  the  way  for  another  *  ' 
and  whoever  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  nad  interposed  miraculousljr        ,,*« 
on  those  trivial  occasions  mentioned  in  l^;ends,  could  not  but  dxpect  his        "- « 

i 
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kHerrenliOD  in  matten  of  greater  impoitsiAcey  when  solenmly  referred  to 

hie  deciflaoD. 
'With  this  superstitioiis  opinioD,  the  martial  spirit  of  Europe,  during  the 

nuddie  agilp}  coDCurred  in  establishing  the  mode  of  trial  by^oicial  combat 

To  be  leaaj  to  maintain  with  his  sword  whatever  his  hm  had  uttered, 
was  the  first  maxim  of  honour  with  eveiy  gentleman.  To  assert  their 
own  rights  by  farce  of  arms,  to  inflict  vengeance  on  those  who  had  injured 
or  affionted  tbem,  were  the  distinction  and  pride  of  hig^-spirited  nobles. 
The  Ibrm  of  trial  by  combat  coinciding  with  this  maxim,  flattered  and 
gratified  these  passions.  Everf  man  was  the  guardian  of  his  own 
b(»our,  and  of  his  own  life ;  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  future. 
repotatioD,  depended  on  his  own  courage  and  prowess.  This  mode  of 
deckioD  was  considered,  accordingly,  as  one  of  the  happiest  e£R>rts  of  wise 

'  policy ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced,  all  the  forms  of  trial  by  Gie  or 
water,  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell  into  disuse,  or  were  em- 
ployed only  in  controversies  between  persons  of  inferior  rank.  As  it  was 
the  priviiege  of  a  gentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat,  it  was  quickly  ^ 
authorized  over  aD  Europe,  and  received  in  every  country  with  equal  * 
aatistaction.  Not  only  questions  concern!^  uncertain  or  contested  facts, 
but  seneral  and  abstract  points  in  law,  were  determined  by  the  issue  of  a 
combat ;  and  the  latter  was  deemed  a  method  of  discovering  truth  more 
liberal,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  than  that  by  investigation  and  argument. 
Not  only  migfat  paities,  v^hose  minds  were  exasperated  by  the  ea£nemes8 
and  the  hostility  of  opposition,  defy  their  antagonists,  and  require  him  to 
make  good  his  chaige,  or  to  prove  his  innocence  with  his  sword ;  but 
witnesses  who  had  no  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  question,  though  called 
to  declare  the  truth  by  laws  which  ought  to  have  a£K)rded  them  protection, 
were  eoually  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  challei)ge,  and  equally  bound  to 
assert  toe  veracity  of  their  evidence  by  dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the 
abmrdities  of  this  military  jurisprudence,  even  the  character  of^  a  judge 
was  not  sacied  from  its  violence.  Any  one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt 
a  judge  when  about  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity 
and  corruption  in  the  most  reproachful  terms,  and  throwing  down  the 
fi^untlet,  in^t  challenge  him  to  defend  his  integrity  in  the  fiela ;  n<»r  couM 
be,  without  infiuny,  rerase  to  accept  the  defiance,  or  <]ecline  to  enter  tfiH 
listo  against  such  an  adversaiy. 

Thus  the  form  of  trial  by  combat,  like  other  abuses,  spread  gradually, 
and  extended  to  all  persons,  and  almost  to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women* 
minoi8,«(q>erannuated  and  infirm  persons,  who  could  not  with  decency  or 
justice  be  compelled  to  take  arms,  or  to  maintain  their  own  cause,  were 
obliged  to  produce  champions,  who  offered  finom  afiection,  or  were  engaged 
by  rewards,  to  fight  their  battles.  The  solemnities  of  a  judicial  combat 
were  such  as  were  natural  in  an  action,  which  was  considered  both  as  a 
ibfmal  appeal  to  God,  and  as  the  final  decision  of  questions  of  the  highest 
moment.  Every  circumstance  relating  to  them  was  regulated  by  the  edicts 
of  prmces,  and  explained  in  the  comments  of  lavrjrers,  with  a  minute  and 
even  superstitious  accuracy.  Skill  in  these  laws  and  rights  was  frequently 
the  only  science  of  whick  warlike  nobles  boasted,  or  which  they  were 
ambitions  to  attain.* 

By  this  bariiarous  custom,  the  natural  course  of  proceeding,  both  in  civil 
aad  crimmal  questions,  was  entirely  perverted.    Force  usurped  the  place  of 
equity  m  courts  of  judicature,  andjui^ice  was  banished  fiom  her  proper  man- 
sion.   Discernment,  learning,  integrity,  were  qualities  less  necessary  to  a 
•h     jiMke,  than  bodily  strei^th  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms.  Daring  cour^, 
\    ^  and  ioperior  vigour  of  address,  were  of  more  moment  towards  securing 

9*  Am  m  coiloafldtocoarie  coDceniliig^lIie  Imwf  of  judicUl  eombat,  by  T^^ 
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kingdoma  the  latter  was  not  only  as  precisely  ascertained,  but  as  regukil  j 
exacted,  as  the  former. 

Thus,  by  the  natural  operation  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  ^  mannen 
or  political  state  of  the  feudal  nations,  separate  and  territorial  jurisdictions 
came  not  only  to  be  established  in  eveiy  Kingdom,  but  were  establisAied  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  interest  of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  ambition 
in  maintaining  and  extending  them.  It  was  not  merely  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  feu&i  nobles  to  dispense  justice  to  their  yaasals  ;  but  from  the 
exercise  of  that  power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  their  revenue  ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  their  courts  were  frequently  the  main  support  of  their  dignit}[. 
It  was  w^th  infinite  zeal  that  they  asserted  and  defended  this  high  priTi- 
lege  of  their  order.  By  this  institution,  however,  eveiy  kingdom  in  Eurojpe 
was  split  into  as  many  separate  principalities  as  it  contained  powerful 
barons.  Their  vassals,  whether  in  pjeace  or  in  war,  were  hardly  sensible 
of  any  authority,  but  that  of  their  immediate  superior  lord.  They  felt 
themselves  subject  to  no  other  command.  They  were  amenable  to  no 
other  jurisdiction.  The  ties  which  linked  together  these  smaller  confede- 
racies became  close  and  firm ;  the  bonds  of  public  union  relaxed,  or  were 
dissolved.  The  nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising  regulations 
which  tended  to  ascertain  and  perpetuate  this  distinction.  In  order  to 
guard  against  aiw  appearance  of  suc>ordination  in  their  courts  to  those  of 
tne  crown,  they  frequently  constrained  their  monarchs  to  prohibit  the  royal 
judges  fiom  entering  their  territories,  or  from  claiming  any  jurisdiction 
there ;  and  if^  either  tiirough  mistake,  or  from  the  spirit  of  encroachment, 
any  ro^rai  judge  ventured  to  extend  hb  authority  to  tne  vassals  of  a  baroik 
they  might  plead  their  right  of  exemption,  and.  the  lord  of  whom  tl^y  held 
could  not  only  rescue  ttem  out  of  his  hands,  but  was  entitled  to  legal 
reparation  for  the  injuiy  and  afiront  offered  to  him.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  judges  scarcely  reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  kine's 
demesnes.  Instead  of  a  regular  gradation  of  courts,  afl  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  same  general  laws,  and  looking  up  to  these  as  the  guides 
of  their  decisions,  there  were  in  evenr  feudal  kingdom  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent tribunals,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  directed  by  local  cus- 
toms and  contradictory  formd.  The  collision  of  jurisdiction  among;  these 
different  courts  often  retarded  the  execution  of  justice.  The  variety  and 
caprice  of  their  modes  of  procedure  must  have  for  ever  kept  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  hom  attaining  any  degree  of  uniformity  or  perfection. 

All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  these  encroachments  on  their  juris- 
diction, and  bore  them  with  impatience.  But  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  the  danger  of  endeavouring  to  overturn 
them  by  open  fi>rce  was  so  manifest,  that  kin^  were  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  vnth  attempts  to  undermine  them.  Various  expedients  were 
employed  for  this  purpose ;  each  of  which  merits  attention  as  they  mark 
the  progress  of  law  and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.  At  first, 
princes  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  the  juri^ction  of  the  barons,  by 
contending  that  they  ought  to  take  copiizance  only  of  smaller  offences, 
reserving  those  of  greater  moment,  xmder  the  appellation  of  Pleas  of  the 
Crowtty  and  Royal  Canses,  to  be  tried  in  the  king^^  courts.  This,  however, 
affected  only  me  barons  of  inferior  note;  the  more  powerful  nobles 
scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only  claimed  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but 
obliged  their  sovereign  to  grant  them  charters,  conveying  or  recognising 
this  privilege  in  the  most  ample  form.  The  attempt,  nevertheless,  was 
productive  of  some  good  consequences,  and  paved  the  way  for  more. 
It  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  of 
the  baron  whose  vassals  they  were ;  it  accustomed  them  to  the  pretensions 
of  superiority  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territorial  judges ;  and  taught 
them,  when  oppressed  by  their  own  superior  lord,  to  look  up  to  tneic 
severe^  as  tncjr  protector.  This  facilitated  the  introduction  of  appeaisi 
by  which  princes  brought  the  decbions  of  the  barons'  courts  under  the 
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MfitwofAewfaljucteei.    While  trial  by  tiootbat  subsisted  in  inIl?%0Qr» 
110 point dRxdedacoQtCDiv  tolhat  mode  could  be  brouglit  under  the  reriew 
of  anoAer  court    it  bad  been  Deferred  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  the  issue 
of  battle  fed  declared  his  w9l  •  and  it  would  have  been  impious  to  hare 
called  io^oestioD  the  equitr  ot  the  divine  decision.    But  as  soon  as  the 
baibeisyi  custom  began  to  tall  into  disuse,  princes  eocourared  the  vasrals 
of  the  haroDB  to  sue  for  redresi,  by  appealing  to  the  soyal  courts.    The 
prcfiess  of  this  i«ac(lce,  however,  was  slcm  and  gradual.    The  firet 
msteaces  of  appeals  were  on  acooust  of  the  delay  or  r^/mal  (^justice  in 
tlie  hsrpo's  couit :  and  as  these  were  countenanced  by  the  ideas  of  sub- 
ofdiaaAioQ  in  the  uudal  constitution,  the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  intro- 
duced without 'much  (^positioiL     But  when  these  were  followed  by 
appeals  on  account  aithe*»jiutice&r  iniquity  (f(he  smUetuXf  the  nobles  then 
began  to  be  lensible,  that  it  this  innoyation  oecame  general,  the  shadow  of 
power  akme  ^ivould  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all  real  authority  and  juris- 
diction  wodd  centre  in  those  courts  which  possessed  the  right  of  review. 
They  mstantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstratea  against  the  encroachment,  and 
contended  boldly  for  their  ancient  privile|ges.    But  the  monarcbs  in  the 
diffi^reot  kingdoms  of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness  and,  pru* 
dence.    Thoq^  forced  to  suspend  their  operations  on  some  occasion^  and 
metoka^  to  yield  when  any  formidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals  united 
against  them,  they  vesumed  their  measures  as  soon  as  they  observed  the 
iiobl^  to  be  remiss  or  feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.    They 
vpfom/M  ike  nyal  courts,  which  originally  were  ambulatoiy,  and  irregular 
wttk  respect  to  their  tiroes  of  meetii^,  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  place,  and  at 
staled  seasons.    They  %vere  solicitous  to  name  judges  of  more  distinguisl^cd 
abilities  than  such  as  usually  presided  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.    They 
added  dignity  to  their  character,  and  splendour  to  their  assemblies.    They 
ja  bowed  to  render  their  forms  regukr  and  their  decrees  consistent.    Sudb 
judicatories  became,  of  course,  the  objects  of  public  confidence  as  weD  as 
v]e»era:UoA.    The  people,  relimjuishing  the  partial  trH>unals  of  their  lords, 
^iMie  eager  le  bring  everr  sv^iect  of  contest  under  the  more  equal  and 
discerning  eye  of  tmise  whom  meir  sovereign  had  chosen  to  give  judgment 
io  hii  name.    Thus  kiqgs  became  once  more  the  heads  of  the  community^ 
asid  &e  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  subjects.    The  barons,  in  some  king- 
dooK,  oMised  to  exercise  their  right  of  jurisdiction,  because  it  sunk  into  ' 
cootempt ;  in  otfiers,  it  was  circumscribed  by  such  regulations  as  rendered 
it  innocecit,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  express  statutes.    Thus  the 
adnaistnrtien  of  justice  taking  its  rise  from  one  source,  and  following  one 
direofion,  held  its  course  in  every  state  with  more  uniformity,  and  wit|^ 
gsesder  force  {23]. 

VI.  The  tonns  and  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  which  were  become 
wmversiAj  respectable  fitnn  their  authority  in  the  spiijtual  courts,  con- 
tributed not  a  fltde  towards  those  improvements  in  jurisprudence  which  I 
have  enumerated,  f  f  we  consider  the  canon  law  politically,  and  view  it 
either  as  a  system  framed  on  purpose  to  assist  the  cleij^  in  usurping 
powers  and  jurisdiction  no  less  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  their  function, 
than  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  government ;  or  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment In  establishing  &e  dominion  of  the  popes,  which  shook  the  throne,  and 
eocbwered  the  li^rtiesof  eveiy  kingdom  m  Europe,  we  must  pronounce  it 
one  onhe  most  formidable  engines  ever  formed  against  the  happiness  of  civil 
society.  But  if  we  contemplate  it  merely  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  the 
rights  ^md  properly  of  individuals,  and  attend  only  to  the  civil  effects  of  its 
decisions  concerning  these,  it  will  appear  in  a  different^  and  a  much  more 
firrourable  light,  in  ages  of  ip^norance  and  credulihr,  the  poinisten  of  reli- 
gion are  the  objects  of  supKerstitious  veneration.  When  the  barbarians  who 
overran  the  Roman  Empire  first  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  they  found 
the  cleigy  in  possession  of  considerable  power ;  and  they  naturally  trans* 
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ferred  to  those  new  guides  the  profound  submission  and  reverence  whidi 
tkBY  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  priests  of  that  religion  which  tber 
haa  forsaken.  They  deemed  their  persons  to  be  equally  sacred  with  thenr 
function ;  and  would  have  considered  it  as  impious  to  subject  them  to  the 
profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity.  The  cleigy  were  not  blind  to  these 
advantages  which  die  weakness  of  mankind  afforded  them.  They^  estab- 
lished courts  in  which  eveiy  questioD  relating  to  their  own  character^  their 
function,  or  their  property,  was  tried.  They  i>leaded  and  obtained  an 
almost  total  exemption  fi^om  the  authority  of  civil  judges.  Upon  different 
pretexts,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  artifices,  they  communicated  this  privilege 
to  so  maiqr  persons,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  such  a  variety  of 
cases,  that  me  cpreater  part  of  those  affairs  which  gave  rise  to  contest  and 
litkation,  was  drawn  under  the  co^izance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

But,  in  order  to  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these  usurpations  without 
murmur  or  opposition,  it  was  necessaiT  to  convince  them,  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  would  be  renderea  more  perfect  by  the  establishment 
of  this  new  jurisdiction.  This  was  not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  thajt 
period,  when  ecclesiastics  carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the  greatest 
success.  That  scanty  portion  of  science  which  served  to  fi;uide  men  in 
the  ages  of  darkness,  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  cfeigy.  They 
alone  were  accustomed  to  read,  to  inquire,  and  to  reason.  iVbatever 
knowledfi^  of  ancient  iurisprudence  had  been  preserved,  either  by  tradition, 
or  in  siMD  books  as  had  escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  barbarians,  was 
possessed  by  them.  Upon  tne  maxims  of  that  excellent  sjystem,  they 
founded  a  code  of  laws  consonant  to  the  great  principles  of  equity.  Beii^ 
directed  by  fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms  of  their  courts  were  ascei^ 
tained,  and  their  decisions  became  uniform  and  consistent.  Nor  did  they 
want  authority  sufficient  to  enforce  their  sentences.  Excommunication  and 
other  ecclesiastical  censures,  were  punishments  more  formidable  than  any 
that  civil  judges  could  inflict  in  support  of  their  decrees. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  should  become 
such  an  object  of  admiration  and  respect,  that  exemption  from  civil  juris- 
diction was  courted  as  a  privilege,  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not 
surprising,  that,  even  to  rude  people,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  should 
appear  more  equal  and  just  than  those  of  the  ill-digested  jurisprudence 
which  directed  all  proceedings  in  civil  courts.  According  to  tne  latter, 
the  differences  between  contending  barons  were  terminated,  as  in  a  state 
of  nature,  by  the  sword ;  according  to  the  former,  eveiy  matter  was  sub- 
jected to  the  decision  of  laws.  The  one,  by  permitting  judicisd  combats, 
left  chance  and  fcnice  to  be  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or  falsehood ; 
the  other  passed  judgment  with  respect  to  these,  by  the  maxims  of  equity, 
and  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  A^y  error  or  iniquity  in  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  baron  to  whom  feudal  jurisdiction  belonged,  was  irremedia], 
because,  originalhr  it  was  subject  to  the  review  of  no  superior  tribunal : 
the  ecclesiastical  law  establislied  a  regi^  gradation  of  courts,  through  all 
which  a  cause  mi^t  be  carried  by  appeal,  until  it  was  determined  by 
tliat  authority  which  was  held  to  be  supreme  in  the  church.    Thus  the 

S^nius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men  for  approving  those 
ree  great  alterations  in  the  feudal  jurispruaence  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  it  was  not  with  respect  to  these  pomts  alone  that  the  canon  law  sug- 
ff^ed  improvements  beneficial  to  society.  Many  of  the  regulations,  now 
deemed  tne  barriers  of  personal  security,  or  tne  safeguards  of  private 
property,  are  contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the 
cIvH  jurisprudence  known  m  Europe  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
Itorrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  By 
observing  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  decisions  ifi  these  courts,  men 
began  to  perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the  martial  tribunak  of 
Iht  barons,  or  of  attemptiivi  to  reform  them  [24], 
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VII.'  The  Rrrival  of  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  ]aw 
oo-operated  with  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  introducing  more 
jost  and  libm^I  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  ^Tenunent,  and  the  admi* 
nistTatioD  of  justice.  Among  tte  calamities  which  the  devastations  of  the 
barhariansy  who  broke  in  upon  the  empire,  brought  upon  mankind,  one  of 
the  neatest  was  their  overturning  ti^  system  of  Koman  jurisprudence,  the 
Dobfest  monument  of  the  wisdom  ox  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue 
and  to  govern  the  world.  Tbe  laws  and  regulations  of  a  civilized  com* 
munity  were  altogether  repugnant  to  tbe  manners  and  ideas  of  these  fierce 
invaders.  They  had  respect  to  objects  of  which  a  rude  people  had  no 
coDcention ;  ana  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with  which  they  were 
entirely  unacquajgl^.  For  this  reason,  wherever  tbev  settled,  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buriea  for  some  centuries 
updet  the  load  of  those  institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  d^- 
nified  with  the  name  of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  tTfeli& 
ceotaiy,a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  accidentally  discovered  in  Italy 
By  that  time,  the  state  of  society  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of 
men  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  b^  the  occurrences  of  several  cen^ 
turies,  during  which  they  had  continued  in  political  union,  that  they  were 
ftrock  with  admiration  of  a  system  which  their  ancestors  could  not  com- 
pr^end.  Thou^  they  had  not  hitherto  attained  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
mcnty  as  to  acqmre  frcnn  the  ancients  a  relish  for  true  philosophy  $Mr  specu^ 
latire  sdeoce ;  though  they  were  still  insensible,  in  a  great  d^ree,  to  the 
beaotvand  e]^;anceof  clasncal  com^ition ;  they  were  sufficienUy  qualified 
io  juage  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  their  system  of  laws,  in  which  the 
mair^  points  most  interesting  to  mankind  were  settled  with  discernment^ 
pietifion,  and  eqidty.  All  men  of  letters  studied  this  new  science  with 
eagerness  ;  and  within  a  few  years  ailer  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects^ 
pfofesKsrs  of  civil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  it  publicly  in  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  effects  of  having  such  an  excellent  model  to  study  and  to  imitate 
were  immediately  perceived.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
fixed  and  general  laws,  perceived  the  advantage  of  them,  and  became 
iBOpadent  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  forms  bv  which  Judges  should 
regulate  their  decisions.  Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  they  carried  on 
an  undertaking  of  so  great  importance  to  society,  that,  before  the  close  of 
tbe  twelfth  centuiy,  the  feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system ;  the 
code  of  canon  law  was  enlarged  and  methodised ;  and  tne  loose  uncertain 
customs  of  diflbrent  provinces  or  kingdoms  were  collected  and  arranged 
with  an  order  and  accuracy  acquired  fiom  the  knowledge  of  Roman  juris- 
pmdence.  In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  as 
subsidiaiy  to  their  own  municipal  law ;  and  all  cases  to  which  the  latter  did 
not  extend,  were  decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  former.  In 
odiers,  the  maTima  as  well  as  forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence  mingled  im 
perceptibly  with  the  laws  of  the  countm  and  had  a  powerful,  th^^h  lej» 
fcwdbie,  influence,  in  improving  and  pdMeoting  them  [25]. 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  admi- 
nistiation  of  juatice,  occasioned  a  chan^  in  manners,  of  great  importance, 
and  of  extensive  effect.  They  save  nse  to  a  distinction  of  professions ; 
they  obliged  men  to  cultivate  different  talents,  and  to  aim  at  different 
acoompliSimentS,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  departments 
and  fimctions  which  became  necessaiy  in  society.*  Among  uncivilized 
mtkoSf  there  is  but  one  profession  honourable,  that  of  aims.  All  the 
iivenuity  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring  militsuy 
sdjI  or  address.  The  fqnctions  of  peace  are  few  and  simple ;  and  require 
no  particular  course  of  education  or  of  study,  as  a  preparation  for  dis- 
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charging  tbem.  This  was  the  state  of  Eiikope  during  seTeral  cenbiijes. 
Eveiy  gnentkman,  boro  a  soldier,  sccmied  any  other  occimation ;  be  was 
taught  no  science  but  that  of  war;  even  his  exercises  and pasthnes  wcve 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  penon  of 
noble  birdi  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any  <^^^^^  o^  knowledge 
beyond  that  which  such  untutored  soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few 
tradltionaiy  customs  which  time  had  confirmell,  a«l  rendered  leq^ectable ; 
to  maik  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  formality ;  to  observe  the  issue  of  the 
combat ;  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  accordlw  to 
the  laws  of  arms ;  included  evexy  thiqg  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a  jiidge, 
found  it  necessary  to  understana. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  ^xetji,  ji^hen  te  ndes  of 
decision  were  committed  to  writing,  and  collected  mto  a  body,  law  became 
a  science,  the  knowled^  of  which  required  a  regular  course  of  atHdy« 
toe^ther  with  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate 
nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  undeitake  a  task  so  laborious, 
as  well  as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  they  deemed  enter- 
taining, or  suitable  to  their  rank.  They  gradually  relinquished  their  placea 
in  courts  of  justice,  where  their  ignorance  exposed  them  to  contenqpt 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  ^  discussion  of  cases,  which  grew 
too  intricate  fot  them  to  comprehend.  Not  only  the  judicial  detenmnation 
of  points  which  were  the  subject  of  controirersy,  but  the  conduct  of  all 
legal  business  and  tr^insactions,  was  committed  to  persons  trained  by 
previous  study  and  application  to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  roen» 
to  whom  their  fellow  citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  advice,  and  to  whom 
they  lodced  up  for  decision  in  their  most  important  concerns,  natuiUly 
acquired  consideration  and  influence  in  society.  They  were  advancoi  to 
honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar  rewards  of 
milttaiy  virtue.  They  were  intrusted  with  offices  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  most  extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that  of  arms 
came  to  be  introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable.  The 
functions  of  civil  life  were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  ibr  dis^' 
charging  them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  qpened  to  wealth  and 
eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  proper 
rank,  and  received  their  due  recompense  [26]. 

VIII.  While  improvements,  so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
society  and  the  administration  of  justice,  gradually  made  progress  in  Europe, 
sentiments  more  liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the  nobles. 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which,  though  considered^ 
commonly,  as  a  wild  institution,  the  effect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of 
extravagance,  arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  and 
had  a  veir  serkMis  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  European 
natbns.  'Fhe  feudal  state  was  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine, 
and  anarchy ;  during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to 
insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them. 
The  most  eflectual  protection  against  violence  and  oppression  was  often 
found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and  generosity  ol*  private  penons 
afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  vvhich  had  prompted  so  many 
gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  pilgrims  in  Palestine, 
incited  ethers  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  ana  avengers  of  injured 
innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
dominion  o(  infidels  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was 
the  only  employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  over-grown  oppressors;  to  rescue  the  hclj^eas 
from  captivity ;  to  protect,  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics, 
who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence :  to  redress  wrongs  and 
remove  gnevanccs ;  were  deemed  acts  of  the  hignest  prowess  and  merit* 
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ValoiH,  bumanr,  conrte^,  jtHtice«  bonouTt  were  Ibe  clunclerwiic  qoalims 
of  duvalrj|.  3u  these  were  added  religioo,  which  mingled  ibetf  with 
«vuy  punca  and  ioEtituiioD  during  the  ny'dcUe  ages,  aiKl  b;  kiliiaug  a 
blew  pHifci'lion  of  entbuaiaatic  zeal,  gaye  tfaem  such  force,  a«  carried  tbein 
lo  loauflbc  exceas.  Hea  w«re  bamed  to  knighlbood  b^  a  Jong  prenous 
diadpHoe',  fli^  frem  admitted  into  theorder  by  solemnities'Do  MSideToat 
tbsD  pan  c     »-m    1  ■  .1         .  1  ...  1 

deemed  t    _  .  ^     ,  . 

feceire  it  &d>n  the  hands  of  j)riTate  gentleHieD. 

Thia  nngular  nNtituItoi^  n  wbich  vaiour,  gallantry,  and  rdigicu,  were 
•oatrai]gelT  blended,  was  wooderfUIly  adapted  to  tbe  taste  and  genjus  of 
martial  ndlilea;  apd  ite  effects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manners.  War 
CBTied  oQ  wnfrles  ferocity,  wLten  hmnanitj  came  lo  l>e  de«med  the 
mt  4]i  knighlhDod  no  less  than  courage.    Moie  gentle  and  polished 

_i  wen  tolroduced,  when  courtesy  was  recommended  as  the  moat 

amiable  of  kni^tly  virtues.    Violence  and  oppression  decreased,  when  it 
was  Nckoned  merilMMtis  to  check  and  to  punisb  tiiem.    A  scrupulous 
adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  religious  attention  to  fulGI  ereiy  ei^age- 
nwDl,  became  die  distinguisbing  characteristic  of  a  ji;endeman,  because 
chtTsiiy  was  legaided  as  the  SMaol  of  honour,  and  mculcated  the  most 
delicate  seoulMbty  with  temectn  those  points.    The  adnuration  of  tliese 
qtulities,  together  with  fte  Wh  distincliom  and  prerogatives  conierred  on 
knigbdMod  10  ereiy  part  ortkirope,  inspired  persons  of  noble  birth  on 
some  occasiooB  with  a  Bpedu  (^  n>ilitatyiaoat)cisra>  and  led  them  loeitra- 
Tagaol  eirieiprises.    But  Ibey  deeply  imprinted  on  their  nunds  the  princi- 
ple of  geDeroeity  and  honour.    These  were  strengthened  by  every  tbing 
that  can  aSiect  Ibe  eeoses  or  touch  the  heart.    Ttte  wild  eipluts  ttf  those 
romaotic  kuigfats  who  sallied  iivlb  in  <^uest  of  adventureti,  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  treated  with  proper  ridicule.     The  political  and  permanent 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  less  observed.    Perhaps,  the 
'       U  the  opeiatiore  of  war,  the  refinements  of 
wur,  the  'three  chief  circumstances  which 
t  manners,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  mea- 
ls appeared  whimsical  lo  superficial  obser- 
:d  of  great  benefit  to  mankind.     The  eenti- 
had  a  wonderful  infiuence  on  manners  and 
"teentb,  fourteenth,  and  Gfleentb  centuiies. 
that  they  continued  to  operate  after  the 
nstitulion  itself  began  to  decline.    Some 
ied  in  the  foUov^'ing'  histoir,  resemble  tiic 
',  rather  than  the  well -regulated  operaticHu 
most  eniinent  pecsonages,  whose  charac- 
(en  will  he  deBneated,  were  strongly  tinctured  with  this  romantic  spirit. 
FiaDcis  I.  was  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  all  the  qualities  of  an 
accomplished  kn^t,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  tlie  enlerprisi:^  genius 
of  chivaliy  in  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy  during  peace.    The 
biat  which  the  French  monarch  acquired  by  these  srJendid  actions^  so 
fa  dazzled  his  moie  temperate  rival,  that  he  departeo  on  some  occasions 
from  bia  unul  prudence  and  moderation,  and  eitiulated  Francis  in  deeds  of 
prowess  or  of  gallantry  [27]. 

12.  lite  progress  of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  had  a 
coosiikiable  effect  in  changic^  the  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and 
mtiuduciog  that  civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now  clistii>- 
gtuAed.  At  the  time  when  (heir  empire  was  overturned,  the  Komans, 
uioi^  they  had  lost  tbat  correct  taste  which  has  rendered  the  produclicns 
of  their  aiKesten  standards  of  excellence,  and  models  of  imitation  for  suc- 
ceedii^  ages,  still  preserved  their  love  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  arts 
with  great  ardoiw.    But  mde  barbarians  were  so  far  from  Iwine  struck 
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with  any  admiratioDof  these  unknown  accompluhments,  that  they  despiied 
them.  They  were  not  airived  at  that  state  of  society,  when  those  lacul* 
ties  of  the  human  mind,  which  have  heau^  and  elegance  for  their  ohjects, 
beein  to  unfold  diemselves.  They  were  stran^rs  to  most  of  those  wants 
ana  d^ires  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  loventioD ;  and  as  they  did 
not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utili^  of  the  Roman  arts,  they  destroyed 
the  monuments  of  them,  with  an  industiy  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
their  posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  or  to  recover  them.  The 
convulsions  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  so  many  unpolled  tribes  in 
the  empire ;  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  m  eveiy  kingdom 
which  tney  established ;  together  with  the  interior  defects  in  the  form  of 
government  which  they  introduced,  banished  security  and  leisure ;  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  taste,  or  the  culture  of  science ;  and  kept  Europe, 
during  several  centuries,  in  that  state  of  ignorance  which  has  been  already 
descnbed^  But  the  events  and  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated,  pro- 
duced great  alterations  in  society.  As  soon  as  their  operation,  in  restoring 
lii>erty  and  independence  to  one  part  of  the  community,  beean  to  be  felt ; 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  commumcate  to  all  the  memliers  of  society,  some 
taste  of  the  advantages  arising  from  commerce,  from  public  onfer,  and 
from  personal  securi^,  the  human  mind  became  conscious  of  powers  which 
it  did  not  formerly  perceive,  and  fond  of  occupations  or  pursuits  of  which 
it  was  formerly  incapable.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelAh  century, 
we  discern  the  first  symptoms  of  its  awakening  from  that  lethaigy  in  which 
it  bad  been  long  sunk,  and  obserie  it  turning  with  curiosi^  and  attention 
towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literaiy  eflforts,  however,  of  the  European  nations  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  extremely  ill-directed.  Among  nations^  as  well  as  individaals, 
the  powers  of  imag^ination  attained  some  degree  of  vigour  before  the  intel- 
lectual  faculties  are  much  exercised  in  speculative  or  abstract  disquisition. 
Men  are  poets  before  they  are  philosophers.  They  feel  with  sensibility, 
and  descnbe  with  force,  when  tney  have  made  but  little  progress  in  inves- 
tigation or  reasoning.  The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  bng  preceded 
i&it  oif  ThaJes  or  of  Socrates.  But,  unhappily  for  literature,  our  ances- 
ton,  deviatinfi^  fh>m  this  course  which  nature  points  out,  plunged  at  once 
into  the  deptns  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical  inquiry.  The^  had  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  soon  after  they  settled  in  their  new  con- 
quests. But  they  did  not  receive  it  pure.  The  presumption  of  men  had 
added  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doctrines  of  Christianity  the  theories 
of  a  vain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  and  to 
decide  questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  un- 
able to  comprehend  or  to  resolve.  These  over-curious  speculations  were 
incorporated  with  the  system  of  religion,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
most  essential  part  of  it.  As  soon,  then,  as  curiosity  prompted  men  to 
inquire  and  to  reason,  these  were  the  subjects  which  nrst  presented  them- 
selves, and  engaged  their  attention.  The  scholastic  theology,  with  its  infi» 
nite  train  of  lx»la  disquisitions  and  subtile  distinctions  concerning  points 
which  are  not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  fixst  production  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  afler  it  began  to  resume  some  degree  of  activity  and  vigour 
in  Europe.  It  was  not,  however,  this  circumstance  alone  that  gave  such  a 
wrong  turn  to  the  minds  of  men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercise  talents 
which  they  had  so  long  neglected.  Most  of  the  persons  who  attempted  to 
revive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  received 
instruction,  or  derived  their  principles  of  science,  from  the  Greeks  in  the 
eastern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  these 
people,  acute  and  inquisitive  to  excess,  had  corrupted  those  sciences  which 
they  cultivated.  The  former  rendered  theology  a  system  of  speculative 
refinement,  or  of  endless  controversy.  The  latter  communicated  to  phi- 
losophy a  spirit  of  metaphysical  and  frivolous  subtlety.    Misled  by  these 
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l^uidest  the  persons  who  first  applied  to  sdence  were  involved  in  a  niaze 
of  intricate  inquiries.  Instead  of  allowing  their  fanc^  to  take  its  natural 
ran^  and  to  produce  such  works  of  invention  as  might  have  improved 
then  taste,  and  refined  their  sentiments;  instead  of  cultivating  those  arts 
-which  emhelUsh  human  life,  and  render  it  comfortable ;  they  were  fettered 
by  a^xxitff  they  were  led  -  astray  by  example,  and  wasted  the  whole 
force  of  their  genius  in  roect^tions  as  unavailine  as  they  were  difficult. 

Bot  fiuitless   and  ill-<urected  as  these  speculations  were,  their  novelty 
roused,  and  their  boldness  interested  the  human  mind.    The  ardour  with 
whidi  men  pvisued  those  uninviting  studies,  was  astoobhing.    Genuine 
philosophy  was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  age,  with  more  zeal, 
ochoc^  upoD  the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened 
in  eyeiy  cathedral,  and  almost  in  evenr  monastery  of  note.    Colleges  and 
mnreisities  were  erected  and  formed  into  communities  or  corporations, 
^Temed  by  their  own  laws,  and  invested  with  separate  and  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  members.    A  regular  course  of  studies  was 
planned.    Privileees  of  great  value  were  conterred  on  masters  and  scho- 
kis.    Academicaf  titles  and  honours  of  various  kinds  were  invented  as  a 
recompense  for  both.    Nor  was  it  in  the  schools  alone  that  sujperiority  in 
science  led  to  reputation  and  authority;  it  became  an  object  of  respect  in 
life,  and  advanced  such  as  acquired  it  to  a  rank  of  no  inconsiderable  emi- 
nence.   Allured  by  all  these  advantages,  an  incredible  number  of  students 
resorted  to  those  new  seats  of  leamiiK^,  and  crowded  with  eagerness  into 
that  new  path  which  was  opened  to  fame  and  distinction^ 

Bot  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efibrts  may  appear,  there  was 
one  circumstance  which  prevented  the  efifectsof  them  fix>m  bein^  as  exten- 
srva  as  they  naturally  ought  to  have  been.  All  the  languages  in  Europe, 
daring  the  period  under  review,  were  barbarous.  Tl^y  were  destitute 
of  elegance,  of  force,  and  even  of  perspicui^.  No  attempt  had  been 
hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to  polish  them.  The  Latin  tongue  was  con- 
secrated by  the  chinch  to  religion.  Custom,  with  authority  scarcely  less 
sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature.  All  the  sciences  cultivated  m  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  tai^t  in  Latin.  All  books  with  re- 
spect to  them  were  written  in  that  language.  It  would  have  been  deemed 
a  degradation  of  bbj  important  subject,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  a  modem 
lai]guafi;e.  This  confined  science  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  The 
leaniea  alone  were  admitted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge ;  the  ^te  was 
shut  against  all  others,  who  were  suffered  to  remain  involved  in  theurfomser 
daikness  and  ignorance. 

But  though  science  was  thus  prevented,  during  several  ^es,  from  dif- 
fiisii^  itselTthroiKh  society,  and  its  influence  was  much  circumscribed ; 
the  progress  whidi  it  made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the 
mat  causes  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  changje  of  manners  into 
Europe.  The  ardent,  though  ill-judged  spirit  of  in()uiiy  which  1  have 
descnbed,  occasioned  a  fermentation  of  mind  that  put  mgenuity  and  idven^ 
tion  in  motion,  and  ^ve  them  vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment 
of  their  faculties,  which  they  found  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  interesting. 
It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and  occupations  which  tended  to  soflen 
their  manners,  and  to  give  them  some  relish  for  the  gentle  virtues^  peculiar 
to  people  among  whom  science  has  been  cultivated  with  success  [281. 

A.  The  proGpness  of  commerce  bad  considerable  influence  in  polishing 
the  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and  in  establishing  amon^  them 
order,  equal  laws,  and  humanity.  The  wants  of  med,  in  Sie  orig^inal  and 
most  simple  state  of  society,  are  so  few,  and  their  desires  so  limite^  that 
thef  lest  contented  with  the  natural  productions  of  their  climate  and  soil, 
or  with  vrhaX  they  can  add  to  these  by  their  own  rude  industry.  They 
have  no  superfluities  to  disp<^  of,  and  few  necessities  that  demand  a 
supply.      Every  little  community  subsisting  on  its  own  donnesUc  flock,  and 
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satisfied  with  it,  is  either  little  acquainted  with  the  states  tround  it«  or  al 
▼ariance  with  them.  Society  and  roanDen  must  be  coBSMkrahij  impnyred, 
and  many  piovisionsmust  be  Hiade  for  puUic  order  and  personal  secvntr^ 
before  a  liberal  intercourse  can  lake  place  between  difieient  nations.  We 
findy  accordii^lj,  that  the  first  effect  of  the  settlenent  of  the  barbarians  in 
the  Empire,  was  to  dinde  those  nations  which  the  Roman  power  had  miited. 
Europe  was  broken  v  to  many  separate  communities.  The  intercourse 
between  these  divided  states,  ceased  albost  entirely  durii^  se?era]  cen- 
turies. Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  inlestod  bj  pirates ;  nor  eoM 
straqgers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the  ports  of  unctrilised  nations. 
Even  between  distant  parts  of  the  same  kingaom,  the  comBBunicatioo  was 
rare  and  difficult  The  lawless  rapine  of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  formidable  thsui  oppressive,  rendered 
a  journey  of  any  length  a  perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  whicb 
they  resided,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitaots  of  Europe  lost,  in  a  great 
aieasure,  the  knowledge  of  remote  regions,  and  were  unacnuamted  widi 
their  names,  their  situations,  dieir  climates,  and  their  conmooities  [t9]. 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  to  revive  tibe  spirit  ef  commerce, 
and  to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the  intertourse  between  diflerent  nations. 
The  Italians,  by  their  connection  with  Constantinople,  and  other  citit^  of 
tlie  Greek  empire,  had  preserved  in  their  own  country  considerable  rdifib 
or  the  precious  commoaities  and  curious  manu£ictures  of  the  Eiot  They 
communicated  some  knowled^  of  these  to  the  countries  contigoous  to 
Italy.  But  this  commerce  bemg  extremely  limited,  the  inteicouise  which 
it  occasioned  between  different  nations  was  not  considerable.  The  Cru- 
sades, by  leading  multitudes  from  eveiy  comer  of  Europe  Into  Asia,  opened 
a  rowe  extensive  ccnrnmunication  between  the  East  and  West,  wlucn  sub- 
sisted for  two  centuries ;  and  though  the  object  of  these  expeditions  vras 
conquest  and  not  commerce ;  though  the  issue  of  them  proved  as  unfortu- 
nate, as  the  motives  for  undertaking  them  were  wild  and  enthusiastic : 
their  commercial  effects,  as  hath  been  ^wn,  were  both  beneficial  ana 
permanent.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Crusades,  tl)e  great  cities  in 
Italy,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  liberty,  and  together 
with  it  such  privileges  as  rendered  them  respectable  and  independent 
commum'ties.  Thus,  in  eveiy  state,  there  was  formed  a  new  oixler  of 
*  itizens,  to  whom  commerce  presented  itwlf  as  their  pr^r  object,  and 

:>ened  to  them  a  certain  path  to  wealth  and  consideration.  Soon  after 
J.ti  close  of  the  Holy  War,  the  mariner^s  compass  was  invented,  which, 
by  renderiiig  navigation  more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  become  more  adven- 
^orous,  facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and  brought 
ihera  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  Italian  States,  during  the  same  period,  established  a  regular  com- 
merce with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  axxl  drew  ftom  thence  all  the 
rich  products  of  the  Indies.  Thev  ibSfoduoed  Into  their  own  territories 
roanmactures  of  various  kinds,  ana  carried  them  on  with  great  ingenuity 
and  vigour.  They  attempted  new  arts ;  and  transplanted  liom  warmer 
climates,  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  deemed  peculiar,  several  natural 
productions  which  now  furnish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended 
commerce.  All  these  commodities,  whether  imported  Irom  Asia,  or  pro- 
duced by  their  own  skill,  they  disposed  of  to  great  advantage  among  the 
ether  people  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acouire  some  taste  wf  an  elegance 
in  living  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  or  despised  by  them.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  commerce  of^  Europe  was  almosl 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  those  ages 
hr  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies  of  Lombard  mer- 
chants settled  in  every  different  kingdom.  They  were  itken  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  several  govemmenta.  They  emoyed  extensive 
pririleges  and  immunities.    The  operation  of  the  ancient  barbarous  laws 
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copceniwc  gtiMgegy  was  «iq>ended  with  re^>t^  Th^bMane 

^  carriers,  the  manufaf4urer8,  and  -the  baokereof  all  Emope. 

While  the  Itahans,  in  the  South  of  Eufope,  were  cultivatu^  trade  with 

aiicb  iodttBtiy  and  8iicce»y  the  commercial  ^irit  awakened  la  te  North 

towards  the  middle  of  the  (hirteeoth  ceotury.    As  the  natioDi  aroond  the 

Baltic  weitf  at  that  timet  extremely  baibarous,  and  infested  that  sea  with 

fheir  pmciea.  the  cities  of  Lubec  ajid  Hambuigfa,  soon  ttiler  they  bc«ao  ta 

ooeo  some  trade  with  these  people,  ibvod  it  necessaiy  to  enter  into  a  leasnie 

w  mntiial  defence.    They  denied  such  advantages  frcMn  this  union,  that 

other  torwns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and  in  a  short  time,  e^ty  of 

the  most  considerable  cities  scattered  through  those  extensive  countries 

which  aitietch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  jcnned 

in  the  famous  Hanseatic  league,  which  became  so  formidable,  tnat  its 

aliianoe  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs. 

The  members  of  this  powerful  association  formed  the  fint  a^^matic  plan 

of  commerce  known  m  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  common 

hws  enacted  In  thek*  general  assemblies.  They  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe 

with  navai  stanSf  aiSi  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  most  emioeiit  of 

which  was  Bnifi^  in  Flanders,  where  theyestablished  stapies  in  which 

dieir  commerce  was  leffulaiiy  carried  on.    Thither  the  LomlMads  brought 

the  pffoductioDB  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and 

exdiauqged  then  /or  the  moie  bulky,  but  not  less  useful  commodities  of  the 

North.    The  Hansejttic  merchants  disposed  of  the  caigoes  which  they 

received  ifom  the  Lombards,  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  canied  them^up 

&ejneat  rivers  into  the  interior  parts  of  Geimany. 

Tbu  rmlar  intercourse  opened  between  the  natkms  in  the  north  and 
sooth  of  Eorc^,  made  them  sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created 
such  new  and  increasing  demands  for  commodities  of  eveiy  kmd,  that  it 
excited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netheiiands  a  more  vigorous  ^irit 
in  carrying  on  the  two^^eat  manufactures  of  wool  and  ^,  which  seem  to 
have  been  oooaderable  m  that  countiy  as  earl/as  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard  and 
Hanseatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such 
extent  as  well  as  advantage,  as  spread  among  them  a  general  habit  of  in- 
dustij,  which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  most 
opulent*  the  most  populous,  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe* 

Stnick  with  the  nourishing  state  of  these  provinces,  of  which  he  discemed 
the  true  cause,  Edward  lU.  of  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
industry  amoiy  his  own  subjects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to 
flow  into  their  country,  were  so  little  attentive  to  their  commercial  interests, 
as  hard^  to  attempt  those  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they 
fumished  to  foreigners.  By  allurii^  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  as  weD  as  by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement  and 
mruIatioQ  of  tradifif  Edward  gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures 
orRnglandt  and  first  turned  the  active  and  enterprising  genius  of  hb  people 
towaras  those  arts  which  have  raised  the  English  to  the  highest  tank 
amoo|^  commercial  nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce,  and  of  intercourse  between  nations,  how 
inconsidcrd>le  soever  it  may  appear  in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive 
progress  durii^  the  last  and  present  ag;e,  seems  wooderniUy  great,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  state  of  both  m  Europe  previous  to  the  twelflh 
ceotmj.  It  did  not  fall  of  producing  great  e^cts.  Commerce  tends  to 
wear  off  those  prejudices  which  maintain  distinction  aod  animosity  between 
nations.  It  soneos  and  poUsbes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by 
one  of  the  stioogest  of  all  ties,  the  dedre  of  supplying  their  mutual  waals. 
It  disposes  them  to  peace,  by  establishing  m  eveir  state  an  order  of 
citiiens  hcwmd  by  their  mterast  to  be  the  guardians  of  public  tnoquittity. 

Vol.  II.- 
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Ab  soon  as  die  comineFcial  spirit  acquires  vigour,  and  begins  to  gam  ao 
ascendant  in  any  society,  we  discover  a  new  genius  in  its  poficy,  its 
alliances,  its  wars,  and  its  negotiations.  Conspicuous  proofs  of  this  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  states,  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  under  review.  In  proportion  as  com- 
merce made  its  way  into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  they  succes- 
sivehv  turned  their  attention  to  those  objects,  and  adopted  those  mannersy 
which  occupy  and  distinguish  polished  nations  [30]. 


SECTION  n. 


Fiew  qfihe  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  the  Command 
of  the  f^oUional  Force  requisite  in  Foreign  Operations. 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  their  powerful  operation, 
contributed  gradually  to  introduce  regular  government  and  polished  man- 
ners into  the  various  nations  of  Europe.  When  we  survey  the  state  of 
society,  or  the  character  of  individuals,  at  the  opening^  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  and  then  turn  back  to  view  the  condition  of  both  at  the  time 
when  the  bari^aious  tribes,  which  overturned  the  Roman  power,  completed 
their  settlement  in  their  new  conquests,  the  propess  which  mankind  had 
made  towards  order  and  refinement  will  appear  immense. 

Government,  however,  was  still  far  from  having  attained  that  state,  in 
which  extensive  monarchies  act  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, or  cany  db  great  undertakings  with  pereeverancc  and  success. 
Small  tribes  or  communities,  even  in  their  rudest  state,  may  operate  in 
concert,  and  exert  their  utmost  force.  They  are  excited  to  act  not  by  the 
distant  objects  or  the  refined  speculations  which  interest  or  a£fect  men  in 
polished  societies,  but  by  their  present  feelii^.  The  insults  of  an  enemy 
kindle  resentment ;  the  success  of  a  rival  tribe  awakens  emulation ;  these 
passions  communicate  from  breast  to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  with  united  ardoin*,  rush  into  the  field  in  order  to  gratify  their 
revenge,  or  to  acquire  distinction.  But  in  widely  extended  states,  such  as 
the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
where  there  is  little  intercourse  between  tne  distant  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  where  eveiy  great  enterprise  requires  previous  concert  and 
long  preparation,  nothing  can  rouse  and  call  forth  their  united  strength,  but 
the  anscHUte  command  of  a  despot,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  regular 
policy.  Of  the  former,  the  vast  empires  in  the  East  are  an  example ;  the 
irresistible  mandate  of  the  sovereign  reaches  the  most  remote  provinces  of 
his  dominions,  and  compels  whatever  number  of  his  subjects  he  is  pleased 
to  sumnxm,  to  follow  his  standard.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  tne  pre- 
sent age,  are  an  instance  of  the  latter ;  the  prince,  by  the  less  violent,  but 
no  less  eflfectual  operation  of  laws  and  a  well-regulated  government.  Is 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  force  of  his  state,  and  to  employ  it 
in  enterprises  which  require  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts. 

But,  at  the  opening  ot  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the  political  constitution  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  very  different  from  either  of  these  states 
of  government.  The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  en- 
laiged  the  boundaries  of  prerogative  by  successful  encroachments  on  the 
immunities  and  privil^es  of  the  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  authority 
extremely  limited.  The  laws  and  interior  police  of  kingdoms,  thougb 
much  improved  by  the  various  events  and  regulations  which  I  have  enu* 
nerated,  were  still  feeble  and  imperfect.  In  eveiy  countiy,  a  numerous 
body  of  nobles,  who  continued  to  be  formidable  notwithstanding  the  various 
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«zpedieiit8  employed  to  depress  them,  watched  all  the  motkns  of  their 
flcyreieign  with  a  jealous  attentioo,  which  set  bounds  to  his  ambitioD»  and 
dflber  preTented  his  forming  schemes  of  extensive  enterprise^  or  olMtmeted 
the  executioD  of  them. 

The  ordioaiy  revenues  of  eveiy  prince  were  so  extremely  small  ai  to 
be  inadequate  to  any  great  undertaking.  He  depended  for  extraordinaiy 
supplies  on  the  good-wiU  of  his  subjects,  who  granted  them  often  with  a 
lejuctanty  and  always  i^M  a  sparing  hand. 

As  the  revenues  of  princes  were  inconsiderable,  the  armies  which  they 
could  brine  into  the  field  were  unfit  for  lone  and  effectual  service.  Instead 
of  bein^  able  to  employ  troops  trained  to  null  in  arms,  and  to  militaiy  sub- 
oidinatioD*  by  regular  disciplme,  monarchs  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such 
forces  as  their  vs^sals  conducted  to  their  standard  in  consequence  o£  their 
military  tenures.  These,  as  they  were  bound  to  remain  under  arms  only 
for  a  short  time,  could  not  march  far  horn  their  usual  place  of  residence, 
and  being  more  attached  to  th^  lord  of  whom  they  held,  than  to  the  sove- 
re^  wiram  th^  served,  were  often  as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  to 
forward  his  achemes.  Nor  were  they,  even  if  they  had  been  more  sub- 
ject to  the  command  of  the  monarch,  proper  instruments  to  cany  into  exe- 
cotioD  any  great  and  arduous  enterprise.  The  strength  of  an  army,  formed 
either  for  conquest  or  defence,  lies  in  infantry.  To  the  stability  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  l^;ions,  consisting  chiefiy  of  infantry,  the  Romans,  during 
the  times  of  the  republic,  were  indebted  for  their  victories ;  and  when  their 
deac^dants,  foigettii^  the  institutions  which  had  led  them  to  universal 
dominfon,  so  ha  altered  their  military  system  as  to  place  their  principal 
ooofidenee  in  a  numerous  cavdiy,  the  undisciplined  impetuosi^  of  the 
barbarous  naticms,  who  fought  mostly  on  foot,  was  sufficient,  as, I  have 
already  observed,  to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  soou  after  they  set- 
tled in  their  new  conquests^  imlnstructed  by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans, 
relinquished  the  customs  ot  theur  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief  force 
of  titeir  armies  into  cavalry.  Among  the  Romans  this  change  was  occa- 
sioned by  die  effeminacy  of  their  troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  fatigues  , 
of  service,  which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  ancestors  had  sustained 
with  ease.  Among  the  people  who  established  the  new  monarchies  into 
whfdi  Europe  was  divided,  this  innovation  in  military  discipline  seems  to 
have  flowed  from  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  who,  scomine  to  mingle  with 
peisoQS  of  inferior  rank,  aimed  at  being  distii^ished  from  them  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  during  peace.  The  institution  of  chivalry,  and  the 
frequency  of  toumamerits,  in  which  knights,  in  complete  armour,  entered 
the  lists  on  horseback  with  extraordinary  splendour,  displaying  amazii^ 
address,  force,  and  valour,  brought  cavaliy  into  still  greater  esteem. 
The  fondness  for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cavalry.  No  gentleman  would  appear 
in  the  field  but  on  horseback.  To  serve  in  any  other  manner,  he  would 
have  deemed  derogatory  to  his  rank.  The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction, 
was  called  Tke  BtStUy  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  everv  action. 
The  infantiT,  coUected  from  the  drees  and  refuse  of  the  people,  ill  armed 
and  wocse  disciplined,  was  almost  of  no  account. 

As  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations  of  particular  kiM;doms 

less  considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so  they  long  kept  the  princes  of  Europe 

fiom  gsving  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  transactions  of  their,  nei^ 

hours,  as  might  lead  them  to  form  any  regular  system  of  public  security. 

They  were,  of  consequence,  prevented  from  umting  in  confederacy,  or 

bom  SLciiag  with  concert,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and 

bahuace  oTpower,  as  should  hinder  any  state  fiom  rising  to  a  superiority, 

wbkh  mi^t  endanger  the  general  liberty  and  independence.     During 

ftreral  centiories,  the  nations  of  Europe  appear  to  hav^  considered  them 
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vrives  as  lepanite  societies,  scarcely  connected  together  hj  lajr  coouiion 
nleresty  and  little  eooceroed  meacn  other's  afi&irs  or  operations.  An  «z- 
tenare  commerce  did  not  affordhem  an  opportunity  of  ooserring  and  pene- 
trating into  the  schemes  of  eveiy  different  state.  They  had  not  ambassa- 
don  resi<yng  constantly  in  every  court  to  watch  aad  give  eariy  intelligence 
of  all  hs  motions.  The  expectation  of  remote  advantages,  or  the  proapect 
of  dirtant  and  contingent  evils,  were  not  sufficient  to  excite  nations  to  take 
aims.  Such  only  as  were  within  the  sphere  of  immediate  danger,  and 
unavoidably  exposed  to  inimy  or  insult,  thou2:ht  themselves  interested  in 
anrcontest,  or  oound  to  take  precautions  for  their  own  safety. 

Whoever  reccmls  the  transactions  of  any  of  the  more  coosiaerable  £un>- 
pean  states,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  must  write  die  fajstoiy  of  Europe. 
its  various  kingdoms  throughout  that  period,  have  been  formed  into  one 
neat  system,  so  closely  united,  that  each  holdior  a  determinate  station, 
me  operations  of  one  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to  influence  their  counsels  and' 
rerdate  their  measures.  But  previous  tp  the  fiileenth  century,  unless 
when  vicinity  of  territoiy  rendered  the  obcasions  of  discord  frequent  and 
unavoidable,  or  when  natinnal  emidation  fomented  or  embittered  the  spirit 
of  bos^ity,  the  s^^is  of  different  countries  are  seldom  interwoven  widi 
each  (Hher.  In  each  kingdom  of  Europe  ^at  events  and  revolutions  bap- 
t>eDed,  which  the  other  powers  beheld  with  almost  the  same  indifference 
as  if  they  had  been  uninterested  spectators,  to  whom  the  ^fect  of  these 
transactions  could  never  extend. 

Durii^  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  England,  and  notwitb- 
standine  the  alarming  progress  which  was  made  towards  renderju^  one 

Erince  Sie  master  of  both  these  kingdoms,  hardly  one  measure,  which,  can 
e  considered  as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy,  was  formed 
in  order  to  fi^uard  against  an  event  so  fatal  to  Europe.  THe  Dukes  of 
Buigundy  ana  Bretaj^,  whom  their  situation  would  not  pennit  to  remain 
neuSal,  engaged,  it  is  true,  in  the  contest ;  but  in  taking  their  part,  they 
seem  ratbnr  to  have  followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  than  to  have 
been  gniided  by  any  just  discernment  of  the  daneer  which  threatened 
themselves  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  other  princes,  seemingly 
ana£fected  by  the  alternate  successes  of  the  contendinfi"  parties,  left  them 
to  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or  interposed  only  oy  feeble  tuod  inef- 
fectual negotiations. 

NotwitMtanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the  various  kingdoms 
of  Spain  were  eneaged  during  several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occur- 
rences which  vbibly  tended  to  unite  that  oart  6f  the  continent  into  one 
great  monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe  hardly  took  any  step  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  they  gave  a  proper  attention  to  diat  impcMrtant  event. 
They  permitted  a  power  to  rise  imperceptibly,  and  to  acquire  strength 
there,  which  soon  became  formidable  to  all  its  nei^bours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the  spirit  of  domination  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  German  nobles,  agitated 
the  empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  popes,  seconded  by  all  dieir  arti- 
fices and  intrijpies,  nor  the  solicitations  of  the  emperors,  could  induce  anjr 
of  the  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  to  engage  in  their  quarrel,  or  to  avail 
themselves  of  many  favourable  opportunities  of  interposing  with  effect  and 
advantage. 

This  amazing  inactivity,  durinr  transactions  so  interesting,  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  incapacity  of  disceminr  their  political  consequences. 
The  power  of^judging  with  sagacity,  and  of  acting  with  vkKxir,  b  the 
portion  of  men  m  eveiy  age.  The  monarehs  who  reigned  iit  Bie  different 
kmedoms  of  Europe  during  several  centuries,  were  not  blind  to  their  par- 
ticiMar  interest,  negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or  strangers  to  the  method 
of  securing  both.  If  ttiey  did  not  adopt  that  sahitaiy  system,  which  teaches 
modem  fmiticians  to  take  the  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  distant  dangers, 
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wiwdi  pfoupte  then  to  check  Ae  first  encroachments  ef  m  formldftbfe 
p0wer^  and  which  renders  etdi  state  the  guardian^  in  aome  f(egree»  <^  the 
ii^ts  and^mdepeDdeoce  of  all  its  neighbours,  this  was  owing  endrdj-  to 
math  luiyeifcctipns  and  disorders  ki  the  ciyil  gcnremment  of  each  countiy, 
itt  ttttde  k  ioKKissible  fcr  sovereigns  to  act  suitably  to  those  ideas  which 
the  potboe  or  affiun^  and  their  own  observation,  must  hare  sug&^estecL 

But  dBrii^  the  course  of  thefil^eoth  centuiy,  rarious  events  happened, 
whicfa,  b^  ^nrvng  prinoesmore  entire  conmiaDaof  the  force  in  their  respec- 
lif«  ^aaamcftm^  rendered  their  operations  more  vigorous  and  extensive. 
le  iiwrrinnTt  of  this,  the  aifitirs  of  different  kiwaoms  becoming  move 
faquently  as  well  as  more  intimately  connected,  diey  were  nadually 
accurtomed  to  act  in  concert  and  confederacy,  and  were  insennbly  pie- 
paved  for  fanniDr  ji  system  of  policy,  in  order  to  establish  or  to  preserfe 
fodi  a  bohiice  or  power  as  was  most  consistoit  with  the  general  securi^. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charies  the  Fifth,  that  the  ide^  on  which  tms 
system  is  ibwided,  first  came  to  be  fully  understood.  Jt  was  then,  that  die 
manms  by  which  it  has  be^d  unifbrmiy  maintained  since  that  era,  were 
ttHversally  adopted.  On  this  accocmt,  a  view  of  the  causes  and  events 
which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy,  more  sakrtary  and  exten- 
sive than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  human  afiiirs,  is  net 
only  a.  oecessaiy  introduction  to  the  following  wcMk,  but  is  a  capital  object 
in  the  history  ct  Europe. 

The  first' event  that  occasioned  any  coosid^^ble  aheratioii  in  the 
anaoganeBt  of  affiuis  in  Eun^pe,  was  the  annexation  <^  the  extensive  ter- 
ritorjety  which  England  possessed  on  the  continent,  to  the  crown  ^  France. 
Wt^  the  Enriish  were  masters  of  several  of  the  most  fertile  and  opulent 
yraviaces  in  Fiance,  and  a  mat  part  of  its  most  maitial  idiabitants  waa 
tound  to  follow  then:  standard,  an  Enriish  monarch  considered  himsdf 
firtfaer  as  the  rival,  than  as  the  vassal  of  ^  sovere^  of  vrhom  fa^  held. 
The  kingi  of  Fmoe,  circumscribed  and  thwarted  m  their  schemes  asid 
opnalions  by  an  adversary  no  less  jealous  than  formidable,  durst  not  enter 
upon  any  enterprise  of  importance  or  of  difficult.  The  Engfish  were 
aiwa^  at  hand,  ready  to  oppose  them.  Th^  di^Hited  even  dieir  i^^ 
(o  tbor  cnmmf  and  being  able  topenetrate,  with  ease, into  the  heart  df  ^ 
kfiylfltii,  eosid  arm  a^aoast  d^m  those  veiy  hands  wtnch  ought  to  have 
keen  en^loyed  in  their  defence.  Timid  counsels  and  feeble  efforts  were 
MtonJ  to  Hienaicha  in  such  a  situation.  France,  dismembered  end  over- 
avred,€Oildnot  attain  its  prc4>er  station  in  the  system  of  Europe.  Btftthe 
death  of  Heny  V .  of  England,  happily  for  France^  and  not  unfortunately 
for  Us  OTTD  oouBtiy,  deiiveTed  the  French  fron  the  calamity  ef  having  a 
fomen  masler  sealed  on  their  ftaoae.  The  weakness  of  a^long  minetttjr, 
Ihe  WBemioHB  m  the  English  court,  togedier  with  the  unsteady  and^an^id 
oondvct  vrhich  these  occasioned,  amyraed  the  French  a  favourable  epooi^ 
lunity  «f  lecoveiine  the  territories  which  they  had  lost  The  native  vaJour 
of  the  French  nomlity  heightened  to  an  entnasiastic  confidence  liy  a  sup- 
posed intenodtion  ol  Heaven  in  their  behalf;  conducted  in  the  field  by 
ddlfol  ieadeis ;  and  directed  in  the  cabinet  by  a  prudent  moiiarch ;  was 
exerted  with  such  vigour  and  success,  during  this  favourable  juncture,  as 
not  only  wiested  from  the  Eddish  their  new  conquests,  but  gripped  ftiem 
ci  tfaev  ancient  possessions  inrrance,  and  reduced  them  within  the  nemyw 
preciBtb  of  Calais,  and  its  pettv  territory. 

ils  SDoo  as  so  many  considerable  provvaces  were  reunited  to  tbeir 
deBdBioo&  the  kmgs  of  France,  conscious  of  this  acquisition  of  strength, 
h«B  to  toftt  bolder  schemes  of  interior  policy,  as  well  as  of  foreign  €|f»e- 
QtionB.  Tbey  immediately  became  formidalMe  to  their  nei^iboiffBt  who 
began  to  fix  tneir  attention  on  tbeir  measures  and  motions,  the  importanoe 
of  which  Ibey  fully  perceived.  From  thb  era,  France,  possessed  of  the 
advantages  wDich  it  derives  firom  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  territoDe"?, 
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as  well  as  from  the  number  and  valour  of  its  people,  rose  to  new  influence 
in  Europe,  and  was  the  first  power  in  a  condition  to  g^ve  alarm  to  the 
jealousy  or  fears  of  the  states  around  it. 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  thb  increase  of  importance  merely  tp  ^ 
reunion  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  it  A  circumstance 
attended  the  recoveiy  of  these,  which,  thoi^h  less  considerable,  and  less 
observetV  <^o°^'^uted  not  a  little  to  give  adoitional  vigour  and  decision  to 
all  the  efibrts  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate  struggles  between 
France  and  England,  all  the  defects  of  the  military  system  ni^er  the  feudal 
government  were  sensibly  felt.  A  war  of  long  continuance  laoguished^ 
when  carried  on  by  troops  bound  and  accustomed  to  keep  the  field  for  a 
^rt  time.  Armies,  composed  chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavaliy,  were  unfit 
either  for  the  defence  or  tne  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles,  which 
it  became  necessaiy  to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtain  such  per- 
manent and  efiective  force,  as  became  requisite  during  these  lengthened 
contests,  the  kings  of  France  took  into  their,  pay  considerable  bands  of 
mercenary  soldiers,  levied  sometimes  among  t&eir  own  subjects,  and  some- 
times in  foreign  countries.  But  as  the  feud&l  policy  provided  no  sufficient 
fund  for  such  extraordinaiy  service,  these  adventurers  were  dismissed .  at 
the  close  of  every  campaign,  or  upon  any  prospect  of  accommodation ;  and 
having  been  little  accustomed  to  tne  restraints  of  discipline,  they  frcouently 
turned  their  arms  against  the  country  which  they  had  been  hired  to  aefeno, 
and  desolated  it  with  cruelty  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  forei^  enemies. 

A  body  of  troops  kept  coostantly  on  foot,  and  regulariy  trained  to  militaiy 
subordination,  would  have  suppfied  what  was  wanting  in  the  feudal  con- 
stitution, and  have  fiimished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  enter- 
prises to  which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  an  establishment,  however, 
was  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  feudal  poUcy,  and  so  incompatible  with 
the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  tnat  during  several  centuries 
no  monarch  was  either  so  bold,  or  so  powerfiil,  as  to  venture  on  any  step 
towards  introducing  it.  At  last,  Charles  VII.  availing  himself  of  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired  by  his  successes  £^ainst  the  Ei^lish,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  formidable 
enemy  had  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  executed  that  which  his 
{wedecessors  durst  not  attempt.  Under  pretence  of  having  always  ready 
a  f(NPce  sufficient  to  defend  the  kingdom  against  any  sudden  invasion  of  the 
Epglish.  he,  at  the  time  when  he  disbanded  his  otner  troops  [A.  D.  1446], 
retainea  under  arms  a  body  of  nine  thousand  cavalir,  and  of^sixteen  thou- 
sand infantr)r.  He  appropriated  fiinds  for  the  regular  payment  of  these ; 
he  stationed  them  in  difierent  places  of  the  kingdom,  acceding  to  his 

?leasiire  ;  and  aj^pointed  the  officers  who  commanded  and  disciplined  them, 
^he  prime  nobility  courted  this  service,  in  which  they  were  taug:ht  to 
depend  on  their  sovereign,  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  lode  up  to  him  as 
the  judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit.  The  feudal  militia,  composed  of 
the  vas^ls  whom  the  nobles  could  call  out  to  follow  their  standard,  as  it 
was  in  no  decree  comparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regulariy  trained  to  war, 
sunk  gradually  in  reputation.  The  strength  of  an  arm^  was  no  longer 
estimated  solely  by  the  number  of  cavalry  which  served  in  it.  From  the 
time  that  g^powder  was  invented,  ana  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  field 
became  general,  horsemen  cased  in  complete  armour  lost  all  the  advantages 
which  ffave  them  the  pre-eminence  over  other  soldiers.  The  helmet, 
ifae  shield,  and  tiie  breastplate,  which  resisted  the  arrow  or  the  spear,  no 
longer  afforded  them  security  against  these  new  instruments  of  destruction. 
The  service  of  infantiy  rose  again  into  esteem,  and  victories  were  ^^ailoed, 
and  conquests  made,  chieflj  by  their  efforts.  The  nobles  and  their  mili- 
taiy tenants,  though  sometimes  summoned  to  the  field,  according  to  ancient 
ibrai,  were  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  the  troops  with  which  they 
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acted;  and  were  yiewed  with  contempt  by  soldiers  accuitomed  to  the 
Tlgorous  and  steady  op^ratioDS  of  f^^okr  service. 

Tbua  the  reguIatioDS  of  Charles  VII.»  by  establisbiog  the  fint  standii^ 
army  Iqdowd  in  Europe^  occasioned  an  important  revdution  io  its  affairs 
and  poh(^.  By  taking  from  the  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the  national 
militaiy  mice,  which  bad  raised  them  to  such  high  authority  and  import- 
ancey  a  deep  wound  was  given  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  in  that  part  vvhm 
its  poorer  seemed  to  be  most  complete. 

France*  by  forming  this  body  of  r^^af  troops  at  a  time  when  there 
was  hardly  a  squadron  or  company  kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  acquired  such  advantages  oyer  its  ne^hbours,  either  in  attadc 
or  defence,  that  self-preservation  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  imitate  its 
example.  Mercenary  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  considerable 
kingooms  on  the  continent.  They  gradually  became  the  only  military 
force  ^t  was  employed  or  trusted.  It  has  lon^  been  the  chief  object  of 
pc^icy  to  increase  ana  to  support  them.  It  has  Jong  been  the  great  aim  of 
princes  and  ministers  to  discredit  and  to  annfliilate  all  other  means  of 
national  activity  or  defence. 

.As  the  kii^  of  France  ^ot  the  start  of  other  powers  in  establishing  a 
military  force  in  thek*  dommions,  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  foreign 
operations  with  more  vigour,  and  to  greater  extent,  so  they  were,  the  first 
who  effectually  broke  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  humbled  the  great  vassals 
ci  the  crown,  who  hj  their  exorbitant  power  had  long  circumscribed  the 
vara]  prerogative  within  very  narrow  fimits,  and  bad  rendered  all  the 
eaot{s  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable.  Many  things  concurred 
to  undennine,  gradually,  the  power  of  the  feuda^  aristocracy  in  France. 
The  wealth  and  property  of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  during  the 
long  wars  which  the  kingdom  was  obnged  to  maintain  with  the  English. 
The  extraordinary  zeal  with  which  they  exerted  themselves  in  defence 
of  their  country  against  its  ancient  enemies,  exhausted  entirely  the  fbr- 
tunes  of  some  gr^  families.  As  almost  eveiy  province  in  the  kingdom 
was,  in  its  tum,  the  seat  of  war,  the  lands  of  others  were  exposed  to  the 
dei>redations  of  the  enemy,  were  ravaged  by  the  mercenary  troons  which 
thdr  soverek^ns  hired  occasionally,  but  could  not  pay,  or  were  desolated 
with  rage  fm  nxne  destructive^  by  the  peasants,  in  different  insuiuBctions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  necessities  of  government  haviitt^  forced  their  kinrs 
upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  g^at  and  sudoec  alterations  in  the 
current  com  of  the  kingdom,  the  fines*  quit-rents,  and  otber  payments  fixed 
\fj  ancient  custom,  sumc  much  in  value,  and  the  revenues  oi  a  fief  were 
reduced  far  below  the  sum  which  it  had  once  yielded  During  their  con- 
tests with  ^  English,  in  which  a  generous  nobility  courted  every  station 
where  danger  appeared,  or  honour  could  be  eained/  many  fargilies  of  note 
became  extinct,  and  their  fiefs  were  reunited  to  t^e  crown.  Other  fiefs, 
in  a  loqg  course  of  years,  fell  to  female  heirs,  and  were  divided  among 
them ;  weredimini^d  by  profuse  donations  to  t&e  church,  or  were  broken 
and  split  by  the  succession  of  remote  collateral  heirs.* 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  symptoms  of  /iecline  in  that  body  which 
he  wished  to  depress,  Cbaries  Vlf.  during  tbfi  first  interval  of  peace  with 
Kngtod,  made  several  efforts  towards  establishing  the  regal  prerogative  on 
the  nuns  of  the  aristocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so 
many,  as  well  ^  recent,  and  their  services  in  recovering  the  kingdom  so 
splendid,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  wiUi  moderation  and 
caution.  Such,  however,  wa«j  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  acquired 
\n  the  pro^pressof  its  arms  against  the  English,  and  so  much  was  the  power 
of  the  nobility  diminished,  that,  without  any  opposition,  he  soon  made 
imovatiOfiB  oi  gre^^  consequence  in  the  constitution.    He  not  only  cstah* 

•  BoolalaviUlen  EfliftoirodeGottvenieinoiitcle  France,  Lettrextt. 
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but  he  was  the  first  moiiarch  of  rnaKe,  who,  by  bis  loftl  «(iUct  [A.  D. 
1440],  without  &e  coocunence  of  the  Statesyeneial  of  die  fcmgdlom,  kTied 
an  eztraordiiBiy  subsidj  od  his  people.  He  prevailed  likewise  witti  bis 
MibyectSy  to  render  several  taxes  perpetual,  which  had  foriDeriy  beM 
imposed  occaaioDaU^  and  exacted  auxing  a  ahoit  time.  By  means  of  all 
these  ioQOvatioDSy  he  acquired  such  an  increase  of  power,  andextraded  his 
pr«x)gatiye  so  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  that,  from  belnr  the  most 
depemlent  prince*  who  had  evct  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  ne  came  to 
pofisesfc  dining  tiie  latler  years  of  his  letgOf  a  degree  of  autibofity  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages.* 

The  igkn  of  humbling  the  nobuity  which  Charles  hejgan  to  exeoutti  his 
son  Louis  XI.  carried  on  with  a  bolder  spirit,  and  wrab  greater  success. 
Louis  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  Qrrant ;  and  at  whatever  period  he 
had  been  called  to  ascend  the  throne,  bis  reini  must  have  abounded  with 
schemes  to  ojqpress  his  people,  and  to  jenoer  his  own  power  absolute. 
Subtle,  unfeeliBg,  cruel ;  a  stranger  to  eveiy  princij^  of  int^gritj,  and 
regardless  of  decency,  he  scorned  all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  honour) 
or  the  desire  of  fame,  impose  even  upon  ambitious  men.  Sag^ous,  at  the 
same  time,  to  discern  what  he  deemied  his  true  interest,  and  influenced  by 
that  alone,  he  was  capable  of  pufBuin^  it  with  a  ]^rseverin^  industir,  and  of 
adhering  to  it  with  a  systematic  spirit,  from  which  no  object  could  divert, 
and  no  da^^  could  deter  him. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  as  profound  as  tiiey  were  fatal 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  filled  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment with  i^w  men,  ^id  often  with  persons  whom  he  cafied  fit>m  tiie 
lowest  as  well  as  most  despise^  functions  of  life,  and  raised  at  pleasure  to 
stations  of  great  power  or  trust.  These  were  his  only  confidents,  whom 
he  consulted  in  forming  |us  nlans,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  them :  while  me  nobles,  accustomed  to  be  the  companions,  the 
fevourites,  and  the  numsters  of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with  such 
studied  and  mortifying  neglect,  that  if  they  would  not  submit  to  follow 
a  court  in  which  they  appealed  without  any  shadow  of  their  ancient  power, 
they  were  obliged  to  retiie  to  their  castles,  where  ther  remained  unem- 
pkyed  and  forgotten.  Not  satisfied  wiii  having  rendered  the  nobles  of 
lees  coBsideiami,  by  tainng  out  of  their  hands  the  sole  dii^ction  of  affiJrs, 
Louis  added  insult  to  neglect ;  and  by  violatmg  their  most  valuable  privi- 
leges, endeavoured  to  degrade  the  or(Hir,and  to  reduce  the  members  of  it  to 
the  same  level  witkother  subjects.  Persons  of  the  highest  mk  amonr  ^m, 
if  so  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes,  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaxen  the 
jealousy  of  his  capncious  temper,  were  persecuted  with  rigour,  from 
which  all  jrho  beloaged  to  tne  order  oif  nobility  had  bi&erto  been 
exempted  ;  they  were  tried  by  judges  who  had  no  right  to  take  cogninmce 
of  their  actions ;  and  w«re  subject  to  torture,  or  condemned  Co  an  igno- 
minious death,  without  reg^ard  to  their  birth  or  condition.  The  peop^^ 
accustomed  to  see  the  blood  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  shed  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  to  behold  them  shut  up  in  dungeons, 
and  carried  about  in  cages  of  iron,  began  to  view  the  nobility  with  less 
reverence  than  formerly,  and  looked  up  with  terror  to  the  royal  authority, 
which  seemed  to  have  humbled  or  annftirlaled  eveiy  other  power  in  me 
kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oppression  might  rouse  the 
nobles,  whom  the  rigour  of  his  government  had  intimidated,  or  ^t  self-pre- 
servation mkfat  at  last  teach  them  to  unite,  dexterously  scattered  among  them 
the  aeedi  of  discord ;  and  industriously  fomented  those  ancient  animosities 

*  HMoire  de  France  par  VeHyetVUIarat,  ton  xr.  XII,  &€.  380.  uno.  x?i  SM.    Variatkmi  dt 
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between  the  pmX  &xiulies,  which  the  spirit  of  jealodsy  aiMl  emtilatktti 
nafanal  to  the  leddal^verDineDty  iiad  Qri^idally  kindled  and  still  kept  alive. 
To  acGom]gUdi  thisy  all  the  arts  of  intneuey  all  the  mysteries  ana  refiiie«- 
rnents  of  his  fiaudulent  policy  were  em^oyed,  and  wim  such  success,  that 
at  aJuDctuie  which  reouiied  the  most  streouous  ^forts,  as  well  as  the  meet 
perfect  unioo,  the  nobles  never  acted,  except  during  one  short  sally  of 
reaentigsiit  at  the  begiDniD|;'of  his  re^n«  either  with  vieouror  in  concert. 

As  lit  itripjped  the  nobili^  of  their  pnvileges*  he  adoed  to  the  power 
and  preiogati?e  of  the  crown.  In  order  to  hare  at  oominand  such  a  body 
of  aoidiers  as  might  be  sufficient  to  crush  any  force  that  his  disafiected 
suhfects  could  draw  together,  he  not  only  kept  on  foot  the  regular  troc^ 
which  his  father  had  raised,  but,  besides  aimnenting  their  number  con- 
siderably, he  took  into  his  pa7  six  thousand  Swiss,  at  that  time  the  best 
disciplined  and  most  formidable  infantry  in  Europe.*  From  the  Jealousy 
natural  to  tyzants,  he  confided  in  these  foreign  mercenaries,  as  the  mosf 
devoted  instnunents  of  oppression,  and  the  most  faithfiil  euaidians  of  the 
power  which  he  had  usurped.  That  they  might  be  ready  to  act  ou  the 
shortest  warning,  he,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  kept  a  considera-^ 
ble  body  of  them  encamped  in  one  puice.t 

Great  funds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  addi* 
tiODal  establishment^  but  to  supply  the  sums  employed  in  the  various 
enterprises  which  the  restless  activity  of  his  genius  prompted  him  to 
undertake.  But  the  prerogative  that  his  father  had  assumed,  of  levying 
taxes  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Stateshgenenl,  which  he  was  careful 
not  ool;^  to  retain  but  to  extend,  enabled  him  to  provide  iiij^me  measure 
for  the  iiH  II  iiim  charges  of  government. 

What  his  jortfOgative,  enlarged  as  it  was,  could  not  fiunisb,  his  address 
procured-  He  was  the  first  monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method 
of  managing  those  fteat  assemblies,  in  which  the  feudal  policy  had  vested 
the  power  of  grantuiK  subsidies  and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  taught 
other  princes  me  &t^  art  of  be^nning  their  attack  on  public  liberty,  b^ 
comiptinff  the  source  from  which  it  should  flow.  By  exerting  ah  his 
power  ana  address  in  influencing  the  election  of  representatives,  by  bribing 
or  overawing  the  members,  and  by  various  changes. which  he  ardully  made 
in  die  foqn  of  their  deUberations,  Louis  acquired  such  entire  direction  of 
these  asKmblies,  that,  bom  being  the  v^ilant  guardians  of  the  privilege 
and  properhr  oi  the  people,  he  rendered  them  tamehr  subservient  towards 
prooQoliqg  the  most  odious  measures  o^  his  reign.}  As  no  power  remained 
to  set  bounds  to  his  exactions^  he  not  only  continued  all  the  taxes  imposed 
by  his  father,  but  made  great  additions  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum 
that- appeared  astonishing  to  his  contemporaries.§ 

Nor  was  it  the  power  alone  or  wealth  of  the  crown  that  Louis  increased ; 
he  extended  its  territories  by  acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  got  pos* 
aessioD  of  Roussillon  by  purchase  ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
will  of  Chaiies  d'Amou ;  and  upon  the  death,  of  Chsuies  the  Bold,  he 
seized  with  a  strong  hand  Buigundy  and  Artois,  which  had  belom^ed  to 
that  prince.  Thus,  during  the  courss  of  a  sii^le  re!gn,  France  was  lormed 
into  one  compact  kingdcon,  and  the  steady  unrelenting  policy  of  Louis  XI. 
not  oidy  subdued  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal  nobles,  but  established 
a  species  of  government,  scarely  less  absolute,  or  less  temble  than  eastern 
den>oti8ni. 

But  htsd  as  his  administration  was  to  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  the 
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authorhj  which  he  had  acquiredt  the  resources  of  which  he  became 
mastery  and  his  freedom  from  restraint  in  concerting  his  i)lans  as  well  as  in 
executing  tbem»  rendered  his  reign  active  and  enterprising.  Louis  nego- 
tiated in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  he  observed  the  motions  of  all  his 
nei^bouTS ;  he  engaged,  either  a?  principal,  or  as  an  auziliaiy,  in  eveiy 
great  transaction ;  his  resolutions  were  prompt,  his  operations  vigorous ; 
and  upon  eveiy  emeigence  he  could  call  forth  into  action  the  whole  force 
of  his  Kingdom.  From  the  era  of  his  reign,  the  kings  of  France,  no  longer 
fettered  and  circumscribed  at  home  bj  a  jealous  nobility,  have  exerted 
themselves  more  abroad,  have  formed  more  extensive  schemes  of  foreign 
conouests,  and  have  carried  on  war  with  a  spirit  and  vigour  long  unknown 
in  Europe. 

The  example  which  Louis  set  was  too  inviting  not  to  b^  imitated  hj 
other  princes.  Henry  VIL,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  formed  the  plan  of  enlaiging  his  own  prerogative,  by  break  ii^ 
the  power  of  the  nobility.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  undertook 
to  execute  it,  were  less  favourable  than  those  which  induced  Charles  VH. 
to  make  the  same  attempt ;  and  the  ^irtt  with  which  he  conducted  it, 
was  veiy  different  from  that  of  Louis  AL  Charles,  by  the  success  of  his 
arms  against  the  English,  by  the  merit  of  having  expelled  them  out  of  so 
many  provinces,  had  established  himself  so  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  as  encouraged  him  to  make  bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
constitution.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis  broke  through  every  barrier, 
and  endeavoured  to  sunnount  or  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  his 
way.  But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title  ;  a  popular  faction 
was  ready  eveiy  moment  to  take  arms  against  him  ;  and  after  long  civil 
wars,  during  which  the  nobility  had  often  displayed  their  power  in  creatine 
and  deposii^  kings,  he  felt  that  the  legal  authority  had  been  so  mucE 
relaxedQ  and  that  he  entered  into  possession  of  a  prerogative  so  much 
abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  cany  on  his  measures  deliberately, 
and  without  any  violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that 
formidable  structure,  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open  force.  His 
schemes,  though  cautious  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  well  concerted, 
and  productive  in  the  end  of  ereat  effects.  By  his  laws,  permitting  the 
barons  to  break  the  entails  of  their  estates,  and  expose  them  to  sale  :  by 
his  regulations  to  prevent  the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  tnose 
^numerous  bands  of  retainers,  which  rendered  them  formidable  and  turbu* 
lent ;  by  favourinfl^  the  rising  power  of  the  commons ;  by  encouraging 
population,  agriculture,  and  commerce ;  by  securing  to  his  subjects,  during 
a  long  reign,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  which  flow  from  the  arts  of 
peace ;  by  accustoming  them  to  an  administration  of  government,  under 
which  the  laws  were  executed  with  steadiness  and  vigour  j  he  made 
imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  in  the  English  constitution,  and 
transmitted  to  his  successor  authority  so  extensive,  as  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  and 
most  v^orous  efforts. 

'  In  Sj^BMu  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;  the  gloiy  that  they  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which 
brought  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  period ;  the  command  of 
the  great  armies  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  lon^  on  foot,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  acunmistration ; 
and  the  address  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  every  incident  that 
occurred  to  humble  the  nobilihr,  and  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  con- 
spired in  raising  these  monaicns  to  such  eminence  and  authority,  as  none 
of  their  predecessors  had  ever  enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which 
shall  be  explained  in  another  place,  prevented  tlieir  attaining  the  same 
powers  with  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  preserved  the  feudal 
constitution  kxiger 'entire  in  Spain,  their  great  abilities  sunolied  the  defisds 
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of  tbeir  pierusatiTey  and  improved  with  such  dexterity  all  the  advantages 
wluch  tbey  possessed,  that  Ferdinand  carried  on  his  f^rei^  operations, 
wl^ch  -were  very  extensive,  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  e^t. 

While  these  princes  were  thus  enlarging  tne  boundaries  of  prerogative, 
and  taking  such  steps  towards  rendering  their  kingdoms  capable  of  acting 
with  union  and  force,  events  occurred,  which  called  them  forth  to  exert 
the  new  powers  which  they  had  acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such 
a  series  oi  enterprises  and  negotiations,  that  the  affairs  of  allthe  considerable 
natioas  in  Europe  came  to  be  insensibly  interwoven  with  each  other ;  and 
a  grcat  pditical  system  was  gradually  formed,  which  grew  to  be  an  object 
oT univeraal  attention. 

The  first  event  which  merits  notice,  on  account  of  its  influence,  in  pn>> 
ditcing  this  chanse  in  the  state  of  Europe,  was  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Suiigundy. 
For  some  years  before  her  father's  death,  she  had  been  considered  as  the 
apparent  successor  to  his  territories,  and  Charles  had  made  proposals  of 
manying  her  to  several  different  princes,  with  a  view  of  alluring  them,  by 
that  offer,  to  favour  the  schemes  which  his  restless  ambition  was  continually 
fimniog. 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of  general  attention  ;  and 
all  the  advanta^  of  acquirii^  possession  of  her  territories,  the  most 
opulent  at  that  time,  and  the  best  cultivated  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
were  perfectly  understood.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Charles 
open^  the  succession  [A.  D.  1477,  Jan.  5],  the  eves  of  all  the  princes  in 
Europe  were  turned  towards  Maiy,  and  they  felt  themselves  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  choice  which  she  was  about  to  make  of  the  person  on  whom 
she  would  bestow  that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  XL,  from  whose  kingdom  several  of  tlie  provinces  which  she  pos- 
sessed had  been  dismembered,  &nd  whose  dominions  stretched  along  the 
frontieTS  of  her  territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court  her  alliance. 
He  had,  likewise,  a  good  title  to  expect  the  favourable  reception  of  any 
reasonable  proposition  he  should  make,  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  a 
princess,  who  was  the  vassal  of  hb  crown,  and  descended  from  the  royal 
bkxxi  of  Fiance.  There  were  only  two  propositions,  however,  which  he 
couJd  make  with  propriety.  The  one  was  tne  marriage  of  the  dauphin, 
the  other  that  a[  the  count  of  An^ouleme,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  with  the 
heiress  of  Bu]|^ndy.  By  the  former,  be  would  have  aimexed  all  her 
tetritories  to  his  crown,  and  have  rendered  France  at  once  the  most  re- 
H>ectable  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  great  disparity  of  ages  between 
the  two  parties,  Mary  bein^  twenty  and  the  dauphin  only  eight  years  old : 
the  avowed  resolution  of  the  Flemings,  not  to  choose  a  master  possessed 
of  such  power  as  mi^ht  enable  him  to  form  schemes  dangerous  to  their 
liberties;   together  with  their  dread  of  falling  under  the  odious  and 

Spressive  government  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing 
IS  plan  which  it  was  vain  to  think  of  surmounting.    By  the  latter,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Mary  havii^ 
disoovered  some  inclination  to  a  match  with  the  count  of  Ai^ouleme,* 
Louis  would  have  prevented  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  from 
being  conveyed  to  a  rival  power,  and  in  return  for  such  a  splendid  esta- 
blishment for  the  count  of  Angouleme,  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would 
have  extc»ted  from  him,  concessions  highly  beneficial  to  the  crown  o« 
France.    But  Louis  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a 
aooked  and  insidious  policy,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  what  wa? 
obvk>us  and  simple  ;  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice  and  refinement,  that  he 
came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  object,  than  merely  as  the 
means  of  conducting  affairs.    From  this  principle,  no  less  thaa  a^  his 

*  M tan.  4*  Couincf,  i.  338. 
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uowillii^ness  to  aggrandize  any  of  his  own  subjects,  or  from  his  desire  of 
oppressing  the  house  of  Bui^gundy,  which  he  hated,  he  neglected  the 
course  which  a  prince  less  able  and  artful  would  have  taken,  and  followed 
one  more  suited  to  his  own  g[enius. 

He  proposed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  arms,  master  of  those  pro- 
Tinces  which  Mary  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  to  j^ush  his 
compiests  into  her  other  territories,  while  he  amused  her  with  insisting 
contmually  on  the  unpracticable  match  with  the  dauphin.  In  ^rosecutine 
this  plan,  he  displayed  wonderful  talents  and  industiy,  and  exhibited  such 
scenes  of  treachery,  falsehood,  and  cruelty,  as  are  amazing  even  in  the 
history  of  Louis  Xl.  Immediately  upon  tne  death  of  Charles,  he  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  advanced  towards  the  Netherlands.  He  corrupted 
the  leading  men  in  the  provinces  of  Bujgundy  and  Artois,  and  seduced 
them  to  desert  their  sovereign.  He  got  admission  into  some  of  the  frontier 
towns  by  bribing  the  ^veroors ;  the  gates  of  others  were  opened  to  him 
in  consequence  m  his  mtrigues  with  the  inhabitants.  ^  He  negotiated  with 
Maiy :  and,  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her  subjects,  he  betrayed  to 
them  her  most  important  secrets.  He  carried  on  a  private  correspondence 
with  the  two  ministers  whom  she  chiefly  trusted,  and  then  communicated 
the  letters  which  he  had  received  fix>m  them  to  the  states  of  Flanders,  who, 
enraged  at  their  perfidy,  brought  them  immediately  to  trial,  tortured  them 
with  extreme  cruelty,  and,  unmoved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  their 
sovereign,  who  knew  and  approved  oi  all  that  the  ministera  had  done, 
they  beheaded  them  in  her  presence.* 

While  Louis,  by  this  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  great  monarch,  was 
securing  the  possession  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Sonmie, 
the  states  of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage,  between  their  sovereign  and  his 
son  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria  [A.  D.  1477].  The  illustrious  birth 
of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  di^ty  of  vi^hich  he  had  the  prospect, 
rendered  the  alliance  honourable  for  Mary,  while,  from  the  distance  of  his 
hereditaiy  territories,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  revenues,  his  power  was  so 
inconsiderable,  as  did  not  excite  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  Flemings. 

Thus  Louis,  by  the  caprice  of  his  temper,  and  the  excess  of  his  refine- 
ments, put  the  house  of  Austria  in  oossession  of  this  noble  inheritance.  By 
this  acquisition,  the  foundation  of^  the  future  grandeur  of  Charles  V.  was 
laid ;  and  he  became  master  of  those  territories,  which  enabled  him  to 
cany  on  his  most  formidable  and  decisive  operations  against  France. 
Thus,  too,  the  same  monarch  who  first  united  the  interior  lorce  of  France 
and  established  it  on  such  a  footing,  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  contributed,  far  contraiy  to  his  intention,  to  raise  up  a  rival 
power,  which,  during  two  centuries,  has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed 
the  arms,  and  checked  the  progress  of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth  centmy,  was  the  expe- 
dition of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy  [A.  D.  1494].  This  occasioned  revolu- 
tions no  less  memorable ;  produced  alterations,  both  in  the  military  and 
political  sjrstem,  which  were  more  immediately  perceived ;  roused  the 
states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts :  and  blended  their  affairs  and  interests 
moie  closely  together.  The  mild  administration  of  Charies,  a  weak  but 
generous  pnnce,  seems  to  have  revived  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  French 
nation,  which  the  ri^id  despotism  of  Louis  XI.  his  father,  had  depressed 
and  almost  extingui^ed.  The  ardour  for  military  service,  natural  to  the 
French  nobility,  returned,  and  their  young  noonarch  was  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish his  reign  by  some  splendid  enterprise.  While  he  was  uncertain 
towards  what  quarter  he  should  turn  his  arms,  the  solicitations  and  intrigues 
of  Alt  Italian  politician,  no  less  infamous  on  account  of  his  crimes,  tfaao 
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wMMint  for  his  abilities  determined  bis  choice.  LudoWce  Sfbna,  hayiitt: 
formed  tiie  design  of  deposiitt:  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Hilao,  and^ 
lacing  himself  on  the  ducal  throne,  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  combinatioa 
of  tiie  Italian  powers  to  oppose  this  measure,  and  to  support  the  injured 
princey  with  whom  most  ofthem  were  connected  hy  blood  or  alliance,  that 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  Me  protector.  The 
king  of  France  was  the  person  to  whom  he  applied ;  and  without  disclosing 
his  own  intentions,  he  laboured  to  prevail  with  him  to  march  into  Italy,  at 
the  head  tii  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  seize  the  crown  of  Naples,  to 
which  Charles  bad  pretensions  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  right 
to  that  kingdom  claimed  b^  the  Angevin  family,  had  been  conveyed  to 
Louis  Xl.  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Maine'  and  Provence.  But  that 
s^dous  monarch,  though  be  took  immediate  possession  of  those  territories 
oT  whidi  Chaiies  was  really  master,  totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a 
kkiedom,  over  vrhich  another  prince  reigned  in  tranquillity :  and  unifonnlj 
de^uioed  involving  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  Italian  politics.  His  son, 
DXHne  adventurous,  or  more  inconsiderate,  embarked  eagerly  in  this  enter* 
prise ;  and  contemning  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  most  experienced  coun? 
seUors,  prepared  to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  power  which  Cnarles  possessed  was  so  great,  that  he  redLoned 
himself  equal  to  this  arduous  undertaking.  His  lather  had  transmitted  to 
him  such  an  ample  prerogative,  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  c^  his 
kingdom.  He  himself  had  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minioDS,  Inr  his  prudent  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  which 
rendered  him  master  of  that  province,  the  last  of  the  great  fiefs  that 
remained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  soon  assembled  forces  which 
he  thought  sufficient ;  and  so  impatient  was  he  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a 
conqueror,  that  sacrificii^  what  was  real,  for  what  was  chimerical,  he 
restored  Roussillon  to  Fenunand,  and  gave  up  part  of  his  father's  acquisitions 
in  Artois  to  Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  inducing  these  princes  not  to 
molest  France,  wlnle  he  was  carryii^  on  his  operations  in  Italy. 

But  flo  di&rent  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  finom  those  which  we  shall  behold  in  the  course  of  this  histoiy, 
that  tlie  aimy  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great  enterprise,  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  men.  The  train  of  artillery,  however,  the  ammu- 
nitioo,  and  warlike  stores  of  every  kind  provided  for  its  use,  were  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense  apparatus  of  modem 
war.* 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with  nothing  able  to  resist 
them.  The  Italian  powers  having  remained,  during  a  long  period,  undis- 
tmbed  by  the  invasion  of  any  fore^  enemy,  had  formed  a  ^stem  with 
reject  to  their  afl^rs,  both  in  peace  and  lyar,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
In  Grda  to  adjust  the  interests,  and  balance  the  power  of^the  different 
states  into  which  Italy  was  divided,  they  were  eng^aged  in  perpetual  and 
endless  n^otiations  with  each  other,  which  they  conductea  with  all  the 
subtletr  of  a  refining  and  deceitful  policy.  Tneir  contests  in  the  field* 
when  wiesy  had  recourse  to  arms,  were  decided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent 
and  bloodless  victories.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  danger  which 
now  impended,  they  had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they  had  studied,  and 
employed  their  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order  to  avert  it.  But^  this 
proviiK'  inefRsctual,  their  bands  of  effeminate  mercenaries,  the  only  military 
KMice  that  remained  in  the  countiy,  being  fit  only  for  the  parade  of  service,* 
were  terrified  at  the  aspect  of  real  war,  and  shrunk  at  its  approach.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresistible.  Florence, 
F»a,  and  Hoxne^  opened  their  gates  as  the  French  army  advanced.  The 
ptospect  of  this  dreadful  invasion  struck  one  king  of  Naples  with  such 
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panic  terror,  that  he  died  (if  we  may  believe  historians)  of  the  fiwht 
Another  abdicated  his  throne  from  the  same  pusillanimous  spirit.  A  third 
fled  out  of  his  dominions,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  Neapolitan 
frontiers.  Charles,  afler  marching  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alp8» 
with  as  much  rapidity,  and  almost  as  little  opposition,  as  if  he  had  been 
on  a  progress  througn  his  own  dominions,  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne  of  r^aples,  and  intimidated  or  gate  law  to  eveiy  power  in  Italy. 

Such  was  the  conclssion  of  an  expedition,  that  must  be  considered  as 
the  first  great  exertion  of  those  new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe 
had  acquired,  and  now  began  to  exercise.  Its  efifects  were  no  less  con 
siderable,  than  its  success  l^d  been  astonishing.  The  Italians,  unable  to 
resist  the  impression  of  the  enemy  who  broke  in  upon  them,  permitted  him 
to  hold  on  his  course  undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  that  no  single 
power,  which  they  could  rouse  to  action,  was  an  equal  match  for  a  monarch 
who  ruled  over  such  extensive  territories,  and  was  at  the  head  of  such  a 
martial  people ;  but  that  a  confederacy  might  accomplish  what  the  separate 
members  ot  it  durst  not  attempt.  To  this  expedient,  the  only  one  that 
remained  to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the  yoke,  they  had  recourse. 
While  Charles  inconsiderately  wasted  bis  time  at  Naples  in  festivals  and 
triumphs  on  account  of  his  past  successes,  or  was  fondly  dreaming  of  future 
conquests  in  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  which  he  now  aspired,  they  formed 
against  him  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the  Italian  states,  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Aragon.  The 
union  of  so  many  powers,  who  suspended  or  forgot  all  their  particular 
animosities,  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against  an  enemy  who  had 
become  formidable  to  them  all,  awakened  Charies  fix>m  his  thoughtless 
security.  He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning  to  France. 
An  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by  the  allies,  was  ready 
to  obstruct  his  march ;  and  though  the  French,  with  a  daring  courage, 
which  more  than  countervailed  their  inferiority  in  number,  broke  through 
that  great  body  and  gained  a  victoiy,  which  opened  to  their  monarch 
a  safe  passage  into  his  own  territories,  ne  was  stripped  of  all  his  conauests 
in  Italy  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  had  taken  to  acquire  them :  and  the 
political  system  in  that  country  resumed  the  same  appearance  as  before  his 
mvasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy  seems  to  have 
instructed  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  as  much  as  the  irruption  of 
the  French  had  disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  had  extended,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  maxims  of  that  political  science 
which  had  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  regiflate  the  operations  of  the 
petty  states  in  their  own  countiy.  They  had  discovered  the  method  of 
preventing  any  monarch  from  rising  to  such  a  de^ee  of  power,  as  was 
inconsbtent  with  the  general  liberty ;  and  had  manifested  ttie  importance 
of  attending  to  that  ^at  secret  in  modem  policy,  the  preservation  of  a 
proper  distribution  oFpower  among  all  the  members  of^the  system  into 
which  the  states  of  EAirope  are  formed.  During  all  the  wars  of  which 
Italj  from  that  time  was  the  theatre,  and  amidst  the  hostile  operations 
which  the  imprudence  of  Louis  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  of 
Ararai,  carried  on  in  that  country,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  that  period  at  whioh  the  subsequent  history 
commences,  the  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  power  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  became  tro  great  object  of  attention  to  the  statesmen  of 
Italy.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  them.  Self-preservation  taught  otlicr 
powers  to  adopt  it.  It  grew  to  be  fashionable  and  universal.  From  this 
era  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  that  Intercourse  between  nations,  which  has 
linked  the  powers  of  Europe  so  closely  together;  and  can  discern  the 
operations  of  that  provident  policy,  which,  during  peace,  guards  against 
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lemote  and  contingent  Oaogers ;  and»  in  war,  has  preyented  npid  and 
destrwctiTe  conquests. 

This  was  not  the  only  effect-of  the  opeiations  which  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  cairied  on  in  Italy.  They  contributed  to  render  general  such  a 
change,  as  the  French  had  beg^  to  make  in  the  state  of  their  troops ;  and 
obliged  all  (he  princes  who  appeared  on  this  new  theatre  of  action,  to  put 
the  mflftaiyibice  of  dieir  kingdoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of 
France.  When  the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote  from  the  countries 
which  maintained  the  contest,  the  service  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to 
be  of  any  use ;  and  the  necessity  of  employing  sddiers  regularly  trained 
to  arms,  and  kept  in  constant  ns^  came  at  once  to  be  evident.  When 
Cbaiies  VIII.  marched  into  Italy,  his  cavalry  was  entirely  coixq[X)8ed  of 
those  companies  <^  grendarmes,  embodied  by  Charles  VII.  and  continued 
by  Louis  XI. ;  his  iiSuitiy  consisted  partly  of  Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons, 
and  partly  of  (xascons,  armed  and  disciplmed  after  the  Swiss  model.  To 
diese  Louis  XII.  added  a  body  of  Germans,  well  known  in  the  wars  of 
Itahr  by  the  name  of  the  Blac*k  Bands.  But  neither  of  these  monarchs 
made  amr  account  of  the  feudal  militia,  or  ever  had  recourse  to  that 
militaiy  iorce  which  they  m^ht  have  conmianded,  in  virtue  of  ttie  ancient 
iostitutioDS  in  their  kingdom.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  act  in  Italy,  employed  similar  instruments,  and  trusted  tlie 
ezecuti<»  of  their  fhns  entire^  to  mercenaiy  troops. 

This  innovation  m  the  militaiy  system  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
which  the  custom  of  employing  Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion 
of  introducing.  The  aims  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  different  from 
those  <^  other  Ekuopean  nations.  During  their  loi^  and  violent  struggles 
10  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  nouse  of  Austria,  whose  armies, 
like  those  of  other  considerable  j^rinces,  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy-armed 
cavahr^,  the  Swiss  found  that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gen- 
tlemen residing  In  their  countijr,  at  that  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  bring  into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  of 
facing  the  enemy.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  all  their  confidence 
in  in&LiUry ;  ami  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of 
cavaliy,  they  gave  the  soldiers  breastplates  and  helmets  as  defensive  armour ; 
toc:ether  with  long  spears,  halberts,  and  heavy  swords,  as  weapons  of 
o£nce.  They  forqied  them  into  large  battalions  ranged  in  deep  and 
doee  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on  eveiy  side  a  formidable  front  to 
the  enemy.*  The  men  at  arms  could  make  no  impression  on  the  solid 
strength  Ctt  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  all  their  attempts  to 
conquer  Swisserland.  It  broke  the  Buigundian  gendarmerie,  which  was 
tcaieely  inferior  to  diat  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation  ;  and 
wben  mrst  called  to  act  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  every 
enemy  that  attempted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proofsi>f  the  decisive 
^Eiect  of  in&ntiy,  exhibited  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  restored  that 
service  to  reputation,  and  gradually  re-established  the  opinkm  which  had 
been  loQg  exploded,  of  its  superior  impcurtance  in  the  operations  of  war. 
But  the  gioiy  which  the  Swiss  had  acquired,  having  inspired  them  with 
such  hm  ideas  of  their  own  prowess  and  consequence  as  frequently  ren- 
dered £em  mutinous  and  insolent,  the  princes  who  emploj^ed  them  became 
weaiT  of  depending  on  the  caprice'  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  began  to 
turn  meir  attentkxi  towards  the  improvement  of  their  national  infan&y. 

The  German  powers,  havjng  the  command  of  men,  whom  nature  has 
endowed  widi  that  steady  courage  and  persevering  strength  which  fonns 
them  to  be  soldiers,  soon  modelled  JheiT  troops  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
vied  with  the  Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour 

The  French  monarchs,  though  more  slowly,  and  with  greater  difficuHyt 
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accostomed  die  impetoous  spirit  of  their  people  to  subotdioatioD  ami 
discipline ;  and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  menr  national  in&ntiT  respect* 
able,  tiiat  aseariy  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL  several  gentlemen  of  nigh  rank 
had  so  far  alnmwtned  their  ancient  ideas,  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into  that 
service.* 

The.  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made  it  difficult  to  employ  any  other 
than  their  national  troops  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the 
dbief  scene  of  their  operations  in  that  countiy,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss 
dkcipline,  but  improved  upon  it,  by  mingling  a  ph)per  number  of  soMierSf 
arroea  with  heavy  muskets,  in  their  battalions :  and  thus  formed  that  fiimous 
body  of  infantiy,  vf\nch  durinr  a  centdry  ana  a  half,  was  the  admiratioo 
and  terror  of  all  Europe.  The  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the 
number  of  their  cavaliy,  and,  in  imitation  of  tliKsir  more  poweifol  neigh- 
bours, brought  the  stren^  of  their  armies  to  consist  m  foot  soldiers. 
From  this  period  the  nations  of  Europe  have  carried  on  war  with  forces 
more  adapted  to  evenr  species  of  service,  more  capable  of  acting  in  eveiy 
country,  and  better  mted  both  for  making  conquests,  and  for  preserving 
them. 

As  their  etbrts  in  Italy  led  the  people  of  Europe  to  these  immovements 
in  the  art  of  war,  they  gave  &em  likewise  the  first  idea  of  the  expense 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  long  continuance,  and 
accustomed  every  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary 
for  supporting  it.  While  the  feudal  policy  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  while 
armies  were  composed  of  militaiy  vassals  called  forth  to  attack  some 
nei^hbourii^  power,  and  to  perform,  in  a  diort  campaign,  the  services 
which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  the  expense  of  war  was  extremely 
moderate.  A  small  subsidy  enabled  a  prince  to  begin  and  to  finish  his 
greatest  militarv  operations.  But  when  Italy  became  the  theatre  on  which 
the  powers  of  Europe  contended  for  superiority,  the  preparations  requisite 
for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  annies  kept  constantly  on  foot, 
their  subsistence  In  a  foreign  country,  the  sieges  to  be  underiaken,  and 
the  towns  to  be  defended,  swelled  the  charts  of  war  immensely,  and,  by 
creating  demands  unknown  in  less  active  times,  multiplied  taxes  in  every 
kingilotn.  The  progress  of  ambition,  however,  was  so  rapid,  and  princes 
extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  e^blish 
funds  proportional  to  the  increase  of  expense  which  these  occasioned. 
Wlien  Charles  VIll.  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requisite  for  carrying  on 
that  enterprise  so  far  exceeded  those  which  France  had  been  accustomed 
to  contribute  for  the  support  of  government,  that  before  he  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Italy,  his  treasuiy  was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources^ 
of  which  his  extensive  prerogative  gave  him  tlie  command,  was  at  an  encb 
As  lie  durst  not  venture  to  lay  any  new  imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed 
already  with  the  weight  of  unusual  burdens ;  the  only  expedient  that 
remained  was,  to  borrow  of  the  Genoese  as  much  money  as  might  enable 
him  to  continue  his  march.  But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  sum, 
without  consentbig  to  pay  annually  the  exorbkant  interest  of  forty-two 
livres  for  every  hundrea  that  he  received.!  We  may  observe  the^  same 
disproportion  between  the  efforts  and  revenues  of  other  princes,  his  con- 
temporaries. From  this  period,  taxes  went  on  increasing ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Charies  V.  such  sums  were  levied  in  eveiy  state,  as  would  have 
appeared  enormous  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more  exorbitant  exactions  of  modem  times. 

7he  last  transaction,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  that  merits 
attention  on  account  of  its  influence  irpon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  league 
of  Cambray.    To  humble  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  divide  its  terri- 
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km&B,  was  tlie  ofajeet  of  all  tbe  powers  who  uniM  jr  ^m  oooledencj. 
The  civfl  ooosdtudoii  of  Vemce^  established  on  a  fmri  basis^  had  nifieied 
DO  coDsideiable  altefatioo  for  sereial  centuries ;  during  wldch,  the  senate 
conducted  its  affiuis  by  maxims  of  policy  no  less  pnxlent  than  Tig<»ouBy 
and  adhered  to  these  with  a  unifonn  consistent  spirit,  which  jE^ve  that 
oommonweaJth  ^eat  adFantage  over  other  states,  whose  Tiews  and 
measmes  chaii^ea  as  often  as  the  ibrm  of  their  goremment,  or  the  peiw 
sons  who  administerBd  it  By  these  unintermitt^  exertions  of  wisdom 
and  rshuif  the  Venetians  enlarged  the  dominions  of  their  commonwealth, 
until  it  be^^me  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy ;  while  tiieir  extensive 
commerce,  tbe  useful  and  curious  manufactures  which  th^  carried  on^ 
together  witb  the  large  share  which  they  had  acquired  of'^the  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  East,  rendered  Venice  the  most  opulent  state  in  Eurcme. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  Ita&n 
neighbours.  Their  wealth  was  viewed  with  envy  by  the  greatest 
monaichs,  who  could  not  vie  with  msjxv  of  their  private  citizens  in  the 
ma^;nificence  of  their  buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  fuiniture, 
or  m  splendour  and  elegance  of  living.*  Julius  IL  whose  ambition  was 
superior,  and  his  abilities  equal  to  those  of  any  pontiff  who  ever  sat  on 
the  papal  throne,  conceived  the  idea  of  this  league  against  the  Venetians, 
and 'endeavoured,  b}r  applying  to  those  passions  whioi  I  have  mentioned, 
to  persuade  other  princes  to  jom  in  it.  Bj  working  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Italian  powers,  and  upon  the  avarice  of  several  monarcns  beyond  the  Alps, 
he  induced  them,  in  concurrence  with  other  causes,  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  explain,  to  form  ope  of  the  most  powerful  confederacies  that 
Europe  had  ever  beheld,  against  those  haughty  republicans. 

The  emperor,  &e  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were 
principab  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  which  almost  all  the  princes  of 
Italy  acceded,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for  some  share  in  the 
spoils  of  a  state  which  diey  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  Venetians  might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its  force  ; 
but  vrith  a  presumptuous  rashness,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  they  waited  its  approach.  The  impetuous  valour 
of  the  French  rendered  ineffectual  all  their  precautions  for  the  safety  at 
the  republic;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the 
army,  on  which  they  relied  for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  tibe  towns  which 
they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  towns 
of  which  they  had  got  possession  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  his  NeajKH 
\itaD  doniuons.  Maximilian,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced 
towards  Venice  on  the  one  side.  The  French  pushed  their  conquests  on 
Ibe  other.  The  Venetians,  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies,  and  left  with-* 
out  one  alhr,  sunk  from  tbe  height  of  presumption  to  the  depths  of  despair ; 
abandoned  all  their  territories  on  die  continent;  and  shut  themselves  up 
io  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  and  tbe  only  place  which  they  hoped  to 
preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  The 
members  of  it,  whose  union  continued  while  they  were  engaged  insejziqg 
dieir  prey,  began  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities  revive,  as 
soon  as  tney  £id  aprospect  of  dividing  it.  When  tbe  Venetians  observed 
these  symptoms  of^  distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon 
them;  me  spirit  natural  to  their  councils  returned  j  they  resumed  such 
wisdom  and  nrmness,  as  made  some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence 
and  dejection :  they  recovered  part  of  the  territory  which  they  nad  lost ; 
they  appeased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  by  well-timed  concessions  in  their 
&voar ;  and  at  length  dissolved  the  confederacy,  which  had  brought  their 
commonwealth  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
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Julius/ elated  with  beholding  the  effects  of  a  leapie  which  be  himself 
had  planned,  and  imagining  that  nothing  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  under- 
lake,  conceived  the  idea  of  expelling  eveiy  foreign  power  out  of  Italj. 
and  bent  all  the  force  of  his  mind  towards  executing  a  scheme  so  well 
suited  to  his  enterprising  genius.  He  directed  his  first  attack  against  the 
Frenchywho,on  many  accounts,  were  more  odious  to  the  Italians,  than  anjr 
of  the  foreigpers  who  had  acquired  dominion  in  their  countiT.  Bj  his 
activity  and  address,  he  prevailed  x)n  most  of  the  powers,  whohadjoined 
in  the  league  of  Cambraj,  to  turn  their  arms  agamst  the  kiqg  of  france, 
their  former  ally;  and  engaged  Heniy  VIII.  who  had  lately  ascended 
the  throne  of  £ngland,  to  favour  their  operations  by  invading  France. 
Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  fonnidable  and  unexpected  coo- 
federa<7  with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  cairied  on,  durine 
several  campaigns,  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Ficaidy,  witn 
alternate  success.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  variety  as  well  as  extent 
of  his'  operatiooB ;  unable  to  withstand  a  confederaor  which  brought 
against  hun  superior  force,  conducted  with  wisdom  and  actinf^  with  per- 
severance ;  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  separate  treaties  of  peace 
with  his  enemies ;  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  eveiy  thing 
which  the  Fsench  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a 
few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that  dutchy. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  on  during  this  busy  period,  and  die 
different  combinations  formed  among  powers  hitherto  little  connected  with 
each  other,  greatly  increased  that  intercoune  amon^  the  nations  of  £ur(^;>e, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  one  effect  of  the  events  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
while  the  greatness  of  the  object  at  which  different  nations  aimed,  the 
distant  exj^ditions  which  they  undertook,  as  well  as  the  length  and 
obstinacy  of  the  contest  in  which  th^  engaged,  obliged  them  to  exert 
themselves  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  unknown  in  the  preceding 
ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  histoiy  will  exhibit,  as  weU  as 
the  variety  and  importance  of  those  transactions  which  distinguish  the 
period  to  which  it  extends,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambition, 
to  die  abilities,  or  to  the  rivalship  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Francis  I.  The 
kingdoms  of  Europe  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
internal  administration  of  government,  and  princes  had  acquired  such  com- 
mand of  the  national  force  which  was  to  be  exerted  m  foreign  wars,  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  to  mul- 
tiply their  claims  and  pretensions,  and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts. 
AcoOTdingl;^  the  sixteenth  centuiy  opened  with  the  certain  prospect  of  its 
abounding  m  great  and  interestii%  events. 
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Fiew  ^  the  Political  Constitution  of  ihe  principal  States  in  Europe^  at  ihi 

commencement  of  (he  sixteenth  Century. 

Havinq  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and  events,  the  influence 
of  which  was  felt  in  eveiy  part  of  Europe,  and  contributed  cither  to 
improve  internal  order  and  police  in  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  activity,  hj  giving  them  more  entire  command  of  the  force 
with  which  foreign  operations  are  carried  on :  nothii^  farther  seems  requi- 
site for  preparing  my  readers  to  enter,  with  full  information,  upon  perusing 
the  Histoiy  <rf  Charles  V.  but  to  give  a  view  of  the  political  constitution 
and  form  of  civil  government  in  each  of  the  nations  which  acted  any 
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oonBideTable  part  during-  ^^t  period.  For  as  the  institutions  and  events 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  formed  the  people  of  Europe  to 
resemble  each  other,  and  conducted  them  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  in 
the  same  path,  and  by  nearly  e<]ual  steps ;  there  were  other  circumstances 
whi<^  occasioned  a  difference  m  their  political  establishments,  and  gave 
rise  to  those  peculiar  modes  of  government,  which  have  produced  such 
variety  in  the  character  and  genius  of  nations. 

It  is  no  less  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latter,  than  to  have 
contemplated  the  former.  Without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
form  and  genius  of  civil  government  in  each  state,  a  great  part  of  its  trans- 
actions must  appear  altogether  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The  histo- 
rians of  particular  countnes,  as  they  seldom  extend  their  views  fardier  than 
to  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  they 
mif^t  preaume  that  all  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions  were  per- 
fectly understood,  have  often  neglected  to  descend  into  such  details  with 
feqpject  to  these,  as  are  sufficient  to  convey  to  foreigners  full  light  and  intot' 
matioD  coDceroing  the  occurrences  which  they  relate.  But  a  historv, 
which  comprehends  the  transactions  of  so  many  different  countries,  would 
be  extiemery  imperfect,  without  a  previous  survey  of  the  constitution  and 
political  state  of  each.  It  is  from  bis  knowledge  of  these,  that  the  reader 
must  draw  those  principles,  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  with  discern- 
ment, and  to  decide  with  certainty  concemiri^  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detaU,  however,  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  regulations  in  eveiy 
country,  would  lead  to  deductions  of  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out 
the  great  h'nes  which  distinguish  and  characterize  each  government,  is  all 
that  the  nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  of,  and  aU  that  is  necessaiy 
to  illustrate  the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  opedhu^  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  political  aspect  of  Italy 
was  extremely  miSerent  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Instead 
of  those  extensive  monarchies,  which  occupied  the  rest  of  the  continent, 
that  delightful  country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small  states,  each 
of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction.  The  only 
monarchy  m  Italy  was  that  of  Naples.  The  dominion  of  the  popes  was 
of  a  peculiar  species,  to  which  there  is  nothing;  similar  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  In  Venice,  Fl(»%nce,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  established.  Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns,  who  had 
assumed  no  higher  title  than  Hjml  of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  oHnese  powers  in  dignity,  and  not  the  least 
considerable  by  the  extent  of  his  territories.  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  was  equal  and  co-ordinate.  They  derived,  perhaps, 
some  degpnee  of  consideration  from  the  dignity  of  the  see  in  which  they 
presided.  They  possessed,  however,  no  real  authority  or  pre-eminence, 
nut  what  they  acquired  by  superior  abilities,  or  superior  sanctity.  •  As 
Rome  had  so  long- been  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the  world, 
its  bishops  were  on  that  account  entitled  to  respect ;  they  received  it :  but 
during^  several  ages  they  received,  and  even  claimed,  nothing  more.  From 
these  humble  beginnings,  they  advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well- 
directed  ambition,  that  they  established  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds 
and  sentiments  of  men,  to  which  all  Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obe- 
dience. Their  claim  of  universal  jurisdiction,  as  heads  of  the  church  ; 
and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in  their  decisions,  as  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  are  as  chimerical,  as  they  are  repue^nant  to  the  genius  of  the  Chris- 
tian reik^ion.  But  on  these  foundations,  me  superstition  and  credulitr  of 
mankind  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing  superstructure.  In  all  ecclesi- 
astical controversies,  their  decisions  were  received  as  the  infallible  oracles 
of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plenitude  of  their  power  confined  solely  to  what 
W3ts  spiritual ;  they  dethroned  monarchs  ;  disposed  of  crowns ;  absolved 
fuhjecis  from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereigns ;  and  laid  kingdoim 
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inxkr  interdicts.  There  was  not  a  state  in  Europe  which  had  not  been 
disquieted  by  their  ambitioD.  There  was  not  a  throne  which  they  had  not 
diaken  |  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble  at  their  power. 
'  Nothui^  was  wantine  to  render  this  empire  absolute,  and  to  establish  it 
on  the  nuns  of  all  civil  authority,  but  that  the  popes  should  hare  possessed 
such  a  degree  of  temporal  power,  as  was  sufficient  to  second  and  enforce 
their  spiritual  decrees.  Happily  for  mankind,  at  the  time  when  their  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  was  most  extensive,  and  most  revered,  their  secular  domi- 
nion was  extremely  limited.  Tbe;^  were  powerful  ponti&  formidable  at 
a  distance  ;  but  they  were  petty^  princes,  without  any  considerable  domes- 
tic force.  They  had  early  enaeavoured,  indeed,  to  acquire  territoiy  by 
arts  similar  to  those  which  they  had  employed  in  extendii^  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Under  pretence  of  a  donation  from  Constantine,  and  of  anc^ 
ther  from  Charlemagne  or  his  father  Pepin,  they  attempted  to  take  pos- 
session of  some  towns  adjacent  to  Rome.  But  these  donations  were  ficti- 
tious, and  availed  them  little.  The  benefactions,  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  Nonnan  adventurers,  who  conquered 
Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  were  real,  and 
added  ample  domains  to  the  Holy  See. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  territoiy  which  they  naa  acquired.  In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the 
Holy  See,  as  well  as  in  those  subject  to  other  princes  in  Italy,  the  sove- 
reign of  a  state  was  far  from  having  the  command  of  the  force  which  it 
contained.  During  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
powerful  nobility,  or  leaders  of  popular  factions  in  Italy,  had  seized^  the 
government  of  different  towns ;  and,  aAer  strengthening  their  fortifications, 
and  taking  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired  at  independence. 
The  territonr  which  the  church  had  gained  was  filled  with  pet^  lords  of 
this  kind,  wno  left  the  pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  domestic  authority. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal  power  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  chMrch,  the  Roman  barons  frequently  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the  twelfUi 
centuiy,  an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated,  ^  That  as  the  function  of 
ecclesiastics  was  purely  spiritual,  tney  ought  to  possess  no  property,  and 
to  claim  no  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but,  according  to  the  laudable  example 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  primitive  church,  ^uld  subsist  wholly  upon 
their  tithes,  or  upon  the  voluntary  oblat|ons  of  the  people.''*  This 
doctrine  being  addressed  to  men,  who  had  beheld  the  scandalous  man- 
ner in  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  cler^  had  prompted 
them,  to  contend  for  wealth,  and  to  exercise  power,  tney  listened  to  it 
with  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the 
rigour  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments  with  such 
ardour,  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  They 
endeavoured  to  restore  some  image  of  their  ancient  liberty,  by  revivimr 
the  institution  of  the  Roman  senate  [A.  D.  1143],  in  which  they  vested 
supreme  authority;  committing  the  executive  power  sometimes  to  one 
chief  senator,  sometimes  to  two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  dignified 
with  the  name  of  The  Patrician,  The  pc^s  exerted  themselves  with 
vigour,  in  order  to  check  this  dangerous  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction. 
One  of  them,  finding  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortified, 
that  extreme  grief  cut  short  his  days.  Another,  having  ventured  to  attack 
the  senators  at  the  head  of  some  armed  men,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
fray.t  During  a  considerable  period,  the  power  of  the  popes,  before 
which  the  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  trembled,  was  circumscnbed  within 
such  narrow  limits  in  their  own  capital,  that  they  durst  hardly  exert  any 
act  of  authority,  without  the  permission  and  concurrence  of  the  senate. 

*OttoFVWn|eMiideG«Mii.Frid<!r.Imp.Ub.  iLca|).lO.       t  Otto  Friiiiif .    Cbrop.  Ub.  vtt,  CA 
97.3L    U.d«Gcft.Frid.Ub.lc.37.    Muntori Annali d'ltalU, vol Ix.  396. 4Ui 
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fincroachineiits  were  made  upon  the  papal  sovereignty,  not  oidj  by  the 
QSurpatioDfi  of  the  Roman  nobility,  but  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  people. 
Durmg  aeyenty  years  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy ,  the  popes  fixed  their  resi- 
deiK:e  at  At^dod.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider 
themaelTes  as  the  descendants  of  the  ^ople  who  had  conquered  the  worid, 
and  had  pven  laws  to  it,  were  too  higl^spirited  to  submit  with  patience 
to  the  defegated  autix>rif^  of  those  peisohs  to  whom  the  popes  committed 
the  goTemment  of  the  city.  On  many  occasions,  they  opposed  the  execu- 
tkn  of  the  papal  mandates,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  innoTation 
or  oppression,  they  were  ready  to  take  anns  in  defence  of  dieir  own  immu- 
nities. Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  being  instigated 
by  Kkolas  Rienzo,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  a  seditious  spirit,  but  of  x>opu* 
1^  eloquence,  and  an  enterprising  ambition,  they  drove  all  the  nobility  out 
of  the  cit^,  establidied  a  democratical  form  of  government,  elected  Rienzo 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  invested  him  with  extensive  authority.  But 
diough  the  6antic  proceedings  of  die  tribune  soon  overturned  tnis  new 
system ;  though  the  government  of  Rome  was  reinstated  in  its  ancient 
Mim :  yet  every  ireAk  attack  contributed  to  weaken  (he  papal  jurisdiction : 
and  the  turbulence  of  the  people  concurred  with  the  spirit  ol  independence 
among  the  nobility,  in  circumscribing  it  more  and  more.*  Gregoiy  VII. 
and  other  domineering  pontiff,  accomplished  those  great  thii^  which 
Tendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  emperors  with  whom  they  contended, 
not  by  die  farce  of  their  arms,  or  by  the  extent  of  their  |)ower,  but  by  the 
dreaa^oT  their  spiritual  censures,  and  by  the  effect  of  theur  intrigues,  which 
excited  rivals,  and  called  forth  enemies  against  eveiy  prince  whom  they 
wished  to  depress  or  to  destroy. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  tfie  popes,  not  only  to  humble  those 
ttsurpers,  who  lorded  it  over  tlie  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  to 
break  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  Th^  were  long  unsuc- 
cessfuL  But  at  last  Alexander  VL,  with  a  policy  no  less  artM  than  flagi- 
tious, subdued  and  extirpated  most  of  the  ^at  "Roman  barons^  and  ren- 
dered the  popes  masters  of  their  own  dominions.  The  enterprising  ambi- 
tion of  Julius  n.  added  conquests  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  pairi- 
mooj  of  St.  Peter.  Thus  the  popes,  by  degrees,  became  powerful  tem- 
porau  princes.  Their  territories,  m  the  age  of  Charles  Y.,  were  of  ^ater 
extent  than  at  present ;  dieir  countiy  seems  to  have  been  better  cultivated 
as  well  as  more  ix>pulous ;  and  as  tliey  drew  large  contributions  fmai  every 
part  of  Europe,  dieir  revenues  far  exceeded  thos^  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  more  sudden  and  vigorous  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  jnovernment,  however,  was  better  adapted  to 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  dominion,  dian  of  temporal  power.  With  respect 
to  the  fcnrmer,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invariable.  Eveiy  new 
pontiff  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  By  education  and  habitt 
ecclesiastics  were  so  formed,  that  the  character  of  the  individual  was  sunk 
in  that  c^  the  profes^on ;  and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacrificed  to 
the  mterest  and  honour  of  the  order.  The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of 
admimstration  might  change ;  but  the  spirit  which  conducted  them  was 
alvrays  the^  same.  While  the  measures  of  other  governments  fluctuated, 
and  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed  varied,  the  church  kept  one  end  in 
view;  ana  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit,  it  was  indebted  for  its 
success  in  die  boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  huinan  ambition. 

But  in  dieir  civil  administration,  the  popes  fcdEbwed  no  such  uniform  or 
consistent  plan.  There,  as  in  other  governments,  me  character,  the  passions, 
and  the  interest  of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  afl&ir^ 
occawned  a  variation  botn  in  objects  and  measures.  As  few  prelates  reached 

*  Bktoin  nofentine  de  Giov.    Vitlaiii,  Ub.  zU.  c.  80. 104.  ap.  Mono.  Scripl.  Benom  Hal.  vol. 
4IL    Vksde  ColadiRtanao,ap.Uurat.Anttq.lua.voLia.  p.aB0,4c    ^t  de  Mk.  Blewy, 
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the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  digmQr  until  they  were  far  adyanoed  in  life,  a  s 

chaise  of  masters  was  more  fitequeut  in  the  papal  dominions  than  in  other 

states,  and  the  political  system  was,  of  courM,  less  stable  and  permanent. 

fiyeiy  pope  was  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  period,  duiine  which 

be  had  the  prospect  of  enjoying  power,  in  order  to  agsrandlze  bis  own 

hnufyf  and  to  attain  his  private  ends :  and  it  was  often  mie  first  business  of  9 

his  successor  to  undo  all  that  he  had  done,  and  to  OTertuiii  what  be  had 

establidied. 

Ab  ecclesiastics  were  trained  to  pacific  aits,  and  eariy  initiated  in  the  i 

mysteries  of  that  poli<^  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  extended  or  sup- 
pcorted  its  spiritual  dominion,  the  popes  in  the  conduct  of  dieif  temporal 
afiairs  were  apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and  in  all  their  measures  were 
more  ready  to  employ  the  refinements  of  intrigue,  than  the  force  of  arms. 
It  was  in  me  papsu  court  that  address  and  subtlety  in  negotiation  became 
a  science ;  ana  durii^  the  sixteenth  century,  Rome  was  considered  as  the 
school  in  which  it  mig^ht  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  decorum  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  prevented  the  popes 
fix>m  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  or  from  taking  the 
conuoand  in  person  of  the  military  force  in  their  dominions,  they  were 
afiraid  to  arm  their  subjects ;  and  in  all  theur  operations,  whether  ofifensive 
or  defendiBie,  they  trusted  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

As  their  power  and  dominions  could  not  descend  to  their  posterity,  the 
popes  were  less  solicitous  than  other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  schemes 
of  public  utility  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  only  for  a  short 
life ;  present  advantage  was  what  they  chiefly  studied  f  to  squeeze  and  to 
amass,  rather  than  to  meliorate,  was  their  object.  They  erected,  perhaps, 
some  work  of  ostentation,  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  their  pontificate  ; 
tiiey  found  it  necessary  at  some  times,  to  establish  useful  institutions,  in 
order  to  soothe  and  silence  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome ;  but  plans  of 
general  benefit  to  their  subjects,  framed  with  a  view  to  foturity,  were  rarely 
objects  of  attention  in  the  papal  policy.  The  patrimony  of  St  Peter  was 
worse  governed  than  any  part  of^  Europe ;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff 
might  suspend  for  a  little,  or  counteract  the  effects  of  those  vices  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  administration  of  ecclesiastics ;  the  disease  ix>t  only 
remained  without  remedy,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  from  age  to  age ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  state  has  kept  pace  with  its  progress. 

One  circumstance,  farther,  concerning  the  papal  government,  is  so  sin- 
gular, as  to  merit  attention.  As  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  temporal 
power  were  united  in  one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  other  in  their 
operations,  they  became  so  blended  together,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them,  even  in  imag^ation.  The  potentates,  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  oppose  the  measures  which  the  popes  pursued  as  temporal  princesu 
could  not  easily  divest  themselves  of  the  reverence  which  they  imagined 
to  be  due  to  them  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be  brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  head 
of  the  church ;  they  were  unwilling  to  push  their  operations  against  him 
to  extremi^ ;  they  listened  ea^rly  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation, 
and  were  anxious  to  procure  it  almost  upon  any  terms.  Their  ^nscious- 
ness  of  this  encouraged  the  enterprising  x>ontiffs  who  filled  the  papal  throne 
about  the  beginning  of  the .  sixteenth  centuiy,  to  en^ge  in  schemes 
seemingly  the  most  extravagant  They  trusted,  that  if  their  temporal 
poyver  was  iiot  sufficient  to  cany  them  tbroueh  with  success,  the  respect 
paid  to  their  spiritual  dignity  would  enable  them  to  extricate  themselves 
with  facility  and  with  honour.*    But  when  popes  came  to  take  part  more 

*  Tbe  maniMr  In  wbkb  Louit  XH.  of  France  undertook  and  carried  on  war  againat  JoHus  n. 
lamartaUy  Shiatratei  UUsobaorvation.  Lools  aolemniy  consulted  Uie  clern^  of  FraiDce,  wbeUier  it 
was  lawfiil  to  take  anna  agalnat  a  nope  wbo  had  wantonly  kindled  war  in  Bunwe,  and  whom  n«i- 
lh«  the  faith  of  trwtlaa,  norgratitiUM  for  faTOwa  racatTod.  nu  the  doconim  of  on  character,  could 
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frequently  in  ^  contests  ainong[  princes,  and  to  eof^^a^e  as  principab  or 
saziUaiiea  in  every  war  kindled  m  Europe,  this  veneration  ibr  their  sacred 
Gharacter  began  to  abate;  and  striking  instances  will  occur  in  the  followii^ 
histoTj  of  its  bemg  almost  totally  eztmct. 

Of  all  ^  Italian  DOwers,  the  republic  of  Venice,  next  to  the  papal  see, 
was  most  connected  vfith  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  com- 
monwealtiiy  during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  fiflh  centuir;  the 
npg;ular  sitiiation  df  its  cajpital  in  the  small  isles  oi  the  Adriatic  gulf;  and 
the  more  singiilar  fonn  (»  its  civil  constitution,  are  generally  known.  If 
we  view  the  Venetian  government  as  calculated  for  the  Order  of  jiobles 
aiooe,  its  institutions  may  be  pronounced  excellent  j  the  deliberative,  legis- 
lative, and  executive  powers,  are  so  admirably  distributed  and  adjusted, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom.  But  if 
we  consider  it  as  formed  for  a  numerous  body  of  people  sul^'ect  to  its 
juriadictioi]^  it  will  appear  a  rig^d  and  i)artiaj  aristocracy,  wmch  lodges 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  community,  while  it 
desrades  and  oppresses  the  rest 

The  spirit  oi  government  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  species,  was,  of 
Gourae,  tmiid  and  jealous.  The  Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  were  afifaid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.  They  encouraged 
among  them  the  arts  of  industry  and  commerce  ;  they  employed  them  in 
manunctures  and  in  navigation,  but  never  admitted  tnem  into  the  troops, 
which  the  state  kept  in  its  pay.  The  military  force  of  the  republic  con- 
sisted entirely  of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  command  of  these  was  never 
trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they  should  acquire  such  influence  over 
the  aany,  as  might  endanger  the  public  liberty ;  or  become  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  such  power,  as  would  make  them  unwilling  to  return  to  the 
condition  of  private  citizens.  A  soldier  of  fortune  was  pmced  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to  obtain  that  honour,  was  the 
mat  object  of  the  Italian  CondoUieri^  or  leaders  of  bands,  who  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  made  a  trade  of  war,  and  raised  and  hired 
out  addiers  to  different  states.  But  the  same  suspicious  policy,  whjch 
induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  these  adventurers,  prevented  their  placing 
entire  confidence  in  them.  '  Two  noblemen,  appointed  by  the  senate,  ac- 
conopanied  their  army,  when  it  took  the  field,  with  the  appellation  ofFro" 
vedUorif  and,  like  the  field-deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  times, 
observed  all  the  motions  of  the  general,  and  checked  and  controlled  him 
in  all  his  operatk)ns. 

A  commonwealth  with  such  civil  and  inilitaiy  institutions,  was  not 
ibrmed  to  make  c<Miquests.  While  its  subjects  were  disarmed,  and  its 
nobles  excluded  fiom  military  command,  it  carried  on  its  warlike  enter- 
prises  with  great  disadvantage.  This  ought  to  have  taught  the  Venetians 
to  rest  satisfied  with  o^ing  self-preservation  and  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic 8e<nirity,  the  objects  of  their  policy.  But  republics  are  apt  to  be 
seduced  by  tlie  spirit  of  ambition,  as  well  as  kings.  When  th^  Venetians 
to  far  fingot  the  mterior  defects  in  their  government  as  to  aim  at  extensive 
conquests  the  fatal  blow,  which  they  received  in  the  war  excited  by  the 
leafifue  of  Cambray,  convinced  them  of  the  imprudence  and  danger  of 
maEing  violent  efforts^  in  opposition  to  the  genius  and  tendency  of  their 
OQOStitiition. 


ftoB  die  nMfC  Tioleiit  actions  to  which  the  hut  of  power  pnompti  ambitious  princM. 
Tbtmth  Jiii  deigy  aotlioriaBed  the  war.  jet  Anne  of  Bretagne,  his  queen,  entertaioed  scniplies  witik 
mpnto  the  lavirfuliie«  of  it.  The  icing  liimself,  ftom  some  superstition  of  tlie  same  Idnd,  carried 
It  OB  Aiatiw;  and,  opoa  every  fradi  advantage,  renewed  tiis  propoeitions  of  peace.  Mezeray,  Hist, 
dsftaneeunl.  edit.  less.  torn.  i.85S.  I  AaU  produce  another  proof  of  this  reverence  for  the  payal 
ffamiftfif  fit"  more  striking.  Gukciardini,  the  most  sagacious,  perhaps,  of  all  modem  historiuw, 
aatf  die  boldeal  in  painttaic  the  vices  and  ambition  of  the  popes,  represents  the  death  of  Ml^au,  a 
fhMi.ti  oAeer,  wbo  was  killed  during  the  siege  of  Naples,  as  a  poniafament  Inflkted  on  him^ 
rtbiMiL.  <m  aeeoamor  his  havtaig  opposed  Uie  settiog  of  Clement  vn.  ai  liberty.  Guic.  HistorlB 
^^^    -^?j5lfc$.v«l.ii.Ub.l8  p.4«7. 
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It  is  not,  hofrefer,  by  its  militaiy,  but  by  its  naval  and  commercial  power^ 
tiiat  the  importance  of  the  Venetian  commonwealth  must  be  estimated.  The 
latter  constituted  the  real  force  and  nerves  of  the  state.  The  jealousy  of 
ffoveinment  did  not  extend  to  this  department  Nothing  was  apprehended 
nom  this  quarter,  that  could  prove  formidable  to  liberty.  The  senate 
encouraged  the  nobles  to  trade,  and  to  serve  on  board  tne  fleet.  They 
became  merchants  and  admirals.  They  increased  the  wealth  of  their 
country  by  their  industry.  They  added  to  its  dominionsi  by  the  valour 
with  which  they  conducted  its  naval  armaments. 

Commerce  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  ihe  Venetians.  t 

All  the  nations  in  Europe  depended  upon  them,  not  only  for  the  commo-  i 

dities  of  the  East,  but  for  various  manufactures  fabricated  by  them  alone^  ^ 

or  finished  with  a  dexterity  and  elegance  unknown  in  other  countries.  > 

From  this  extensive  commerce,  the  state  derived  such  immense  supplies* 
as  concealed  those  vices  in  its  constitution  which  I  have  mentionea ;  ami 
enabled  it  to  keep  on  foot  such  armies,  as  were  not  only  an  overmatch  for 
the  force  which  any  of  its  neighbours  could  bring  into  the  field,  but  were 
sufficient  to  contend,  for  some  time,  with  the  powerfiil  monarchs  beyond 
the  Alps.  During  its  struggles  with  the  princes  united  against  it  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  the  republic  levied  sums  which,  even  in  the  present 
age,  would  be  deemed  considerable ;  and  while  the  king  of  France  paid 
the  exorbitant  interest  which  I  have  mentioned  for  the  money  advanced  to 
him,  and  the  emperor,  ea^er  to  boirow,  but  destitute  of  credit,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Maxtmihan  the  Moneyless^  the  Venetians  raised  whatever 
sums  they  pleased,  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five  in  the  hundred.* 

The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  the  Venetian. 
It  partook  as  much  of  democratical  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  as  the 
other  of  aristocratical  rigour.  Florence,  however,  was  a  commereial,  not 
a  military  democracy.  The  nature  of  its  institutions  was  favourable  to 
commerce,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  it  The  vast 
wealth  which  the  family  of  Medjci  bad  acquired  by  trade,  together  with 
the  magnificence,  the  generosity,  and  the  virtue  of  the  first  Cosmo,  gave 
him  such  an  ascendant  over  the  afiections  as  well  as  the  councils  of  his 
countiymen,  that  though  the  forms  of  pK>pular  government  were  preseiyed* 
tho^i;^  the  various  departments  of  admimstration  were  filled  by  magistrates 
disti^^ished  by  die  ancient  names,  and  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  be 
was  m  reality  the  bead  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  in  the  station  of  a 
private  citizen,  he  possessed  supreme  authori^.  Cosmo  transmitted  a 
considerable  degree  of  this  power  to  his  descendants ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  political  state  of  Florence  was 
extremej^  singular.  The  appearance  of  republican  government  subsistedf 
the  pe^e  were  passionately  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occasions  con- 
tended warmly  for  their  privileges,  and  yet  tibey  permitted  a  single  family 
to  assume  the  direction  ot  their  affairs,  almost  as  absolutely  as  if  it  bad  been 
formerly  invested  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  Medici 
concurred  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Florentines,  in  putting  thft 
military  f<H!ce  of  the  republic  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other 
Italian  states.  The  troops,  which  the  Florentines  employed  in  their  wars, 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  by  the  Qmdattien 
Of  leaders  of  bands,  wnom  they  took  into  their  pay. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Sicily  was  annexed,  the  feudal  government  were  established  in  the  same 
fonn,  and  with  the  same  defects,  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
flnquent  and  violent  revolutions  which  happened  in  that  monarchy  had 
considerably  increased  diese  defects,  and  rendered  them  more  intolerable* 

•^  Hiflt  do  teUfueftat  ft  Cambray,  pw  M.  r Abbe  4a  Bos  Ub.T.  Sandi  Storia  Chrfl  V«itesiaat, 
lUtiii.  c.l6.p.  Wl,lcc. 
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The  wocctBgaoa  1e  the  crown  of  Naples  had  heen  so  often  intemipted  or 
tltured^  and  «i  many  princes  of  foreign  blood  bad,  at  different  periods, 
cbiadaned  poesession  of  the  throne,  that  the  Neapolitan  nobilitjr  had  loi^in 
a  gseat  measure)  that  attachment  to  the  hanfy  of  their  sovereignB,  as  well 
as  ^lat  leTerence  for  their  persons,  which,  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  con- 
tributed to  set  some  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  the  barons  upon  the 
royal  prercgatxre  and  power.    At  the  same  time,  the  different  pretendets 
to  the  cmwsy  beinp  obliged  to  court  the  harons  who  adhered  to  them,  and 
otk  whose  supjjort  they  depended  for  the  success  of  their  claims,  ther 
aufifmenled  their  pririleges  by  liberal  concessions,  and  connived  at  tibeu* 
boKiest  usurpations.    Even  when  seated  on  the  throne,  it  was  dangerous 
for  a  prince,  who  held  his  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title,  to  venture  on  any  step 
towaras  extending  his  own  power,  or  circumscribing  that  of  the  nobles. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  the  most  turbulent  of 
any  in  Eurotpe,  and  the  authority  of  its  monarchs  the  least  extensive.  Tho^eh 
Ferdinand  L  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1468,  attempted  to  break  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy :  thoi^  his  son  Alphonso,  that  he  might  crush  It 
at  once  by  cutting  off  the  leaden  of  greatest  reputation  add  influence  among 
the  Neajxilitan  barons,  ventured  to  commit  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and 
crael  actions  recorded  in  history  [A.  D.  14871 ;  the  order  of  nobles  was 
DeveTthekis  more  exasperated  than  humUed  oj,  their  measures.*  The 
resentment  which  these  outrages  excited  was  so  violent,  and  the  power  of 
die  malecontent  nobles  was  still  so  formidable,  that  to  these  mar  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Charles  VlII. 
conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.t 

Toe  event  that  eave  rise  to  the  violent  contests  concemii^  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Kaples  an(f  Sicily,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
these  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  thirteenth  century  [A.  D.  1254].  Ui>on 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frej^rick  II.  Manfred,  his  natural  son,  aspiring 
io  the  NeapoUtan  throne,  munSred  his  brother  the  emperor  Coniad  (if  we 
may  believe  contemporaiy  historians,)  and  by  that  crime  obtained  pos- 
sesaioD  of  iL|  The  popes,  from 'their  implacable  enmity  to  the  house  of 
Suabiat  not  ody  refused  to  recognise  Manfred's  title,  but  endeavoured  to 
excHe  aeainst  nim  some  rival  capable  of  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his 
hand.  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  St.  Louis  kmg  of  FrancCf 
iBidertook  this ;  and  he  received  from  the  popes  the  investiture  of  the 
kiopdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  held  of  the  hobr  see.  The  count  of 
Amou's  efibrts  were  crowned  with  success ;  Manfred  fell  in  battle :  and  he 
took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  But  soon  after,  Charley  sullied  the 
l^oiy  which  he  had  acquired,  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  with  which  he 
pot  to  deatlu  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  Conradin,  the  lastfvince  of 
the  bouae  of  Stiabia,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Neapolitan  crown.  That 
gallant  young  prince  asserted  his  title,  to  the  last,  with  a  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  &te.  On  the  scaffold,  he  declared  Peter,  at  that  time  prince, 
and  soon  ailer  king  of  Ara^oik  who  had  married  Manfred's  only  daufi;hter, 
his  heir;  and  thriving  his  glove  among  the  people,  he  entreated  mat  it 
■»  mifffat  be  carried  to  Pner,  as  the  symbol  by  which  he  conveyed  all  his 

ri^ts  to  him.$  The  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  offered  to  royalty,  by 
the  death  of  Conradin,  concurred  wkh  his  own  ambition,  in  prompting 
Peter  to  take  arms  in  support  of  the  title  whicb  he  had  acqm'red.  Fropi 
Chat  period,  during  almost  two  centuries,  tbe  bouses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
coDtraded  for  the  crown  of  Naples.  Amidst  a  succession  of  revolutions 
BMxe  npid,  as  vrelt  as  of  crimes  more  atrocious,  than  what  occur  m  the 
Utinj  of  llmoft  any  other  kingdom,  monarchs,  sometimes  of  the  A'^- 
k  gonese  line,  and  sometimes  of  iSae  Angevin,  were  seated  on  the  thicme.    At 

I  fB^Qmm  L401'    Glannone,  oookzfUl.clup.v.      $  lUd.  book  xtt.  cacp.  4.  $  t. 
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length  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon  [A.  D.  1434]  obtained  such  firm 
possession  of  this  long  disj^ted  inheritance,  that  they  transmitted  it  quietly 
life  bastard  branch  of  their  family.* 

The  race  of  the  Angevin  kings,  however,  was  not  extinct,. nor  had  they 
relinquished  their  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and 
Provence,  the  heir  of  thb  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to 
Louis  XI.  and  to  his  successors  [A.  D.  1494].  Charles  VIU.,  as  I  have 
already  related,  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order 
to  prosecute  hb  claim  with  a  degree  of  vigour  far  superior  to  that  which 
the  princes  from  whom  he  derived  it  had  ^en  capable  of  exerting.  The 
rapid  progress  of  hb  arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short  tiftie  during  which 
he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  hb  success,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  are 
well  known.  Frederick,  the  heir  of  the  ill^timate  branch  of  the  Ara- 
gonese  family,  soon  recovered  the  throne  of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed 
him.  Loub  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  against  this  prince, 
whom  both,  though  for  different  reasons,  considered  as  a  usurper,  and 
agreed  to  divide  nb  dominions  between  them  [A.  D.  15011.  Frederick^ 
*mable  to  resbt  the  combined  monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far  hb  superior 
m  power,  resigned  hb  sceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand,  though  they  had 
concurred  in  making  the  conquest,  diff&i«d  about  the  division  of  it ;  and 
from  allies  became  enemies,  hut  Gronsalvo  de  Cordova,  partly  by  the  exei^ 
tion  of  such  militaiy  talents  as  gave  him  a  just  title  to  the  appellation  of 
the  Great  Captain^  which  the  Spanish  hbtonans  have  bestowed  upon  him ; 
and  partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  as  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  hb  memory;  stripped  the 
French  of  all  that  thej  possessed  in  the  Neapolit^B  dominions,  and  secured 
the  peaceable  possession  of  them  to  hb  masteiK  These,  together  with  hb 
other  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  to  hb  grandson  Charles  V.  whose 
right  to  possess  them,  if  not  altogether  un<^trovertible,  seems,  at  least,  to 
be  as  well  founded,  as  that  whidi  the  kin^of  France  set  up  in  opposition 
to  it.t 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitution  or  interior  government  of 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  so  remaikable,  as  to  require  a  particular  explanation. 
But  as  the  right  of  succession  to  that  fertile  province  was  the  cause  or  the 
pretext  of  almost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
V .  it  is  necessaiy  to  trace  these  disputes  to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  pretensions  of  the  various  competitors. 

Durinff  the  lon^  and  fierce  contests  excited  in  Italy  by  the  violence  of 
the  Gueff  and  GhH)elline  fiictions,  the  family  of  Visconti  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence among  their  fellow-citizens  of  Milan.  As  the  Visconti  had  adhered 
uniformly  to  the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  interest,  they,  by  wajr  of  recom- 
pense, received,  from  one  emperor,  the  dignity  of  nerpetual  vicars  of  the 
ev^pm  kk  Italy t  [A.  D.  1354] :  thejr  were  created,  by  another,  dukes  of 
Biilan  [A.  D.  13^J ;  and,  together  with  that  title,  the  possession  of  the  city 
and  its  territories  was  beitowed  upon  them  as  an  heroditaiy  fief.6  John, 
king  of  France,  among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  which  tht 
calamities  of  hb  reign  obliged  him  to  employ,  condescended  to  give  one 
of  hb  daughters  in  marriage  to  Jchn  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  duke  of 
Milam  fix>m  whom  he  had  received  considerable  sums.  Valentine  Visconti, 
one  ot  the  children  of  thb  marriage,  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans^  the  only  brother  of  Charies  VI.  In  their  marriaee-contract,  which 
the  Pope  confirmed,  it  was  stipulated  that,  upon  failure  of  heirs  male  in  the 
family  of  Visconti,  the  dutchy  of  Milan  should  descend  to  the  posterity  of 
ValentiDe  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.    That  event  todc  place,    in  the  year 


*  Gtaanooe, kook  uri.  ch. S.         f  Droiti d«t  Boil  de  France  au  Royamne  de SicUe.   Men^de 
cmim.    Edit  de  Fraeooy,  tooi.  Iv.  pai 
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1447,  PhiUp  Maria,  the  last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  Visconti,  died* 

VaiioiB  compethois  daimed  the  succession.    Charles,  duke  of  Orieans, 

pleaded  1^  right  to  it,  founded  on  the  marria^  contract  of  his  mother 

ValentiDe  Viscond.    Alfonso  kme  of  Naples  clauned  it  in  consequence  d 

a  will  made  by  Philip  Maria  in  bis  faYour.    The  emperor  contenaed  that, 

upon  the  extinction  ot  male  issue  in  the  family  of  Visconti,  the  fief  returned 

to  the  superior  knrd,  and  ouf  ht  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  Empire.    The  j^eo- 

ple  of  Muan,  smitten  with  tne  love  of  liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed 

among  the  Italian  states,  declared  against  the  dominion  of  any  master,  and 

estabusbed  a  repuhllcan  form  of  government. 

Bat  durine  the  stnigi^e  among  so  many  competitcnrs,  the  prize  for  which 
they  contended  was  seized  by  one  from  whom  none  of  them  apprehended 
any  daa^r.  Francis  Sforza,  the  natural  son  of  Jacomuuo  SK>rza,  whom 
his  courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  poweriul  of  the  Italian  Cbmiotften,  harfaf 
succeeded  his  father  m  the  command  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  his 
standard,  bad  mairied  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  MUan.  Upon 
this  shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions  to  the  dutchy,  which 
he  supported  with  such  talents  and  valour,  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the  ducal 
throne.  The  virtues,  as  well  as  abilities,  with  which  he  governed,  inducing 
his  subjects  to  foiget  the  defects  in  his  title,  he  transmitted  his  dominions 
quiedy  to  his  son ;  from  whom  they  descended  to  his  gprandson.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  erand-uncle  Ludovico,  sumamed  the  Moor,  who  took 
possession  of  the  dutchy ;  and  his  right  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investi- 
ture o(  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  the  year  1494.* 
-  Louis  XI.,  who  took  pleasure  in  depressing  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
who  admired  the  political  abilities  of  Francis  Sforza,  would  not  permit 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of  his  right  to  the 
dutchy  of  Milan.  Ludovico  tbe  Moor  kept  up  such  a  close  connection 
with  Uhaiies  Vlll.  that,  during  the  mater  part  of  his  reign,  the  claim  of 
the  family  of  Orieans  continued  to .  Tie  dormant.  But  when  the  crown  of 
France  aevolved  on  Louis  XII.  duke  of  Orleans,  he  instantly  asserted  the 
rights  of  his  family  with  the  ardour  which  it  was  natural  to  expect,  and 
marched  at  the  lieadof  a  powerful  army  to  support  them.  Ludovico 
Sforza,  incapable  of  contending  with  such  a  rival,  was  stripped  of  all  his 
.  dominions  in  tbe  space  of  a  few  days.  The  king,  clad  in  me  ducal  robe^ 
entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  soon  after^  Ludovico,  havii^  been  betrayed 
by  the  Swiss  in  his  pay,  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  France,  and  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Loches,  where  he  lay  unpitied  during  tbe  remainder  of  his  days. 
In  consequence  of  one  of  the  sin^Iar  revdutions  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  Milanese,  his  son  Maximilian  Sforza  was  placeclon  tbe 
ducal  throne,  of  which  he  kept  possession  during  tbe  rei^  of  Louis  XII. 
[A.  D.  1512.]  But  his  successor  Francis  I.  was  too  high-spirited  and 
enterprising  tamely  to  relinquish  his  title.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  upon 
tbe  throne,he  prepared  to  mvade  the  Milanese ;  and  his  ridit  of  succession 
to  it  appears,  from  this  detail,  to  have  been  more  natural  and  more  just 
than  that  of  any  other  competitor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  the  fcHin  of 

ffovemment  in  Gfenoa,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  other  inferior  states  of 

Jtaiy.    Their  names,  indeed,  will  oflen  occur  in  the  following  history. 

But  the  power  of  these  states  themselves  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  their 

&te  depended  little  upon  their  own  efforts ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions 

wbkb  tbey  underwent,  were  brouefat  about  rather  by  me  operations  of 

the  princes  who  attacked  or  defenaed  them,  than  by  any  thing  peculiar  in 

their  intemaJ  constitution. 

•Eifwftn.  Bi^  Siedim.  in».vi.  654.  ap.BtniT.  Corp.  L  990.  Du  UoM  Gorpt  Diptom.  torn.  111.  p. 
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Of  the  mat  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Spain  is  one  of  flie 
ttiost  cooBioerable ;  and  as  it  wad  the  hereditaiy  domam  of  Charles  V.  at 
well  as  the  chief  source  of  his  power  and  wealth,  a  dktinct  koowledife 
of  its  political  constitution  is  of  capital  importance  towaids  understanding^ 
the  transactions  of  his  reign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  orertumed  the  Roman  power  in  Spain, 
established  a  (oan  of  government  in  that  countiy,  and  introduced  customs 
and  laws,  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established  in  the  rest  of 
Eisrope,  by  the  omer  victorious  tribes  which  acquired  settlements  there. 
For  some  time,  society  advanced,  amon^  the  new  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
by  the  same  steps,  ana  seemed  to  hold  the  same  course,  as  in  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  To  this  progress  a  sudden  stop  was  put  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens  or  Moors  from  Africa  [A.  D.  713.1  The  Goths  could  not 
withstand  the  efforts  of  their  enthusiastic  valour,  which  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  with  the  same  impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  tiie 
operations  of  their  arms.  The  conquerors  introduced  into  me  countiy  in 
which  they  settled,  the  Mahometan  religion*  the  Arabic  laqeuas[e,  the 
manners  oi  the  East,  together  with  that  taste  for  the  arts,  and  that  love  (^ 
eleg^ance  and  splendour,  whidi  the  caliphs  had  begun  to  cultivate  amon|^ 
tfaeur  subjects. 

Such  Gothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the  Moorish  yoke,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  ^y  ecmforted 
tiiemselves  with  enjoying  the  exercise  of  tne  Christian  religion,  and  with 
maintaining  the  authori^  of  their  ancient  laws.  *  Being  jomed  by  many 
of  the  boldest  and  most  warlike  among  their  countiymen,  they  salued  om 
upon  tiie  adjacent  settlements  of  the  Moors  in  small  parties :  but  venturing 
cnly  upon  snort  excursions  at  first,  they  were  satisned  witti  plunder  ana 
revenge,  wi^ut  thinking  of  coqquest  By  degrees,  their  strengdi  m- 
creased,  their  views  emaiged,  a  regular  government  was  established 
among  them,  and  they  began  to  aim  at  extending  their  territories.  While 
they  pushed  on  tiieir  attacks  with  the  unremittii^  ardour,  excited  by  zeal 
for  religion,  l^  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  their 
countiy  £rom  oppression :  while  mey  conducted  their  operations  with  the 
courage  natural  to  men  wno  had  no  omer  occupation  but  war,  and  who  were 
strangers  to  all  the  arts  which  corrupt  or  emeeble  the  mind ;  the  Moon 
spradually  lost  many  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  had  been  indebted 
K>r  their  first  success.  They  threw  off  all  dependence  on  the  caliphs  ^* 
they  neglected  to  preserve  a  close  connection  with  their  countiymen  m 
Afnca :  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split  into  many  small  kingdoms ;  the 
arts  wnich  they  cultivated,  togedier  with  the  luxury  to  which  these  gave 
rise,  relaxed,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  their  muitaiy  institutions,  and 
abated  the  vigour  of  their  warlike  spirit.  The  Moors,  however,  continued 
still  to  be  a  ^dlant  people,  and  possessed  ^at  resources.  According  ta 
(he  magnificent  style  ot  Utie  Spanish  histonans,  eight  centuries  of  ahnoet 
uninterrupted  war  elapsed,  ana  three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles  were 
fought,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  submitted  to  the 
Chnstian  arms  [1492]. 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the  Mahometans  at  various 
periods,  and  under  different  leaders,  each  formed  the  territoiy  which  he 
had  wrested  from  the  common  enemy,  into  an  independent  state.  SpaiA 
was  divided  Into  ahnost  as  many  separate  kingdoms  as  it  contained  pro- 
vinces ;  in  each  city  of  note,  a  petty  monarch  established  his  throne,  and 
assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  a  series  of  years,  however,  by  the 
ofual  evei^  of  intermarriages,  or  succession,  or  conquest,  all  these  interior 
principalities  were  annexed  to  the  more  powerful  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  of  Aragon.     At  length,  by  the  fortunate  marriage  of  Ferdinind 

*  Jm.  8inL  Afwnannl  Hiator.  Ital.  Scriploret,  rnl  tti.  p.  13& 
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aad  lihelbit  Hie  knmr  the  hereditair  mooarch  (d  Aragdo,  and  tiie  iatter 
namd  to  tbe  tiuone  of  CasdJe  by  tbe  affisctioa  of  her  sul{jects  [l48lL 
all  ttie  Spmpidi  ciowiis  were  umtea,  and  descended  in  the  same  line. 

Fiom  thk  peiiody  die  pditical  constitiltion  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a 
ncolar  and  uoilhnn  appearance ;  the  genius  of  its  govenunent  may*  be 
deliBeatad,  and  tbe  progress  of  its  laws  and  manners  may  be  traced  with 
oeitaintj.    Notwithstanding  the  singular  reyolution  which  the  inyasion  of 
the  Moon  occasioned  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fate,  in  beiiig  so 
loaf  sobiect  to  the  Mahometan  ydce,  the  customs  introduced  hj  the  Vandals 
and  Goms  had  taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  frame  of  its  govemmenty  that  in  eyeiy  province  which  the  Chris- 
tians lecoYered  &om  the  Moors,  we  find  the  •condition  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  p<ditical  constitution,  nearly  the  same  as  in  other  nations  of 
Europe,    unds  were  held  bj  the  same  tenure ;  justice  was  dispensed 
in  tbe  same  {onn  ;  the  same  privileges  were  claimed  by  the  nobility :  and 
the  same  power  exercised  by  the  Cortes,  or  general  assembly  of  the  king- 
dom.   Several  circumstances  contributed  to  secure  this  permanence  of 
the  feudal  institutions  in  Spain,  notwi^Btanding  the  conquest  of  the  Moors, 
which  seemed  to  have  overturned  them.    Such  of  the  Spaniards,  as  pie- 
served  their  independence,  adhered  to  their  ancient  customs,  not  only 
fiom  attachment  to  them,  but  out  of  antipathy  to  the  Moors,  to  whose  ideas 
oonoepring  property  and  jrovemment  these  customs  were  totally  repi^- 
naot.    Even  amoqg  tibe  Christians,  who  submitted  to  the  Modrish  con- 
qoeron,  and  consented  tobeoMne  their  subiects,  ancient  customs  were  not 
entirely  abolished^    They  were  permitted  to  retain  their  religion,  their 
laws  concemtng  private  property,  their  forms  of  administering  justice,  and 
their  mode  of  levying  taxes.    The  followers  of  Mahomet  are  the  only 
enthusiasts  who  have  united  the  s^fait  of  toleration  with  zeal  for  making 
proselytes,  and  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate 
the  doctrine  of  their  Prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not  embrace  it,  to 
adhere  to  their  own  tenets,  ana  to  practise  their  own  rites.    To  thb  pecu- 
liaiitY  in  the  genius  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  desire 
which  the  Moors  had  of  reconciling  the  Cmistians  to  their  yoke,  it  was 
owiE^  that  the  ancient  manners  ai^  laws  in  Spain  survived  the  violent 
shock  of  a  conquest,  and  were  permitted  to  subsist,  notwithstanding  the 
Jntrodoction  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  form  of  government  into  that 
eoontiT.    It  is  obvious,  from  all  these  particulars,  that  the  Christians  must 
have  iouod  it  extremely  easy  to  re-establish  manners  and  government  on 
aix:ient  foundations  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  which  they  wrested 


floccessiyely  from  the  Moors.  A  considerable  part  of  the  people  retained 
such  a  ibndness  for  the  customs,  and  such  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  of 
their  ancestors,  that,  wishing  to  see  them  completely  restored,  they  were 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  resume  the  former,  and  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  latter. 

But  uKx^h  the  feudal  form  of  government,  with  all  the  institutions 

which  characterize  it,  was  thus  preserved  entire  in  Castile  and  Ars^on, 

as  wefl  as  in  aU  the  kingdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns,  there 

were  certaio  peculiarities  in  their  political  constitutions,  which  distinguish 

them  fiom  thoee  of  any  other  countiy  in  Europe.    The  royal  prerogative, 

extremely  limited  in  every  feudal  kmedom,  was  circumscribed,  in  Spain, 

within  soch  narrow  boupds,  as  reducea  the  power  of  the  sovereign  almost 

to  nothing.    The  privileges  of'  the  nobility  were  ereat  in  pToi)ortion,  and 

extended  so  far,  as  to  boraer  on  absolute  indepenoence.    The  immunities 

of  tbe  cities  were  likewise  greater  than  in  other  feudal  k]ng(k>m8,  they 

possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  Cortes,  and  they  aspired  at  obtain- 

xr  mote.     Such  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the  political  machine  was  so 

dTadi'iistedy  and  the  several  members  of  the  legislature  so  improperly 

bah^edf  pitKluced  internal  disorders  in  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  which 
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rose  beyond  the  pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual  under  the  feudal 
goyenunent.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Spanish  nistoiy  confirms  the  truth 
of  this  observation  ;  and  when  the  mutinous  spirit,  to  which  the  genius  of 
their  policy  gave  birth  and  vigour,  was  no  longer  restrained  and  overawed 
by  the  immediate  dread  of  Sie  Moorish  arms,  it  broke^  out  into  more 
frequent  insurrections  against  the  government  of  their  princes,  as  well  as 
more  outrageous  insults  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  country.  These  were  accompanied  at  some  times  with  more  liberal 
sentiments  concerning  the  rights  of  the  people,  at  other  times  with  more 
elevated  notions  concerning  me  privileges  of  the  nobles,  than  were  common 
in  other  nations. 

In  the  principality  of  Catalom'a,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  the  impatience  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their 
grievances  having  prompted  them  to  take  arms  against  their  sovereign, 
John  II.  [A.  D.  1462],  they,  by  a  solemn  deed,  recaUed  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance which  they  had  sworn  to  him,  declared  him  and  his  posterity  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  throne,*  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  republican  form 
of  government,  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  that  liberty, 
after  which  they  aspired.j  Nearly  about  the  same  i>eriod,  the  indignation 
of  the  Castilian  nobility  against  the  weak  and  flagitious  admimstration  of 
Henry  IV.  having  led  them  to  combine  against  him,  they  arrogated,  as 
one  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  their  oraer,  the  right  of  tiying  and  of 
passing  sentence  on  their  sovereign.  That  the  exercise  of  this  power 
might  be  as  public  and  solemn,  as  ue  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  th^y  sum- 
moned all  the  nobility  of  their  party  to  meet  at  Avila  [A.  D.  1465]  ;  a 
spacious  theatre  was  erected  in  a  plain,  without  the  walls  of  the  town  :  an 
image,  representing  the  king,  was  seated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  scepb^  in  its  hand,  and  the  sword  of  justice 
by  its  side.  The  accusation  against  the  king  was  read,  and  the  sentence 
ot  deposition  was  pronounced,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  At 
the  close  of  the  nrst  article  of  the  charge,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  ima^e :  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Placentia  snatched  the  sword  ot  justice  from 
its  side  ;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Beneventd  wrested  the 
sceptre  irom  its  hand;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes  de 
Stuniga  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the  same  instant,  Don 
Alphonso,  Heniy's  brother,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  in 
his  stead.J 

The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not  have  ventured  on  these 
measures,  nor  have  conducted  them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  concerning  the  royal  oignity  had  not  been  so 
formed  by  the  laws  and  policy  to  which  they  were  accustomed  both  in 
Castile  and  Catalonia,  as  prepared  them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinary 
proceedings,  or  to  acquiesce  in  them. 

In  Aragon,  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  genius  and 
maxims  of  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kings  who  were  long  elective, 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  power ;  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the 
Gbrtes  or  parliament  of  the  kingdom.  This  supreme  assembly  was  com- 
posed of  tour  different  arms  or  members.  The  nobilitv  of  the  first  rank ; 
The  equestrian  order,  or  nobility  of  the  second  class :  The  representatives 
of  the  cities  and  towns  whose  right  to  a  place  in  tne  Cortes,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  the  historians  of  .^gon,  waB  coeval  with  the  constitution ; 
The  ecclesiastical  order,  composed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  cleigy.§    No  law  could 
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paas  in  this  asaembj^  without  the  assent  of  eveiy  sin^^Ie  member  who  had 
a  right  to  vote.*  Without  the  permission  of  the  Cortes,  no  tax  could  be 
imposed ;  no  war  could  be  declared ;  no  peace  could  be  concluded ;  no 
money  could  be  coined :  nor  could  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  current 

rcie.t  The  power  ot  reviewing  the  proceeding  of  all  inferior  courts, 
privik^  of  inspecting  eveiy  department  of  administration,  and  the  ridit 
of  redressing  all  grievances,  belonged  to  the  Cortes.  Nor  did  those  wno 
conceired  t&mselves  to  be  aggrieved,  address  the  Cortes  in  the  humble 
tone  of  suppliants,  and  petition  for  redress;  they  demanded  it  as  the 
birthr^t  of  freemen,  and  required  the  guardians  of  Ibeir  liberty  to 
decide  with  respect  to^he  paints  which  they  laid  before  them  4  This 
sovereign  court  was  held,  during  several  centuries,  eveiy  year :  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  r^ulation  introduced  about  the  beginnm^  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  convoked  firom  that  period  only  once  m  two  years. 
After  it  was  assembled,  the  king  had  no  right  to  prorogue  or  dissolte  it 
without  its  own  consent ;  and  the  session  continued  forty  day8.§ 

Not  8atis6ed  with  haying  erected  such  formidable  barriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  roysu  prerogative,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole 
guardianship  of  their  liberties  entirely  to  the  vigilance  and  authority  of 
an  assembly,  similar  to  the  diets,  states-general,  and  parliaments,  in  which 
the  other  feudal  nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  Araeonese 
had  recourse  to  an  institution  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  elected  a  JuUiza 
or  supreme  jud^.  This  magistrate,  whose  office  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Epnori  in  ancient  Sparta,  acted  as  the  protector  of  the  people, 
and  the  comptroller  of  the  prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza  was  sacred, 
his  power  and  jurisdiction  almost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only  inferior  judges,  but  the  kings  them* 
selves,  were  bound  to  consult  him  in  eveiy  doubtful  case,  and  to  receive 
his  responses  with  implicit  deference.!  An  appeal  lay  to  him  from  the 
royal  judges,  as  well  as  from  those  appointed  bv  the  barons  within 
their  respective  territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  made  to  him, 
he  could  interpose  by  his  own  authority,  prohibit  fbe  onfinaiy  judge 
to  proceed,  take  immediate  cognizance  of  the  court  himself,  and  remove 
the  party  accused  to  the  Mamfestaiiany  or  prison  of  the  state,  to  which 
no  person  had  access  but  by  his  permission.  His  power  was  exerted 
with  no  less  vigour  and  efiect  in  superintending  the  administration  of 
government,  than  in  regulatii^  the  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  justiza,  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  king.  He  had  a  title 
to  review  all  thie  royal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare  whether 
or  not  they  were  agreeable  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
He,  by  his  sole  authority,  could  exclude  any  of  the  kind's  ministers  from 
the  conduct  of  a£fairs,  and  call  them  to  answer  for  their  maladministra- 
tion. He  himself  was  accountable  to  the  Cortes  only,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  dischaiged  the  duties  of  this  hiffh  office ;  and  perfoimed 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  that  could  be  committedf  to  a  sub- 
ject [31].  IT 

It  B  evident,  from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aragonese 
Cortes,  as  well  as  of  the  riehts  belonging  to  the  justiza,  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  power  remainea  in  the  hancte  of  the  king.  The  Aragonese 
seem  to  have  been  solicitous  that  their  monarchs  should  know  and  feel 
this  state  of  impotence,  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Even  in  swearing 
all^^nce  to  their 'Covereji^  an  act  which  ought  naturally  to  be  accoii- 
pamed  with  professions  ofsubmission  and  respect,  they  devised  an  oath, 
m  such  a  form,  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  his  subjects. 
*^  We,"  said  the  justiza  to  the  king,  in  name  of  his  high-spirited  barons, 

*  MarteL  lUd.  p.  3-  t  Hier.  Blanca  Comment  Ror.  Aragon.  an.  Scbdt.  Scrtpt.  Blipwi;  toL 

SU.  ^  750.        2  Martel.  Forma  de  Cetebr.  p.  8.  ^  Hier.  Blanca  Comment.  783.        JL?**^ 

lUi  fveeerred  two  remooMs  of  Um;  JosUxa  to  James  II.  who  reiped  towaidt  the  ckwe  of  tM 

^rntuj.   Blaiica*  740.         tT  Hier.  Blanca  Comment  p.  747--755. 
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**  who  are  each  of  us  as  good,  aod  who  are  alttiK^ther  more  poweiful  than  '' 

you,  promise  obedience  to  your  govermneDty  u  j[Ou  maintaiD  our  liehti  | 

^d  liberties;  but  if  not,  not^'    Conformably  to  this  oath,  th^y  established  ' 

it  as  a  fundamental  article  in  their  constitution,  that  if  the  king  should  | 

violate  their  rights  and  privileges,  it  was  lawful  for  the  people  to  disclaim  ^ 

him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  elect  another,  even  though  a  oeathen,  in  his  1 

place.*  The  attachment  of  the  Aragonese  to  this  smgular  constitution 
of  ^veroment  was  extreme,  and  their  respect  for  it  approached  to  super- 
stitious veneration  [32].  In  the  preamble  to  one  ot  their  laws,  they 
declare,  that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  if  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  liberties  oy  which 
thev  were  distinguished  from  other  nations,  the  people  would  abandon  it, 
ana  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement  to  some  more  fruitful  region.! 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  government, 

as  to  establish  any  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  that  of  the  other 

European  nations.    The  executive  part  of  government  was  committed  to 

the  king,  but  with  a  prerogative  extremely  limited*    The  legislative 

authorib^  resided  in  the  Cortes,  which  was  composed  of  the  nobuity,  the 

dj^nifiea  ecclesiastics,  and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.    The  assembly 

of^the  Cortes  in  Castile  was  verv  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 

coeval  with  the  constitution.    The  members  of  the  three  difierent  orders, 

who  had  a  right  of  sufi&a^e,  met  in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one 

collective  body ;  the  decisions  of  which  were  regulated  by  the  sentiments 

of  the  majority.     The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of  enacting  laws,  and  of 

redressing  grievances,  belonged  to  this  assembly :  and,  in  order  to  secure 

the  assent  of  the  king  to  such  statutes  and  regulations  as  were  deemed 

salutary  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  Cortes  to  take  no 

step  towards  g^ntinff  money,  until  all  business  relative  to  the  public  welfare 

was  concluded.    The  representatives  6(  cities  seem  to  have  obtained  a 

seat  very  early  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such  influence 

and  credit,  as  were  very  uncommon,  at  a  period  when  the  splendour  and 

pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  eclipsed  or  depressed  all  other  orders  of 

men.    The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore  such  a  proportion  to  that 

of  the  whole  collective  body,  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  in 

the  Cortes  [33].    The  degree  of  consideration,  which  they  possessed  la 

the  state,  may  be  estimated  by  one  event.    Upon  the  deatn  of  John  I. 

FA.  D.  1390]  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom 

during  the  minorihr  of  his  son.    It  wa9  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 

noblemen,  and  of  aeputies  chosen  by  the  cities ;  the  latter  were  admitte4d 

to  the  same  rank,  and  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  prelates  and 

arandees  of  the  first  order.];    But  though  the  members  of  communities  in 

Castile  were  elevated  above  the  condition  wherein  they  were  placed  in 

other  kingdoms  of  Europe  ;  though  they  had  attained  to  such  political 

importance,  that  even  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 

could  not  exclude  them  from  a  considerable  share  in  government ;  yet  the 

nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the  commons,  continued  to 

assert  the  privileges  of  their  order,  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  in  a  tone 

extremely  nigh.    There  was  not  any  body  of  i:A>bility  in  Europe  more 

distinguished  for  independence  of  spirit,  haughtiness  of  deportment,  and 

bold  pretensions,  than  that  of  Castile.    The  histoiy  of  that  monarchy 

aflfords  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they 

observed,  and  of  the  vigour  with  which  they  opposed,  eveiy  measure  of 

their  kings,  that  tended  to  encroach  on  their  junsdiction,  to  diminish  their 

dignity,  or  to  abridge  their  power.    Even  :n  their  ordinaiy  intercourse 

with  their  monarchy  they  preserved  such  a  consciousness  of  their  rank, 

that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  covered  in 

*  Hkr.  Bluica  CoauBOit  p.  790  f  DM  p.  751  %  NarUn.  HiM.  lib.  ztIU  c.  tS. 
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Hkt  vTfyl  pvesencey  and  approached  their  sovereigns  rather  as  equals  than 
as  subjects. 

The  coDStitntions  of  the  suhordinate  mooarchies,  which  depended  on 

the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  nearly  resembled  those  ot  the  Idng^ 

doms  to  which  they  were  annexed.    In  au  of  them,  the  dignity  and  inde- 

pendence  of  the  nobles  were  great ;  the  immunities'  and  power  of  the 

cities  were  considerable. 

An  attentiye  observation  of  the  singular  situation  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
various  events  which  occurred  thens,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to 
the  union  of  its  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  discover  the 
causes  to  which  all  the  peculiarities  in  its  political  constitution  I  have 
pointed  out,  ought  to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  from  the  Mahometans  gradually 
and  with  difficulty,  the  nobles  who  followed  the  standard  of  any  eminent 
leader  in  these  wars,  conqtiered  not  for  him  alone,  but  ibr  tHemselves. 
They  daicneda  share  in  the  lands  which  their  valour  had  won  from  the 
enemy,  and-  their  prosperity  and  power  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  prince  extended. 

During  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moors,  the  monarchs  of  the  seve- 
ral kingdoms  in  Spain  depended  so  much  on  their  nobles,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  conciliate  their  good-will  by  successive  grants  of  new  honours 
and  privileges.  By  tbe  time  that  any  prince  could  e£(tablish  his  dominion 
in  a  conquered  province,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  parcelled 
out  by  him  among  his  barons,  with  such  jurisdiction  and  immunities  as 
ralsea  them  almost  to  soverei^  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ku^doms  erected  in  so  many  different  comers 
of  Spain,  were  of  inconsiderable  extent  The  petty  monarch  was  but 
little  elevated  above  his  nobles.  They,  feeling  themselves  to  be  almost 
his  e<^uals,  acted  as  such ;  and  could  not  look  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited 
domains  with  the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  monar« 
chies  in  Europe  were  viewed  by  their  subjects  [34J. 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  exalting  the  nobility,  and  in 
depressing  die  royal  authority,  there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the 
cities  in  opaio  to  consideration  and  power. 

As  the  open  country,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  '^as  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce 
was  So  permanent  as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-preservation 
ob%ed  persons  of  all  ranks  to  fix  their  residence  in  places  of  strength. 
The  castles  of  the  barons,  which,  in  other  countries,  afforded  a  commo- 
dious retreat  &om  the  depredations  of  banditti,  or  from  the  transient  vio- 
lence of  any  interior  commotion,  were  unable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
operations  were  conducted  with  regular  and  persevering  vigour.  Cities, 
in  which  great  numbers  united  for  their  mutual  defence,  were  the  only 
places  in  whidi  people  could  reside  with  any  prospect  of  safety.  To 
this  was  owing  me  rapid  growth  of  those  cities  in  Spain  of  which  the 
Christians  recovered  possession.  All  who  fled  from  the  Moorish  yoke 
resorted  to  them  as  to  an  asylum ;  aind  in  them,  the  greater  part  of  UMMe 
who  took  the  field  a^nst  tne  Mahometans  established  their  families. 

Several  of  these  cities,  durii^  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  j^ears,  were 
the  capitals  of  little  states,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  accele- 
rate the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  every  place  that  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

From  those  concurrins^  causes,  the  number  of  cities  in  Spain,  at  the 
beginoing  of  the  fiAeentn  century,  had  become  considerable,  and  they 
were  pewled  far  beyond  the  proportion  which  was  common  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  except  in  Italy  ancl  the  Low  Countries.  The  Moon  had 
wtioduced  manufactures  into  those  cities,  while  under  their  dominion; 
The  Christians,  who,  by  intermixture  with  them,  had  leaned  their  arts^ 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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continued  to  cultivate  these.  Trade  in  several  of  the  Spanish  towns 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  vieour ;  and  the  spirit  of  commerce 
continued  to  preserve  the  number  of  tbeir  inhabitants*  as  the  sense  of 
danger  had  first  induced  them  to  crowd  together. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  of 
a  rank  superior  to  those  who  resided  in  towns  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. That  cause,  which  contributed  chiefly  to  their  population,  affected 
equally  persons  ot  every  condition,  who  flocked  thitner  promiscuously, 
in  order  to  find  shelter  there,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
enemy,  with  greater  advantage  than*  in  any  other  station.  The  persons 
elected  as  their  representatives  in  the  Cortes  by  the  cities,  or  promoted 
to  offices  of  trust  ana  dignity  in  the  government  of  the  commumty,  were 
often,  as  will  appear  from  transactions  which  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  of 
such  consideraUe  rank,  in  the  kingdom,  as  reflected  lustre  on  their  con- 
stituents, and  on  the  stations  wherem  they  were  placed. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  cany  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Moor^ 
without  some  other  militaiy  force  than  that  which  the  barons  were  obliged 
to  bring  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  tenKtvs,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  some  troops,  particulariy  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  in 
constant  pay.  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  uiat  their  lands 
were  exempt  from  the  burden  of  taxes.  The  chaige  ot  supporting  the 
troops  requisite  for  the  public  safety,  fell  wholly  upon  the  cities ;  and 
their  kings,  beii^  obliged  frequently  to  apply  to  them  for  aid,  found  it 
necessary  to  gam  their  favour  hj  concessions,  which  not  only  extended 
their  immunities,  but  added  to  their  wealth  and  power. 

When  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstances,  peculiar  to  Spain,  h 
added  to  the  general  and  common  causes,  which  contributed  to  a£;gran- 
dize  cities  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account  tor  the 
extensive  privileges  which  they  acquired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary 
consideration  to  which  tbe3r  attained,  in  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms  [35]. 

Bv  these  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  this  unusual  power 
of  the  cities  in  Spain,  the  royal  preropitive  was  hemmed  in  on  eveiy 
side,  and  reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  this,  and  im- 
patient of  such  restraint,  several  monarchs  endeavoured  at  various  junc- 
tures and  by  different  means,  to  enlarge  their  own  jurisdiction.  Their 
power,  however,  or  their  abilities,  were  so  unequal  to  the  undertaking* 
that  their  efforts  were  attended  with  little  success.  But  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  and  delivered  from  the  danger  and  interruption  of  domestic  wars, 
they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to  resume,  but  were  now  able  to  pro- 
secute with  advantage,  the  schemes  of  extending  the  prerogative,  which 
their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Ferdinand's  profound  sagacity  in 
concerting  his  measures,  his  persevering  industry  in  conducting  them,  and 
his  uncommon  address  in  carrying  them  into  execution,  fitted  him  admi- 
rably for  an  undertaking  which  required  all  these  talents. 

As  the  overgrown  power  and  nigh  pretensions  of  the  nobility  were 
what  the  monarchs  of  Spain  felt  most  sensibly,  and  bore  with  the  great- 
est impatience,  the  great  object  of  Ferdinand's  policy  was  to  reduce 
these  within  more  moderate  bounds.  Lf nder  various  pretexts,  sometimes 
by  violence,  more  frequently  in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in  the 
courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the  barons  a  great  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  rranted  to  them  by  the  inconsiderate  bounty  of  former  monarchs, 
particulany  during  the  feeble  and  profuse  reign  of  his  predecessor  Henry 
ly.  He  did  not  give  the  entire  conduct  of  affairs  to  persons  of  voble 
birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every  department  of  importance 
in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had  been  a  privilege  peculiar  to  their  order, 
to  be  employed  as  the  sole  counsellors  and  ministers  of  the  crown.  He 
often  transacted  business  of  great  consequence  without  their  intervention* 
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and  bestowed  many  offices  of  power  and  trust  on  new  men,  devoted  to 
his  interest.*  He  introduced  a  de^e  of  state  and  dignity  into  his  courts 
which  being  little  known  in  Spain,  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
small  kingd«ns,  tai«;fat  the  nobles  to  approach  their  sovereign  with  more 
ceremoiiy»  and  gradually  rendered  him  the  object  of  greater  deference 
and  respect.  ^ 

llie  annexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  St.  Ja^y 

Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  to  the  crown,  was  another  expedient,  by  which 

Ferdinand  greatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power  of  the  kin^  of 

Spain.    These  orders  were  instituted  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Knights 

Templars  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wage  perpetual 

war  with  tbe  Mahometans,  and  to  protect   the  pilgrims  who  visited 

ComposteUa,  or  other  places  of  eminent  sanctity  in  Spain.    The  zeal  and 

superstitMHi  of  the  ages  in  which,  they  were  founded,  prompted  persons  c^ 

every  rank  to  bestow  such  liberal  donations  on  those  noly  wamors,  that. 

In  a  short  time,  they  engrossed  a  considerable  share  in  tne  proper^  ana 

wealth  of  the  kingdom.    The  masterships  of  these  orders  came  to  be 

stations  of  the  greatest  power  and  opulence  to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman 

could  be  advanced.    These  high  dignities  were  in  the  disposal  of  the 

knights  c^  the  order,  and  placed  the  persons  on  whom  they  conferred 

them  almost  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign  [36].    Ferdinand,  unwilling 

that  the  nobility,  whom  he  considered  as  already  too  formidable,  should 

derive  such  additional  credit  and  influence  from  possessing  the  government 

of  these  wealthy  fraternities,  was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  meir  hands, 

.  and  to  vest  it  in  the  crown.    His  measures  for  accomplishing  this  were 

'wisely  planned,  and  executed  with  vigourt  [A.  D.  1476  and  1493].    By 

addr^ses,  by  promises,  and  by  threate,  he  prevailed  on  the  knights  of 

each  order  to  place  Isabella  and  him  at  the  head  of  it.    Innocent  VIII. 

and  Alexander  VI.  gave  this  election  the  sanction  of  papal  authority ;{ 

and  subsequent  ponti£&  rendered  the  annexation  of  these  masterships  to 

the  crown  perpetual. 

WMle  Ferdinand,  by  this  measure,  diminished  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  nobih'ty,  and  added  new  lustre  or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was 
taking  other  important  steps  with  a  view  to  the  same  object.  The  sove- 
reign jurisdiction,  which  the  feudal  barons  exercised  within  their  own 
territories,  was  the  pride  and  distinction  of  their  order.  To  have  invaded 
openly  a  privilege  which  they  prized  so  highly,  and  in  defence  of  which 
they  would  have  run  so  eagerly  to  arms,  was  a  measure  too  daring  for  a 
prince  of  Ferdinand's  cautious  temper.  He  took  advantage,  however, 
of  an  opportunity  which  the  state  oi  his  kingdoms  and  the  spirit  of  his 
people  jnresented  him,  in  order  to  undermine  what  he  durst  not  assault. 
The  incessant  depredations  of  the  Moors,  the  want  of  discipline  among 
the  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them,  the  frequent  civil  wars 
between  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  undisceming  rage  with 
which  the  barons  carried  on  their  private  wars  with  each  other,  filled 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and  murder, 
became  so  common  as  not  only  to  interrupt  commerce,  but  in  a  g^eat 
measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place  and  another.  That 
security  and  protection,  which  men  expect  from  entering  into  civil  society, 
ceased  in  a  great  de^e.  Internal  order  and  police,  while  the  feudal 
institutions  remained  m  vigour,  were  so  little  objects  of  attention,  and  the 
admim'stration  of  justice  was  so  extremely  feeble,  that  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  have  expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinary 
judges.  But  the  evil  became  so  intolerable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
who  were  the  chief  sufierers,  grew  so  impatient  of  this  anarchy,  that 

•  Zarita  Annale»  Ae  Arag.  torn.  vi.  p.  23.        f  Marian.  Hiat  lib,  xxv.  c  5.       t  Zuiiu  Annalea. 
tom.yp.S3.    iCtii  Anton.  Nebrineiudsreram  a  FerdiiuuidetEUsabegeiCanim decade 

•eiiot.  acrti*.  H4ap«n-  L  880. 
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self-preaerratioo  forced  them  to  have  recourse  to  an  extraoidinaiy  wmtif. 
About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cities  in  the  kmgdom  of 
Aragon,  and  after  their  example,  tibose  in  Castile,  fonned  tiiemaeives  into 
an  association  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  Thej 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the  associated  towns :  they 
levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops^  in  order  to  protect  travellers,  and 
to  pursue  criminals :  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  their  courts  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  murder,  robbery, 
or  of  any  act  that  violated  the  public  peace,  and  was  seized  by  the  troops 
of  the  Brotiierhoodf  was  carried  before  judges  of  their  nomination,  who, 
without  pso^ing  any  regard  to  the  exclusive  and  sovereign  jurisdiction, 
which  the  lord  of  tne  place  might  claim,  tried  and  condemned  the  crimi- 
nals. By  the  establishment  of  this  fraternity,  the  prompt  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  was  restored ;  and,  together  with  it,  internal 
tranquillity  and  oraer  be^^n  to  return.  The  nobles  alone  munimred  at 
this  salutary  institution.  They  complained  of  it,  as  an  encroachipent  on 
one  of  their  most  valuable  privileges.  They  remonstrated  against  it  in  a 
high  tone ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  refused  to  grant  any  aid  to  the  crown, 
unless  it  were  abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  sensible  not  only 
of  the  good  efiects  of  the  Holy  Brotheiiiood  with  respect  to  the  pdice  of 
his  kingdoms,  but  perceived  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  at  length  to  an- 
nihilate, the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility.  He  countenanced  it 
on  eveiy  occasion.  He  supported*  it  with  the  whole  force  of  royal  au- 
thority; and  besides  the  expedients  employed  by  him  in  common  with 
the  other  monarchs  of  Europe,  he  availed  himself  of  this  institution,  which 
was  peculiar  to  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolish  that  independent 
jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  which  was  no  less  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  prince,  than  with  the  order  of  society  (.37]. 

But  though  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  considerably  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  prerogative,  and  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  and  power 
far  beyond  what  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoj^ed,  jet  the  limitations 
of  the  royal  authonty,  as  well  as  the  barriers  against  its  encroachments, 
continued  to  be  many  and  strong.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous 
among  the  people  of  Spain ;  the  spirit  of  independence  was  high  amo^g 


foreign  operations,  

not  only  to  undertake  but  to  execute  great  enterprises ;  he  rei^^d  over 
his  subjects  with  a  jurisdiction  less  extensive  than  that  of  any  orthe  great 
monarchs  in  Europe.  It  will  appear  from  many  passa^  in  the  following 
history,  that  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charies 
V.  the  prerogative  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  neariy  resembled  those 
of  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as 
was  necessaiy,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  Priculiar  institutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  be  superfluous. 
In  T^  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  means  by  which  the  French 
nioi.archs  acquired  such  a  full  command  of  the  national  force  of  their 
LiTjjgdom,  as  enabled  them  to  engage  in  extensive  schemes  of  foreign  ope- 
ration, I  have  already  pointed  out  Uie  great  steps  by  which  they  a^anced 
towards  a  more  ample  possession  of  political  power,  and  a  more  uncon- 
trolled exercise  of  tneir  royal  prerogative.  All  that  now  remains  is  to 
take  notice  of  such  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  France,  as  serve  either 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries,  or  tend  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  transactions  of  that  period,  to  which  the  following  history  exteiSis. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the  royal  prerogative  was 
very  inconsiderable.  The  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met 
annually  at  stated  seasons,  extended  their  authority  to  every  department 
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of  govenmieiit.  The  jpower  of  electing  kings,  of  enacting  laws,  of  le- 
drnring  j^iieTaDces,  of  conferring  donations  on  the  prince,  of  passii^ 
jndgmenl  in  tbe  last  rescnrc,  with  respect  to  evei^  person  auod  to  ererr 
cause,  resided  io  this  great  convention  of  the  nation.  Under  the  second 
race  of  kineB,  notwithstandine^  the  power  and  splendour  which  the  con- 
quettB  of  dbarlemagne  addeof  to  the  crown,  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
nadoD  contioaed  to  possess  extensive  auth<mty.  The  right  of  determining 
-which  of  ^  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the  throne,  was  vested  in 
than.  The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignity  by  their  suffirage,  were  ac- 
customed regulaiiy  to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect  to  eveiy  afiair 
of  importance  to  me  state,  and  withoiil  their  consent  no  law  was  passed, 
and  no  new  tax  was  levied. 

But,  by  the  time  that  Hi^h  Capet,  the  father  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
look  ponession  of  the  throne  of  France,  such  changes  had  happened  in 
the  political  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  considerably  affected  the  power  and 
juiiMictioo  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  roral  authority. 
m  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  nad  dwindled 
intD  iD8%nificance  and  contempt.  Eveiy  considerable  proprietor  of  land 
had  iomed  his  territoiy  into  a  barony,  almost  independent  of  the 
sovereign.  -  The  dukes  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  counts  or  governors 
of  towns  and  small  districts,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  had  ren- 
dered these  d^nities,  which  originally  were  granted  only  during  pleasure 
or  for  life,  hereditary  in  their  families.  Each  of  these  had  usurped  all 
the  nghti  which  hiuierto  had  been  deemed  the  distinctions  of  royalty, 
particolariy  the  privileges  of  dispensmg  justice  within  ^eir  own  domains, 
of  cohnng  money,  and  of  wagii^  war.  Eveiy  district  was  governed  by 
local  customs,  acknowledged  a  distinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  separate  in- 
teiest  The  fbnnality  of  doing  homage  to  their  sovereign,  was  almost  the 
ody  act  of  sul^ection  which  those  haughty  barons  would  perform,  and 
that  bound  them  no  fiaarther  than  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  its 
obligations  [38]. 

in  a  kingdom  broken  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  hardly  any 
comnKm  prmciple  of  union  remained ;  fmd  the  general  assemblv,  in  its 
deHberatioos,  could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming  one  ooch',  or 
establisli  common  relations  to  be  of  equal  force  in  eveiy  part.  Within 
the  immediate  domams  of  the  crown,  the  king  mkht  publish  laws,  and 
they  were  obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknowledgea  as  the  only  lord. 
But  tf  he  had  aimed  at  rendering  these  laws  general,  that  would  have 
alarmed  the  barons  as  an  encroachment  utK»i  the  indei)endence  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  barons,  when  met  in  me  great  national  convention, 
avoided,  with  no  less  care,  the  enacting  <^  genml  laws  to  be  observed  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  execution  of  them  must  have 
been  vested  in  the  king,  and  would  have  enlarged  that  paramount  power, 
wludi  was  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Thus,  under  the  descendants  of 
fh^  Capet,  the  States  General  (for  that  was  the  name  b;^  which  the 
Supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to  be  custinguished) 
fest  their  legblative  authority,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished  the  exercise 
of  it  From  that  period,  ^e  jurisdiction  of  the  States  General  Extended 
no  fiulher  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
qoestioas  with  respect  to  the  ri^t  of  succession  to  the  crown,  the  settling 
of  (he  reg^icy  when  the  preceding  m(»iarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will, 
and  die  presenting  remonstrances  enumerating  the  grievances  of  which 
(be  nation  wished  to  obtain  redress. 

As,  dariqg'  several  centuries,  the  monaiths  of  Europe  seldom  demanded 

eitnardsDary  subsidies  of  their  subjects,  and  the  other  events,  which 

wqmied  the  interposition  of  the  States,  rarely  occurred,  their  meeting^  in 

Fnnce  were  not  frequent.    They  were  summoiied  occasionally  by  their 

kjnraL  when  compelled  by  their  wants  or  their  fears  to  have  recoiurse  to 
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the  great  conyention  of  their  people;  but  they  did  not,  like  the  Diet  in 
QennanYy  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  or  the  Parliament  in  England,  form  an 
essential  jnember  of  the  constitution,  the  regular  exertion  of  whose  powers 
was  requisite  to  give  Rigour  and  order  to  goveniment 

When  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise  legislative  authoritfy  the 
Jdnes  began  to  assume  it  -The^  ventured  at  first  on  acts  of  legislatioo 
with  great  reserve,  and  after  taking  eveiy  precaution  that  could  prevent 
their  subjects  from  beii^  alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  They 
did  not  at  once  issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command. 
They  treated  with  their  subjects ;  they  pointed  out  what  was  best ;  and 
alhired  them  to  comply  with  it.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  preit>gative 
of  the  crown  extended,  and  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts 
came  to  be  established,  the  kings  of  France  assumed  more  openly  the  style 
and  authority  of  lawgivers ;  and,  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  complete  legislative  power  was  vested  in  tte  crown  [39]. 

Having  secured  ftis  important  acquisition,  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
right  of  imposing  taxes  were  rendered  few  and  easy.  The  people,  accustomed 
to  see  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  by  their  sole  autnonty,  which  regu* 
lated  points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  the  property  of 
their  subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required,  by  the  royal 
edicts,  to  contribute  certain  sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of 

Government,  and  canji^  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When 
*harles  VII.  and  Louis  Al.  first  ventured  to  exercise  this  new  power,  in 
thf  manner  which  I  have  alr^dy  described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
royal  authority  had  so  imperoiptibly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
France  for  this  innovation,  that  it  excited  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom, 
and  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  rise  to  any  murmur  or  complaint. 

When  the  kings  of  France  had  thus  engrossed  every  power  which  can 
be  exerted  in  government ;  when  the  ri^t  of  making  laws,  of  levying 
money,  of  keeping  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay,  of  declaring 
war,  and  of  concluding  peace,  centred  in  the  crown,  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  under  the  first  race  of  king[s,  was  nearly  democratical ; 
which,  under  the  second  race,  becsyne  an  aristocracy ;  terminated,  under 
the  third  race,  in  a  pure  monarchy.  Every  thing  that  tended  to  preserve^ 
the  appearance  or  revive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  government," 
seems  fiom  that  period  to  have  been  industriously  avoided.  During  the 
long  and  active  reien  of  Francis  I.  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of  whose 
operations  obliged  him  to  lay  many  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  the 
States  General  of  France  were  not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people 
once  allowed  to  exert  the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  which,  accordir^ 
to  the  original  ideas  of  feudal  government,  was  a  right  essential  to  eveiy 
freeman. 

Two  things,  however,  remained,  which  moderated  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  prerogative,  and  restrained  it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the 
constitution  of  France  from  degenerating  into  mere  despotism.  The  rights 
and  privileges  claimed  b^  the  nobility,  must  be  considered  as  one  barrier 
against  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  crown.  Though  the  nobles  of  France 
had  lost  that  political  power  which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body, 
they  still  retained  the  personal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  derived 
firom  their  rank.  They  preserved  a  consciousness  of  elevation  above  other 
classes  of  citizens  ;  an  exemption  from  burdens  to  which  persons  of  inferior 
condition  were  subject ;  a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  ihej  were 
en^a^ed;  the  privifeee  of  assuming  ensigns  that  indicated  their  own  dignity ; 
a  right  to  be  treatecTwith  a  c«itam  d^ree  of  deference  during  peace ;  and 
a  claim  to  various  distinctions  when  in  me  field.  Many  of  these  pretensions 
were  not  founded  on  the  words  of  statutes,  or  derived  from  positive  laws  ; 
they  were  defined  and  ascertained  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  a  title  more 
delicate,  but  no  less  sacred.    These  rights,  established  and  protected  by  a 
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pfinciple  equally  vigilant  in  guarding^,  and  intrepid  in  defending  them,  are 
to  the  soveTeign Imnself  objects  of  respect  and  veneration.  Wherever  they 
stand  in  its  way^  the  royal  prerogative  is  bounded.  The  violence  of  a 
despot  may  ezteiminate  such  an  order  of  men ;  but  as  long  as  it  subsists, 
and  its  ideas  of  personal  distinction  remain  entire,  the  power  of  the  prince 
has  limits.* 

As  in  France  the  body  of  nobility  was  veiy  numerous,  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  was  ccunposed,  retained  a  high  sense  of  their  own  pre- 
eminence, to  this  we  may  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  mode  of  exer- 
cisiug  the  royal  prerogative  which  peculiarly  distir^'shes  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  An  intermediate  order  was  placed  between  the 
monarch  and  his  other  subjects;  in  eveiy  act  of  authority  it  became 
necessary  to  attend  to  its  privileges,  and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real 
violation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  supposing  it  to  be  possible 
that  they  might  be  violated.  Thus  a  species  of  government  was  established 
in  France,  unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  that  of  a  monsrchy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  soverei^  though  unconfined  b^  any  le^al  or  constitutional 
restraint,  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it  by  the  ideas  which  one  class  of  his 
subiects  entertain  concerning  their  own  ojgnity. 

.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  i>arliaments  in  Irance,  particularly  that  of  Paris, 
was  the  other  barrier  which  served  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  within  c^^tain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  originally 
the  court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to  which  the^  committed  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice  within  their  own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  deciding  with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeals  from  the 
coiuts  of  the  barons.  When  in  consequence  of  events  and  regulations 
which  have  been  mentioned  ibrmerly^  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting 
were  fixed,  when  not  only  the  form  01  its  procedure,  out  the  principles  on 
which  it  decided,  were  rendered  regular  and  consistent,  when  every  cause 
of  importance  was  finally  determined  there,  and  when  the  people  became 
accustomed  to  resort  thither  as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  rose  to  high  estimation  in  the  Ku^dom,  its  members 
acquired  dignity,  and  its  decrees  were  submitted  to  with  deference.  Nor 
was  this  the  ody  source  of  the  power  and  influence  which  the  parliament 
obtained.  The  kings  of  France,  when  they  first  began  to  assume  the 
legislative  power,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  tneir  people  to  this 
new  exertion  of  prerogative,  produced  their  edicts  and  ordinances  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  that  they  might  be  approved  of  and  registered  there, 
Deibre  they  were  published  and  declared  to  be  of  authority  in  the  king- 
dom. During  the  mtervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  States  General  of 
the  kiifdom,  or  during  those  reigns  in  which  the  States  Geoeral  were  not 
assembled,  the  monarcns  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  afiairs  of  government,  and 
freoaently  regulated  their  conduct  by  its  advice,  in  declaring  war,  in  con- 
duoing  peaoe,  and  in  other  transactions  of  public  concern.  7hus  there 
was  erected  in  the  kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  the  ereat  de]x>sito]y 
of  the  laws,  and  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  its  decrees  established  principles 
of  justice  and  forms  of  proceeding  which  were  considered  so  saoKd,  that 
even  the  sovereignpower  of  the  monarch  durst  not  venture  to  disregard  or 
to  violate  them.  Ine  members  of  this  illustrious  body,  though  they  neither 
possess  legislative  authority,  nor  can  be  considered  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  reputation  and  influence 
which  tney  had  acquired  among  their  countrymen,  in  order  to  make  a 
stand  to  the  utmost  of  their  abili^,  against  every  unprecedented  and  exor- 
hitaDt  exertion  of  the  prerogative.    In  every  period  of  the  French  history, 

*  De  rEtptff  des  I>oiXi  !!▼.  U.  c.  i.    Dr.  Perguion*s  En&y  on  ihe  UlfC.  of  Civil  Society,  part  L 
10. 
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tbej  hftye  merited  the  praise  of  being  the  Tirtuous  but  feeble  guaidiaDs  of 
the  rigfab  and  privileges  of  the  nation  [401. 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of  France.  I  proceed  to  con- 
sider that  of  the  German  empire,  from  which  Charles  V.  derived  his  title 
of  hiffbait  dignity.  In  explaming  the  constitution  of  this  great  and  com-*> 
plex  body  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  shalTayoid  entering^ 
into  such  a  detail  as  would  involve  my  readers  in  that  inextricable  laby- 
rinth, which  is  formed  by  die  multiplicity  of  its  tribunals,  the  number  of 
its  members,  their  interfering  rights,  and  by  the  endless  discussioDs  or 
refinements  of  the  public  lawyers  of  Germany,  with  respect  to  all  these. 

The  empire  of  Ohariemagne  was  a  structure  erected  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  it  could  not  be  permanent.  Under  his  immediate  successor  it  be^in 
to  totter ;  and  soon  after  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Germany  was  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  France,  and  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  established 
two  great  monarchies  so  situated  as  to  ^ve  rise  to  a  perpetual  rivalship 
and  enmity  between  them.  But  the  princes  of  the  race  d*  Charlemagne 
who  were  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether  so  degene- 
rate, as  those  of  the  same  family  who  reigned  in  France.  In  the  hamls  of 
the  former  the  royal  authority  retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of  Ger^ 
many,  though  possessed  of  extensive  privileges  as  well  as  ample  territoriest 
did  not  so  earfy  attain  independence.  The  great  offices  of  tne  crown  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  and  teing  a  lone  period« 
fie&  remained  in  their  original  state,  witmnit  becominfi^  herecutaiy  and 
perpetual  in  the  families  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  g^ranted. 

At  length  the  German  branch  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne  became 
extinct,  a^  hb  feeble  descendants  who  reigned  in  France  had  sunk  into 
such  contempt,  that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards  them,  exercMed 
the  right  inherent  in  a  free  people ;  and  in  ajfeneral  assembly  of  the  nation 
elected  Conrad  count  of  Franconia  emperor  [A.  D.  9111.  Atier  him  Henry 
'of  Saxony,  and  his  descendants  the  three  Otnos,  were  placed,  in  succession, 
on  the  Imperial  throne,  by  the  suffrages  of  their  countr^rmen.  The  exten- 
sive territories  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities  and  enterprising 
genius,  not  only  added  new  vigour  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  but  raised  it  to 
higher  power  and  pre-eminence.  Otho  the  ureat  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous- army  mto  Italy  [A.  D.  952],  and  afler  the  example  of  Charie- 
marne,  gave  law  to  that  country.  Every  power  there  acknowledged  his 
authority.  He  created  popes,  and  deposed  them  by  his  severe^  mai>- 
date.  He  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  German  empire.  Elated 
with  his  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Cesar  Augustus.*  A  prince,  bom 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  pretended  to  be  the  successor  of  the  emperors  of 
ancient  Rome,  aqd  dauned  a  right  to  the  same  power  and  prerogative. 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  aiKl  new  domi- 
nions, gradually  acquired  additional  authority  and  splendour,  the  nobility 
of  Germany  had  gone  on  at  the  same  time,  extending  their  privileges  ar)d 
jurisdiction.  The  situation  of  afi&irs  was  favourable  to  their  attempts. 
The  vigour  which  Charlema^^  had  given  to  government  quickly  relaxed. 
The  incapacity  of  some  of  his  successors  was  such^  as  would  have 
encouraged  vassals  less  enterprising  than  the  nobles  of  that  age,  to  have 
claimed  new  rights,  and  to  have  assumed  new  powers.  The  civil  wars 
in  whidi  other  emperors  were  engaged,  obliged  them  to  pay  perpetual 
court  to  their  sul^cts,  on  whose  support  they  depended,  and  not  oiAj  to 
connive  at  their  usurpations,  but  to  permit,  and  even  to  authorize  them. 
Fiefs  gradually  became  hereditary.  They  were  transmitted  not  only  in 
the  direct,  but  also  in  the  collateral  line.  The  investiture  of  them  was 
demanded  not  only  by  male  but  l^  female  heifs^  Every  baron  began  ta 
exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  within  his  own  domains ;  and  the  duke* 
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and  coudIs  of  Qennaoy  took  wide  steps  toif^ards  rendering  theb  Imito- 
lies  distinct  and  independent  states.^  The  Saxon  emperon  obseirod 
their  pfogress,  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency.  But  as  they  could  not 
hope  to  hiunhle  vassals  already  grown  too  potent,  tuUess  they  had  turned 
their  whole  force  as  weU  as  attention  to  thatenterprise,  and  as  they  were 
extremely  intent  on  their  expeditions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  not 
undertake  without  the  concurrence  of  their  nobles,  they  were  solicitous 
not  to  alarm  them  by  ai^r  direct  attack  on  their  privileges  and  Jurisdic- 
tions. They  aimed,  however,  at  undermining  their  power.  With  this 
view,  they  mconsiderately  bestowed  additional  territories,  and  accumu- 
lated new  honours  on  the  deigy,  in  hopes  that  this  order  m^ht  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility  in  any  future  struggle.! 

The  unhappy  efi^ts  of  this  fatal  error  in  policy  were  quickly  felt. 
Under  tiie  emperors  of  the  Ffanconian  and  Suabian  lines,  whom  the  Ger-  ' 
mans,  by  their  volimtanr  election,  placed  on  th^  Imperial  throne,  a  new 
iace  of  thiqgs  appeared,  and  a  scene  was  exhlbitea  in  Germany,  which 
astonished  an  Cm-istendom  at  that  time  [A.  D.  1024],  and  in  the  present 
age  appears  almost  incredible.  The  popes,  hitherto  dependent  on  the 
emperors,  and  indebted  for  power  as  well  as  dignity  to  dieir  beneficence 
ana  protection,  began  to  claim  a  superior  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
authority  which  they  pretended  to  derive  iiom  heaven,  tried,  condemned, 
excommunicated,  and  deposed  their  former  roasters.  Nor  is  this  to  be  ' 
considered  merely  as  a  irantic  sally  of  passion  in  a  pontiff  intoxicated 
with  hkh  ideas  concemiiig  the  extent  of  priestly  domination,  and  the 
pleoituiK  of  papal  authority.  Gr^oiy  VII.  was  able  as  well  as  daring. 
His  ]»e8umption  and  violence  were  accompanied  with  political  discem- 
ment  and  sagacity.  He  had  observed  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Ger- 
inany  had  acquired  such  considerable  tenatories  and  such  extensive  juris- 
diction* as  rendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  the  emperors,  but  dis- 
posed ^m  to  fiEtvour  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  their  power.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  raised  almost  to  a  level  with  its 
princes,  were  ready  to  support  any  person  who  would  stand  forth  as  the 
motectM^  of  their  privileges  ana  independence.  With  both  of  these 
Gregory  negotiated,  and  had  secured  many  devoted  adherents  among 
them,  be£>re  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  head  of  the  empire. 
He  began  his  rupture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a  pretext  that  was  popular 
and  plai^le.  He  complained  of  the  venality  and  corruption  with 
whico  the  emperor  had  granted  the  investiture  of  benefices  to  ecclesias- 
tics. He  contended  that  this  ri^t  belonged  to  him  as  head  of  the  church ; 
he  required  Heniy  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  his  civil  juris- 
diction, and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  such  sacrilegious  encroachinents 
on  the  spiritual  dominion.  All  the  censures  of  the  church  were  denounced 
against  Hemy,  because  he  refused  to  relinqubh  those  powers  which  his 
predecessors  had  uniform^  exercised.  The  most  considesiible  of  the 
German  priAces  and  ecclesiastics  were  excited  to  take  arms  against  him. 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  sons,  were  wrought  upon  to  disregard  all  the 
ties  of  Mood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to  join  tbe  party  of  his  enemies.} 
Such  were  the  successful  arts  widi  which  the  court  of  Rome  inflamed  the 
superstitious  zeal,  and  conducted  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  that  an  emperor,  distinguished  not  only  for  many  virtues,  but 
possessed  of  considerable  talents,  was  at  length  obliged  to  appear  as  a 
suppliant  at  the  gate  of  the  cattle  in  which  the  pope  resided,  and  to  stand 
(here  three  days,  bare-footed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  imploring  a  pardon, 
which  at  leoetn  he  obtained  with  difficuitv  [41]. 
Iliif  act  ^  humiliation  degraded  the  unpenal  dignity.    Nor  was  the 
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depression  momentaiy  only.    The  contest  between  Grei»orY  and  Henry 

f^are  rise  to  the  two  gi«at  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Gbibellines ;  the 
ormer  of  which  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  the  Jatter  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  emperor,  kept  Germany  and  Ita|y  in  perpetual  agi- 
tation during  three  centuries.  A  r^iilar  system  for  humbling  the  emperors 
and  circumscribing  their  power  was  formed,  and  adhered  to  uniiormly 
throughout  that  period.  The  popes,  the  free  states  in  Italy,  the  nobili^ 
and  ecclesiastics  of  Gennany,  were  all  interested  in  its  success :  and  noU 
withstanding  the  return  of  some  short  intervals  of  vigour,  under  the  admi 
nistration  of  a  few  able  emperors,  the  Imperial  authority  continued  to 
decline.  During  the  anarchy  of  the  long  interrenium,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  William  of  Holland  [A.  D.  1256],  it  dwindled  down  almost  to 
nothing.  Rodulph  of  Hapsburgh,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  wno  first  opened  the  way  to  its  iuture  grandeur,  was  at  length  elected 
emperor  [A.  D.  12731,  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and  extend  the  Im- 
penal  authority,  but  because  his  territories  and  influence  were  so  inconsi- 
derable  as  to  excite  no  jealousy  in  the  German  princes,  who  were  willing 
to  preserve  the  forms  oT  a  constitution,  the  power  and  vigour  of  which 
they  had  destroyed.  Several  of  his  successors  were  placed  on  the  Impe- 
rial throne  firom  the  same  motive;  and  almost  eveiy  remaining  prero^- 
tive  was  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  feeble  princes  unable  to  exercise 
or  to  defend  them. 

Duim^  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion,  the  constitution  of  the 
Germamc  body  underwent  a  total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts 
and  magistrates,  together  with  the  ori^nal  forms  and  app^earance  of  policy, 
were  preserved ;  out  such  new  privileges  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed, 
and  so  many  various  rights  established,  that  ttie  same  species  of  |^vcm- 
ment  no  longer  subsisted.  The  princes,  the  great  nobility,  the  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  the  free  cities,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Interregnum, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  establish  or  to  extend  their  usurpations. 
They  claimed  and  exercised  the  neht  of  efoveming  their  respective  ter- 
ritories with  full  sovereignty.  Tney  acknowled^d  no  superior  with 
respect  to  any  point,  relative  to  the  interior  administration  and  police  of 
their  domains.  They  enacted  laws,  imposed  taxes,  coined  money,  de- 
clared war,  concluded  peace,  and  exerted  eveiy  prerogative  peculiar  to 
independent  states.  Tne  ideas  of  order  and  political  union,  which  had 
originally  formed  the  various  provinces  of  Germany  into  one  body,  were 
almost  entirely  l(^t ;  and  the  society  must  have  dissolved,  if  the  forms  of 
feudal  subordination  had  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of  connectioD 
or  dependence  among  the  various  members  of  me  c(Hnmunity,  as  pre- 
served it  from  falling  to  pieces. 

This  bond  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble  ;  and  hardly  any 
principle  remained  in  the  German  constitution,  of  sufficient  force  to  main- 
tain public  order,  or  even  to  ascertain  personal  security.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Rodulph  of  Hapsbui]gh,  to  tne  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Charles  V.,  the  empire  felt  every;  calamity  which  a 
state  must  endure,  when  the  authority  of^  government  is  so  much  relaxed 
as  to  have  lost  its  proper  degree  ot  vigour.  The  causes  of  dissension 
amon^  that  vast  number  of  members,  which  composed  the  Germanic  body, 
were  infinite  and  unavoidable.  These  gave  rise  to  perpetual  private  wars, 
f/hjch  were  carried  on  with  all  the  violence  that  usually  accompanies 
resentment,  when  unrestrained  by  superior  authority.  Rapine,  outrage, 
exactions,  became  universal.  Commerce  was  interrupted ;  industiy  sus- 
pended; and  eveiy  part  of  (Germany  resembled  a  country  which  an 
enemy  had  plundered  and  left  desolate.*  The  variety  of  expedients  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity,  prove  that  the 
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grievances  occasioDed  by  this  state  of  anarcby  had  grown  intolerable. 
Arbiters  were  appointed  to  terminate  the  differences  among  the  several 
states.  The  cities  muted  in  a  league^  the  ohject  of  which  was  to  check 
the  rapine  and  extortions  of  the  nobilit;^.  The  nobili^  formed  confede* 
raciesy  on  purpose  to  maintain  tranquilfi^  amoi^  their  own  order.  Ger- 
many was  divided  into  several  circles,  in  each  of  which  a  provincial  and 
partial  jurisdiction  was  established,  to  supply  the  place  ol  a  public  and 
common  tribunal.* 

But  all  these  remedies  Were  so  inefiectual,  that  they  served  only  to 
demonstrate  the  violence  of  that  anarchy  which  pievailed,  and  the  iusuf- 
^ciency  of  the  means  emplcpred  to  correct  it  At  lenfi^  Maximilian  re- 
established public  order  in  the  empire,  by  instituting  the  imperial  cbam* 
ber  [A.  D.  1495],  a  tribunal  composed  of  judges  named  partly  by  the 
emperor,  partly  oy  the  several  states  and  vested  with  authority  to  decide 
finally  concerning  all  differences  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body.  A  few  years  after  [A.  D.  1612],  by  giving  a  new  form  to  the  Aulic 
council,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all  feudal  causes,  and  such  as  belong 
to  the  emperor's  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree  of 
v/eour  to  the  imperial- authority. 

%ut  not  withstandii^  the  saiutaiy  effects  of  these  regulations  and  improve** 
ments,  the  poUtical  conBtitujiip  of  the  German  empire,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  period  of  whicCT  propose  to  write  the  histoiy,  was  of  a  spe^ 
cics  so  peculiar,  as  not  to  resemble  perfectJy  any  form  of  government 
known  eidier  m  the  ancient  or  modem  woricf.  It  was  a  complex  body, 
fbmned  by  the  association  of  several  states,  each  of  which  possessed  sovci- 
TeigD  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territories.  Of  all  the 
members  which  composed  this  united  body,  the  emperor  was  the  head, 
in  hb  name,  all  decrees  and  regulations,  with  respect  to  points  of  common 
concern,  were  issued:  and  to  him  the  power  of  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution was  committed.  But  this  appearance  of  nionarchicaJ  power  in  the 
emperor  was  mote  than  counterbalanced  by  the  influence  oi  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  empire  in  every  act  of  administration.  No  law  extend* 
ing.to  the  whole  body  could  pass,  no  resolution  that  affected  the  general 
interest  could  be  taken,  without  the  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
In  this  assembly,  every  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the  Germanic  body 
had  a  i%faf  to  be  present,  to  deliberate,  and  to  vote.  The  decrees  or 
recesses  of  the  diet  were  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  the  emperor  was 
bound  to  ratify  and  enforce. 

Under  this  aspect,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  appears  a  regular 
confederacy,  similai  to  the  Achaean  icd^pie  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  in  modern  times.  But 
if  viewed  in  Another  light,  stiiking  peculiarities  in  its  political  state  present 
themselves..  The  Germanic  body  was  not  formed  by  the  union  of  members 
ahogether  distinct  and  iude|)endent.  All  the  princes  and  states  ioined 
m  this  association,  were  originally  subiect  to  the  emperors,  and  acknow- 
ledged diem  as  sovereigns.  Besides  tnis,  they  originally  held  their  lands 
as  imperial  fiefs,  and  in  consequence  of  ibis  tenure  owed  the  emperors 
all  those  services  which  feudal  vassals  are  bound  to  perform  to  their  liege 
lord.  But  though  this  political  subjection  was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the 
influence  of  the  feudal  relation  much  diminished,  the  ancient  forms  and 
institutions,  introduced  while  the  emperors  governed  Germany  with  autho- 
ritynot  inferior  to  that  which  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  possessed^  still 
remained.  Thus  an  opposition  was  established  between  the  genius  of 
the  govenunent,  and  the  forms  of  admmistratlon  in  the  German  empire. 
The  former  considered  the  emperor  only  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy, 
the  membera  of  which,  by  their  voluntary  choice,  have  raised  him  to  that 
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dknitj ;  the  latter  seemed  to  imply,  that  he  is  really  inrested  with  sove- 
nSga  DOWer.  By  tliis  circumstaDce,  such  priiKiples  of  hostility  and 
discora  were  interwoTen  ioto  the  frame  of  the  Uermaoic  body,  as  affected 
eaoh  of  its  members,  rendering  their  interior  miion  incomplete,  and  their 
external  efforts  feeble  and  irregular.  The  pernicious  innuence  of  this 
defect  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  is  so  cfonsiderable,  that, 
without  attending  to  it,  we  cannot  fiill^  comprehend  many  transactions  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  or  form  just  ideas  concerning  tne  genius  of  the 
German  government. 

The  emperon  of  Gvermany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  dbtii^ubhed  by  the  most  pompous  titles,  and  by  such  ensigns  of 
dignity,  as  mtimated  their  alithonty  to  be  superiof  to  that  of  all  other 
oKMiarchs.  The  greatest  princes  of  the  empire  attended,  and  served 
them,  OD  some  occasions,  as  tne  officers  of  their  household.  They  exercised 
prerogatives  which  no  other  sovereign  ever  claimed.  They  retained  pre- 
tensionstto  all  the  extensive  powers  which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
in  any  former  a^.  But,  at  the  same  time^  instead  of  possessing  that 
ample  domain  woich  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  emperors  of  Germany, 
ana  which  stretched  from  Basil  to  Cologne,  along  both  bank^  of  the  Rhine,''^ 
they  were  stripped  of  all  teiritorial  property,  and  had  not  a  sira^le  city, 
a  Biofle  castle,  a  single  foot  of  land,  that  belgjeed  to  them,  asheacb  of  the 
empire.  As  their  domain  was  alienated,  theirslated  revenues  were  reduced 
almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  extraordinaiy  aids,  which  on  a  few  occasions 
they  obtained,  were  granted  sparindy  and  paid  with  reluctance.     The 

Srinces  and  states  oi  the  empire,  though  they  seemed  to  recognise  the 
nperial  authority,  were  subjects  only  in  name,  each  of  them  possessing 
a  complete  municipal  jurisdiction  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  ter- 
ritories. 

From  this  ill-compacted  frame  of  ^vernment,  effects  that  were  unavoid- 
able resulted.  The  empercMS,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  tities, 
and  the  external  signs  ot  vast  authority,  were  apt  to  imagine  themselves 
to  be  the  real  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  were  led  to  aim  continually  at 
recovering  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
seemed  to  vest  in  them,  and  which  their  predecessors,  Chariemagne  and 
the  Othos,  had  actually  enjoyed.  The  princes  and  states,  aware  of  the 
nature  as  weH  as  extent  of  these  pretensions,  were  perpetually  on  their 
guard,  in  order  to  watch  all  the  motions  of  the  Imperial  court,  and  to 
circumscribe  its  power  within  limits  still  more  narrow.  The  emperors, 
in  support  of  their  claims,  appealed  to  ancient  forms  and  institutions, 
which  the  states  held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states  founded  their  rights  on 
recent  practice  and  modem  privileges,  which  the  emperors  considered  as 
usuipations. 

This  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  authority,  together  with  the  opposition 
between  it  and  the  rights  of  the  states,  increased  considerably  from  the 
time  that  the  emperors  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  of 
Gterman  nobles,  but  by  a  few  princes  of  chief  dignity.  During  a  long 
period,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  had  a  right  to  assemble* 
and  to  make  choice  of  the  person  whom  they  appointed  to  be  their  head. 
But  amidst  the  violence  and  anarchy  which  prevailed  for  several  centuries 
in  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  possessed  the  most  extensive  territories, 
and  who  had  obtained  a  hereditary  title  to  the  great  offices  of  the  state, 
acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nominating  the  empercM*.  This  right 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Golden  Bull :  the  mode  of  exercising  it 
was  ascertained,  and  they  were  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Electors. 
The  nobility  and  fipee  cities  being  tnus  stripped  of  a  privilege  which  they 
had  once  enjoyed,  were  less  connected  with  a  prince,  towards  whose 

•  PfoffeL  Abceee,  Itc.  p.  941 
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elevation  they  had  not  contributed  by  tbeir  suffrages,  and  came  to  be 

more  appreliensive  of  hb  authority.    The  electors,  by  their  extensive 

^wer,  and  the  distinguishing  privileges  v^hich  they  cossessed,  became 

tonmdable  to  the  emjperors,  with  whom  they  were  placed  almost  on  a 

level  in  several  acts  of  jurisdiction.    Thus  the  introduction  of  the  electoral 

college  into  the  empire,  and  the  authority  which  it  acquired,  instead  ol 

diminishing,  contributed  to  streng^then,  the  principles  of  hostility  and 

discord  in  the  Crermanic  constitutS^ 

These  were  further  augmented  by  the  various  and  repugnant  forms  of 
civil  policy  in  the  several  states  which  composed  the  Oennanic  body.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  render  the  union  of  indepenctent  states  perfect  and 
entire,  even  when  the  genius  and  forms  of  their  respective  governments 
happen  to  be  altogether  similar.  But  in  the  Germamc  empire,  which  was 
a  con£edera<7  of  princes,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  free  citi^  it  was  impos- 
sible that  they  could  incorporate  thoroughly.  The  free  cities  were  small 
tepublics,  in  which  the  maxipos  and  spnit  peculiar  to  &at  species  of  ^ 
vemment  prevailed.  The  princes  and  nobles,  to  whom  supreme  jurisdiction 
belonged,  possessed  a  sort  of  monarchical  ]^ower  within  tl^ir  own  territories, 
and  i&  forms  of  th^ir  interior  administration  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 
^at  feudal  kingdoms.  The  interests,  the  ideas,  the  objects  of  states  so 
difiieTently  constituted,  cannot  be  «-the  same.  Nor  could  their  common 
deliberations  be  carried  on  with  the  same  spiri^  while  the  love  of  liberty, 
and  attmion  to  commerce,  were  the  reigning  principles  in  the  cities ;  while 
the  desire  of  power,  and  ardour  for  militaiy  gloiy,  were  the  governing 
passions  of  the  princes  and  nobility. 

The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  empire  were  as  litde  fitted 
for  union  as -the  free  cities  and  the  nobility.  Considerable  territories  had 
been  granted  to  several  of  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  some  of  the 
behest  offices  in  the  empire  having  been  annexed  to  them  inalienably, 
were  held  by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these  dignities.  The  younger 
sons  of  noblemen  of  the  second  order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
church,  were  commonly  promoted  to  these  stationaof  eminence  and  power ; 
and  it  was  no  small  mortification  to  the  princes  and  ereat  nobility,  to  see 
persons  raised  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  levelwith  themselves,  or 
even  exalted  to  superior  dignity.  The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the 
genius  of  their  profession,  and  their  connection  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
rendered  their  character  as  well  as  their  interest  different  from  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  with  whom  they  were  called  to 
act  in  concert.  Thus  another  source  of  jealousy  and  vanance  was  opened, 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlodced  when  we  are  searching  into  the  nature 
of  the  German  constitution. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  may  be  added  one  more,  arising  from 
the  unequal  distribution  of  power  and  wjealth  amons  the  states  of  the 
empire.  The  electcn^  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only 
possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction,  but  governed  such  extensive,  populous, 
and  rich  countries,  as  rendered  them  great  princes.  Many  of  the  other 
members,  though  they  enjojred  all  tiie  rights  of  sovereign^,  ruled  over 
sudi  petty  domains,  that  their  real  power  bore  no  proportion  to  this  hifi^h 
prerogative.  A  "well  compacted  and  vigorous  confederacy  could  not  be 
ibrmed  of  such  dissimilar  states.  The  weaker  were  jealous,  timid,  and 
unable  either  to  assert  or  defend  their  just  privileges.  The  more  powerful 
were  apt  to  assume  and  to  become  oppressive.  The  electors  and  empe- 
rors, by  turns,  endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  authority,  by  encroaching 
00  those  feeble  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  who  sometimes  defended 
their  rights  with  much  spirit,  but  more  frequently,  being  overawed  or  cor- 
rupted, they  tamely  surrendered  their  privileges,  or  meanly  favoured  the 
deskns  formed  against  them  [43.].  _ 

Afler  contempTating  all  these  principles  of  disunion  and  opposition  in 
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the  constitution  of  the  Germap  empire,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the 
want  of  concord  and  uniformity^  conspicuous  in  its  councils  and  proceed- 
ings. That  slow,  dilatory,  distrustful,  and  irresolute  spirit,  which  charac- 
teri  es  all  its  deliberations,  will  appear  natural  in  a  body,  Ihe  junction  of 
whose  members  was  so  incomplete,  the  different  parts  of  which  were  held 
together  by  such- feeble  ties,  and  set  at  variance  by  such  powerful  motives. 
But  the  empire  of  Germany,  nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such 
great  extent,  and  was  inhabited  by  such  a  martial  and  hardy  race  of  men, 
tnat  when  the  abilities  of  an  emperor,  or  zeal  for  any  common  cau«e, 
could  rouse  this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its  strength,  it  acted  with 
almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  history  we  shall  find,  that  as 
the  measures  on  which  Charles  V.  was  most  intent,  were  often  thwarted 
ur  rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  division  peculiar  to  the 
Grermanic  constitution ;  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  by  engaging  them  to  co-operate  with  him, 
that  ne  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  the  greatest  efforts  which  distinguish 
his  reign. 

The  Turkish  histoiy  is  so  blended,  diSring  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  with 
that  of  the  great  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman  !Porte  interposed  so 
o(\en,  and  with  such  decisive  influence,  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the 
Christian  princes,  that  some  previous  account  of  the  state  of  government 
in  that  great  empire  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  information  of  my  readers, 
than  those  views  of  the  constitution  of  other  kingdoms  which  I  have 
already  exhibited  to  them. 

It^  has  been  the  fate  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  parts  of  Asia, 
at  different  periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of 
men,  who  inhabit  the  vast  countiy  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Scythia,  and  amonp;  the  modems  by  that  of  Tartary.  *  One  tribe  of  these 
people,  called  Turks  or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  various 
Jeaaers,  and  durii^  several  centuries,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  straits  of 
the  Dardanelles.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these 
formidable  conquerors  took  Constantinople  by  storm,  and  established  the 
seat  of  their  government  in  that  imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wala- 
chia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hungary,  were  subjected  to  their  power- 
But  though  the  seat  of^  the  Turkish  government  was  fixed  in  Europe, 
and  the  sultans  obtained  passession  of  such  extensive  dominions  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  policy  continued  to  be  purely 
Asiatic ;  and  may  be  properly  termed  a  despotism,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  monarchical  and  republican  forms  of  government  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  contemplating.  The  supreme  power  was  vested  in  sultans 
of  the  Ottoman  race,  that  blood  being  deemed  so  sacred,  that  no  other 
was  thought  worthy  of  the  throne.  From  this  elevation,  these  sovereigns 
could  looK  down  and  behold  all  their  subjects  reduced  to  the  same  level 
before  them.  The  maxims  of  Turkish  policy  do  not  authorize  any  of 
those  institutions,  which  in  other  countries,  limit  the  exercise,  or  moderate 
the  rigour  of  monarchical  powtjr  ;  they  admit  neither  of  any  great  court 
with  constitutional  and  permanent  jurisdiction  to  interpose,  both  \n  enacting 
Jaws,  and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  them  ;  nor  of  a  body  of 
hereditary  nobles,  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  whose  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  due  to  their  rank  and  character,  whose  jealousy  of 
their  privileges  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not  only 
as  a  barrier  against  the  excesses  of  his  caprice,  but  stand  as  an  intermediate 
order  between  him  and  the  people.  Under  the  Turkish  government,  the 
political  condition  of  every  subject  is  equal.  To  be  employed  in  the 
hervice  of  the  sultan  is  the  onljr  circumstance  that  confers  distinction. 
Even  this  distinction  is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so  closely  annexed 
totlie  station  in  which  any  individual  serves,  that  it  is  scarcely  communicated 
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lo  tbe  peraonB  of  those  who  are  placed  in  them.  The  highest  digtatj  in 
the  empire  does  not  give  any  rank  or  pre-eminence  to  the  family  of  him 
who  enjoTS  it*  As  every  man,  before  he  is  raised  to  any  station  of  aulhority» 
must  go  throagh  tbe  preparatonr  discipline  of  a  long  and  servile  obedience,* 
the  moment  he  is  deprived  ot  power,  he  and  his  posterity  return  to  the 
same  cooditioo  Tvith  other  subjects,  and  sink  back  into  obscurity.  It  is 
the  distiqguishine  and  odious  characteristic  of  Eastern  despotism,  that  it 
annihilates  all  other  ranks  of  men,  in  o]€er  to  exalt  the  monarch  ;  that  it 
leaves  nothing  to  the  former,  while  it  gives  every  thing,  to  the  latter ;  that 
It  endeavours  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  tbe  idea 
of  no  relation  between  men,  but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  slave,  the  former 
destmed  to  command  and  to  punish,  the  latter  formed  to  tremble  and  to 
obey  [43]. 

But  as  theie  are  circumstances  which  frequently  obstruct  or  defeat  the 

salutary  effects  of  the  best  regelated  governments,  there  are  others  which 

contribute  fo  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  most  defective  forms  of  policy. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince 

In  a  despotic  government;   but  there  may  be  such  as  are  accidental. 

Absolute  as  the  Turirish  sultans  are,  they  feel  themselves  circumscribed 

both  by  leligioor  the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded,!  and 

by  the  army,  the  instrument  which  they  must  employ  in  order  to  maintain 

it.    Wherever  religion  interposes,  the  will  of  the  soverei^  must  submit  to 

Its  decrees.    When  tbe  Koran  hath  prescribed  any  religious  rite,  hath 

enjoined  any  moral  duty,  or  hath  connrmed  by  its  sanction  any  political 

maiim,  the  command  of  the  sultan  cannot  overturn  that  which  a  higher 

authority  hath  established.    The  chief  restriction,  however,  on  the  wnl  of 

the  sultans,  is  imposed  by  the  militaiy  power.    An  armed  force  must 

surround  the  throne  of  eveir  despot,  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to 

execute  his  commands.    As  tne  Turks  extended  their  empire  over  nations 

which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduce  to  subjection,  they  found  it 

necessary  to  render  their  militaiy  establishment  numerous  and  formidable. 

Amurath,  their  third  sultan,  in  ^der  to  fonn  a  body  of  troops  devoted  to 

his  will,  that  might  serve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  person  and 

dignity,  commanded  his  officers  to  seize  annually  as  tbe  Imperial  property, 

the  fifth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war  [A.  D.  1362].    These,  after  being 

instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe 

discipline,  and  trained  to  warlike  exercises,  were  formed  into  a  body 

distinguished  by  the  name  of  Janizaries,  or  new  soldiers.   Eveiy  sentiment 

which  enthusiasm  can  inspire,  every  mark  of  distinction  that  tbe  favour 

of  the  prince  could  confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body 

with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  consciousness  pf  its  own  pre-eminence.]; 

The  Janizaries  soon  became  the  chief  strength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman 

armies ;  and,  by  their  number  as  well  as  reputation,  were  distinguished 

above  all  the  troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the 

sultan  [44]. 

Thus,  as  the  supreme  power  in  every  society  is  possessed  by  those  who 
have  arms  in  their  hands,  this  foiinidable  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be 
the  instruments  of  enlaigin^  the  sultan's  authority,  acquired  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  controlling  it.  The  Janizaries  in  Constantinople,  like 
the  Praetorian  baiKls  in  ancient  Rome,  quickly  perceived  all  tlie  advantages 
which  they  derived  from  being  stationed  in  the  capital ;  from  their  union 
under  one  standard ;  and  from  being  mastens  of  the  person  of  the  prince. 
Tbe  sultans  became  no  less  sensible  of  their  influence  and  importanc<«. 
The  Capiculyj  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire 
that  a  sultan  or  his  vizier  had  reason  to  dread.    To  preserve  the  fidelity  and 

•  9t«t«  of  the  Turkbb  Emplr*  by  Rycaul,  p.  23.  \  Rycaut,  p.  8.  X  Pi»"««  C«nt«nlr*i 

Ui^iorj  of  Uie  OUuaan  Eioptre,  p.  37. 
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attachment  of  the  Janizaries,  was  the  gT!^at  art  of  goTemment,  and  the 
principal  object  of  attention  in  the  policy  of  the  Ottoman  court.  Under 
a  monarch,  whose  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  fit  him  for  command,  tfae^ 
are  obsequious  instruments ;  execute  whaterer  he  eqjoins ;  and  render  his 
power  irresistible.  Under  feeble  princes,  or  such  as  are  unfortunate,  they 
become  turbulent  and  mutinous;  assume  the  tone  of  masters;  degrade 
and  exalt  sultans  at  pleasure ;  and  teach  those  to  tremble,  on  whose  nod, 
at  other  times,  life  and  death  defUnd.    * 

From  Mahomet  II.  who  took  Constantinople,  to  Solyman  the  Maniificent, 
who  began  his  reign  a  few  months  after  Charles  V*  was  placed  on  the 
Imperisu  throne  of  Germany,  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  orer 
the  Turkish  empire.  By  their  great  abilities,  they  kept  their  subjects 
of  eveiy  order,  militaiy  as  well  as  civil,  submissive  to  government ;  and 
had  the  absolute  command  of  whatever  force  their  vast  empire  was  able 
to  exert.  Solyman  in  particular,  who  ia  known  to  the  Christians  chiefly 
as  a  conqueror,  but  is  celebrated  in  the  Turkish*annals,'  as  the  great  law<^ 
giver  who  established  order  and  police  in  their  einpire,  govemec^  during 
his  long  reign,  with  no  less  authority  than  wisdom.  He  divided  his 
dominions  into  several  districts ;  he  appointed  the  number  of  soldien 
which  each  should  furnish ;  he  appropriated  a  certain  proportion  of  the  bmd 
in  every  province  for  their  maintenance ;  he  reguJated«  with  a  minute 
accuracy,  every  thing  relative  to  their  discipline,  tl^ir  arms,  and  the  nature 
of  their  service.  He  put  the  finances  of  the  empire  into  an  orderly  train  of 
administration  ;  and,  tnough  the  taxes  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  despotic  monarchies  of  the  East,  are  far  fh>m  being  coo* 
siderable,  he  supplied  that  defect  by  an  attentive  and  severe  economy. 

Nor  was  it  only  under  such  sultans  as  Solyman,  whose  talents  were  no 
less  adapted  to  preserve  internal  order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
war,  that  the  Turkish  empire  engaged  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with 
the  Christian  states.  The  long  succession  of  able  princes,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  had  given  such  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  Ottoman  government, 
that  it  seems  to  have  attained,  durinjE^  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  its  constitution  was  capable.  Whereas  the 
gpreat  monarchies  in  Christendom  were  still  far  from  that  state,  which  could 
enable  them  to  act  with  a  full  exertion  of  their  force.  Besides  this,  the 
Turkish  troops  in  that  ag;e  possessed  ever^  advantage  which  arises  from 
superiority  in  military  discipline.  At  the-  time  when  Sol3rman  began  his 
reig^n,  the  Janizaries  had  been  embodied  near  a  century  and  a  hall;  and, 
durii^  that  loi^  period,  the  severity  of  their  militaiy  (uscipline  had  in  no 
degree  relaxed.  The  other  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  the 
•empire,  bad  been  kept  almost  continually  under  arms,  in  the  various  wars 
which  the  sultans  had  carried  on  with  hardly  any  interval  of  peace.  Against 
troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service,  the  forces  of  the  Christian 
powers  took  the  field  with  greRi  disadvantage.  The  most  intelligent  as 
well  as  impartial  authors  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  acknowledge  and  lament 
the  superior  attainments  of  the  Turks  in  the  military  art  [45].  The  success 
which  almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms,  in  all  their  wars,  demonstrates 
the  justness  of  this  observation.  The  Christian  armies  did  not  acquire  that 
superiority  over  the  Turks,  which  they  now  possess,  until  the  long  establbh- 
ment  of  standing  forces  had  improved  militaiy  discipline  amoi^  ttie  foimer ; 
and  until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain, 
had  corrupted  or  abolished  then:  ancient  warlike  institutioDS  among  the 
latter. 
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BOOK  I. 

Chjalcs  V.  was  bom  at  Ghent  on  6k  twentr-fburth  day  of  Febnuuj, 
in  ^  year  me  Ihousaod  five  hundred.  Hia  latbe^  Philip  the  HandKUDe, 
aichduke  <A  Austria,  was  th«  son  of  tbe  emperor  Maiinriltaii,  and  of  Hbi; 
the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold,  tbe  last  prince  of  tb«  bouse  of  BuRjimdy. 
His  mother,  Joama,  was  tbe  second  daughter  of  FerdinaDd  kiogof  £agon, 

s  had  opened  tbe  way  for  this  young 

extenaiTC  dooiinions,  than  any  European 

possessed.     Each  of  his  aoceston  had 

wards  which  Ibeirprospecl  ol" succession 

1  possessions  of  Haiy  of  Burgundy  bad 

he  havii^  been  cootracled  by  berfadiei 

France ;  but  that  Capricious  loooarcb, 

,  chose  rather  to  strip  her  of  part  of  her 

s  the  whole  hr  mairiafe ;  and  by  this 

elhrew  all  (he  Netherlands  and  Francbe 

Isabella,  the  daishler  of  John  II.  of 

ect  of  that  noble  inneritaiKe  which  she 

id  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  obscurity 

,  exasperated  against  her  brother  Hemj 

IV.,  an  ill-ad*ised  and  Ticious  prince,  publicly  charged  him  wilb  impotence, 

and  his  qweo  witfi  adullety.     Upon  his  demise,  rejectii^  Joanna,  whom 

Henry  had  umfbrmly,  and  e*en  on  bb  deatb-bed,  owned  to  be  bis  lawful 

di.ugtater,  and  whom  an  assembly  of  the  states  bad  acknowledged  to  be  the 

beir  of  bb  kingdom,  Ih^  obliged  her  to  retire  into  Foitiigal,  and  placed 

Isabella  on  the  throne  of  CastiTe.     Ferdinand  owed  tbe  crown  of  Aragon 

to  tbe  unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired  tbe  kingdoms 

of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  Tiolating  the  faith  of  (realiw,  and  disr^arding  tbe 

lies  of  bbKid.    To  all  these  kingdoms,  Christopher  Cohirobus,  by  an  effort 

of  eainB  and  of  intrepidity,  the  boldest  and  most  successful  taat  m  te- 

coided  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  added  a  new  wnld,  the  wealth  <^  which 

became  one  CMMJderable  source  of  the  power  and  girandeur  of  the  Spai^ 

Monaidis. 

Doo  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeRa,  and  their  ekieat 

ditigtifer,  tbe  queen  of  Portugal,  being  cut  off,  without  issue,  in  tbe  flower 

of  raurb,  all  tbeir  hopes  centred  in  Joanna  and  her  pmferi^.    But  n  bef 

Iii^hL  (be  archduke,  was  ■  strai^r  to  the  Spaniards,  il  was  t^ougfal 
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expedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  that  by  residing  among^  them,  he  might 
accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  CorteSy  or  assembly  of  states,  whq^  authority  was  then  so  great  in 
Spain,  that  no  title  to  the  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless  it  received  their 
sancti(H),  would  acknowledge  his  right  of  succession,  together  with  that  of 
the  infanta,  his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna,  passing  through  France  in  their 
way  to  Spain,  were  entertained  in  that  kii^dom  with  ue  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. The  archduke  did  homage  to  Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
ders, and  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
They  were  received  in  Spain  with  every  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental 
affection  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  the  respect  of  their  subjects,  could 
devise ;  and  their  title  to  the  crown  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  the 
Cortes  of  both  kingdoms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satisfaction  and  joy,  some 
secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  each  of  these  princes.  The 
stately  and  reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  burdensome 
to  Philip,  a  prince,  youi^,  gay,  affable,  fond  of  society  and  of  pleasure, 
that  he  soon  oegan  to  express  a*desire  of  returning  to  his  native  countiy, 
the  manners  of  which  were  more  suited  to  his  temper.  Ferdinand,  ob- 
serving 4he  declining  health  of  his  queen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that 
his  right  to  the  government  of  Castue  must  cease,  easily  foresaw,  that  a 
prince  of  Philip  s  disposition,  and  who  already  discovered  an  extreme 
impatience  to  rei^  would  never  consent  to  his  retaining  any  degree  ot 
authority  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  diminution  of  bis  power 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  that  ambitious  monarch. 

Isabella  beheld,  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mother,  the  indifference 
and  neglect  with  which  the  archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  des- 
titute of  those  beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accomplishments  of 
mind,  which  fix  the  affections  of  a  husband.  Her  understanding,  always 
weak,  was  often  disordered.  She  doated  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess 
of  childish  and  indiscreet  fondness,  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  affection. 
Her  jealousy,  for  which  her  husband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  cause, 
was  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often  broke  out  in  the  most  extravagant 
actions.  Isabella,  though  sensible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitying 
her  condition,  which  was  soon  rendered  altogether  deplorable,  oy  the 
archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  setting  out  in  the  middle  of  winter  for 
Flanders,  and  ol  leaving  her  in  Spain.  Isabella  entreated  him  not  to 
abandon  his  wife  to  grief  and  melancholy,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  her, 
as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Joanna  coniured  him  to  put  off 
his  journey  for  three  days  only,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  ot  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  company.  •  Ferdinand,  alter  repre- 
senting the  imprudence  of  his  leaving  Spain,  before  he  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  genius,  or  to  gain  the  affections  of  tlie  people,  who 
were  one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him,  at  least,  not  to  pass  through 
France,  with  which  kingdom  he  was  then  at  open  war.  Philip,  without 
legardii^  either  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  the  maxims  of  prudence, 
persisted  in  his  purpose  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  December  set  out 
lor  the  Low  Countnes,  by  the  way  of  France.* 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  into  a  deep  and  sullen 
melancholy ,t  and  while  she  was  in  that  situation  bore  Ferdinand  her 
second  son.  for  whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charies  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  kingdoms  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at  last 
transmitted  the  imperial  sceptre.  Joanna  was  the  only  person  in  Spain 
who  discovered  no  joy  at  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Insensible  to  that  as 
well  as  to  eveiy  other  pleasure,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts 

•  Petri  Martyrie  Angtoil  Epintoln,  S50-953.  f  Id.  FpiRt.  255. 
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oi  Tetunung  to  her  husband ;  nor  did  die,  in  any  degree,  recover  tranquiUitjr 
ik  tmod)  until  she  arrived  at  Brussels  next  ^ear.* 

Philipy  in  passing  through  France,  had  an  interview  with  Louis  XIL  and 
agned  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  differences  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  would  have  been  finaUy  terminated.  But  Fer- 
dinand, whose  af^rs,  at  that  time,  were  extremely  prosperous  in  Italy, 
where  the  superior  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  great  captain, 
triumphed  on  every  occasion  over  the  arms  of  France,  did  not  pay  the 
least  r^ard  to  what  his  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  on  hos- 
tilities with  greater  ardour  than  ever. 

From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  ia&e  a£&irs  of 
Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till  the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  Isabella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of  these  events  was  not  £air 
distant.  The  untimeh*  death  of  her  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Isabella ;  and'  as  she  could  derive  but 
little  consolation  for  the  losses  which  she  had  sustained  either  froift  her 
daughter  Joanna,  whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  son-in-law, 
who  no  loqger  preserved  even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards 
that  unhappj  princess,  her  spirits  and  health  began  gradually  to  decline,  and 
after  lan^ishmg  some  months,  she  died  at  Medina  del  Campo  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  November  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four.  She  was 
no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wisdom  ;  and  whether  we  consider  her 
behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  her  by  the  Spanish  historians.! 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last  will,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  Joanna's  incapacity  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  into  her 
own  hands,  and  having  no  inclination  to  commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose 
conduct  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied,  she  appointed  Ferdinand  regent  or 
administrator  of  the  affairs  of  Castile  until  her  grandson  Charles  should 
attain- the  age  of  twenty.  She  bec^ueathed  to  Ferdinand  likewise  one  half 
of  the  revenues  which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the 
grand  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders ;  dignities  which  rendered 
tlie  person  who  possessed  them  almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella 
had,  for  that  reason,  annexed  to  the  Crown^  But  before  she  signed  a  deed 
so  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  she  obliged  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by 
a  second  marriage,  or  by  any  other  means,  endeavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or 
her  posterity  of  their  right  of  succession  to  any  of  his  kingdoms.§ 

Immediately  upon  tl^  queen^s  death,  Ferdinand  resigned  the  title  of 
kii^  of  Castile,  and  issued  orders  to  proclaim  Joanna  and  Philip  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  kingdom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  assumed  the  character 
of  recent,  in  consequence  of  Isabella's  testament ;  and  not  long  aHer  he 
prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  that  office^ 
rhis,  however,  he  did  not  procure  without  difficulty,  nor  without  dis- 
covering such  symptoms  of  alienation  and  disgust  among  the  Castilians  as 
filled  him  with  great  uneasiness.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  for 
almost  thirty  years,  had  not  so  entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  here- 
ditarv  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  natives  of  these  kingdoms,  that 
the  Castllian  pride  could  submit,  without  murmuring,  to  the  government  of 
a  king  of  Aragon,  Ferdinand's  own  character,  with  which  the  Castilians 
were  weU  acquainted,  was  fkr  from  rendering  his  authority  desirable. 
SujipiciouSy  discerning,  severe,  and  parsimonious,  he  was  accustomed  to 
observe  the  minute  actions  of  his  subjects  with  a  jealous  attention,  and  to 
reward  their  highest  services  with  little  liberality ;  and  they  were  now 
depriFed  of  Isa^la,  whose  gentle  qualities,  and  partiality  to  her  Castilian 

•  Marfafw!  lib  27.  c- 11- !<•    Plcchter  Vie  de  Xlmcn.  1. 191 .  t  !*•  Mart  Ep.  9TO.        ^  ^W** 
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subjects^  often  tempered  his  aasterit^y  at  rendered  it  tolerable.  The 
maxims  of  his  government  were  especially  odious  to  the  grandees;  for  that 
artful  prince,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  pririkges  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  feudal  institutions,  had  endeayourea  to  curb  their  exorbitant  power,* 
by  extending  the  royaJ  jurisdiction,  by  protecting  their  injured  vassals,  bj 
increasing  the  immunities  of  cities,  and  oy  other  measures  equally  prudent. 
From  all  these  causes,  a  formidable  party  among  the  Castilians  united 
against  Ferdinand,  and  though  the  persons  who  composed  it  had  not 
hitherto  taken  any  public  step  in  opposition  to  him,  he  plaiidy  saw,  that 
u'pon  the  least  encouragement  from  their  new  king,  they  would  proceed  to 
the  most  violent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Netherlands,  upon  receiving  the 
accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and  of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the 
government  of  Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temx>er  tamely  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  his  father-in-law.  If  Joanna's 
infirmities,  and  the  nonage  of  Charles,  rendered  them  incapable  of  govern- 
ment, he,  as  a  husband,  was  the  proper  guardian  of  his  wife,  and,  as  a 
father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son.  Mor  was  it  sufficient  to  oppose  to  these 
just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of  Castile,  the  authority  of 
a  testament,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  con- 
tents to  him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge  was 
added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  vigour  infused  mto  his  oouncils  by 
the  arrival  of  Don  John  Manuel.  He  was  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the 
Imperial  court,  but  upon  the  first  notice  of  Isabella's  death  repaired  to 
Brussels,  flattering  himself,  that  under  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  he  midht 
attain  to  power  and  honours,  which  he  could  never  have  expected  in  tne 
service  oi  an  old  and  frugal  master.  He  had  eady  paid  court  io  Philip 
durine  his  residence  in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entirely  gained  his 
confidence ;  and  having  been  trained  to  business  under  Fenfinand,  could 
oppose  his  schemes  with  equal  abilides,  and  with  arts  not  inferiorto  those 
for  which  that  monarch  was  distmguished.t 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  reouire  Fer- 
dinand to  retire  into  Ara^n,  and  to  resign  the  government  of  Ca^ile  to 
those  persons  whom  Philip  should  inthist  with  it,  until  his  own  arrival  in 
that  kingdom.  Such  of  the  Castilian  nobles  as  had  discovered  any  dissatis- 
faction with  Ferdinand's  administration,  wer^  encouraged  by  eveiy  method 
to  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Louis  XII. 
by  which  Philip  flattered  himself,  that  he  had  secured  the  fnendship  and 
assistance  of  that  monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  and  pob'cy,  in 
order  to  retain  the  power  of  which  he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of 
Conchillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  be  entered  into  a  private  negotiation 
with  Joanna,  and  prevailed  on  that  weak  princess  to  confirm,  by  her  autho- 
rity, his  right  to  the  regency.  But  this  intrigue  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Don  John  Manuel ;  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  was  inter- 
cepted ;  Conchillos  was  thrown  into  a  dur^on ;  she  herself  confined  to  an 
apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all  her  Spanish  domestics  secluded  firom  her 
presence.J 

The  mortification  which  the  discoveiy  of  this  intrigue  occasioned  to  Fer* 
dinand  was  much  increased  by  his  observing  the  progress  which  Philip's 
emissaries  made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired  to  their  castles  ; 
others  to  the  towns  in  which  they  had  influence :  they  formed  themselves 
mto  confederacies,  and  be^an  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Ferdinand's  court 
was  almost  totally  deserted ;  not  a  person  of  distinction  but  Ximenes,  arch* 
bishop  of  Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  remaining 

*  Marian,  lib.  98.  c.  1^'       *  Zurlta  Aantles  de  ArtgoB,  torn.  vi.  p.  19.       t  P>  ICtrt.  Sp.  VH 
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;  while  tiie  houses  of  Philip's  ambassadors  were  daily  crowded  with 
aoblemen  c^  the  highest  rank. 

Exaspented  at  this  tmiversal  defection^  and  mortified  perhaps  with 
seemc  all  his  schemes  defeated  by  a  youoger  politician,  Ferdinand  resolved, 
in  denaDce  of  the  law  of  nature,  aiid  of  decency,  to  deprive  bis  daughter 
and  her  posterity  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  rather  than  renounce  the  regency 
of  that  kingdom.  His  plan  for  accomplishing  this  was  no  less  bold,  than 
the  intentioQ  itself  was  wicked.    He  demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  the 


princess,  in  opposition  to  which  he  himself  had  formerjy  ._  _ 
annies  and  ioueht  battles,  be  hoped  once  more  to  get  possession  d*  the 
throne  of  that  KiD^[dom.  But  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  do- 
ninioDs  Joanna  resided  at  that  time,  having^  married  one  of  Ferdinand*! 
daui^iteTs  by  Isabella^  refused  his  consent  tolhat  unnatural  match ;  and  the 
unhappy  princess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  objects  of  ambition, 
by  bem^  Jong  immured  in  a  convent,  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  it.* 

The  lesources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition  were  not  exhausted. 
Upon  meeting  with  a  repulse  in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and 
sought  in  marriage  Geimain  de  Foiz,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  Nar- 
boiuiei  and  of  Maiy,  the  sister  of  Louis  XI  J.  The  war  which  that  monarch 
had  carried  on  aj^ainst  Ferdinand  in  Naples,  had  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
he  listened  with  jqy  to  a  proposal,  which  furnished  him  with  an  honourable 
pietence  for  concluding  peace ;  and  though  no  jprince  was  ever  more 
raaaikabk  than  Ferdinand  for  makinef  all  his  passions  bend  to  the  maxims 
of  interest,  or  become  subservient  to  tne  purposes  of  ambition,  yet  so  vehe- 
laeat  was  his  resentment  against  his  son-in-law,  that  the  desire  of  gratifying 
it  rendered  him  regardless  of  every  other  consideration.  In  oraer  to  be 
levenged  of  Philip,  by  detachine  Louis  from  bis  interest,  and  in  order  to 
nun  a  chance  of  excluding  him  nom  his  hereditary  throne  of  Aragon,  and 
ttie  domiEooas  annexed  to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain  into 
separate  kingdoms,  though  the  union  of  these  was  the  great  gloiy  of  his 
leigny  and  teid  been  t&  chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  to 
restore  the  Neapolitan  nd^les  of  the  French  faction  to  their  possessions  and 
honours;  and  submitted  to  the  ridicule  of  manying  in  an  advanced  age,  a 
princess  of  eighteen.! 

Tlie  conchuion  of  this  match,  which  deprived  Philip  of  his  only  alhr, 
and  t^estened  him  with  the  loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  there  was  now  a  necessity  of 
taking  other  measures  with  regard  to  the  afiairs  of  Spain.|  He  according^ 
iostrwted  the  Flemish  ambassadors,  in  the  court  of  Spain,  to  testify  the 
strong  desire  which  their  master  had  of  terminating  all  difierences  between 
hnn  and  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  willingness  to  consent 
to  any  conditions  that  would  re-establish  the  friendship  which  ouefat  to  sub- 
set wtween  a  father  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand,  though  he  nad  made 
and  broken  more  treaties  than  any  prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  to  confide  so 
far  m  the  sincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own 
address  and  their  weakness,  as  to  be  always  extremely  fond  of  a  negotiation. 
He  listened  with  eagerness  to  these  declarations,  and  soon  concludea  a  treaty 
at  Salamanca  [Nov.  24} ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  government 
of  Castile  diould  be  carried  on  in  the  joint  names  of  Joanna,  ofFerdinand^ 
and  of  Philip ;  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  rieht  of 
conferring  offices,  should  be  shared  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  by  an 
eijual  divnion.§ 

*  SaadoT.  Hist,  of  Civil  Wan  in  Caatile,  Lon.  165S.  p.  5.    Zorita  Annaloa  de  Aragon,  Umb.  vt. 
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Nothinfff  however,  was  farther  fiom  Philip's  thoughts  than  to  observe  (his 
treaty.  His  sole  intention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  any  measures  for  obstructing  his  voyage  into 
opain*  It  had  that  effect.  Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  for 
some  time  suspect  his  design ;  and  though  when  he  perceived  it,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  of  France  not  only  to  remonstrate  against  the  archduke's 
journey,  but  to  threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  itj  though  he 
solicited  the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  attack  his  son-in-law's  dominions  in  the 
Low-Countries,  Philip  and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a  nume- 
rous fleet,  and  a  good  body  of  land  forces.  They  were  obliged,  by  a 
violent  tempest,  to  take  shelter  in  England,  where  Heniy  VII.,  in  com- 
pliance with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained  them  upwards  of  three 
months  ;*  at  last  they  were  permitted  to  depart,  and  after  a  more  pros- 
perous voyage,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Gorunna  in  Galicia  [April  28],  nor 
durst  Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  had  once  intended,  to  oppose  their  landing 
by  force  of  arras.  • 

The  Castilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  to  conceal  or  to 
dissemble  their  sentiments,  now  declared  openly  in  favour  of  Philip. 
JProm  eveiy  comer  of  the  kinffdora,  i)ersons  of  the  highest  rank,  with 
numerous  retinues  of  their  vassals,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign.  The 
treaty  of  Salamanca  was  universally  condemned,  and  all  agreed  to  exclude 
from  the  government  of  Castile,  a  prince,  who  by  consenting  to  disjoin 
Aragon  and  Naples  from  that  crown,  discovered  so  little  concern  for  its 
true  interests.  Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  abandoned  by  almost  all  the  Cas- 
tilians,  disconcerted  by  their  revolt,  and  uncertain  whether  he  should 
peaceably  relinquish  his  power,  or  take  arms  in  order  to  maintain  it,  ear- 
nestly solicited  dn  interview  wjth  his  son-in-law,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
Manuel,  studiously  avoided  it.  Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing  the  number 
and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of 
resisting  such  a  torrent,  Ferdinand  consented,  by  treaty,  to  resign  the  regency 
of  Castue  into  the  hands  of  Philip  [June  27],  to  reture  into  his  hereditary 
dominions  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  masterships  of  the 
military  orders,  and  that  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies,  which  Isabella 
had  bequeathed  -to  him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  princes  was 
no  longer  necessary,  it  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency. 
Philip  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castilian 
nobles,  and  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men.  Ferdinand  appeared 
without  any  pomp,  attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  mules,  and 
unarmed.  On  that  occasion  Don  John  Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
playing before  the  monarch,  whom  he  had  deserted,  the  extensive  influence 
which  ne  had  acquired  over  his  new  master:  while  Ferdinand  suffsred,  in 
presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the  two  most  cruel  mortifications  which 
an  artful  and  ambitious  prince  can  feel ;  being  at  once  overreached  in  con- 
duct, and  stripped  of  power.t 

Not  long  after  [July],  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  and  hoping  that  some 
favourable  accident  would  soon  open  the  way  for  his  return  into  Castile, 
he  took  care  to  protest,  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  his  son-in-law,  bemg  extorted  by  force,  ought  to  be  deemed 
void  of  all  obligation.^ 

PhiUp  took  possession  of  his  new  authonty  with  a  youthful  joy.  The 
unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he  derived  it,  remained,  durii^  all  these 
contests,  under  the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom  allowed 
to  appear  in  public ;  her  father,  though  he  had  often  desired  it,  was  refused 
access  to  her;  and  Philip's  chief  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  ^^^^ 
declare  her  incapable  of^  government,  that  an  undivided  power  might  be 
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lodged  in  bis  bands^  until  bis  sod  should  attain  unto  full  age.  But  such 
was  the  partial  attachment  of  the  Castilians  to  their  native  princeas,  that 
though  Manuel  had  the  address  to  gain  some  members  of  the  Cortes  assem- 
bled at  Valladoh'dy  and  others  were  willing  to  gratify  their  new  sovereign 
in  his  first  request,  the  great  body  of  the  representatives  refused  their  con- 
sent to  a  declaration  which  ihej  thought  so  injurious  to  the  blood  of  their 
monarchs.*  *  They  were  unanimous,  however^  in  acknowledging  Joanna 
and  Philip,  queen  and  king  of  Castile,'  and  their  son  Charles  prince  o 
Astmias. 

This  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during  Philip's  adminbtrt- 
tion.    A  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age 
[Sept.  25],  when  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  bee 
so  eager  to  obtain*  full  three  months.! 

Tm  whole  royal  authority  in  Castile  ought  of  course  to  have  devolved 
upon  Joanna,  fiut  the  shock  occasioned  by  such  a  disaster  so  unexpected 
as  the  death  of  her  husband,  completedthe  disorder  of  her  understanding, 
and  her  incapacity  for  government.  During  all  the  time  of  Philip's  sick- 
ness no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  though  in  ihe  sixth  montn  of  her 
pregnancT,  to  leave  him  for  a  moment  When  he  expired,  however,  sh^ 
did  not  shed  one  tear,  or  utter  a  sbgle  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and 
settled.  She  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness 
and  attention  as  if  it  had  been  alive :{  and  though  at  last  she  permitted 
it  to  be  buried,  she  soon  removed  it  urom  the  tomb  to  her  ov^n  apartment. 
There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  in  a  splendid  dress ;  and  having 
heard  fiom  some  monk  a  legendaiy  tale  of  a  king  who  revived  after  he 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  eyes  almost  constantly  fixed 
CD  the  bodj,  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  of  its  return  to  life.  Kor  wa« 
this  capricious  affection  for  her  dead  husband  less  tinctured  with  jealousy, 
than  that  which  she  had  borne  to  him  while  alive.  She  did  not  pennit 
any  of  her  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on  which  liis  corpse  was 
laid  -,  she  would  not  suffer  any  woman  who  did  nothelong  io  heriamily  to 
enter  the  apartment ;  and  rather  than  grant  that  privilege  to  a  midwife^ 
though  a  very  aged  one  had  been  chosen  on  purpose,  she  hore  the  princess 
Catharine  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her  own  domestic8.§ 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable  of  governing  a  greal 
kiiigdom ;  and  Joanna,  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the 
loss,  and  to  pray  kfi  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have  thought  her 
attentioo  to  public  af^irs  an  impious  neglecl  of  those  duties  which  she 
owed  to  him.  But  tlioqgh  she  declined  assuming  the  administration  her- 
self^ yet  by  a  strange  caprjce  of  Jealousy^  she  refused  to  commit  it  to  any 
other  person ;  arid  no  entreaty  ot  her  mibjects  could  persuade  her  to  name 
ar^nt,  or  even  to  si^  such  papers  as  were  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
justice,  and  the  secunty  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  tlie  Castilians  into  the  greatest  perplexity; 
It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  regent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  £ronzy, 


and  the  infancy  of  her  son ;  and  as  there  was  not  among  the  nobles  any 
person  so  eminently  distin&ruished,  either  by  superiority  in  rank  or  abilities, 
as  to  be  called  by  the  public  voice  to  that  high  office,  all  naturally  turned 
their  eyes  either  towards  Ferdinand,  or  towards  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
The  former  claimed  that  dknity  as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  testament  of  IsabeUa ;  the  latter  thought  himself  the  legal 
guardian  of  his  grandson,  whom  on  account  of  his  mother's  infirmity,  ne 
already  considered  as  kine  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  had  lately 
been  most  active  in  compelling  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government  of  the 
kiogdom,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  his  being  restored  so  soon  to  bis 
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toimn^gia^.  TbeydreadedlheietuinoraincHiarch.nDt  apltofbmive. 
and  wlkOi  to  tnose  defects  with  which  the;  were  already  acquainted,  added 
flial  TCMndnent  which  the  remambrance  of  their  bel^viour,  and  reOectioa 
upon  hb  own  di^racp,  oiiut  naturally  have  excited.  Tltough  Done  of 
these  objections  lay  against  Maxiniijjan,  he  was  a  strainer  to  the  laws  and 
maiUMfS  of  Castile ;  be  had  not  either  troops  or  money  to  support  bis  pre- 
tensions ;  nor  could  his  claim  be  admitted  without  a  public  declaration  ot 
Joanna's  incapacity  tor  govenuneot,  an  indignity  to  which,  notwitbstaJDdiii(> 
the  notcH'ie^  of  her  distemper,  the  delicacy  of  the  CastUians  could  not 
bear  the  thouzhts  of  subjecting  her. 

Don  Joba  Manuel,  boweverj  and  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  considered 
Ihemselvet  as  n>ost  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  for 
Maximilian,  and  offered  to  suwort  bij  claim  with  alfdieir  interest.  Haii' 
iniliaii,a)weysenterprising ana  decisive  in  coimcili  though  feeble  anddila 
toiy  in  execution,  eagerly  embraced  tbe  offer.  But  a  series  nf  ineffectual 
negotiations  was  the  only  coosequence  of  this  transaction.  The  empeior, 
'  hts  in  a  high  strain,  promised  a  great  deal,  and 

death  of  PhiHp,  Ferdinand  had  set  out  for  Najdes, 

le,  he  might  put  an  end,  with  greater  decency,  to 

iat  captain,  whose  important  services,  and  cautious 

him  from  the  Buspicions  of  bis  jealous  master. 

Though  an  account  of  his  son-in-law'g  death  reached  him  at  Porto-fino, 

in  tbe  temtories  of  Genoa,  he  waa  so  solicitous  to  discover  the  secret 

inbri^ea  which  be  supposed  tbe  great  captain  to  have  been  canyirw  oni 

and  to  establish  his  own  authority  on  a  firm  foundatitm  in  the  NeapMilan 

dominions,  byremovii^  him  from  tbe  supreme  command  there,  that  rather 

than  discontinue  his  voyi^,  he  chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 

and  even  to  r^sk,  by  this  delay,  his  obtaining  possession  of  the  goremment 

of  that  kingdom.? 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  his  adherents 
could  have  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  this  absence.  At  the  bead  of 
these  was  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  thou^  he  bad  been 
raised  to  thai  dignity  by  Isabella,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Ferdinand, 
and  tboi^h  he  could  have  no  expectation  of  enjoying  moch  power  under 
(be  admi nitration  of  a  master  Ittlle  disposed  to  aistinguisb  bim  by  extra- 
ordinary mai^s  of  attention,  was  nevertoeless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer 
tbe  welfare  of  his  country  before  his  own  grandeur,  and  to  declare,  that 
Castile  could. never  be  so  bappilv  governed  as  by  a  prince,  whom  long 
experience  had  rendered  thoiougfaty  acquainted  with  its  true  interest. 
The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  bring  over  bus  countrymen  to  this  opinion,  induced 
bin  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and  bawhtiness.  He 
condescended,  aa  Ibis  occasion,  to  court  the  disaffected  nobles  and  em. 
ployed  address,  as  well  as  ailments,  to  persuade  them.  F'erdmand 
•econded  bis  endeavoun  with  great  art  ■  and  by  concessions  to  some  of 
Ibe  grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by  tetters  full  of  complaisance  to 
all;  he  gained  many  of  bis  most  violent  opponeots.l  Tboireb  many  cabals 
were  Kirmed,  and  some  cwnmotions  were  excited,  yet  when  Ferdinand, 
after  having  settled  the  af^irs  of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile  [Aug.  XI, 
1607],  he  entered  upon  the  administration  without  opposition.  The  pni* 
dence  with  which  be  exercised  his  authority  in  that  kii^dom,  equalled 
the  {rood  fortune  by  which  be  bad  recovered  it.  By  a  moderate,  but 
steady  admin istratiori,  free  from  partiality  and  from  resentment,  he  recon> 
ciled  the  Castilians  to  his  peison,  and  secured  to  them,  entirely,  during  the 
lonaindN  of  his  life,  as  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent  wiA 
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flie  ganim  of  tbe  feudal  goremmetit,  which  still  subsisted  among  ibtm  in 
fiill  vigour.* 

Not  was  ttie  pre^ciration  of  tranquiBity  in  his  hereditaiy  kingdoms  the 
only  oblknatioo  which  the  archduke  Chanes  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of 
his  graiM&ther  ^  it  was  his  good  fortune,  during  that  period,  to  have  veiy 
important  additions  made  to  the  dominions  over  which  he  was  to  reign. 
On  the  coast  of  Barbary,  Oran,  and  other  conquests  of  no  small  value,  were 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit 
reiy  anconsraon  in  a  macki  led  m  person  a  numerous  army  against  the 
Moois  oi  that  country ;  and  with  a  generosity  and  ma^ficence  still  more 
singular,  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  out  of  his  own 
iev<!ntiet.t  In  Europe,  Ferdinand,  under  pretences  no  less  frivolous  than 
umust :  as  well  as  by  arti6ces  the  most  shameful  and  treacherous,  expelled 
John  d'Albret,  the  lawful  sovereign,  from  the  throne  of  Navarre ;  axxl, 
seraing  on  that  longdom,  extended  tne  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  from 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  on  the  otner. } 

ft  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing  tte  archduke,  which 
inioeDced  Ferdinand  in  this,  or  in  any  oU^r  of  his  actions.  He  was  more 
apt  to  coOBider  that  young  prince  as  a  rival,  who  might  one  day  wrest  out 
ot  his  hands  the  government  of  Castile,  than  as  a  grandson,  for  whose 
interest  he  Wtt  intrusted  with  the  administration.  This  iealousy  soon 
be{;ot  avenion,  and  even  hatred,  the  symptoms  of  which  be  was  at  no 
pams  to  conceal.  Hence  proceeded  his  immoderate  joy  when  his  young 
aueen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  life  would  have  deprived  Charles  of 
nie  crowns  of  Ara^on,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  and  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  that  pnnce,  he  discovered,  for  the  same  reason,  an  excessive 
tolicitode  to  have  other  children.  This  impatience  hastened,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Ferdinand,  in 
order  to  procure  a  blessing,  of  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
intemperance  of  his  youth,  be  could  have  little  prospect,  had  recourse  to 
his  physicians,  and  by  their  prescription  took  one  ot  those  potions,  which 
are  suppoeed  to  add  vigour  to  the  constitution,  though  they  more  frequently 
prove  ratal  to  it.  This  was  its  effect  on  a  frame  so  feeble  and  exhausted 
as  that  CKf  Ferdinand :  for  though  hej^jpvived  a  violent  disorder,  which  it 
at  iirst  occasioned,  it  nrooght  on  such  an  habitual  languor  and  dejection  of 
min<L  as  rendered  him  averse  from  any  serious  attention  to  public  affairs, 
and  iond  of  frivolous  amusements,  on  which  he  had  not  hitherto  bestowed 
much  time.§  Thongh  he  now  despaired  of  havii^  aipr  son  of  his  own, 
bis  jeakxOT  of  the  archduke  did  not  abate,  nor  could  he  help  viewing 
him  with  that  aversion  which  princes  often  bear  to  their  successors.  In 
order  to  gratify  this  unnatural  passion,  be  made  a  will,  appointing  prince 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  born  and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  be- 
k>ved  by  die  Spaniards,  to  be  regent  of  all  his  kingdoms,  until  the  arriv/d 
of  the  archduke  his  brother ;  ana  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  hon 
the  grand-mastership  of  the  three  military  orders.  The  former  of  these 
grants  m^ht  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  young  prince  to  have  dis- 
puted the  throne  with  his  brother;  the  latter  would^  in  any  event,  have 
rendered  him  almost  independent  of  him. 

FeidinaDd  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  h>ve  of  power,  which  was  so 
remarkable  through  his  whole  life.  Unwilling  even  at  the  approach  of 
death  to  admit  a  Ukh^M  of  relmquishrag  any  portion  of  his  authority,  he 
removed  continualhr  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper, 
or  to  forget  it.  Though  nis  strength  declined  every  dajr,  none  of  his  at- 
tendaats  durst  mention  his  condition ;  nor  would  he  admit  his  iadier  con- 
fessor, who  thought  such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  his  presence* 
At  iast  the  danger  became  so  imminent,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  concealed. 
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feTdinaiKl  received  the  iotknalioD  with  a  decent  fortitude,  and  touched, 
peifcaps,  with  compunction  at  the  injustice  which  Ub  bad  dune  bis  erandson, 
er  inmicnccd  bj  the  honest  renioastrances  of  Carrajal,  Zapata,  and  Vargas, 
hia  most  ancient  and  faithiiil  couna^lora,  who  represented  to  him,  that  by 
bresting  prince  Ferdinand  with  the  rcgencj,  he  would  intaltiblj  entail  a 
civil  war  on  the  two  brothers,  and  by  bestowing  on  him  the  ejand  master 
■hip  of  the  militarj-  orders,  would  strip  the  croivn  of  its  noblest  omameQi 
and  chief  Etrcngth,  be  consented  to  alter  his  y>  ill  with  respect  to  both  tbeia 
particular.  Bv  a  new  deed  he  leA  Charles  the  sole  heir  of  all  his  do- 
minions, and  allotted  to  prince  Ferdinand,  instead  of  that  thntfie  of  which 
he  thought  himself  almost  secure,  an  inconsiderable  eslablishment  of  fifty 
thousand  ducats  a  jear.*  He  died  a  few  hours  after  signing  this  tvill,  on 
the  twenty-third  daj  of  J&Duary,  one  thousand  fire  hundred  and  Hixteen. 

Charies^  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  descended  by  his  death,  was 
near  the  full  age  of  sixteen.  He  had  hitherto  resided  in  -the  Low  Coun- 
Iries.  his  paternal  dominions.  Mai^ret  of  Austria,  his  aunt,  and  Mai^rel 
of  York,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  £r«:land,  and  widow  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  two  princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities,  bad  the  care  of  Ibrmiiie 
his  early  youth.  Upon  the  death  of  his  lather,  the  Flemii^  commitlea 
the  ^rernment  of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  naodialber,  the  cmperw 
Maximilian,  with  the  nama-  rather  than  the  authority  of  regent.t  iUxi- 
milian  made  choice  of  William  de  Cray  lord  of  Ohievres  to  superintend 
the  educalicxi  of  the  young  prince  his  grandson.^  That  oobleman  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  such  an  im- 
portant office,  and  dischaiyed  the  duties  of  it  with  Kreat  fidelity.  Under 
Chierres,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as  preceptor.  This  prefermeot,  which 
opened  bis  wav  to  the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can  attain,  he  owed 
not  to  his  birth,  for  that  was  esti«melv  mean  :  nor  to  his  interest,  for  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court :  out  to  Ine  opinicai  which  his  coun- 
trymen entertained  of  his  learning.  He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable 
proficient  in  those  frivolous  sciences,  which,  during  several  centuries, 
assumed  the  name  of  philosophr,  and  had  publbhcd  a  commentaij,  which 
was  hiebly  esteemed,  upon  The  Book  of  Sentencei,  a  famous  treatise  of 
Pelrus  Ldntbardus,  considered  at  Ibgf  time  as  the  sUndard  ^stem  of  me- 
taphysical theology.    But  wfaatev^admiratioo  tfaese  piocuied  tiiin  in  an 
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fliiterate  age,  it  was  soon  ibund  that  a  man  accustotned  to  the  retik^ment 
of  a  college,  iBiacqnainted  with  the  woricL  and  without  aiiy  tinctme  of 
taste  or  elegance,  was  by  no  means  qualified  for  renderii^  science  agree* 
able  to  a  young  prince.  Charles,  accordingly,  discovered  an  eaiiy  aveniofi 
to  learning,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  tnose  violeut  and  martial  exer 
dses,  to  excel  in  which  was  the  chief  pride,  and  almost  the  only  study,  of 
persons  of  rank  in  that  age.  Chievres  encouraged  this  taste,  either  from 
a  desire  of  gaining  his  pupil  by  induljenence,  or  from  too  slight  an  opinion 
of  the  advantages  of  hteraiy  accomphshments.*  He  instructed  him,  how- 
ever, with  great  care  in  the  arts  of  government ;  he  made  Mm  study  the 
history  not  only  of  his  own  kingdoms,  but  of  those  with  which  they  were 
oonoected :  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  Flanders  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  to 
attend  to  business ;  he  persuaded  him  to  i)eruse  all  papers  lektiiK^  to 
public  a£&irs ;  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  his  prrvy*counsel&rs, 
and  to  prc^xxse  to  them  himself  those  matters,  concerning  which  he  re- 
quired their  opinion.t  From  such  an  education,  Charles  contracted  habits 
of  gravitjr  and  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of  life.  The 
first  opening  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  superiority  which  its  ma- 
turer  age  dispbyed.}  He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity  of 
spirit  which  commonly  ushers  in  an  active  4md  enterprising  mai^ood. 
Nor  did  his  eariy  obsequiousness  to  Chievres,  and  his  other  favourites, 
promise  that  capacious  and  decisive  judgment,  which  afterwards  directed 
the  aSbirs  of  one  half  of  Europe,  fiut  his  subjects,  dazzled  with  the  ex- 
ternal accompHshments  of  a  graceful  figure  and  manly  address,  and 
viewing  his  character  with  that  partiality  vmich  is  always  shown  to  princes 
during  their  youdi,  entertained  sangume  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to 
those  crowns  which  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of  Ferdmand. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  the  view  which  I  have  given 
of  their  pditical  constitution,  were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  whi&je 
quired  an  admidstiation  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent  The  feudal 
institutions,  which  had  been  introduced  into  all  its  difierent  provinces  by 
the  Czoths,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  gpteat  force.  The 
nobles,  who  were  powerful  and  warlike,  had  lone  possrased  all  the  ex- 
orbitant privO^pes  which  these  institutions  vested  m  their  order.  The 
cities  in  Spain  were  more  numerous  and  more  considerable,  than  the 
genius  of  feudal  government,  naturally  unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to 
rejnilar  police,  seemed  to  admit.  The  personal  rights,  and  political 
influence,  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  hadac<{uired,  were  extensive. 
The  royal  prerogative,  circumscribed  by  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
and  by.  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  was  confined  within  veiy  narrow 
limits.  Unoer  such  a  form  of  government,  the  principles  of  discord  were 
main; ;  the  bond  of  union  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  Spain  felt  not^only 
all  t&e  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  defects  in  the  feudal  system,  but 
was  exposed  to  disorders  arising  from  the  peculiarities  in  its  own  con- 
ititution. 

DuriiK  the  long  administration  of  Fer(]Unand,  no  internal  commotion,  it 
^s  true,  had  arisen  in  Spain.  His  superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to 
restrain  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and  to  moderate  the  jealousy  of  the 
onnmons.  By  the  wisdom  of  his  domestic  govenmient,  by  the  sagacity 
frith  which  he  conducted  his  foreign  operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion 
tvhich  his  subjects  entertained  of  Dotn,  he  had  preserved  amon^  them  a 
ilegiee  of  tranquillity,  greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution,  in  which 
be  seeds  of  discord  and  disorder  were  so  copiously  mingled.    But,  by 
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the  death  of  FerdinaDd,  these  restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn ;  and 
faction  and  discontent,  from  being  long  repressed,  were  ready  to  break 
out  with  fiesoer  animosity.  * 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in  his  last  will  taken  a 
most  prudent  precaution,  by  appointiiig  cardinal  Ximcnes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  to  be  sole  regent  of  Castile,  until  the  arrival  of  his  g^randson  in 
Spain.  The  singular  character  of  this  man,  and  the  extraordinary  quali- 
ties which  marked  him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a  par- 
ticular descriptien.  He  was  descended  of  an  honourable,  not  of  a  wealthy 
family ;  and^flie  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  inclina- 
tions, having  determined  him  to  enter  into  the  church,  he  early  obtained 
benefices  ofgreat  value,  and  whidi  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest 
preferment.  All  these,  however,  he  renounced  at  once ;  and  after  under 
going  a  very  severe  noviciate,  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  in  a 
monastery  of  Observantine  friars,  one  of  the  most  rigid  erders  in  the  Ro- 
mish church.  There  he  soon  became  eminent  for  his  uncommon  austerity 
<^  manners,  and  for  those  excesses  of  superstitious  devotion,  which  are  the 
propter  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life.  But  notwithstanding  these 
extravagances,  to  which  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  alone  are  usually 
prone,  his  understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive,  retained  its 
lull  vigour,  and  acquired  Mm  such  great  authority  in  his  own  order,  as 
raised  him  to  be  their  provincial.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  soon  pro- 
cured him  the  office  of  falher-confcssor  to  queen  Isabella,  which  he  accept- 
ed with  the  utmost  reluctance.  He  preserved  in  a  court  the  same  auste- 
rity of  manners  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  cloister.  He  continued 
to  make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  subsisted  only  upon  alms ;  his  acts  of 
mortification  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  rigorous.  Isa- 
bella, pleased  with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him,  not  lon^  after,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo,  which,  next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  richest  dignity  in 
the  church  of  Rome.  This  honour  he  declined  with  a  firmness,  wbich 
nothing  but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome. 
Nor  did  this  height  of  promotion  change  his  manners.  Though  obliged 
to  display  in  public  that  magnificence  which  became  his  station,  he  him- 
self retained  bis  monastic  severity.  Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  con- 
stantly wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  used" 
to  patch  with  his  own  hands.  He  at  no  time  used  linen  ;  but  wa6  com- 
monly clad  in  hair-cloth.  He  slept  always  in  his  habit,  most  frequently 
on  the  ground,  or  on  boards,  ^rely  in  a  bed.  He  did  not  taste  any  of  the 
delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  table,  but  satisfied  himself  with  tnat  sim- 
ple diet  w||ich  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed.*  Notwithstanding  these 
peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  he  possessed  a  tbo- 
roitt^  knowledge  of  its  afiairs  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  caDed  b^  his  station, 
anaby  the  high  opinion  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entertained  of  him, 
to  take  a  principal  share  in  the  adminbtration,  than  be  displayed  talents 
for  business,  which  rendered  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  his 
sanctity.  His  political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
<^  all  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  real  character,  and  partook  bom  of  its 
virtues  and  its  defects.  His  extensive  genius  suggested  to  him  schemes 
vast  and  magnificent.  Conscious  of  the  integrity  oi  his  intentions,  he  pur- 
sued these  with  unremitting  and  undaunted  firmness.  Accustomed  from 
his  early  youth  to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  showed  little  indulgence 
towards  tbose  of  other  men.  Taught  by  his  system  of  religion  to  check 
even  his  most  innocent  desires,  he  was  the  enemy  of  eveir  tnii^  to  which 
he  could  affix  the  name  of  elegance  or  pleasure.  Though  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  cruelty,  he  discovered,  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  world,  a 
severe  inflexibility  of  mind,  and  austerity  of  character,  peculiar  to  the 
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monastic  ptofesskniy  and  which  can  bar^y  be  conceived  in  a  coimtiy 
Hiiere  that  is  u^oowd. 

Such  yns  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  conmutted  the  reg;enc7  of  Cas* 
tile  ;  and  dioi^  Xhneneswas  then  near  foursoore^%nd  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  office,  his  natural  intrepiaiW  of 
mind,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without 
hesitation.  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  nad  been  sent  into  Sp^  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  produced  full  powers  fiwn  the  archduke 
to  assume  the  name  and  authority  of  regent,  upon  the  demis^of  his  grand- 
father ;  but  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  government  of 
a  stranger,  and  so  unequal  the  abilities  of  the  two  competitors,  that  Adrian's 
claim  would  at  once  nave  been  rejected,  if  Ximenes  himself,  from  com- 
pl^sance  to  his  new  master,  had  not  consented  to  acknowledge  him  a^ 
regent,  and  to  carry  on  the  government  in  conjunction  \4rith  him.  By  this» 
however,  Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely  nominal.  '  Ximenes,  tnough 
he  treated  him  with  great  decency,  and  even  respect,  retained  tl^  whue 
power  in  his  own  hands.* 

The  cardinal's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  infanfDon 
Ferdinand,  who,  havii^  been  flattered  with  so  near  a  prosit  of  supreme 
power,  bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with  greater  impatience  than 
a  prince  at  a  period  of  life  so  earl^  could  have  been  suppo^  to  feel. 
Xnnenes,  under  pretence  df  provicung  more  effisctuaUy  lor  his  safety^ 
removed  him  fiom  Guadaloupe,  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
to  Jffadrid,  where  he  fixed  the  residence  of  the  court.  There  he  wa& 
under  the  cardinal's  own  eye,  and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  his  domestics, 
was  watched  with  the  utmost  attention. t 

The  first  intelligence  he  received  from  the  Low  Countries,  gave  greater 
disquiet  to  the  carainal,  and  convinced  him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would 
be  to  conduct  the  afi^rs  of  an  unexperienced  prince,  under  the  influence 
of  counsellors  unacquainted  with  tne  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.  No 
sooner  did  the  account  of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels,  than  Charles, 
by  the  advice  of  his  Flemish  ministeis,  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of 
kine.  By  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  sole  riffht  to  the  crowns,  both  of  Castile 
andArag^n,  bek)i^d  to  Joanna ;  and  UMUgh  her  infirmities  disqualified 
her  from  governing,  this  incapacity  had  not  neen  declared  by  any  public 
act  of  the  Cortes  m  either  kingdom :  so  that  the  Spaniards  considered  this 
resolution,  not  only  as  a  direct  violation  of  theu*  privileges,  but  as  an 
unnatural  usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  prerogatives  of  a  mother,  towards 
whom,  in  her  present  ui^ppy  situation,  he  manifested  a  less  delicate 
regard  than  her  subjects  baa  always  expressed.^  The  Flemish  court, 
however,  ha  vine  prevailed  both  on  the  pope  and  on  the  emperor  to  address 
letters  to  Chanes  as  king  of  Castile  ;  the  former  of  whom,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  a  right,  as  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  latter,  as  head  of  the 
empire,  to  confer  this  title ;  instructions  were  sent  to  Ximenes,  to  prevail 
on  the  Spaniards  to  acknowledge  it.  Ximenes,  though  he  had  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  the  measure,  as  no  less  unpopular  than  unnecessary, 
resolved  to  exert  all  his  authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution, 
and  immediately  assembled  such  of  the  nobles  as  were  then  at  court. 
What  Charles  required  was  laid  before  them  ;  and  when,  instead  of  com- 
plyine  with  his  demands,  they  began  to  murmur  against  such  an  unprece- 
doited  encroachment  on  their  privileges,  and  to  taUc  high  of  the  rights  of 
Joanna,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  Ximenes  nastily  interposed, 
tod  with  that  fijtn  and  decisive  tone  which  was  natural  to  him,  tola  them 
tfiat  tfaer  were  not  called  now  to  deliberate,  but  to  obey ;  that  their  sove- 
reign  did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice,  but  expected  submission ;  and 
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Cbariet  sbali  be  proclaimed  kir%  of  Castile  in 

Ibe  cities,  1  doubt  doI,  wjU  foUon  ita  example." 

lera  for  that  purpose*  [April  !3j  ;   and,  notwitb* 

lie  practice,  and  Ihe  aecrel  discontents  of  many 

arlcs'a  title  was  universallj  recognised.    In  Ara- 

s  of  the  subject  were  more  extensive,  and  tbe 

rity  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragoasa,  whom  Fei- 

dinand  had  appointed  regent,  were  far  inferior  to  tbote  of  Ximcnes,  the 

same  obsequiousnesa  to  Bie  will  of  Charles  did  not  appear,  nor  was  be 

acknowledged  there  uoder  anj  other  character  but  ibaX  of  prioce,  until 

Ills  arrival  in  Spain.t 

Ximeoes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated  power,  which  frun  his 
Vdraoced  age  he  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  long,  assumed,  together  with 
me  character  of  re^nt,  all  Ibe  ideas  naliual  to  a  monarch,  and  adopted 
Khemes  for  extending  the  r^al  authoritv,  which  he  pursued  with  as  much 
intrepidity  and  ardour,  as  if  he  himselfliad  been  to  reap  the  adraiita^es 
resuUng  from  their  success.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  Ihe  Castihan 
nobles  circumscribed  tbe  pierorative  of  the  prince  within  very  narrow 
limits.  These  privileges  the  caminal  considered  as  so  many  uiyust  extor- 
ticms  from  the  crown,  and  determined  to  abrid^  them.  Dan^rous  as  the 
altempi  was,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  situation  which  promised 
him  greater  success  than  any  kii^  of  Casliler  could  have  expected.  His 
strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his  archie piscopal  revenues  lumisbcd  him 
with  more  ready  money  than  the  crown  could  at  any  time  command  ;'thc 
sanctity  of  bis  nanneia,  his  charity  and  munificence,  rendered  him  Ibe 
idol  of  the  people  ;  and  the  nobles  themselves,  not  suspectii^  any  dange  r 
from  him,  aid  not  observe  his  motions  with  tbe  same  jealous  attenlioot  a^ 
they  would  have  watched  those  of  one  of  their  monarchs. 

Immediately  upon  bis  accession  to  tbe  regency,  several  of  the  nobles  fancy- 
ing that  the  reinsof  government  would  of  consequence  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
b^an  to  assemble  meir  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by  force  of  arms,  privaic 

auarrels  and  pretensions,  which  the  authori^  of  Ferdinand  had  obll^e<l 
lem  to  dissemble,  or  to  relinquish.  Sut  Ximencs,  who  had  taken  into 
pay  a  good  body  of  troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  des^s  wiih 
unexpected  vigour  and  facility ;  and  though  he  did  not  treat  the  authors 
of  these  disorders  with  any  cruelty,  he  farced  them  to  acts  of  submission, 
extremelr  tnortifying  to  the  baug'hiy  spirit  of  Castilian  grandees. 
But  wnile  the  cardinal's  attacks  were  confined  to  individuals,  :■-■'  — -^ 


act  of  ligouT  was  justilied  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded 
forms  ofjustice,  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  leni^,  tnere  was  sc 
room  for  jealousy  or  complaint.  It  was  not  so  with  his  next  ..  .._, 
which,  by  strikine  at  a  privilege  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  general 
alarm  to  the  whole  order.  By  Ihe  feudal  constitution,  the  militaiy  p<)Wor 
was  lodged  in  tbe  hands  of  the  iwblea,  and  men  of  an  inferior  condition 
were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their  vassals,  and  to  follow  their  banners. 
■A  king,  with  scanty  revenues,  and  a  limited  prerogative,  defended  on  these 
potent  barons,  in  all  his  operations.  It  was  with  their  forces  he  attacked 
bis  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his  kingdom.  While  at  the 
bead  of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate  lords,  and  accus- 
tomed to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  authority  was  precarious,  and  his 
efiijrts  feeble.  From  this  stale  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  the  crowh ; 
and  as  merceiiaiT  standing  armies  were  unknown  under  the  feudal  goverrv- 
in«it,  and  would  have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  eveiy  city  in  Castile  to  enrol  a  certain 
mimber  of  its  buigeises,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  ll>c  use  of 
arms  on  Sundays  and  holydays ;  he  engaged  to  provide  officers  to  command 
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fbem  at  the  pfuiblic  expense ;  and^  as  an  enakiragement  to  the  private  men, 
promiaed  them  an  exemption  finom  all  taxes  and  impositions.  The^equent 
■icursions  of  the  Moors  fiom  Africa,  and  the  necessity  of  havings  some  terce 
always  ready  to  oppose  them,  fiimi^ed  a  plausible  pretence  ior  ^s 
innoyatioo.  The  object  really  in  view  was  to  secure  the  king  a  body  of 
troops  independent  of  his  barons,  and  which  might  serre  to  counterbalance 
their  power.*  The  nobles  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  what  was  his 
intention,  and  saw  how  e£fectually  the  scheme  which  he  had  adopted 
would  accomplish  his  end ;  but  as  a  measure  which  had  the  pious  appear- 
ance of  resisting  the  progr^  of  the  infidels  was  extremely  popular,  and 
as  any  opposition  to  it,  arising  horn  their  order  alone,  woula  have  been 
implied  wholly  to  interested  motives,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
cities  thiemselves  to  refuse  obedience,  ijod  to  inveigh  against  the  proclama- 
tien  as  inconsistent  with  their  charters  and  privileges.  In  consequence  of 
their  instigations,  Buigos,  Valladolid,  and  several  other  cities,  rose  in  open 
mutiny.  Some  of  the  grandees  declared  themselves  their  protectors. 
Violeiit  remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  king.  Hb  Flemish  coun- 
sellors were  alarmed.  Ximenes  alone  continued  firm  and  undaunted ;  and 
partly  by  terror,  partly  by  entreaty ;  by  force  in  some  instances,  and  by 
forbearance  in  others ;  he  prevailea  on  all  the  reiractoiy  cities  to  comply .f 
During  bis  administration,  he  continued  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour  ^ 
but  soon  after  his  death  it  was  entirely  dropped. 

His  success  in  this  scheme  for  requcinp  the  exorbitant  power  of  Hhe 
nobility,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions, 
which  were  no  less  exorbitant.  During  the  contests  ana  disorders 
insepsfrable  torn  the  feudal  government,  the  nobles,  eve^ttentive  to 
their  own  interest,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  or  distress  of 
their  monapTchs,  had  seized  some  parts  of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtained 
grants  of  others,  and  having  padualty  wrested  almost  the  whole  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  bad  annexed  them  to  their  own  estates. 
The  titles,  by  vfhich  most  of  the  grandees  held  these  lauds,  were 
extremely  defecthng ;  it  was  from  some  successful  usurpation,  which  ^e 
crown  had  been  too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derived  their  only 
claim  to  possession.  An  inquiry  carried  back  to  the  origin  of  these 
encroajchments,  which  were  almost  coeval  with  the  feudal  system,  was 
impracticable ;  and  as  it  would  have  stripped  eveiy  nobleman  in  Spain  of 
gr^  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have  excited  a  general  revolt.  Such  a  step 
was  too  bold,  even  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  Ximenes.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand;  and  beginning  with  the  pensions 
granted  during  that  time,  refused  to  make  any  farther  payment,  because 
all  right  to  ttem  expired  with  his  life.  He  then  called  to  account  such 
as  had  acquired  crown  lands  under  the  administration  of  that  monarch, 
and  at  once  resumed  whatever  he  had  alienated.  The  effects  of  these 
revocations  extended  to  many  persons  of  high  rank :  for  though  Ferdinand 
was  a  prince  of  little  jf enerosity,  yet  he  and  Isabella  havine  been  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  a  powerful  faction  of  the  nobles,  they  wens 
c^liged  to  reward  the  zeal  of^ their  adherents  with  great  liberality,  and 
the  royal  demesnes  were  their  only  fund  for  that  purpose.  The  addition 
made  to  the  revenue  of  the  crovvn  by  these  revocations,  together  with  his 
own  frugal  economy,  enabled  Ximenes  not  only  to  dischaige  all  die  debts 
which  Ferdinand  had  lef^  and  to  remit  considerable  sums  to  Flanders, 
but  to  pay  the  officers  of  Jiis  new  militia,  and  to  establish  magazines  not 
only  more  numerous,  but  better  furnished  with  artilleiy,  arms,  and  warlike 
stores,  than  Spain  had  ever  possessed  in  any  former  age.|    The  prudent 
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and  disinterested  application  of  these  sums,  was  a  fall  sqpologjr  to  th« 
people  for  the  rie^ur  with  which  they  were  exacted. 

The  Dohles.  alanned  at  these  repeated  attacks,  began  to  think  of  pre- 
cautions for  the  safety  of  their  order.  Many  cabals  were  formed,  loud 
complaints  were  uttered,  and  desperate  resolutions  taken ;  but  before  they 
proceeded  to  extremities,  tkey  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  examine 
the  powers  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of  such 
high  authority.  The  admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke  de  Infiuitado,  and  the 
Conde  de  Benevento,  g^randees  of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with  this 
commission.  Ximenes  received  them  with  cold  civility,  and  In  answer  to 
their  demand,  produced  the  testament  of  Ferdinand  by  which  he  was 
appointed  regent,  together  with  the  ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles. 
To  both  th^  they  objected;  and  he  endeavoured  to  estaolish  their 
validity.  As  the  conversation  grew  warm,  he  led  them  insensibly  towards 
a  balcony,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
arms,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  **  behold,  says  he,  pointing 
to  these  and  raising  his  voice,  '*  the  powers  which  I  have  received  from 
his  Catholic  majesty.  With  these  1  govern  Castile ;  and  with  these  I 
will  |;ovem  it,  until  the  kinjg^  your  nnaster  and  mine  takes  possession  of 
hb  kingdom.''^  A  declaration  so  bold  and  haughty  silenced  them,  and 
astonished  their  associates.  To  take  arms  against  a  man  aware  of  his 
danger,  and  prepared  for  his  defence,  was  what  despair  alone  would 
dictate.  All  thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  cardinal's 
administration  were  laid  aside ;  and*except  from  some  slight  commotions, 
excited  by  the  private  resentment  of  particular  noblemen,  the  tranquillity 
of  Castile  suCsred  no  interruption.  , 

It  was  not  My  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility  that  obstacles 
arose  to  the  execution  of  the  cardinal^s  schemes ;  he  had  a  constant  strug- 
gle to  maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who,  presuminj^  upon  their 
favour  with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  anairs  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  those  of  their  own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great  abilities  and  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  Ximenes,  they  considered  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  might 
circumscribe  their  power,  than  as  a  minister,  who  by  bis  prudence  and 
vigour  was  adding  to  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  their  master.  Eveiy 
complaint  against  his  administration  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  the 
courtiers  in  the  Low-Countries.  Unnecessary  obstructions  were  thrown 
by  their  means  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures  ;  and  thoudi  they  could 
not,  either  with  decency  or  safety,  deprive  him  of  the  office  of  regent, 
they  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  authority  by  dividing  it.  They  soon 
discovered  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  iomed  with  nim  in  office,  had 
neither  genius  nor  spirit  sufficient  to  give  the  least  check  to  his  proceedings  ; 
and  therefore  Charles,  by  their  advice,  added  to  the  commission  of  regency 
La  Chau,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  and  afterwards  Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  of 
Holland  ^  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address,  the  latter  for  his  firm- 
ness. Ximenes,  though  no  stranger  to  the  malevolent  intention  of  the 
Flemish  courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the  external 
marks  of-  distinction  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  were  invested  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  enter  upon  business,  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air  of 
superiorly  with  which  he  had  treated  Adrian,  and  still  retained  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs.  The  Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
peopl^  to  the  govemment  of  strangers,  approved  of  all  nis  effi)rts  to  pre- 
serve his  own  authority.  Even  the  nobles,  influenced  by  this  national 
passion,  and  foigetting  their  jealousies  and  discontents,  chose  rather  to 
see  the  supreme  power  in  tKe  hands  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  whom 
they  feared,  than  in  those  of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Ximenes,  though  engaged  in  such  great  schemes  of  domestic  policy 
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and  embairaaaed  by  the  artifices  and  intdgnes  of  the  Flemish  mansten^ 
had  the  burden  of  two  foreign  wars  to  support.  The  one  was  m  Navan^ 
which  was  mvaded  by  its  unfortunate  monarch  John  d'Albret  The  dea£ 
of  Ferdinand,  the  absence  of  Charles,  the  discord  and  disafifection  which 
leigoed  among  the  Spanish  nobles,  seemed  to  present  him  with  a  fayoora- 
ble  opportunity  of  recovering  his  dominions.  The  cardinal's  vi&;ilance, 
however,  defeated  a  measure  so  well  concerted.  As  he  fbresaw  the  dan- 
ger to  which  that  kingdom  might  be  exposed,  one  of  his  first  acts  of 
administration  was  to  order  thither  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  While 
the  kiig  was  employed  with  one  part  of  his  army  m  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
Pied  en  Port,  ViUalva,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  courage,  attacked 
the  other  by  surprise,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The  king  instanmr  jetreated 
«witb  precipitation,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  war.*  JBut  as  Navarre  waa 
filled  at  wit  time  with  towns  and  castles  slightly  fortified,  and  weakhr 
earrisoned,  which  being  unable  to  resist  an  enemy,  served  only  to  fumiso 
nim  with  places  of  retreat ;  Ximenes,  alwajrs  bold  and  decisive  in  his 
ipeasures,  ordered  every  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled,  except  Pampeluna, 
the  fortificaticHis  of  which  he  proposed  to  render  very  strong.  To  this 
uncommon  precaution  Spain  owes  the  possession  of  Navarre.  The  French, 
since  that  period,  have  often  entered,  and  have  as  oflen  overrun  the  open 
country ;  while  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attending  an 
invading  army,  the  Spaniards  have  easily  drawn  troops  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provmoes  to  oppose  them ;  ana  the  French  having  no  place  of 
any  streneih  to  which  they  could  retire,  have  been  obliged  repea^dly  to 
abandon  meir  conquest  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it. 

The  other  war  which  he  carried  on  in' Afnca,  against  the  famous  adven- 
turer Home  Barbarossa,  who,  from  a  private  corsair,  raised  himself,  by 
his  singular  valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  far 
from  ^ng  equally  successful.  The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general, 
and  the  rash  valour  of  his  troops,  presented  Barbarossa  with  an  easy  vic- 
tory. Many  perished  in  the  battle,  more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  remainder 
returned  into  Spain  covered  with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however, 
with  which  the  cardinal  bore  this  disgrace,  the  onljr  one  he  experienced 
durii^  his  administration,  added  new  lustre  to  his  character.!  Great 
composure  of  temper  unaer  a  disappointment  was  not  expected  from  a 
man  so  remarkable  for  the  eagerness  and  impatience  jrith  which  he  uiged 
on  the  execution  of  all  hb  schemes. 

This  disaster  was  soon  forgotten ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Flemish 
court  proved  the  cause  of  constant  uneasiness,  not  only  to  (he  cardinal^ 
but  to  tl^  whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities  of  Chievres,  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  young  king,  were  sullied  with  an  ignoble 
and  sordid  avarice.  The  accession  of  nis  master  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
opened  a  new  and  copious  source  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion. 
During  the  time  of  Charles's  residence  in  Flanders,  the  whole  tribe  of 
pretewlers  to  offices  or  to  favour  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovered 
that,  without  the  patronage  of  Chievres,  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  prefer- 
ment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagacity  to  &id  out  the  proper  method  of  security 
his  protection.  Great  sun>t  of  money  were  drawn  out  of  «Spain.  £veiy 
thing  was  venalf  and  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  Afler  the  example 
of  Cnievrea,  the  inferior  Flemish  ministers  en^^ecP  in  this  traffic,  which 
became  as  ^neral  and  avowed,  as  it  was  infamous.^  The  Spani^irds 
were  filled  with  rage  when  they  beheld  offices  of  great  importance  to  the 
wel^me  of  their  country,  set  to  sail  by  strangers,  unconcerned  for  its  honour 
or  its  happiness.  Ximenes,  disinterested  in  his  whole  administration,  and 
a  stranger,  fhmi  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the  passion  of  avarice, 
iofe%bed  with  the  utmost  boldness  against  the  venali^  of  the  Flemings. 
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He  rei»e9ented  to  the  kio^y  in  stroDg  terms,  the  munnurs  and  indknation 
which  their  b^viour  excited  among^  a  free  and  high  spirited  peopTe,  an4 
besought  him  to  set  out  without  loss  of  time  for  Spain,  that,  by  nis  pre- 
sence, he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which  were  gathering  all  over  the 
kingdom.* 

Charles  was  fully  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  to  take,  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stooa  in  his 
way,  and  detained  him  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  war  which  the  league 
of  Cambray  Ivaidldndled  in  Italy,  still  subsisted;  though  during  its  course, 
the  annies  of  aU  thenparties  engaged  in  it  had  changed  their  destination 
and  their  objects.  France  was  now  in  alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had 
at  first  combined  to  destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some 
years  carried  on  hostilities  against  France,  their  original  ally,  to  the  valOor 
of  whose  troops  the  confederacy  had  beeg  indebted  in  a  great  measure 
for  its  success.  Together  with  bis  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  this 
war  to  his  mndson ;  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian, 
always  fona  of  new  enterprises,  would  persuade  the  young  monarch  to 
enter  into  it  witib  ardour.  But  the  Flemings,  who  had  long  possessed  an 
extensive  commerce,  which,  during  the  league  of  Cambray,  had  grovm 
to  a  great  height  upon  the  ruins  ol  the  Venetian  trade,  dreaded  a  rupture 
with  Trance ;  and  Chievres,  sa^cious  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  his 
country,  and  not  warped  on  diis  occasion  by  his  love  of  wealth,  warmly 
declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French  nation.  Francis  I.  desti- 
tute of  allies,  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  in  Italy  by  a 
treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation.  Cnievres 
himself  conducted  tiie  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charles.  Gouffier 
appeared  as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  Each  of  them  had  presided 
over  the  education  of  the  prioce  whom  he  represented.  They  had  both 
adopted  the  same  pacific  system ;  and  were  equally  persuaded  that  the 
union  of  the  two  monarchs  was  the  happiest  event  for  themselves  as  well 
as  for  ^eir  kingdoms.  In  such  hands  tne  negotiation  did  not  languish. 
A  few  days  after  opening  their  conferences  at  Noyon,  they  concluded  a 
treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence  between  the  two  monarchs 
[Aug.  13],  the  chief  articles  in  which  were,  that  Francis  should  give  in 
marriage  to  Charies,  his  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Liouise,  an  imant  of 
a  year  old,  and  as  h«r  dowry,  should  make  over  to  him  all  his  claims  and 
Intensions  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  that,  in  consideration  of 
Charies's  being  aJready  in  possession  of  Naples,  be  should,  until  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  marriage^  pay  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year  to 
the  French  king ;  and  the  half  of  that  sum  annually  as  long  as  the  princess 
had  no  children ;  that  when  Charies  shall  anive  in  Spain,  the  neirs  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  may  represent  to  him  their  ri^t  to  that  kinB^dom  ; 
and  if,  after  examinii^  their  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  satismction, 
Francis  shall  be  at  lioerty  to  assist  them  with  all  his  forces.f  This 
alliance  not  only  united  Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who 
was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  those  powers,  which  put  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and 
tedious  war  tUkt  the  lea^e  of  Cambray  had  occasioned.  Europe  en- 
joyed a  few  years  of  umversal  tranquiUity,  and  was  indebted  for  that 
blessii^  to  two  princes,  whose  rivalship  ana  ambition  kept  it  m  perpetual 
discord  and  agitation  during  the  remainder  of  their  reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charies  secured  a  safe  passage  into  Spain. 
It  was  not,  however,  tbie  interest  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  diat  he  should 
visit  that  kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of 
the  Spanish  crown  were  spent  there,  and  they  engrossed,  without  any 
competitois,  all  the  effects  of  their  monarch's  generosity ;  their  country 
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became  the  seat  of  goyeniment,  and  aU  favours  were  dispensed  by  tbem* 
Of  all  these  advanU^^es  they  run  the  risk  of  seeiqr  themselves  deprived, 
Irom  the  moment  tnat  their  sovereign  entered  Spain.    The  Spa^ards 
-would  naturally  assume  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs;  the  Low- 
Countries  would  be  considered  only  as  a  province  of  that  mighty  mo- 
narchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  favours  of  the  prince  to  others, 
must  then  be  content  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of  strangers.    But 
what  QiieTres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was,  an  interview  between  the 
kingrand  Ximenes.    On  the  one  hand^  the  wisdom,  the  integrity,  and  the 
magnanimity  of  that  prelate,  gave  him  a  wonderful  ascen(umt  over  the 
mimls  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable,  that  these  great  qualities, 
^ded  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  and  office,  would  command  the 
Aspect  of  a  young  prince,  who,  capable  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments 
lumself,  woiud,  m  proportion  to  his  admiration  of  the  cardinal's  virtues, 
lessen  his  deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.    Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Charies  ^ould  allow  his  Flemish  favourites  to  retain,  all  the 
influence  over  his  councils  which  they  at  present  possessed^  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  fliat^the  cardinal  would  remonstrate  loudly  against  such  an 
indignity  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  country 
with  the  same  intrepidity  and  success,  with  which  he  had  asserted  \tid 
prero^tives  of  the  crown.    For  these  reasons,  all  his  Flemish  counsellors 
combined  to  retard  his  departure  ;^  and  diaries,  unsuspicious,  from  want 
of  experience,  and  fond  of  his  native  countiy,  suffsred  himself  to  be  un- 
necessarily detained  in  the  Netheriands  a  whole  year  after  signing  the 
treaty  of  Koyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  advice  of  his  g^randfather 
Ifaximilian,  and  the  impatient  murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subject^  prevailed 
on  him  at  last  to  embaiv.  He  was  attended  not  only  by  Chievres,  his 
prime  minister,  but  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish 
nobles,  (bnd  of  beholdiTg  the  gprandeur,  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of 
their  prince.  After  a  (Euurerous  voyage,  he  landed  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in 
the  province  of  Asturias  [Sept.  13],  and  was  received  widi  such  loud 
acclamations  of  joy,  as  a  new  monarch,  whose  arrival  was  so  ardently 
desired,  bad  reason  to  expect  The  Spanish  nobili^  resorted  to  their 
sovereiepD  irom  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  displayed  a  magnificence 
which  me  Flemings  were  unable  to  emulate.* 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the  king  as  the  greatest 
blessing  to  his  dominions,  was  advancing^  towards  the  coast,  as  fast  as  the 
infirm  state  of  his  health  w5uld  permit,  m  order  to  receive  him.  During 
his  regency,  and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  abateo, 
in  no  derree,  the  rigour  or  fre<|uency  of  his  mortifications ;  and  to  these 
he  added  such  laborious  assiduity  in  business,  as  would  have  worn  out 
the  most  youthful  and  vigorous  constitution.  Every  day  he  employed 
several  hours  in  devotion  ;lie  celebrated  mass  in  person ;  ne  even  allotted 
some  space  for  study.  Notwithstanding  these  occupations,  he  regulariy 
attended  the  council ;  he  received  and  read  all  papers  presented  to  him*. 
he  dictated  letters  and  instructions :  and  took  under  nis  inspection  all 
bosiness,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military.  F^ery  moment  of  his  time 
was  filled  up  with  some  senous  employment.  The  only  amusement  in 
^which  he  indulged  himself,  by  way  of  relaxation  after  business,  was  to 
canvass,  with  a  few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in 
scholastic  theology.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life,  the  infirmities  of 
age  daily  grew  upon  him.  On  nis  journey,  a  violent  disorder  seized  him 
at  Bos  Cquillos,  attended  with  uncommon  sympttuns,  which  his  followers 
considered  as  the  effect  of  poison,t  but  could  not  agree  whether  the 
crime  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  or  to  the 
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malice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers.  This  accident  obliged  him  to  stop  short* 
he  wrote  to  Charles,  and  with  his  usual  boldness  advised  him,  to  dismiss 
all  the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose  numbers  and  credit  gave  offence 
already  to  the  Spaniards,  and  would  ere  long  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  whole  pneople.  At  the  same  time  he  earnestly  desired  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  king,  that  he  might  inform  him  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  To  orevent  this,  not  only  the 
Flemings,  but  the  Spanish  grandees,  employea  all  their  address,  and  in- 
dustrioi^y  kept  Charles  at  a  distance  m>m  Aranda,  the  place  to  which 
the  cardinal  had  removed.  ^  Through  their  suggestions,  every  measure 
tiiat  he  reooDunended  was  rejected ;  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  make 
him  feelf  and  to  point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the 
decline ;  even  in  things  purely  trivial,  such  a  choice  was  always  made, 
as  was  deemed  most  disagreeable  to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  bear  this 
treatment  with  his  usual  fortitude  of  spirit.  Conscious  of  his  own 
integri^  and  merit,  he  expected  a  more  ^teful  return  from  a  prince,  to 
whom  ne  delivered  a  kingdom  more  flourbhing  than  it  had  been  in  way 
fijrmer  age,  toother  with  authority  more  extensive  and  better  established 
than  the  most  illustrious  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  refrain  from  givmg  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation and  complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  ofhis  country,  and  foretoTd 
the  calamities  which  it  would  suffer  firom  the  insolence,  the  rapaciousness, 
and  ignOTance  of  strangers.  While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  these 
passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which,  after  a  few  cold 
and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocess ; 
that  after  a  Irle  of  such  continued  labour,  he  might  end  his  days  in  tran- 
ciuillity.  This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes.  His  haughty  mind,  it 
is  probable,  could  not  survive  dis^ce ;  perhaps  his  generous  heart  could 
not  bear  the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  &11  on  his  country. 
Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  embrace,  certain  it  b  that  he  expired 
a  few  hours  after  reading  the  letter*  (Nov.  8],  The  variety,  the  gran- 
deur, and  the  success  of  nis  schemes,  auiing  a  regency  of  only  twenty 
months,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  his  sagacity  in  council,  his  prudence 
in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution,  deserve  the  greatest  praise.  His 
reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for  wisdom,  but  for  sanctity; 
and  he  is  the  only  prime  mmister  mentioned  in  history,  whom  his  con- 
temporaries reverenced  as  a  saint,t  and  to  whom  the  people  under  his 
government  ascribed  the  power  oif  working  miracles. 

Soon  after  the  death  ot  Ximenes,  Charles'  made  his  public  entry,  with 
great  pomp,  into  Valladolid,  whither  he  had  summoned  the  Cortes  of 
Castile.  Though  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  of  king,  that  title 
had  never  been  acknowledged  in  the  Cortes.  The  Spaniards  considered 
Joanna  as  possessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no  example  of  a  son's 
having  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  duripg  the  life  of  hb  parents  occurring  in 
their  history,  the  Cortes  discovered  all  that  scrupulous  respect  for  ancient 
forms,  and  that  aversion  to  innovation,  which  arc  conspicuous  in  popular 
assemblies.  The  presence,  however,  of  their  prince,  the  address,  the 
artifices,  and  the  threats  of  his  ministers,  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim 
him  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  whose  name  they  appointed  to 
be  placed  before  that  of  her  son  in  all  public  acts.  But  when  Uiey  made 
this  concession,  they  declared,  that  if,  at  any  future  period,  Joanna  should 
recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the  whole  royal  authority  should  return  into 
her  hands.  At  the  same  time,  they  voted  a  free  gift  of  six  hundi^  thousaiid 
ducats,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum  more  considerable  than  had  ever 
been  granted  to  any  former  monarch.^ 
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Notwi^istaDdinp  this  obsequioasness  of  the  Cortes  to  the  will  of  the 
king,  tbe  nioet  yiolent  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  gorernment 
began  to  break  out  iq  the  kingdom.  Chievres  had  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  the  youDg  monarch  the  ascendant,  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  paient. 
Charles  seemed  to  have  no  sentiments  but  those  whleh  his  minister  inspired, 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  but  what  he  put  into  his  mouth.  He  was 
constantly  sunounded  by  Flemings ;  no  person  got  access  to  him  without 
their  permission  ;  nor  was  any  admitted  to  audience  but  in  their  presence. 
Afl  he  spoke  the  Spanish  language  yery  imperfectly,  his  answers  were 
ahrays  extremely  short,  and  often  delivered  with  hesitation.  From  all 
these  cRCiimstance&  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  led  to  believe,  that  he 
was  a  prmce  of  a  slow  and  narrow  genius.  Some  pretended  to  discover 
a  strong  resemblance  between  him  and  his  mother,  and  began  to  whisper 
that  bis  capacity  ftar  government  would  never  be  far  superior  to  hers ;  and 
thou^  they  who  bad  the  best  opportunity  of  judgu^  concerning  his 
characteit  maintained,  that  notwithstanding  such  unpromising  appearances. 
he  possessed  a  lai^  fund  of  knowledge,  as  weU  as  of  sagaci^  ;*  yet  all 
agreed  in  coodemnuig  his  partiality  towards  the  Flemings,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  ^vourit^  as  unreasonable  and  immoderate.  Unfortunately 
tar  Charles,  these  favourites  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  To  amass 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  their  only  aim  :  and  as  they  had  reason  to 
fear,  that  either  their  master's  good  sense,  or  the  ind^ation  of  the  Spaniards, 
mi^  soon  ai>iidge  their  power,  they  hastened  to  improve  ibe  present 
of^Nxtooity,  and  their  avarice  was  the  more  rapacious,  because  they 
expected  their  authority  to  be  of  no  lons^  duration.  AD  honours,  offices, 
and  benefices,  were  either  engrossed  by  the  Flemir^,  or  publicly  sold  by 
them.  Chievres,  his  wife,  and  Sauva^e,  whcmi  CImries,  on  the  death  of 
Ximenes,  had  imprudently  raised  to  be  Chancellor  of  Castile,  vied  with 
each  other  in  all  the  refinements  of  extortion  and  venality.  Not  only  the 
Spanish  histonans,  who^  from  resentment,  may  be  suspected  of  exaggera- 
tion, but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria,  an  Italian,  who  resided  at  that  time  m  the 
ONirt  of  Spain,  and  who  was  under  no  temptation  to  deceive  the  persons 
to  whom  his  letteis  are  addressed,  gives  a  description  which  is  almost 
incredible,  of  the  insatiable  and  shameless  covetousness  of  the  Fleming. 
According  to  Aqgleria's  calculation,  which  he  asserts  to  be  extremely 
raodesate,  they  remitted  into  the  Low-Countries,  in  the  space  of  ten  months, 
DO  less  a  sum  than  a  million  and  one  hundred  thousand  ducats.  The 
nomination  of  William  de  Crqy,  .Chievres'  nephew,  a  young  man  not  of 
canonical  age,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  exasperated  the  Spaniards 
more  than  sui  these  exactions.  They  considered  the  elevation  of  a  stranger 
to  the  head  of  their  church,  and  to  the  richest  benefice  in  the  kingdom, 
not  only  as  an  injuiy,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation }  both  ^dei^ 
and  laity,  the  fonner  from  interest,  the  latter  from  indignation,  joined  m 
exclaiming  against  it.t 

Charles  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  with  his  administration,  set  out 
for  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Araeon,  mat  he  might  be  present  in  the  Cortes  of 
that  k]iK;dom.  On  his  way  diimer,  he  took  leave  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
whom  be  sent  to  Germany  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  their  pandfather, 
Maximilian,  in  his  old  age.  To  this  prudent  precaution,  Charles  ow^d 
the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  During  the  violent  commotions 
which  arose  there  soon  after  this  period,  the  Spaniards  would  infallibly 
have  offered  the  crown  to  a  prince,  who  was  the  dariing  of  the  whole 
nafioo ;  nor  did  Ferdinand  want  ambition,  or  counsellors,  that  might  have 
prompted  him  to  accept  of  the  offer.| 

The  Aragonese  haa  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charles  a^  king,  nor 
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vrould  they  allow  the  Cortes  to  be  assembled  in  his  name,  but  in  that  of 
the  Justiza^  to  whom,  during  an  interregnumy  this  privilege  belonged.* 
The  opposition  Charles  had  to  struggle  with  in  the  Cortes  of  Aragon, 
was  mare  violent  and  obstinate  than  thBtt  which  he  had  overcome  in  Cas- 
tile ;  a^r  long  delays,  however,  and  with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded 
the  members  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  king,  in  conjunction  with  his 
mother.  At  the  same  time  he  bound  himself  by  that  solemn  oath,  which 
the  ^iragonese  exacted  of  their  kings,  never  to  violate  any  of  their  r^ts 
or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  demanded,  the  members  were  still 
more  intractable;  many  months  elapsed  before  they  would  agree  to 
grant  Charles  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  that  sum  they  appropriated 
so  strictly  for  payii^  the  debts  of  the  crown,  which  had  lonebeen  foiffottcnt 
that  a  very  small  part  of  it  came  into  the  king's  hands.  What  had.  hap- 
pened in  Castile  taught  them  caution,  and  aeteimined  them  rather  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens,  bow  obsolete  soever,  than  to 
fumiso  strangers  the  means  d  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their 
countiy.f 

Durmg  these  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Saragossa 
from  Francis  I.  and  the  younp  king  of  Navane,  demanding  the  restitution 
of  that  kingdom  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Nqyon.  But  neither  Charles, 
nor  the  Castilian  nobles  whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion,  discovered 
any  inclination  to  part  with  this  acqubition.  A  conference  held  soon  after 
at  Montpelier,  m  order  to  brii^  this  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  alto- 
gether fruitless ;  while  the  French  uvjged  the  injustice  of  the  usuipation, 
the  Spaniards  were  attentive  only  to  its  importance.} 

From  Aragon  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  where  he  wasted  as  much 
tkne,  encountered  more  aifficulties,  and  gained  less  money.  The  Flemings 
were  now  become  so  odious  in  eveiy  province  of  Spajn  oy  their  exactions, 
that  the  desire  of  mortifying  them,  and  of  disappomting  their  avarice, 
augmented  the  jealousy  witib  which  a  free  people  usually  conducted  their 
deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the  weig4it  and  rigour  of 
the  oppressive  schemes  carried  on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to 
submit  with  a  tameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and  which  rendered  them  the 
objects  of  scorn  to  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo.  Seville,  and 
several  other  cities  of  the  first  rank,  enterea  into  a  confederacy  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
the  nobilitif,  who,  on  this  occasion,  discovered  neither  the  public  spirit,  nor 
the  resolution  wluch  became  their  order,  the  confederates  laid  before  the 
king  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  maladministra- 
tion of  his  favourites.  The  preferment  of  strangers,  the  exportation  of 
the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grievances  of  which  they 
chiefly  complained ;  and  of  these  they  demanded  redress  with  that  bold- 
ness which  IS  natural  to  a  firee  pe<^le.  These  reuKinstrances,  presented  at 
fint  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  afterwards  at  Barcelona,  Charles  treated 
with  great  neglect.  The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities,  at  this 
jimcture,  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  of 
Castile,  which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  convul- 
sions as  shook  the  throne,  and  almost  overturned  the  constitution.§ 

Soon  after  Charies^s  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  received  the  account  of  an 
event  which  interested  him  much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians, 
or  the  scruples  of  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  [Jan.  12]  ;  an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in 
itself^  tor  he  was  a  prince  conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues,  nor  his 
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eowei)  nor  'kus  abilities ;  but  reiKlere&  by  its  Consequences  moie  meiiic»a- 
le  than  any  that  had  happened  during  several  ages.  It  broke  Uiat  pro- 
fiMind  and  universal  peace  which  then  reigned  in  the  Christian  wcnrldf;  it 
excited  a  riyalship  between  two  princes,  which  threw  all  Europe  into  igi- 
tation,  and  kindled  wars  more  ^neral,  and  of  longer  duration,  than  luul 
hitherto  been  known  in  nK>dem.tun^. 

The  rcTolutioQs  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  king, 
Charles  VIIL  into  Italy,  had  inspired  the  European  princes  with  new  ideas 
coDcemipg  the  importance  of  the  Imperial  (ugnity*  The  claims  of  the 
empire  upon  some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous ;  its  iuiisdiction 
OTer  others  was  extensive ;  and  though  the  former  had  been  almost  aban- 
dooed.  and  the  latter  seldom  exercised,  under  princes  of  slender  abilities 
and  ot  little  influence,  it  was  obvious,  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  pos- 
sessed <^  imwer  or  of  genius,  they  might  be  employed  as  engines  for 
stretching  his  dominion  over  the  ^ater  part  of  that  country.  Even  Maxi- 
miliai^  feeble  and  unsteady  as  his  conduct  always  was,  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  infinite  pretensions  of  the  empire,  and  had  reaped  advantage 
from  eveiy  war  ana  every  negotiation  in  Italy  during  his  reign.  Th^ 
coDsidenitiops,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  station,  confesseduy  the  first 
among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rue^ts  inherent  in  the  office,  which,  if 
exerted  with  vigour,  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  rendered  tbs 
Imperial  crown  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 

Not  long  before  his  deaths  Maxinulian  had  discovered  great  solicitude 
to  preserve  this  dignity  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  to  procure  the  king  of 
Spain  to  be  chosen  nis  successor. '  But  he  himself  naving  never  l^n 
crowned  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  con- 
sidered cmj  as  emperor  elect.  Though  historians  have  not  attended  to 
that  distinction,  neitner  the  Italian  nor  German  chancery  bestowed  any 
other  title  upon  him  than  that  of  king  of  the  Romans;  and  no  example 
occurring  in  nistory  of  any  person's  being  chosen  a  successor  to  a  kme 
of  the  I&mans,  the  Germans,  always  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwiP 
Kng  to  confer  upon  Charles  an  office  for  which  their  constitution  knew  ik> 
Dame,  obstinately  refused  to  gratify  Maximilian  in  that  point.* 

By  his  death,  this  difficulhr  was  at  once  removed,  and  Charles  openly 
aspned  to  that  d^^y  which  his  grandfather  had  attempted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  secure  for  him.  At  the  same  time  Francis  I.,  a  powerful  rival, 
entered  the  lists  ajgainst  him ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  fixed 
upoo  this  competition,  no  less  illustrious  from  the  hkh  rank  of  the  cainif- 
dates,  than  from  the  importance  of  the  prize  for  which  they  contended. 
Each  o(  them  urged  his  pretensions  with  sanguine  expectations,  and  with 
no  unpromising  prospect  of  success.  Charles  considered  the  Imperial 
crowD  as  belonging  to  him  of  rkht,  from  its  lon^  continuance  in  the  Aus- 
trian line  ;  he  knew  that  none  of  the  German  princes  possessed  power  or 
mflnence  enough  to  appear  as  hb  antagonist ;  he  flattered  himselif  that  no 
consideration  would  mduce  the  natives  of  Uermany  to  exalt  any  forei^ 
prinoe  to  a  dignity,  which  duriqg  so  maiiy  ages  had  oeen  deemed  peculiar 
lo  thehr  own  nation ;  and  least  of  all,  that  tney  would  confer  this  honour 
upon  Fnmcis  I.,  the  sovereign  of  a  people  whose  genius,  and  laws,  and 
BianDers,  differed  so  widely  m>m  those  of^  the  (Germans,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  establish  any  cordial  union  between  them  ;  he  trusted  not  a 
little  to  the  effect  of  Maximilian's  ne^tiations,  which,  though  they  d«d  not 
attain  their  end,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Germans  for  his  elevation 
to  the  Iinpeiial  throne ;  but  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommendation, 
was  the  ^rtunate  situation  of  his  hereditaiy  dominions  in  Germany,  which 
tawed  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
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Tufkish  power.  The  cooguests,  the  abilities,  and  the  ambition  of  Sultan 
Selim  II.  had  spread  orer  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  general  and  well-founded 
alaim.  Br  his  yictories  over  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  extirpation  of  that 
gallant  boay  of  men,  he  had  not  oi^  added  Egypt  and  Syria^  to  hia  em- 
pire, but  had  secured  to  it  such  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity,  that  he 
was  ready  to  turn  against  Christendom  the  whole  force  of  his  arms,  which 
nothing  hitherto  had  been  able  to  resist.  The  most  effectual  expedient 
for  stopping  the  progress  of  this  torrent^  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  possessed  of  extensive  territones  in  that  country,  where  its  first 
impression  would  be  felt,  and  who,  besides,  could  combat  this  formidable 
enemy  with  all  &e  forces  of  a  powerful  monarehy,  and  with  all,the  wealth 
furnished  by  the  mines  of  the  new  worid,  or  the  commerce  of  the  Low 
Countries.  These  were  the  arguments,  by  which  Charles  publicly  sup- 
ported his  claim ;  and  to  men  of  integrity  and  reflection,  they  appeared  to 
be  not  only  phtuable  but  convincing.  He  did  not,  however,  trust  fhe  suc- 
cess of  his  cause  to  these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
frem  Spain ;  all  the  refinements  and  artifice  of  negotiation  were  employed ; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  kept  on  foot,  at  that  time,  by  the  states 
of  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay.  The  venal  were 
gained  by  presents  ;  the  objections  of  the  more  scrupulous  were  answered 
or  eluded ;  some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  and  overawed.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  supported  his  claim  with  equal  eagerness, 
and  no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  *con- 
tended  that  it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria  that  the  Imperial  crown  was  elective,  and  not  hereditary;  that 
other  persons  might  aspire  to  an  honour  which  their  arrogance  had  accus- 
tomed them  to  regard  as  the  property  of  their  family  j  that  it  required  a 
sovereign  of  mature  judgment,  and  of  approved  abilities,  to  hold  tne  reins 
of  government  in  a  countiy  where  such  unknown  opinions  concerning  reli- 
gion had  been  published,  as  had  thrown  the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncom- 
mon agitation,  which  threatened  the  most  violent  effects ;  that  a  youne 
prince,  without  experience,  and  who  had  hitherto  given  no  specimens  of 
Lis  eenius  for  command,  vras  no  fit  match  for  Selim,  a  monarcn  grown  old 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  course  of  victoiy ;  whereas  a  king  who  in  hii 
eariy  youth  had  triumphed  over  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss, 
till  then  reckoned  invincible,  would  be  an  antagonist  not  unworthy  the 
conqueror  of  the  East ;  that  the  fire  and  impetuosi^  of 'the  French  cavaliy, 
added  to  the  discipline  and  stabili^^  of  the  German  infantiy,  would  form 
an  army  sa  irresistible,  that,  instead  of  waiting  the  approach  of  the  Otto- 
man forces,  it  might  carry  hostilities  into  t^  heart  of  their  dominions: 
.that  the  election  of  Charles  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
constitution,  by  which  the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of  Naples  is  ex- 
cluded from  aspiring  to  the  Imperial  d^ty ;  that  his  elevation  to  that 
honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war  m  ItEdy,  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  effects  of  which  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the 
empire,  and  might  prove  fatal  to  it.f  But  while  the  French  ambassadors 
enlarged  upon  these  and  other  topics  of  the  same  kind^  in  all  the  courts  of 
Germany,  Francis,  sensible  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  him  as 
a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  German  language  or  manners,  endea- 
voured to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  princes  by  im- 
mense grjAs,  and  by  infinite  promises'.  As  the  expeditious  method  of 
transmitting  nnniey,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveyii^j  a  bribe,  by  bills  of 
exchange,  were  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travefled  with 
m  train  of  horses  loaded  with  treasure,  an  equipage  not  very  honourable 
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Ibr  that  pitaoe  fay  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  tbose  to 
whom  they  weie  sent.* 

The  oftbor  Eiiropeao  piinces  could  not  remain  indifiereflt  spectators  of  a 
contest,  tiie  decisKXi  of  which  so  nearly  affected  every  one  of  them. 
Their  common  interest  ought  naturally  to  hare  ibrmed  a  ge^ral  combina* 
tkxi,  m  order  to  disappoint  both  competitors,  and  to  preven^nher  of  them 
from  obtaining  such  a  pre-eminence  m  power  and  dignity,  as  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  die  ideas  witfi  respect  to  a 
proper  distribution  and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  introduced  into 
the  syMem  of  European  policy,  that  they  were  not  hitherto  o^ects  of  suf-* 
ficient  attention.  The  passions  of  some  princes,  th^^  want  of  foresight  in 
others,  and  fbe  fear  of  giving  of&nce  to  the  candidates,  hindered  wch  a 
salutary  union  of  the  j>owers  of  Europe,  and  rendered'them  either  totally 
negygent  of  the  public  safety,  or  kept  them  from  exerting  themsehres  wim 
▼ieour  in  its  behalfl 

The  Swiss  Cantons,  though  they  dreaded  the  elevation  of  either  of  the 
contending  mooarchs,  and  mough  they  wished  to  have  seen  some  prince 
whoM  dominions  were  less  ezt^ive,  and  whose  power  was  more  mode* 
rate,  seated  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  prompted,  however,  by  their 
hatred  of  the  French  nation,  to  give  an  qpen  preference  to  the  pretensioni  of 
Charley  while  they  used  their  utmost  influence  to  frustrate  those  of  Francis.f 

The  Venetians  easily  discerned,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  their  republic 
to  have  both  the  rivals  set  aside ;  but  their  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whose  amhitioo  and  neighbourhood  had  been  fatal  to  their  grandeur,  would 
not  permit  them  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give 
the  sanction  of  their  approbation  to  the  claim  of  the  French  king. 

It  was  equally  the  mterest,  and  more  in  the  power  of  Hemy  VIII.  of 
En^^iand,  to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  Irom  acquiring  a  dienity 
which  would  raise  them  so  hr  above  other  monarchs.  But  though  mniy 
often  boasted  tiiat  he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  hb  haoid,  he  had 
neither  the  steady  attention,  the  accurate  discernment,  nor  the  dispassionate 
temper  which  that  delicate  function  required.  On  this  occasion,  it  mor- 
tified his  vanitjr  so  much,  to  think  that  he  had  not  entered  early  into  that 
nobje  competition  which  reflected  such  honour  upon  the  two  antago- 
nists, that  he  took  a  resolution  of  sending  an  ambassador  into  Germany,  and 
of  deciariittr  himself  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne.  The  ambassador, 
dMMgfa  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  German  princes  and  the  p(^'s  nuncio, 
m£anaed  his  master,  that  he  could  hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  vrhich 
he  had  been  so  late  in  preferring.  Henrjr,  imputing  his  disappointment  to 
that  circamstance  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  ostentatious  display  of  his 
own  importamce,  seems  to  have  taken  no  farther  part  in  the  matter,  either 
by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals,  or  to  promote  one  of  them.} 

Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  political  abilities,  than  for  his 
love  of  the  arts,  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions 
of  iht  two  contending  monarchs  with  a  prudent  attention,  or  who  discovered 
a  pnper  soKcitude  tor  the  public  safe^.  The  imperial  and  papal  jurist 
diction  interfered  in  so  many  instances,  the  complamts  of  usurpation  wenre 
so  Bumeioas  on  both  sides,  and  the  territories  of  the  church  owed  their 
aecurity  so  little  to  their  own  force,  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the 
powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was  so  formidable  to  the  court  of  Rome 
as  an  emperor  with  extensive  dominions,  or  of  enterprising  genius.  Leo 
tiefflbled  at  the  ^inspect  of  beholding  the  Imperial  crown  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  lung  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  the  master  of  the  new  world ; 
ur  was  he  less  afiraid  of  seeing  a  Itio^  of  France,  who  was  the  duke  of 
KMao  and  lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  dignity.    He  foretold  that  the 
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election  of  ei&er  of  tbem  would  be  fatal  to  the  ]Dd^>eDdence  of  ^  hciy 
seoy  to  die  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  to 
oppose  them  with  aoy  prospect  of  success,  reauired  address  and  caution  in 
prc^rtiop  to  the  greatness  of  their  power,  and  their  opportunities  of  taking 
levei^e.  L^  was  defective  in  neitner.  He  secretly  exhorted  the  Grennan 
princes  to  p^e  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
many  of  them  were  capable  of  filling  with  honour.  He  put  them  in  mind 
of  the  constitution  by  which  the  kjngs  of  Naples  were  for  eyer*  excluded 
from  that  dignity.*  He  warmly  exhorted  the  French  king  to  persist  in  his 
claim,  not  from  any  desire  that  he  should  gain  his  end,  but  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he 
hoped  that  Francis  hioHielf,  when  he  discovered  hb  own*chance  of  success 
to  be  desperate,  would  be  stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  of 
livalship,  to  concur  with  all  his  interest  in  raisingsome  third  person  to  the 
head  of  ^he  empire ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Trancis  should  make  aa 
unexpected  progress,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced 
by  similar  motives  to  act  the  same  part ;  and  thus,  by  a  prudent  attentioo, 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals  might  be  so  dexterously  managed,  as 
to  disappoint  both.  But  this  scheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prmce  in  Leo's 
situation  could  adopt,  though  concerted  with  great  wisdom,  was  executed 
with  little  discretion.  The  French  ambassadors  in  Germany  fed  their 
master  with  vain  hopes;  the  pop|e's  nuncio,  bein^  gained  by  them,  alto- 
gether foigot  the  instruction^  which  he  had  received ;  and  Francis  per- 
severed so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy  in  urging  his  own  pretensions,  as 
rendered  all  Leo's  measures  abortive.! 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the  views  of  the  difierent 
princes,  when  the  diet  was  opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort  [June 
17].  The  right  of  choosing  an  emperor  had  long  been  vested  in  seven 
great  princes,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  electors,  the  origin  of  whose 
office,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  powers,  have  already  been 
explained.  These  were  at  that  time,  Albert  ot  Brandenburgh,  archoishop 
of  Mentz ;  Herman  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  of  Cologne ;  Richard  de 
Grieffenklau,  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king  of  Bohemia ;  Lewis,  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine :  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony ;  and  Joachim  I.  marquis 
of  Brandenbuivh.  Notwithstanding  the  artful  arguments  produced  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  respective  masters,  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  solicitations,  intri^es,  and  presents,  the  electors  did  not 
forget  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  tne  German  constitution  was 
thought  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body, 
which  b  a  rreat  republic  composed  of  states  almost  independent,  the  first 
princijple  of  patriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  the  emperor; 
and  of  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German 
I>olitician  seldom  loses  sight.  No  prince  of  considerable  power,  or  exten- 
sive dominions,  had  for  some  ages  been  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne.  To 
this  prudent  precaution  many  of  the  great  families  in  Germany  owed  the 
splendour  and  independence  which  they  had  acquired  during  that  period. 
To  elect  either  of  the  contending  monarchs,  would  have  been  a  gross 
violation  of  that  salutary  maxim:  would  have  given  to  the  empire  a  master 
instead  of  a  head ;  and  would  nave  reduced  themselves  from  the  raidc  of 
beine  almost  his  equals,  to  the  condition  of  bis  subjects. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  towards  Frederic, 
duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities,  as  to  be 
distioffuisbed  b^  the  name  of  the  Sage^  and  with  one  voice  they  offered 
him  toe  Impenal  crown.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that  object,  which 
mootrchs,  so  far  superior  to  him  in  power,  courted  with  such  ea^mess ; 
and  after  deliberating  upon  the  matter  a  short  time,  he  rejected  it  with  a 
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mwaaniimW-  and  disiDlerestedness  no  len  silwriilar  than  adB)inU»' 
"iKaiing,  be  ohsened,  « could  be  more  impolilic,  than  tn  obitiMte 
adherence  to  a  maiim  which,  tboug;b  sound  and  just  in  many  case^  wu 
not  applicable  to  all.  In  times  oltianqaillilj  (raid  he)  ne  wish  for  id 
emperor  who  has  oot  power  to  invade  out  liberties;  times  of  daimr 
demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure  our  safety.  The  Tu^isb  annies,  Red 
by  a  gaOairt  and  rktorious  nranarch,  are  now  agsembliiK .  Tbey  are  readj 
to  pour ia  opoo  Geimai^  with  a  violence  unkimvm  inlknner  ages.  Not 
cocguocfanes  call  for  new  eipedienta.  The  Imperial  scnptre  must.be  com 
milted  to  some  hand  more  powerful  than  mine,  or  that  of  any  oQier  Geraian 
pRDce.  We  possess  neither  draainions,  nor  revenues,  nor  autboritj,  whldi 
enables  ua  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy.  Kecourse  must  be  bad) 
in  this  eii^ncy,  to  one  of  the  rival  monarcbs.  Each  of  tbem  can  brin 
into  llie  field  fotces  si^cient  for  our  defence.  But  aa  the  king  of  Spain  m 
t^  German  eittaction;  as  he  is  a  tnember  and  prince  of  the  empire  I^ 
flte  tenitories  which  descend  to  him  from  bis  grandfather;  as  his  donriBions 
stretch  along'  that  frontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy;  his  claim 
is  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  tbat  of  a  stranger  to  our  language,  to  our 
Uood,  and  to  our  country ;  and  therefore  I  give  my  vole  to  coder  txi  him 
the  Imperial  crown." 

This  opimon,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  generosity,  and  supported  by 
awmnents  so  plausible,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  electors.  The  kiiw 
U  Spain's  ambassadors,  sensible  of  the  imporlant  service  which  Predene 
had  Qooe  their  master,  sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  tbe  £nt 
ta^en  of  that  prince's  gratitude.  But  he  who  had  greatness  of  mind 
to  refiise  a  crown,  dtsdaiiied  to  receive  a  bribe;  and, upon  their entreatit^ 
that  at  least  he  would  permit  them  to  distribute  pari  of  that  sum  among 
his  attendants,  he  replied,  Tbat  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  accepting 
what  should  be  offered,  but  whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dis- 
miaed  iteit  morning  tom  his  service.* 

No  prince  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dignity,  which  Frederic 
bad  declined,  for  reasons  applicable  to  tbem  all.  It  remained  to  make  a 
choice  between  tbe  two  great  competilois.  But  beaidea  the  prejudice  in 
Charles'sfavourarisii^from  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  German 
dominioos  he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  abilities  of  tbe  cardinal  de  Guik, 
and  (be  zeal  of£rard  de  la  Mark,  bishop  of  Liege,  two  of  his  ambaasadoiSr 
who  had  conducted  their  negotiations  with  mote  prudence  and  address  than 
Ibose  intrusted  by  the  French  king.  The  former,  who  had  long  been  the 
ffiiutter  and  favourite  of  Maximilian,  was  well  acquainted  with  tbe  ail  of 
aaMotpDg  the  Germans ;  and  ib«,  latter,  bavine  been  disappointed  of  a  car- 
dinal^ hat  by  Francis,  employed  all  the  malicious  ii^eiuity  with  which 
thedesire  of  revenue  inspires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwartn^  the  measures  of 
diatmcnarch.  7%e  Spanish  party  amoi^  the  electors  daily  gained  ground  j 
and  even  the  pope*B  nuncio,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vain  to  make-SDy 
finther  oppoaiticm,  endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit  with  the  fiiture 
eiDperv,  by  offering  voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  dispensatim 
to  oM  the  Imperial  crown  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Naples.! 
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On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  five  months  and  ten  davs  after  (he 
death  of  Maximilian,  this  important  contest,  which  had  held  aU  Europe  in 
fiispense,  was  decided.  Six  of  the  electors  had  already  declared  for  the 
king  of  Spain ;  and  the'  archhishop  of  Triers,  the  only  firm  adherent  to 
the  French  interest,  having  at  last  joined  his  brethren,  Charles  was, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  oi  the  electoral  college,  raised  to  the  Imperial 
throne.* 

But  though  the  electors  consentedj  from  various  motives,  to  promote 
Charles  to  that  high  station,  they  discovered,  at  the  same  time,  great 
jea^oasy  of  his  eztraordioarf  power,  aiKl  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  to  provide  against  his  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  It  had  long  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  evei^  new  em- 
peror a  confirmation  of  these  privileges,  and  to  recmire  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  violate  them  in  any  instance.  Whue  princes,  who  were 
formidable  neither  from  extent  of  territory,  nor  of  genius,  possessed  the 
Imperial  throne,  a  general  and  verbal  ei^;agement  to  this  puipose  was 
deemed  sufficient,  mit  under  an  emperor  so  powerful  as  Cnarles,  other 
precautions  seemed  necessary.  A  CapiiulaHon  or  claim  of  right  was 
formed,  in  which  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  electors,  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  every  other  member  of  the 
Crermanic  body,  are  enumerated.  This  capitulation  was  immediately 
signed  b^  Charles's  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  their  master,  and  he  him- 
self, at  his  coronation,  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Since 
that  period,  the  electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same  conditions 
to  all  his  successors ;  and  the  capitulation  or  mutual  contract  between  the 
em^ror  and  his  subjects,  is  considered  in  Germany  as  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  power,  and  as  the  great  cnarter  df 
their  liberties,  to  which  they  often  appeal.f 

The  important  intelligence  of  this  election  was  conveyed  in  nine  days 
from  Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  where  Charies  was  sttlf  detained  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Catalonian  Cortes,  which  had  not  hitherto  brought  to  an 
issue  any  of  the  afiairs  which  came  before  it.  He  received  the  account 
with  thfe  joy  natural  to  a  youn^  and  aspiring  mind,  on  an  accession  of 

g)wer  and  dignity  which  raised  him  so  far  above  the  other  princes  of 
urope.  Then  it  v^as  that  those  vast  prospects,  which  allured  him 
AirinffiT  his  whole  administration,  began  to  open,  and  from  this  era  we  may 
date  the  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the  gradual  progress,  of  a  paxid 
system  of  enterprising  ambition,  which  renders  the  histn^  of  his  reign  so 
worthy  of  attention. 

A  trivial  circumstance  first  discovered  the  effects  of  this  zreat  elevation 
«pon  the  mind  of  Charles.  In  all  the  public  writs  which  be  now  issued 
as  king  of  Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Mc^uty^  atnd  requh^d  it  from  his 
subjects  as  a  mark  of  thenr  respect.  Be£>re  that  time,  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  were  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  Highness  or  Grace;  but  the 
▼anity  of  other  courts  soon  led  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spanish. 
The  epithet  of  Msjestj  is  no  loneer  a  mark*  of  pre-eminence.  The 
most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  arrogance  of 
#iegreater  potentates  has  invented  no  higher  denomination.! 

The  Spaniards  were  far  from  viewing  the  promotion  of^ their  king  to 
the  Imperial  throne  with  the  same  satistaction  which  he  himself  felt  To 
be  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 

Spvemment  of  a  viceroy  and  bb  council,  a  species  of  administratioD  ol^en 
ppressive,  and  always  disagreeable,  were  the  immediate  and  necessary 
consequence  of  this  new  dignity.    To  see  the  blood  of  their  countiymen 
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I  died  in  <|iianels  wberein  the  nation  had  no  concern ;  to  behdd  its  treasinef 

wasted  m  supporting  the  splendour  of  a  foreign  title ;  to  be  plunged  in 
the  chao9  of  Italian  ^id  Grerman  politics^  were  effects  of  this  erent  almost 
as  unavoidable.  Fnun  all  these  considerations,  they  concluded,  that 
nothing  could  have  happened  more  pernicious  to  the  Spadsh  nation ;  and 
the  fortitude  and  public  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  who^  in  the  Cortes  of 
Castile,  prohibited  Alphonso  the  Wise  from  leaving  the  kii^dom*  in  order 
to  receive  the  Impenal  crown,  were  oAen  mentioned  with  the  highest 
praise,  and  pronounced  to  be  extremely  worthy  of  hnitation  at  this 
junctiwe.* 

But  Charles,  without  reeardii^  the  sentiments  or  murmurs  of  his  Spanish 
subjects,  accepted  of  the  Impenal  dignity,  which  the  count  palatine,  at  the 
head  of  a  adlemn  embassy,  offered  him  in  the  name  of  the  electors  [Novem- 
ber] :  and  declared  his  mtention  of  setting  out  soon  for  Germany  in  oider 
to  take  possession  of  it.  This  was  the  more  necessaiy,  because,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  German  constitution,  he  could  not,  before  the  ceremony 
of  a  public  coronation,  exercise  any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority.f 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  augmented  so  much  the  dis* 
gust  of  the  Spaniards,  that  a  sullen  and  refractoiy  spirit  prevailed  amonr 
persons  ci  all  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the  tenths  of  afl 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Castile,  to  a^ist  him  in  carnring  on  war  with 
greater  vigour  against  the  Turks,  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  unanimously 
refused  to  levy  that  sum,  ui>on  pretence  that  it  ou^ht  never  to  be  exacted 
but  at  those  times  when  Christendom  was  actually  mvaded  by  the  Infidels ; 
and  though  Leo,  in  order  to  support  his  authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under 
an  intercGct,  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  universally 
deemed  unjust,  that  Charles  himself  applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus 
the  Spanish  cleigy,  besides  their  merit  in  opposifig  Uie  usurpations  of  the 
po|)e,  and  disr^arding  the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained  the  exemption 
which  they  had  claimed.]; 

The  commotioos  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon,  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dan- 
gerous and  lasting  effects.  A  seditious  monk  having,  by  his  sermons, 
excited  the  citizens  of  Valencia,  the  capital  city,  to  take  arms,  ai^  to  punish 
certain  criminals  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  the  people,  pleased  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  and  with  such  a  discovery  of  tneir  own  importance^ 
not  only  refixsed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  formed  themselves  into  troops 
and  companies,  that  they  mi^ht  j)e  regularly  trained  to  martial  exercises. 
To  obtain  seme  security  against  the  oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the 
motive  of  this  association,  and  proved  a  powerful  .bond  of  union ;  for  as 
the  aristocratical  privileges  and  independence  were  more  complete  in 
Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  the  nobles,  being 
scarcely  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated  the  people 
not  only  as  vassals,  but  as  slaves.  They  were  alarmed,  however,  at  the 
progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  as  it  might  encourage  the  people 
to  attempt  shaking  on  the  yoke  altogether ;  but  as  they  could  not  repress 
ttiem  without  taking  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  t*  represent  then:  grievances,  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  their  sovereign.  Happily  for  the  latter,  they 
viwed  at  court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  a  high  degree  against 
1  the  DobiUty'.    As  he  was  eager  to  visit  Grermany,  where  his  presence  be* 

'  came  every  day  more  necessary,  and  as  his  Flemish  courtiers  were  stiU 

nwe  impatient  to  return  into  tneir  native  countiy»  that  they  might  cany 
tbjdter  toe  spoHs  which  they  had  amassed  in  Castile,  it  was  impossible  far 
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hkn  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Valencia  in  person.  He  had  for  that  reason 
«;in]x>weied  the  Cardinal  Adrian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembly,  and 
m  bis  name  to  receive  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  confirm  their  privileges 
wiA  ^e  usual  solemnities,  and  to  demand  of  them  a  free  ^ft.  But  the 
VsJencian  nobles,  who  considered  this  measure  as  an  indigni^  to  their 
country,  which  was  no  less  entided,  than  his  other  kingdoms,  to  the  honour 
of  their  sovereiffn's  presence,  declared,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  constitution  mey  could  neither  acknowledge  as  king  a  person  who  was 
absent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy ;  and  to  this  declaration  they  adhered 
with  a  hau^ty  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by  their  be- 
haviour, decided  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  rashly  authorized  them  to 
continue  in  arms.  The  deouties  returned  in  triumph,  and  were  received 
by  their  fellow-citizens  as  toe  deliverers  of  their  country.  The  insolence 
of  the  multitude  increasing  with  their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles 
out  of  the  city,  committed  the  government  to  magistrates  of  their  owu 
election,  and  entered  into  an  association  distinguisne(^  by  the  name  of 
Gtrmanada  or  Broiherhood^  which  proved  the  source  not  only  of  the 
wildest  disorders,  but  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  in  that  kingdom.* 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated  with  no  less  violence. 
No  sooner  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than 
several  cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to 
crave  redress  once  more  of  those  grievances^hich  they  had  formerly  laid 
before  him.  Charles  artfully  avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audjence ; 
and  as  he  saw  from  this  circumstance  how  difficult  it  would  be^  at  this 
juncture,  to  restrain  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  meet  at  Compostella.  a  town  in  Galicia.  His 
only  reason  for  calling  that  assembly,  was  the  nope  of  obtaining  another 
donative ;  for  as  his  treasury  had  been  exhausted  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  rich^  of  nis  ministers  increased,  he  could  not,  without  some 
additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with  splendour  suited  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.  To  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  so  remote  a  province, 
ar^  to  demand  a  new  subsidy  before  the  time  for  paying  the  former  was 
expired,  were  innovations  of  a  most  dai^rous  tendency :  and  among  a 
people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  very  frugal  hand,  excited  an  universal 
alarm.  The  magistrates  of  Toledo  remonstrated  against  both  these 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone :  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid,  who  expected 
that  the  Cortes  should  have  oeen  held  in  that  city,  were  so  enraged,  that 
they  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner  j  and  if  Charles,  with  his  foreign 
counsellors,  had  not  fortunately  made  their  escape  during  a  violent  tempest, 
they  would  have  massacred  all  the  Flemings,  and  have  prevented  him 
from  continuing  his  journey  towards  Compostella. 

Every  city  through  which  he  passed,  petitioned  against  holdii^  a  Cortes 
in  Galicia,  a  point  with  regara  to  which  Charles  was  inflexible.  But 
though  the  utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  ministers,  in  order  to 
procure  a  choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  [April  ll, 
there  appeared  among  many  of  the  members  unusual  symptoms  of  ill-hu- 
mour, which  threatened  a  fierce  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the 
court  No  representatives  were  sent  by  Toledo ;  for  the  lot,  according^  to 
which,  by  ancient  custom,  the  election  was  determined  in  that  cihr,  having 
fallen  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish  ministers,  their  fellow- 
citizens  refused  to  grant  them  a  commission  in  the  usual  form,  and  in  their 
stead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  they  empowered  to  repair  to 
Compiostella,  and  to  protest  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  Cortes  a88emble<l 
there/  The  representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  usual  oath 
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of  fideUtT«\iiiles8  Charles  consented  to  chan^  the  i^ce  of  meetlnr. 
Those  of  ToTOy  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  severaf  other  places,  dedaredme 
demand  of  another  donative  to  be  unprecedented,  unconstitutional,  and  im- 
necessary.  All  the  arts,  however,  which  influence  popular  assemhtie^ 
bribes,  promises,  threats,  and  even  force,  were  employed,  in  order  to  eain 
members.  The  nobles,  soothed  by  the  respectful  assiduity  with  wbicfa 
Chievres  and  the  other  Flemings  paid  court  to  them,  or  instigated  by  a 
mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  independence  which  they  saw  rising  among 
the  commons,  qpenly  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  court,  or  at  the 
utmost  did  not  oppose  them,  and  at  last  in  contempt  not  only  oi  the  senti- 
meots  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  constitution,  a  majoritj 
voted  to  jgrant  the  donative  for  which  the  empercH*  had  applied.*  Toge- 
ther with  this  grant,  the  Cortes  laid  before  Charles  a  repesentatton  of 
those  grievances  whereof  his  people  compktined,  and  in  their  name  craved 
redress ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from  them  all  he  could  expect,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  ill-timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer  das^rous  to 
disr^;anLt 

As  nothipg  now  retarded  his  embarkation,  he  disclosed  his  intentiOQ 
with  regard  to  the  regency  of  Castile  during  bis  absence,  which  he  bad 
hitherto  kept  secret,  and  nominated  cardinal  Adrian  to  that  office.  The 
viceroyalty  of  Aragon  he  conferred  on  Son  John  de  Lanuza  :  ^t  of  Va 
lencia  on  Don  Die^o  de  Mendoza  Conde  de  Melito.  The  cnoice  of  the 
two  latter  was  univeraally  acceptable ;  but  tbe  advancement  of  Adriant 
thoi^  U}e  only  Fleming  who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among  the 
Spaniards,  am'mated  the  Castilians  with  new  hatred  against  foreigners ; 
and  even  the  nobles,  who  had  so  tamely  sufibred  other  inroads  upon  tbe 
constitution,  felt  tbe  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order  by  his  promotion, 
and  remonstrated  against  it  as  illegal.  But  Charles's  desire  of  visiting 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  his  ninisters  to  leave  Spain,  were 
now  so  much  increased,  that  without  attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Cas- 
tilians, or  even  takmg  time  to  provide  ai^  remedy  against  an  inwrrection 
in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threatened,  and  afterwards  produced,  most 
formidable  effects,  he  sailed  from  Corunna  on  the  22d  of  May ;  and  by 
setting  out  so  abru|>tly  in  quest  of  a  new  crown^  he  endangered  a  moi» 
important  one  of  which  he  was  already  in  possession.^ 


BOOK  II. 

Mavt  coocurring  circumstances  not  only  called  Charles's  thoughts  to- 
wards the  affairs  of  Germany,  but  rendered  his  presence  in  that  countij 
necessary.  The  electors  grew  impatient  of  so  long  an  interregnum :  hu 
hereditary  dominions  were  disturbed  by  intestine  commotions ;  ana  the 
new  opinions  concerning  religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  required 
tbe  most  serious  consideration.  But  above  all,  the  motions  of  the  French 
king  drew  bis  attention,  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  taka 
measures  for  his  own  defence  with  no  less  speed  than  vigour. 

When  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as  candidates  for  the  Impe- 
rial dignity,  they  conducted  their  rivalsbip  with  many  professions  of  re^ird 
ibr  eacn  other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they  would  not  suffer 
any  tincture  of  enmity  to  mingle  itself  with  this  honourable  emulation* 
'^  We  both  court  the  same  mistress,"  said  Francis,  with  his  usual  vivacity ; 
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^eacb  ottfb^  to  vage  his  suit  ^iih  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master; 
Ibe  iHost^itimate  will  prevail,  and  4he  other  must  rest  contented."*  But 
though  two  young  and  hi^-soirited  princes,  and  each  of  them  animated 
wi^  the  hope  of  success,  muffat  be  capable  of  fonning  such  a  generous 
resolution,  it  was  soon  ibuna  that  they  promised  upon  a  moderation  too 
refined  and  disinterested  for  human  nature.  The  preference  ^iven  to 
Charles  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  mortified  Francis  extremely,  and  inspired 
him  with  all  the  passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambitioiL  To  this  was 
owing  the  personal  jealou^  and  rivalship  which  subsisted  between  the 
two  monarchs  during  their  whole  leign;  and  the  rancour  of  these,  aug- 
mented by  a  real  opposition  of  interest,  which  gave  rise  to  many  unavo^- 
able  causes  of  discord,  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities. 
Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
by  re&ising  oftener  than  once  to  do  justice  to  John  d'Albret,  toe  excluded 
monarch  ^  Navarre,  whom  Francis  was  bound  in  honour,  and  prompted 
Irf  interest,  to  restore  to  his  throne.  The  French  king  had  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  deprived  his  predecessors 
by  a  most  unjustifiable  breach  of  faith.  The  emperor  mkht  reclaim  the 
duchy  of  AGian  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  Francis  bad  seized,  and 
still  kept  in  possession,  without  having  received  investiture  of  it  fiom  the 
emperor.  Charles  considered  th|  duchy  of  Buigundy  as  the  patrimonial 
domain  d  his  ancestors,  wrested  nom  them  by  the  ui^ust  policy  of  Louis 
XL,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  Jealou^  the  strict  connections  which 
Francis  had  fbnned  with  the  duke  of  Guelores,  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
his  family. 

When  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  many  and  various,  peace  could 
be  of  no  long  continuance,  even  between  princes  the  most  exempt  from  am- 
bition or  emmatiou.  But  as  the  shock  between  two  such  mighty  antagonists 
could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small 
solicitude  about  its  consequences,  and  took  time  not  ody  to  collect  and  to 
ponder  their  own  stre^th,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  adversaiy, 
but  to  secure  the  firiembhip  or  assistance  of  the  other  European  powers. 

The  pope  had  equal  reason  to  dread  the  two  rivals,  and  saw  that  he 
who  prevailed  would  become  absolute  master.  If  it  had  been  in  his 
power  to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  without  rendering  Lombardy  the  the* 
atre  of  war,  nothing  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  him*  tnan  to  see 
them  waste  each  otner*s  strength  in  endless  ouarrels.  But  this  was  im- 
possible. Leo  foresaw,  that  on  the  first  rupture  between  the  two  monarchs. 
the  armies  of  France  and  Spain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese ;  and 
while  the  scene  of  their  operations  was  so  near,  and  the  subject  for  which 
they  contended  so  interesting  to  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  political 
situation.  He  courted  ana  soothecf  the  emperor  and  kinr  of  France  with 
equal  industry  and  address.  Though  warmly  solicited  by  each  of  them 
to  espouse  his  cause,  he  assumed  all  tne  appearances  of  entire  impartiality, 
and  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  under  that  profouna  dissimu- 
lation which  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  most  of  the  Italian  politicians 
in  that  a^. 

The  views  and  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  not  different  finom  those 
of  the  pope ;  nor  were  they  leas  solicitous  to  prevent  Italy  from  becoming 
the  seat  of  war,  and  their  own  republic  from  neing  involved  in  the  quar- 
rel. But  through  all  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  preten- 
sions to  a  perfect  neutrality,  it  was  visible  that  he  leaned  towards  tne  em- 
reror,  fiom  whom  he  had  both  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than  from 
rancis ;  and  it  was  equalh^  manifi?st,  that  if  it  became  necessaiy  to  take 
a  sxle,  the  Venetians  woula  from  motives  of  the  same  nature,  declare  ibr 
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(he  kke  of  Ranee.  No  oonaidaiable  assntaDcey  howeYcar,  wu  to  be 
expected  from  the  Italian  itates,  who  were  jealous  to  aD  extreme  degree 
of  the  Tiantalpme  powenSf  and  careful  to  preserve  fbe  balance  even 
between  them»  unless  when  they  weie 'seduced  to  violate  this  favourito 
maxim  of  their  policjy  by  the  certain  prospect  of  some  great  advantage  to 
themselves. 

But  the  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  was  employed 
in  order  to  gain  the  kiqg  of  England,  from  whom  each  of  them  expend 
assistance  more  effisctual,  and  aSbrded  with  less  political  caution.  Hemr 
YllL  had  ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1509,  with  sucn 
ckcumstances  of  advantage  as  promised  a  rei&rn  of  distinguished  felicity 
and  splendour.  The  union  in  nis  person  of  uie  two  contending  titles  of 
Yoik  suod  Lancaster ;  the  alacrity  and  emulation  with  which  both  factions 
obeyed  bis  commands,  net  only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  of  v^pouf 
and  authority  in  his  domestic  government  which  none  of  his  predecesson 
could  have  safely  assumed ;  out  permitted  him  to  take  a  share  m  the 
a&irs  of  the  continent^  from  which  the  attention  of  the  English  had  loiig 
been  diverted  by  tbev  unhappy  intestine  divisions.  The  great  sums  of 
money  which  his  iather  had  amassed,  rendered  him  the  most  wealthy 
prince  in  Europe.  The  peace  which  had  subsisted  under  the  cautious 
administraUon  of  that  monarch,  had  been  of  sufficient  length  to  recruit  the 
populatioD  (d  the  kingdom  after  the  desolation  of  the  civil  wars,  but  not 
so  long  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  Engplish,  ashamed  of  having  ren^ 
deied  their  own  countiy  so  long  a  scene  ofaiscord  and  bloodshed,  were 
eager  to  display  their  valour  in  some  foreign  war,  and  to  revive  the  memoiy 
of  the  victories  gained  on  the  continent  by  their  ancestors.  Heniy's  own 
temper  perfectly  suited  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  diroosition  of 
his  subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  enterprising,  and  accompUshed  in  all  the 
martiaiexerdses  which  in  that  a^e  formed  a  chitf  part  in  the  education  of 
neaons  of  noble  birth,  and  inn>ijed  them  with  an  early  love  of  war,  he 
longed  to  engaee  in  action,  ana  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by 
lome  remarl^ble  exploit  An  opportunity  soon  presetitea  itself;  and  the 
victoiy  at  Guinegate  [1513],  to^tner  with  the  successful  sieges  of  TeroCr 
enoe  and  Toumay,  thou^  of  litUe  utility  to  Eaeisnd,  reflected  great  lustre 
on  its  monarch,  and  comrmed  the  idea  which  toreign  princes  efitertained 
of  his  power  and  consequence.  So  many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the 
happy  situation  of  his  own  dominions,  which  secured  them  from  foreign 
invasion ;  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  his  being  in  possession  of 
Calab,  winch  served  not  onhjr  as  a  key  to  France^  but  ooened  an  easy  pas- 
sage into  the  Netherlands,  rendered  the  king  of  Englana  the  naturarguar<« 
dian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  between  the  emperor  and 
French  inonarch.  Ueniy  himself  was  sensible  of  this  singular  advantage, 
and  convinced,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  even,  it  was  his  imce 
to  prevent  either  of  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such  superiority  of  power  as 
might  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to  the  zest  of  Christendom.  But 
he  was  destitute  of  the  penetration,  and  stiU  more  of  the  temper,  which 
sudi  a  delicate  function  required.  Influenced  by  caprice,  by  vanity,  by 
resentment,  by  affection,  he  was  incapable  of  forming  any  regular  and 
extensive  system  of  policy,  or  of  adhenng  to  it  with  steadiness.  His  mea* 
aures  seldom  lesnltea  from  attention  to  the  general  welfare,  or  firom  a  deli- 
berate regard  to  his  own  interest,  but  were  dictated  by  passions  which 
rendered  nim  Mind  to  both,  and  prevented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in 
flbe  a&jTS  of  Europe,  or  from  reaping  such  advantages  to  himself^  as  a 
prince  of  greater  art,  though  with  mferior  talents,  might  have  easify 
secured. 

All  (be  loopolitic  steps  in  Henry's  administration  must  not,  however,  be 
imputed  to  defects  in  his  own  character;  many  oi  them  were  owing  to  the 
mieiit  passions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  bis  prime  minister  and  fiivourit% 
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cardinal  Wolsej.  This  man,  from  one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  life,  had 
risen  to  a  height  of  power  and  dignity,  to  which  no  English  suhiect  ever 
arrired ;  and  e;ovemed  the  haugh^,  presumptuous,  and  untractable  spirit 
of  Henry  witn  absolute  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of  very  different 
kinds,  fitted  him  for  the  two  opposite  stations  of  minister  and  ot  favourite. 
His  profound  judgment,  his  unwearied  industry^  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  views  and 
interests  of  foreign  courts,  qualified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  direction  of 
afl^irs  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  The  elegance  of  his  manners,  the 
gayety  of  his  conversation,  his  insinuating  address,  his  love  of  magnificence^ 
and  hb  proficiency  in  those  parts  of  literature  of  which  Henir  was  fond, 
gained  hue  the  afiection  and  confidence  of  the  younff  monarcn.  Wolsey 
was  far  from  employing  this  vast  and  almost  royal  powen  to  promote 
either  die  true  interest  of  the  nation,  or  the  reaf  grandeur  of  his  master. 
Rapacious  at  the  same  time,  and  profuse,  he  was  insatiable  in  desiring 
wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after  new  honours  with  an 
eagerness  unabated  by  his  former  success ;  and  being  rendered  presump- 
tuous by  his  unconmion  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  ascendant  which  he 
had  gamed  over  a  prince,  who  scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other 
person,  he  discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  overoearing 
naughtiness  and  pride.  To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  eveiy 
consideration;  and  whoever  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favour  or  that  of  his 
master,  found  it  necessaiy  to  soothe  and  to  gratifjr  them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Henry's  friendship  at  that  time,  all 
courted  his  minister  with  incredible  attention  and  obsequiousness,  and 
strove  by  presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flattery,  to  woik  upon  his  avarice, 
his  ambition,  or  his  pride.*  Francis  had,  in  the  year  1518,  employed 
Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,  one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  artful 
courtiers,  to  gain  this  haughty  prelate.  He  himself  bestowed  on  him  every 
mark  of  respect  and  confidence.  He  consulted  him*  with  regard  toiiis 
most  important  affairs,  and  received  his  responses  with  iniplicit  deference. 
By  these  arts,  toother  with  the  grant  of  a  lar^e  pension,  Francis  attached 
me  cardinal  to  his  interest,  who  persuaded  his  master  to  surrender  Tour- 
nay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  the 
princess  Mary  and  the  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to  a  personal  mterview 
with  the  French  king.t  From  that  time,  the  most  familiar  intercourse 
subsisted  between  the  two  courts ;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great  value  of 
Wolsev*s  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  by  every 
possible  expression  of  regard,  bestowii^  on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  the 
honourable  appellations  of  Father,  Tutor,  and  Governor. 

Charles  observed  the  proep^ss  of  this  union  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  concern.  His  near  affinity  to  the  king  of  England  gave  him  some 
title  to  his  friendship ;  and  soon  after  nis  accession  to  the  threne  of  Castile, 
he  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  interview  with  Francis,  the  effects  of  which  upcm  two 
young  princes,  whose  hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  friendship,  than 
their  mamiers  were  capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreaaed.  But 
after  many  delays,  occasioned  by  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  cere- 
monial, and  by  the  anxious  precautions  of  both  courts  for  the  safety  of 
tlieir  respective  sovereigns,  the  time  and  place  of  meetir^  were  at  last 
fixed.  Mcsseneers  had  oeen  sent  to  different  courts,  invitii^  all  comers, 
who  were  gentlemen,  to  enter  the  lists  at  tilt  and  tournament,  against  the 
two  monarchs  and  their  knights.  Both  Francis  and  Henry  loved  the 
splendour  of  these  spectacles  too  well,  and  were  too  much  delighted  with 
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the  graceful  figure  which  they  made  on  such  occasions,  to  forego  the  ]^ee« 
«uie  or  gloiT  which  they  expected  finom  such  a  sin^lar  and  briuiant 
assembly.  Nor  was  the  cardinal  less  fond  of  displaying  his  own  mag- 
nificence in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  discovering  to  the  two 
natioos  the  extent  of  his  iiuQuence  over  both  their  monarcns.  Charles, 
findine  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disap)x)int 
Its  erccts,  aiKi  to  pre-occupy  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch  and  his 
minister  by  an  act  of  complaisance  still  more  flattering  and  more  un- 
common. Having  sailed  from  Corunna,  as  has  already  been  related,  he 
steered  his  course  directly  towards  England,  and  relying  wholly  on  Henry's 
generosity  for  his  own  safety,  landed  at  Dover  [May  26th].  This  unex- 
pected visit  surprised  the  nation.  Wolse]^,  however,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  emperor's  intention.  A  negotiation,  miknown  to  the  historians  of 
Chat  age,  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and  the  court  of  Spain ;  this 
visit  had  been  concerted ;  and  Charles  granted  the  cardinal  vrhom  he  calls 
his  mott  dear  frUndy  an  additional  pension  of  seven  thousand  ducats.* 
Henry,  who  was  ^en  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way  to  France,  immediately 
despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover,  in  order  to  welcome  the  emperor ;  and  being 
h^hly  pleased  witn  an  event  so  soothing  to  his  vanity,  hastened  to  receive, 
with  suitable  respect,  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him  such  unbounded 
confidence.  Charles,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  stayed  only  four  days 
in  England ;  but  during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address,  not  only  to 

five  Henry  favourable  impressions  of  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to 
etach  Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the  French  king.  AH  the 
grandeur,  the  wealth,  and  the  power,  which  the  cardinal  possessed,  did 
not  satisfy  his  ambitious  mind,  while  there  was  one  step  higher  to  which 
an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend.  The  papal  dignity  had  for  some  time  been 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  Francis,  as  tne  most  effectual  metliod  of 
securing  his  friendship,  had  promised  to  favour  his  i)retensions,  on  the  first 
vacancy,  with  sdl  his  interest.  But  as  the  emperor's  influence  in  the  college 
of  cardii^  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  French  king,  Wolsey 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  offer  which  that  artful  prince  had  made  him,  ci 
exertine  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf;  and  allured  by  this  prospect,  which, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  a  venr  distant 
one,  be  entered  with  warmth  into  all  the  emperor's  schemes.  No  treaty, 
however,  was  concluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs;  but 
HeniT,  in  return  for  the  honour  which  Charles  had  done  him,  promised  to 
visit  nim  in  some  place  of  the  Low-Countries,  immediately  after  taking 
leave  of  the  French  king. 

His  interview  with  mat  prince  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guisnes 
and  Ardres  [June  7th,l  where  the  two  kings  ana  their  attendants  displayed 
tkttfir  magnificence  witn  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense,  as  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Field  o/Om  Cloth  of  Chid,  Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of 
gs^iantry,  together  with  such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age 
re(^oned  manljr  or  elegant  rather  than  serious  business,  occupied  both 
courts  during  eighteen  days  that  they  continued  together.!  Whatever 
impression  the  engaging  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  liberal  and  unsuspicious 
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t  The  French  and  En^kh  UMorl&n  deioHbe  the  pomp  of  thii  interview,  and  the  rarioiv  epeo- 
tadei,  with  great  mlnatenen.  One  eircomfltance  mentioned  by  the  mareechal  de  Fleuranffee.  who 
was  present,  and  which  myat  appear  dnfrular  in  the  present  axe,  is  commonly  omitted.  "  After  the 
touraament, '  savs  be,  "  tlie  French  and  EngUdi  wrestlers  made  their  appearance,  and  wrestled  in 
■eseuce  of  tlie  kincs,  and  the  ladles:  and  aa  there  were  manv  stout  wrestlers  there,  it  afforded 
et>.elei<  paatime ;  but  as  tlie  kins  of  France  bad  neglected  to  bring  any  wrestlers  out  of  Bretagne, 
te  English  gained  the  prise.— After  this,  the  Ungs  of  France  and  England  retired  to  a  tent,  iraere 
ftey  diaak  togecber,  and  the  Idnc  of  England,  seizing  the  king  of  France  by  the  eoOar.  said,  *'  Mg 
broUkfr^  JmmH  wrestU  with  fouj"  and  endeavoured  once  or  tvnce  to  trip  up  his  heels*,  out  toe  king 
eTFraacc,  wlio  is  a  deiteroos  wrestler,  twisted  him  round,  and  threw  him  on  the  earth  with  a  pro- 
iigiow  vi(jlen«e.  The  king  of  England  wanted  to  renew  tlie  eombot,  but  was  prevemad  *' 
'~       '      deFleurang«i.t!».    Park,  1753,  p.  3». 
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eoDfidence  with  which  he  treated  Heniy,  made  on  the  mind  of  that 
monaichy  was  soon  effaced  by  Wolsey's  artifices,  or  by  an  interview  he 
had  with  the  emperor  at  Graveh'nes  [July  10] ;  which  was  conducted  with 
less  pomp  tiian  that  near  Guisnes,  but  with  greater  attention  to  what  might 
be  of  poutical  utility. 

This  assiduity,  with  which  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  paid 
court  to  HeniT,  appeared  to  him  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  he  neld 
the  balance  in  his  hands,  and  convinced  him  of  the  justness  of  the  motto 
which  he  had  chosen,  "  That  whoever  he  favoured  would  prevail.'*  In 
this  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  an  offer  which  Charles  made,  of  sub- 
mitting any  difference  that  might  arise  between  him  and  Francis  to  his  sole 
arbitration.  Nothing  could  have  the  appearance  of  greater  candour  and 
moderation,  than  the  choice  of  a  judge  who  was  reasoned  the  common 
friend  of  both.  But  as  the  emperor  had  now  attached  Wolsey  entirely  to 
his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  insidious,  nor,  as  appeared  by  the 
sequel,  more  fatal  to  the  French  kin^.* 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the  Netherlands,  the 

Elace  of  his  nativity,  made  no  long  stay  there ;  and  after  receiving  the 
omage  and  congratulations  of  his  countiymen,  hastened  to  Aiz-la-Cha- 
pelle,  tiie  place  appointed  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor.  There,  m  presence  of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid 
than  had  appeared  on  any  former  occasion,  the  crown  of  Charlemagne 
was  placed  on  his  head  [Oct.  23L  with  all  the  pompous  solemnity  which 
tiie  Germans  affect  in  their  public  ceremonies,  and  which  they  deem 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  empire.t 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished,  enterprising,  and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a 
constant  and  formidable  rival  to  the  emperur,  ascended  the  Ottoman 
throne.  It  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  that  period  to  produce  the  most 
illustrious,  monarchs,  who  have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe; 
Leo,  Charies,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Solyman,  were  each  of  them  possessed 
of  talents  which  might  have  rendered  any  aee,  wherein  they  Mppened 
to  flourish,  conspicuous.  But  such  a  constellation  of  great  princes  shed 
uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  In  every  contest,  mat  power 
as  well  as  great  abilities  were  set  in  opposition ;  the  efforts  oi  valour  and 
conduct  on  one  side,  counterbalanced  ^y  an  equal  exertion  of  the  same 
qualities  on  the  other,  not  only  occasioned  such  a  variety  of  events  as 
renders  the  history  of  that  period  interesting,  but  served  to  check  the 
exorbitant  progress  of  any  of  those  princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attaining 
such  pre-eminence  in  power  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  administration  was  to  appoint  a  diet  c^ 
the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  one  thousand 
dye  hundred  and  twenty  one.  In  his  circular  letters  to  the  different 
princes*  he  informed  them,  that  be  had  called  this  assembly  in  order  to 
concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  checkii^  the  progress  of 
those  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Germany,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  had  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been  propagated  by  Luther 
and  his  disciples  since  the  year  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  seventeen. 
As  these  led  to  that  happy  reformation  in  reli^on  which  rescued  one  part 
of  Europe  fiom  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its  rigour  in  the  other,  and 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  the  greatest,  as  well 
as  the  most  beneficial,  that  has  happened  since  the  publication  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such  opinions,  but 

*  H«tot,  37.  t  HarOMn.  Nwiri  RelatJo  Coronat  Car.  V.  ap.  Goldaiit.  FoUt  Imperial. 

Franc  1S14,  fol.  p.  964. 
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IK^  causes  ^wbkb  reodered  their  progress  so  rapid  and  succesefidy  deserra 
to  be  considered  with  minute  attention. 

To  orertum  a  system  of  religious  belief,  foimded  on  ancient  and  deep 
looted  i»ejudices,  supported  by  power,  and  defended  with  no  less  art  than 
industry ;  to  establisn  in  its  room  doctrines  of  the  most  contraiy  genius 
and  tendency ;  and  to  accomplish  all  this,  not  by  external  violence  or  the 
Ibice  oi  anns ;  are  operations  which  historians,  the  least  prone  to  credulity 
and  superstition,  ascribe  to  that  Divine  Providence  which,  with  infinite 
ease,  can  brin^  about  events  which  to  human  saeacity  appear  impossible. 
The  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion  at  its  first 
pabUcatkuiy  was  manifested  by  miracles  and  prophecies  wrought  and 
utteied  in  confirmation  of  it  Though  none  of  the  reformers  possessed^ 
or  pretended  to  possess,  these  supernatural  giAs,  yet  that  w<mder!ul  pre- 
paoatioD  oi  circumstances  which  disposed  the  minds  of  men  for  receiving 
their  doctrines,  that  singular  combination  of  causes  which  secured  their 
success,  and  enabled  men,  destitute  of  power  and  of  policy,  to  triumph 
over  those  who  employed  against  them  extraordinary  erorts  of  both,  may 
be  considered  as  no  slight  proofs  that  the  same  hand  whidi  planted  the 
Christian  religion^  protected  the  lefonned  faith,  and  reared  it,  urom  beg^ 
mnfips  extremely  feeble,  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity. 

U  was  from  causes^  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from  a  source  very  incoi^ 
siderable,  that  all  the  mighty  effects  of  the  refonnation  flowed.  Leo  Xi, 
when  raised  to  the  papal  throDe,  found  the  revenues  of  the  church  ex- 
hausted by  the  vast  niojects  of  his  two  ambitious  predecessors,  Alexander 
VI.  and  Julius  IL  His  own  temper,  naturally  lit)eral  and  enterpHsingi 
rendered  him  incapable  of  that  severe  and  patient  economy  which  ma 
situation  of  his  finances  reauired.  On  the  contrary,  his  schemes  for  ag- 
grandizing the  family  of  Medici,  his  love  of  splendour,  his  taste  for 
pleasure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewarding  men  of  genius,  involved  him 
daily  in  new  expenses j  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which,  he  tried 
every  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon,  to  drain 
the  credulous  multitude  of  their  wealth.  Amon^  others  he  had  recourse 
to  a  sale  of  Indulgences.  According  to  the  doctrme  of  the  Romish  church, 
all  the  good  worlcs  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  neces* 
sary  towards  their  own  justification,  are  deposited,  together  with  the 
infiinite  meviXs  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys 
of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  tne  popes,  wno 
may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  d*  this  superabun- 
dant merit  to  any  particular  person,  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to 
him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  b  mteresied,  from  the  pains  of  pureatoiy.  Such  indulgences 
were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh  centuiy  oy  Urban  IL  as  a  recompense 
for  those  who  went  in  person  upon  the  meritorious  enterprise  of  conquer- 
ing; the  Holy  Land.  They  were  afler\vards  granted  to  those  who  hired  a 
soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  process  of  tune  were  bestowed  on  such 
as  eave  money  for  accomplishing  any  pious  work  enjoined  by  the  pope.* 
Julius  II.  had  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  towards  build- 
ing the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  and  as  Leo  was  canyine  on  that 
magnificent  and  extensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  uie  same 
iwetence.t 

The  right  of  promul^ting  these  indulgences  in  Qermany,  together  with 
a  share  in  the  profits  arising  Trom  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert, 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who,  as  his  chief  agent 
for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar  of 
licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spint,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and 
popular  eloquence.    He,  assisted  by  the  monks  of  his  order,  executed 

tBiNoiyof  UMCouDdlof  Treiit,byP.PauI.p.4.       t  P«lAvic  Bist.  Cone,  TUdcnt  p.  4. 
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the  commission  with  e^reat  zeal  and  successy  but  with  little  diicretioii  or 
decency ;  and  though  bjr  mae^iifying  excessively  the  benefit  of  their  indul- 
gencesy*  and  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  very  low  price,  they  carried  on 
K>r  some  time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  trauic  among  the  ciedulous  and 
the  ignorant ;  the  extravagance  of  their  assertions*  as  well  as  the  inegu- 
larities  in  tbeir  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  general  ofience«  The  princes 
and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  tneir  vassals  drained  of  so  much 
wealthy  in  order  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontif.  Men  of 
piety  regretted  the  delusion  of  the  people,  who,  bein^  taught  to  rehr,  for 
the  paroon  of  their  sins,  on  the  indulgences  which  they  purchased,  did 
not  Uiink  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  study  the  doctiines  taught  by 
genuine  Christianity,  or  to  practise  the  duties  w-hich  it  enjoins.  Even  the 
most  unthinking  were  shocKed  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and 
his  associates,  who  often  squandered  in  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  low 
debauchery,  those  sums  which  were  piously  bestowed,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  eternal  happiness;  and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check 
were  given  to  this  commerce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive 
to  religion. 

Such  was  the  favourable  juncture,  and  so  disposed  were  the  minds  of 
his  countiymen  to  listen  to  his  discourses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  b^gan 
to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim  against  the 
vicious  lives  and  false  doctrines  of  the  persons  employed  in  promulgating 
them.  Luther  was  a  native  of  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  and  though  bom  of 
poor  parents,  had  received  a  learned  education,  during  the  progress  of 
which  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of 
genius.  His  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and 
tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  Avhich  delights  in 
the  solitude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic  life.  The  death  of  a  companioD, 
killed  by  lightning  at  his  side,  in  a  violent  thunder-6torm,  made  such  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  as  co-operated  with  his  natural  temper,  in  inducing 
him  to  retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friai-s,  where,  without  suffering 
the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him  from  what  he  thought  his  duty 
to  God,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.    He  soon  acquired  great 

*  Ai  Uw  form  of  theM  indulgences,  and  ttie  beooOta  which  they  were  rappoied  toconvef,  are 
anknown  in  proteatant  coantrien,  and  Uulo  nnderstood,  at  present,  In  several  places  where  the 
Soman  catttoTic  religion  is  established,  I  have,  for  the  information  of  my  readers,  translated  the 
form  of  abs(riution  oacd  by  Teteel :  "  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abaolv* 
ttee  by  the  merits  of  liis  most  holy  passion.  And  I  by  his  authority,  that  of  Itis  blessed  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  theee  parts,  do  abeolve 
theei  first  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  Incorred,  and  then 
from  all  thy  sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  be.  even  from  sock 
•8  are  reierved  ibr  the  cognizance  of  ttie  tioly  see.  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  hMy  church  extend, 
I  remit  to  you  all  punishment  which  you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  account,  and  I  restore  you  to 
the  holy  ■acraments  of  tlie  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faittuul,  and  to  that  innocenee  eiid  puiiijr 
which  you  possessed  at  oaptiun,  so  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and 
the  gales  of  the  paradise  or  delight  shall  be  opened;  and  if  you  shall  not  die  at  present,  tliis  grac* 
riiaU  remain  in  full  force  wtien  you  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Fadier,  sod  of 
Ibe  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."      Seckend.  Comment,  lib.  i.  p.  14. 

The  terms  in  which  Tetzel  and  his  associates  described  the  benefits  of  indulgenoM,  and  the  neces 
■Ity  of  purchasing  them,  are  so  extravagant,  that  they  appear  to  be  almost  incredible.  If  any  maa 
(■Qd  tliey)  purchases  letters  of  Indulgence,  his  soul  may  rest  secure  with  respect  to  its  salvation. 
The  souls  confined  in  purgatory,  for  whose  redemption  indulgences  are  purchased,  as  soon  as  tha 
BK»ey  tinkles  In  the  chest,  instantly  escape  from  that  place  of  torment,  and  ascend  Into  beavau 
Tliat  the  ^cacy  of  indulgences  was  so  great,  that  the  most  heinous  sins,  even  if  one  should  violate 
(which  was  impossiUe)  t)ie  Mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  person 
be  freed  both  from  punishmem  and  guilt  That  this  ik^m  the  unspt^akable  gifr  of  God,  in  order  to 
neottcUe  nun  to  himself.  Tliat  the  cross  erected  by  the  preacfaera  of  indulgences,  was  as  efllcactoua 
as  the  cross  of  Christ  itself.  Lo !  the  heavens  are  open ;  if  yon  enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  1 
For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  father  out  of  puigatory ;  and  are  you  so  ungrate- 
Ibl,  that  vou  win  not  rescue  your  parent  from  torment  t  If  you  bad  but  one  coat,  you  ought  to  atrip 
yourself  ustantly,  and  sell  it,  in  order  to  purchase  such  benefits,  &.c  Theee,  and  many  such  extra- 
want  expressions,  are  selected  out  of  Luther's  works  by  Chemnltiua  in  his  Examen  Ooo^UI 
Tridentliil,  apud  H«Ym.  Yonder  Hardt  Hist.  Liter.  Reform,  pars  iv.  p.  6.  The  same  author  baa 
pablisbed  several  of  TetseTs  discourses,  which  prove  that  these  expressiona  were  neither  singular 
nor  exaggerated.  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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repntatioiw  not  cmly  for  piety,  but  for  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  his  un- 
wearied appUcation  to  study.  He  had  been  taught  the  schols^tic  philosopl^ 
and  tbeology  which  were  then  in  Togue,  by  veiy  able  masters,  and  wanted 
not  penetration  toconoprehend  all  me  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which 
they  -abound ;  hut  his  understandii^,  naturall^r  sound,  and  superior  to 
every  thii^  mrolous,  soon  became  (usgusted  with  those  subtile  and  unin- 
structiTe  sciences,  and  sought  for  some  more  solid  foundation  of  know]e<%e 
and  of  piety  in  the  holy  scriptures.    Hax'ing  found  a  copy  of  the  Bime 
which  lay  neglected  in  the  libraiy  of  his  monasteiy,  he  abandoned  aH 
other  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  with  such  eagerness 
and  assiduity,  as  astonished  the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to 
derive  their  theological  notions  fnom  that  source.    The  great  progress 
which  he  made  in  this  uncommon  course  of  study,  aujopnented  so  much 
the  fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and  of  his  learning,  that  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxony,  having  founded  a  university  at  Wittembeig  on  the  Elbe,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards theology  there  ;  and  dischaiged  both  offices  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that  society. 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  authority,  Tetzel 
began  to  publish  indulgences  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittembeig,  and 
to  ascribe  to  them  the  same  ima^naiy  virtues  which  had,  in  other  places, 
impoeed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  As  Saxony  was  not  more 
enli^tened  than  the  other  provinces  of^  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  pro- 
d^ioos  success  there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beheld 
the  artifices  'of  those  who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought 
indulgences.  The  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  other  schoolmen, 
QD  which  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  founded,  had  already  lost  much 
of  their  authority  with  him ;  and  the  scriptures  which  he  b^an  to  con- 
sider as  ttie  great  standard  of  theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance 
to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of  faith  and  of  morals.  His  warm  a^ 
impetuous  temper  did  not  suffer  him  long  to  conceal  such  important  dis- 
coveries, or  to  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  the  delusion  of  his  country- 
men. From  the  pulpit,  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg,  he  inve^hed 
bitteriy  against  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks  who  published 
indulgences ;  he  ventured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  they  taught^ 
and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying  for  salvation  upon 
any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  G04.  iti  his  word.  The  bold- 
ness and  novelty  of  these  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and  herne  recom- 
mended by  the  authority  of  Luther's  personal  character,  and  oelivered 
with  a  popular  and  persuasive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  iinpression 
on  his  hearers.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  his  doctrines 
among  the  peqple,  he  wrote  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  and  arcl^isLop 
of  Magdeburg,  to  whose  jurisdiction  that  part  of  Saxony  was  subject, 
and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  false  opinions,  as  well  as  wicked 
lives,  of  the  preachers  of  mdulgences;  but  be  found  that  prelate  too 
deep^  interested  in  their  success  to  correct  their  abuses.  His  next 
att^pt  was  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  men  of  learning.  For  this  purpose 
be  published  niiiety-five  theses,  containing  his  sentiments  with  regard 
to  indulgences.  These  he  proposed,  not  as  points  fully  established,  or  of 
undoubted  certainty,  but  «s  subjects  of  inquiry^  and  disputation :  he 
appointed  a  day,  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  tuem, 
either  in  person  or  by  writing ;  to  the  whole  he  subjoined  solemn  pro- 
testatioDS  of  his  high  respect  for  the  apostolic  ^ee,  and  of  his  implicit 
sohmissioD  to  its  authority.  No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  premced ; 
the  theses  spread  over  Germany  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  they  were 
lead  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of  the 
BiaD^  who  had  ventured  not  only  to  call  in  question  the  plenitude  of  papal 
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The  frian  oi  St  Augosdne,  Luther's  own  mder,  fbou^  addicted  whh 
iw  less  obaequiousoess  than  the  other  toooasHc  uatemuiam  tu  tie  p»p*i 
see,  fan  no  check  to  the  publicatioa  of  tbeae  uacommoa  opinkna. 
Luther  had,  by  hb  pietj  and  leamiag,  acquired  estrawdinaij  authority 
amoog  bis  bretlueo  ;  be  professed  the  highest  r^jaid  for  the  autbixitf  of 
the  pope ;  his  prufeuions  were  at  that  time  aocen ;  and  as  a  secret 
enmity,  excited  \>y  interest  or  emulation,  suboisti  amnv  all  the  monastic 
Ofdera  in  the  Ramish  chiut:h,  the  Augustinians  were  h^y  pleased  with 
his  invectWes  against  the  Dominicans,  and  lioped  to  Me  Uiiem  eiposed  lu 
dte  hatred  and  scom  of  the  people.  Nor  was  his  aorerei^  dte  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  wisest  prince  at  that  time  in  Germai^,  distadtfied  with 
tliis  obatnictiou  which  Luther  threw  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of 
indulffences.  He  secretly  eocouraged  the  attempt,  aod  flattered  htmaelf 
tiut  ihi*  dispute  among  the  ecclesiastics  tbemselvet,  might  gire  flome 
check  to  the  exacticns  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  secular  jvioccs 
had  loi^i  though  without  success,  been  endeavouring  to  oppoM. 

Hany  zealous  champioDs  imiDediatelT  anise  to  defend  c^inions  on 
which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  churcli  were  ibunded,  against  Lultter's 
attacks.  In  oppositioo  to  his  theses,  Tetzel  published  couoter^beses  at 
Francfort  on  tbe  Oder;  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsbuig,  endea- 
Toured  to  refute  Luthers  ootioiB ;  and  Priuias,  a  Dominican  fiiar,  master 
,of  the  sacied  palace  and  Inquisitor-geneial,  wrote  against  bun  with  all  tbe 
virulence  uf  a  scholastic  disputant.  But  the  mumer  in  which  Ibey  cae> 
ducted  the  coitroreity  did  little  service  to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted 
to  combat  indulgences  by  arguments  founded  in  leascui,  or  derired  tiom 
scripture  ;  they  produced  noting  in  support  of  them,  tnit  tbe  sentiinenta 
of  schoolmen,  the  cofidusions  of  tbe  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of  popes,  t 
The  decision  of  judges  so  partial  and  io(erested,did  not  satisfy  tbe  people, 
who  b^aa  to  call  in  question  the  audiority  erea  of  ttx^  TeneraUe 
guides,  when  they  found  them  standing  in  direct  oppoaitioD  to  the  dictate* 
<^  reason,  and  tlie  detemiinatioos  of  the  dirioe  law^.§ 
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Maaawhilet  thtte  noTehies  in  Lather's  doctKh)es»  which  inteiestod  all 
Oeimanyt  excited  little  -attention  and  no  alarm  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
Leo^  food  of  elegant  and  refined  pleasures,  intent  upon  great  schemes  of 
policy*  a  straoger  to. theological  coutrovenies,  and  apt  to  despise  them, 
legaided  widi  the  utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  obscure  friar, 
>rEoy  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  carried  on  a  scholastic  disputation  in  a 
barbarous  style.  Little  did  he  apprehend,  or  Luther  himself  dream,  that 
the  eflfects  of  this  quarrel  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  papal  see.  Leo  imputed 
the  whole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation,  ana  seemed  inclined  not  i& 
inteipose  in  the  contest,  but  to  allow  the  Au^ustinians  and  Dominicans  to 
wrai^ie  about  the  matter  with  their  usual  animosity. 

Toe  solicitations,  however,  of  Luther's  adversaries,  who  were  exaspe- 
nted  to  a  high  degree  by  the  boldness  and  severity  with  which  he  ani- 
madverted oo  their  writings,  together  with  the  surprising  progress  which 
his  opinioiBmade  in  diffisrent  parts  of  Germany,  roused  at  last  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obliged  Leo  to  take  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  church  against  an  attack  that  now  appeared  too  serious  to 
be  despised.  For  this  end,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Home 
(July,  1518],  within  sixty  days,  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and 
the  Inquisitor-General  Prierias,  who  had  written  against  him,  whom  he 
empowered  jomtly  to  examine  his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concerning 
them.  He  wiote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching 
him  not  to  protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so 
shockinr  to  pious  ears  ;  and  einoined  the  provincial  of  the  Au^ifetim'ans  to 
check,  by  his  authority,  the  rashness  of  an  arrogant  monk,  which  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  order  of  St.  Augustuie,  and  gave  offence  and  disturbance 
to  me  whde  church. 

From  the  strain  o[  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  nomination  of  a 
ludge  so  prejudiced  and  partial  as  Prierias,  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence 
be  mig^t  expect  at  Rome.  He  discovered,  for  that  reason,  the  utmost 
solicitude  to  have  his  cause  tried  in  Germany,  and  before  a  less  suspected 
tribimal.  The  professors  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  anxious  lor  the 
safety  of  a  man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  the 
pc^e,  and  after  emploving  several  pretexts  to  excuse  Luther  from  ap{)earing 
at  Kome,  entreated  Leo  to  commit  the  examination  of  his  doctrines  to 
tome  persons  of  learning  and  authority  in  Germany.  The  elector  requested 
the  same  thwg  of  the  pope's  legate  at  the  diet  of  Ai^sburg ;  and  as  Luther 
himself,  who,  at  that  Ikne,  was  so  far  from  having  any  intention  to 
disclaim  the  papal  authority,  that  he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest 
suspicioo  concerning^  its  divine  or^nal,  had  written  to  Leo  a  most  sub- 
missive  letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will,  the  pope 
^tified  them  so  far  as  to  empower  his  legate  in  Germany,  cardinal  Ca- 
jetan,  a  Dominican^  eminent  for  scholastic  learning,  and  passionately  de- 
voted lo  the  Roman  see,  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause. 

Luther,  though  he  had  good  reason  to  decline  the  judge  chosen  among 
his  avowed  adversaiies,  did  not  hesitate  about  appearing  before  Cajetan ; 
and  having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  unmediately  repaired  to 
Augsburg.  The  cardinal  received  him  with  decent  respect,  and  endea- 
voimd  at  first  to  gain  upon  him  by  gentle  treatment.  The  cardinal,  ielyine 
00  the  wiieriority  of  his  own  talents  as  a  theologian,  entered  mto  a  formu 
diqNite  with  Lutb^  concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  theses.*    But 

tlS.  as.  l4rtlMri  Optfs,  1.  p.  64. 6. 8.  A  diploina  of  iodolgenoM  is  publlabed  by  flerm.  Yonder 
at*,  fton  wUcb  it  appeui,  Umt  tht  name  aflhe  guaitUaa  of  the  Franciscans  is  retained,  together 
wiihuntof  tbearclibbnop,  altboocbtheformecdld  not'ae^  The  Bmits  of  Um  country  to  which 
their  toaxo^dona  eztendea,  vim.  the  dioceas  of  Ments,  Matrdebuif,  Halbovtadt,  and  the  territories 
of  Urn  maiqoia  of  Bnmdaoimig,  •n  mtmtknod  in  that  diploma.    Hiat.  Literada  Reformat  para 

•tB  am  ll»mer  aditioai  I  aaaerted,  upon  the  auUiortty  of  Father  Paul,  Uiat  Cidetan  Uwiuht  it 
beBeatb  U*  dignity  lo  eoler  into  any  dispute  wiUi  Luther;  but  M.  Beaosobre,  in  hii  Blirtolrc  de  Ik 
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tiie  weapons  which  they  employed  were  so  dlfierent  Cajetan  appealing  to 
papal  decrees,  and  the  opinions  of  schoolmen,  and  Lutlier  resting  entirely 
on  the  authority  of  scripture,  that  the  contest  was  altogether  fruitless. 
The  cardinal  reiinouished  the  character  of  a  disputant,  and  assuming  that 
of  judge,  enjoined  Luther,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors  which  he  had  uttered  with  ivgard  to 
indulgences,  and  the  nature  of  faith ;  and  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  from 
the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.  Luther,  fully  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  them  by  the 
approbation  which  they  had  met  with  among  persons  conspicuous  both  for 
learning  and  piety,  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt  mention  of  a  recantation, 
before  any  endeavours  were  used  to  convince  nim  that  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  nattered  himself,  that  in  a  conference  concerning  the  points  in 
dispute  with  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities,  he  should  lie  able  to 
remove  many  of  those  imputations  with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice  of 
his  antagonists  had  loadea  him ;  but  the  high  tone  of  authority  that  the 
cardinalassumed^  extinguished  at  once  all  hopes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  off 
every  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  interview.  His  native  intrepidity  oi 
mind,  however,  did  not  desert  him.  He  declared  with  the  utmost  nrmnessy 
that  he  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do 
what  would  be  so  base  in  itself,  ana  so  ofiensive  to  God.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  express  no  less  reverence  than  formerly  for  the  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see  p  he  signified  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  con* 
troversy  to  certain  universities  which  he  named,  and  promised  neither  to 
vrrite  nor  to  preach  concerning  indulgences  for  the  future,  provided  his 
adversaries  were  likewise  enjoined  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  them.t 
^1  these  offers  Cajetan  disregarded  or  rejected,  and  still  insisted  peremp- 
torily on  a  simple  recantatk>n,  threatening  him  with  ecclesiastical  censureau 
and  forbidding  him  to  appear  aeain  in  his  presence,  unless  he  resolved 
instantly  to  comply  with  what  he  had  rec^uired.  This  haughty  and  violent 
manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  eave  Luther's  friends 
such  strong  reasons  to  suspect,  that  even  the  Imperial  safe  conduct  would 
Dot  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's  power  and  resentment,  that 
they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from  Augsbuig,  and  to  return 
to  his  own  country.  But  before  his  departure,  according  to  a  form  of 
which  there  had  been  some  examples,  he  prepared  [October  18]  a  solemn 
appeal  from  the  pope,  ill-informea  at  that  time  concerning  his  cause,  to  the 
pope,  when  he  should  receive  more  full  information  with  respect  to  it4 

Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  and  at  the  publicatioii  of 
his  ajppeal,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both ;  and 
requmng  him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  tne  church,  or  the  authority  of 
its  head,  either  to  send  that  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Home,  or  to  banish 
him  out  of  his  territories.  It  was  not  from  theological  considerations  that 
Frederic  had  hitherto  countenanced  Luther :  he  seems  to  have  been  much 
a  stranger  to  controversies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  interested 
in  them.  His  protection  flowed  almost  entirely,  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  from  political  motives,  and  was  afforded  with  great  secrecy  and 
eautiop.  He  had  neither  heard  any  of  Luther's  discourses,  nor  read  any 
of  his  books ;  though  all  Germany  resounded  with  his  fame,  he  had  never 
once  admitted  him  into  his  presence.§  But  upon  this  demand  which  the 
cardinal  made,  it  became  necessary  to  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former 
reserve.  He  had  been  at  great  expense,  and  had  bestowed  much  attention 
on  founding  a  new  university  an  object  of  considerable  impoi<ance  to 
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ereiy  Geman  prince ;  ^d  foreaeeiog  how  fatal  a  blow  the  removal  of 
Luther  would  be  to  its  raputatiou,*  he,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with 
many  professions  of  esteem  for  the  caidinal,  as  well  as  of  reverence  for 
the  pope,  not  only  declined  coinplying  with  either  of  his  requests,  but 
openly  dtecoverea  great  concern  for  Luther's  safe^.f 

The  inflexible  rigour  with  whidi  Cajetan  insisted  on  a  simple  recantat]o% 
ga^e  great  ofience  to  Luther's  followers  in  that  age,  and  bath  «ince  been 
censured  as  imprudent,  bv  several  P(»)ish  writers.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  legate  to  act  anotner  part.  The  judges  before  whom  Lutner  ha4 
been  required  to  appear  at  Romc^  were  so  eager  to  display  their  zeal 
against  his  errors,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  ot  tlie  sixty  days 
aJjowed  him  in  the  citation,  they  had  suready  condemned  him  as  a  heretic! 
Leo  had,  in  several  of  his  brieis  and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child  of 
iniquity,  and  a  man  given  up  to  a  reorobate  sense.  Nothiqg  less,  therefore, 
than  a  recantation  could  save  the  notour  of  the  church,  whose  maxim  it 
is,  never  to  abandon  the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established,  and  which 
is  even  precluded,  by  its  pretensions  to  infallibility,  from  having  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so. 

Luther*s  situation  at  this  time  was  such  as  would  have  filled  any  other 
person  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  could  not  expect 
that  a  prince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic,  would,  on  his  accouut, 
set  at  defiance  tne  thunders  of  the  church,  and  brave  the  papal  power, 
which  had  crushed  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Gerroarr  emperors. 
He  knew  what  veneration  was  paid,  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  de- 
cisions ;  what  terrors  ecclesiastical  censures  carried  along  with  them,  and 
how  easQj  these  might  intimidate  and  shake  a  prince,  who  was  rather  his 
protector  from  policy,  than  his  disciple  from  conviction.  If  he  should  be 
obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  he  had  no  prospect  of  any  other  asylum,  and  must 
staiKl  exDosed  to  whatever  punishment  the  rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies 
could  innicU  Though  sensu)le  of  his  danger,  ne  discovered  no  symptoms 
of  timidity  or  remissness,  but  continued  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and 
opinioos,  and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his  adversaries  with  more  vehe- 
meace  than  ever.§ 

But  aB  eveiy  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  particularly  the  irregular 
sentence  by  which  he  had  been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  con- 
vinced Lutner  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures 
against  him,  he  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  his  power,  in 
unier  to  prevent  the  efect  of  the  papal  censures.  He  appealed  to  a 
general  council,  which  he  affirmed  to  by  the  representative  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  superior  in  power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man, 
might  err,  as  St.  Peter,  toe  most  perfect  of^  his  predecessors  bad  erred.lj 

It  soon  appeared,  that  Luther  had  not  formed  rash  conjectures  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  Romish  church.  A  bull,  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal, 
was  issued  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of 
indutoences,  m  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ven- 
tured to  use  in  the  darkest  ages ;  and  without  applying  such  palliatives,  or 
mentiooin^  such  concessions,  as  a  more  enlightened  period,  and  the  dis- 
podtions  m  the  minds  of  many  men  at  that  juncture,  seemed  to  call  for,  he 
required  all  Christians  to  assent  to  what  lie  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  subjected  those  who  should  hold  or  teach  and 
contrary  opinioa  to  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Amotf  Luther's  followers,  this  boll,  which  they  considered  as  an  un- 
justifiable efbrt  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  preserve  that  rich  branch  of  his 
revenue  which  arose  from  iudule;ences,  produced  little  eSbct  But,  amon? 
the  Test  of  his  countrymen,  sucn  a  clear  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
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against  bim>  and  enforced  by  such  dreadfulgfienalties,  must  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  veiy  fatal  to  his  cffise ;  if  these  had  not  been 

f prevented  in  a  great  measure  oj  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
Januaiy  17, 1519,]  whom  both  his  principles  and  his  interest  prompted  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the 
/•vicariat  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxon  laws, 
devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxonjr ;  and  unaer  the  shelter  of  his  friendly 
administration,  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranquillily,  but  his  opinions  were 
suffered,  during  the  interregnum  which  preceded  Charles's  election,  to 
take  root  in  dmerent  places,  and  to  grow  up  to  some  degree  of  streng^ 
and  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  hS  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a 
point  more  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theological  controversy,  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  he 
was  so  extremely  solicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  considerable 
influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a  great 
unwiliin^nQess  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Luther, 
which  his  adversaries  continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  im- 
portunity. 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  aversion 
from  severe  measures,  was  owing  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceeding 
against  Luther  for  eighteen  months.  Perpetual  negotiations,  however,  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  some  amicable  issue,  were  cv. :  ried  on  during  that 
spate.  The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  Laving  given  Luther 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  corruption  of  the  court  cm  Rome  :  its 
obstinacy  in  adhering  to  established  errors;  and  its  indifference  about 
truth,  however  clearly  proposed,  or  strongly  proved,  he  b^an  to  utter 
some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  divine  original  of  the  papal  authority.  A 
public  disputation  was  held  upon  this  important  question  at  Leipsic, 
between  Lu&er  and  Eccius,  one  of  bis  most  learned  and  formidable  antago- 
nists ;  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  indecisive  as  such  scholastic  combats 
usually  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of  having  obtained  the  victory ;  both 
were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions ;  and  no  progress  was  made  towards 
deciding  the  point  in  controversy.*  *   ' 

Nor  did  this  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  church  break  out  m  Saxony  alone ;  an  attack  no  less  violent,  and 
occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  in 
Switzerland.  ^  The  Franciscans  being  intrusted  with  the  promule^tion  of 
indulgences  in  that  country,  executed  their  commission  with  the  same 
indiscretion  and  rapaciousness  which  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so 
odious  in  Germany.  They  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  uninterrupted 
success  till  the^  arrived  at  Zurich.  There  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  to 
Luther  himseltin  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them ;  and  beine 
animated  with  a  republican  boldness,  and  free  from  those  restraints  which 
subjection  to  the  will  of  a  prince  imposed  on  the  German  reformer,  he 
advanced  with  more  daring  and  rapid  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  establbhed  religion.f  The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliary, 
and  the  progress  which  he  made,  was,  at  first,  ^natter  of  great  joy  to 
Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  the  universities  of  Cologne  and 
Louvain,  which  pronounced  his  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  afibrded  great 
cause  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  additional  fortitude  from 
eveiy  instance  of  opposition ;  and  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from 
one  doctrine  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which 
the  wealth  or  power  of  the  church  were  established.  Leo  came  at  last  to 
be  convmced,  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vain : 
several  prelates  of  great  wisdom  exclaimed  no  less  than  Luther's  personal 
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tdveiBsrieSi  agaiost  the  pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  permittine  ftn  incoiri- 
gible  heretiCt  who  during  three  years  had  been  endeavouring  to  st2)Tert  every 
ttiing  sacred  and  yenerable,  still  to  remain  within  the  bosom  of  the 
church ,'  the  d^nity  of  the  papal  see  rendered  the  most  vigorous  proceed- 
ings necessary ;  the  new  emperor,  it  was  hoped,  would  support  ra  autho- 
rity ;  DOT  did  it  seem  probable  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  so  far  foiget 
his  usual  caution,  as  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  their  united  power. 
The  coll^  of  cardinals  vras  often  assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the  ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how 
It  might  be  expressed  with  unexceptiOhabk  formality.  At  last,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twen^,  the  bull,  so  fatal 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  was  issued.  Forty-one  propositions,  extracted  out 
of  Luther's  woiks,  are  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and 
offisnsive  to  pious  ears ;  all  perscns  are  forbidden  to  read  his  writings,  upon 
pain  of  excommunication ;  such  as  had  any  of  them  in  tftieir  custody  are 
commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  ne  himself,  if  he  did  not  in  sixty 
days,  publicly  recant  his  errors,  and  bum  his  books,  is  pronounced  an 
obstinate  heretic ;  is  excommunicated,  and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  his  flesh ;  and  all  secular  princes  are  required,  under  pain  of 
incurring  the  same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  punii^ed 
as  his  cnmes  deserved.^ 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Germany  exdted  various  passions  in 
different  places.  Luther's  adversaries  exulted,  as  if  his  par^  and  opinions 
had  been  crushed  at  once  bv  such  a  decisive  blow.  His  followers,  whose 
reverence  for  the  papal  authority  daily  diminished,  read  Leo's  anathemas 
with  more  indignation  than  terror.  In  some  cities,  the  people  violently 
obstructed  the  promulgation  of  the  bull:  in  others,  the  persons  who 
attempted  to  publish  it  were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  torn  in  pieces,  and 
trodden  under  foot.t^ 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected,  did  not  disconcert 
or  intimidate  Luther.  After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council 
[Nov.  17],  he  published  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommunication ;  and 
beiii^  now  persuaded  that  Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice 
in  his  proceeding  against  him,  he  boldly  declared  the  pope  to  be  that  man 
of  sin,  or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  foretold  in  the  J^ew  Testament ; 
he  declaimed  apiinst  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater  violence 
than  ever :  he  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  off  such  an  ignominious 
yoke;  ana  boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being  marked  out  as  the  object  of 
ecclesiastical  indignation,  because  he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of 
mankind.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  i)apal 
power  to  words  alone ;  Leo  having,  in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed 
Luther's  book  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  retaliation,  assembled 
all  die  professors  and  students  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  with 
great  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators,  cast  the  volumes 
of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of  excommunicadon,  into  the 
flames;  and  his  example  was  imitated  in  several  cities  of  Germany.  The 
manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action  was  still  more  offensive  than  the 
action  itself.  Havir^  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of 
the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to 
the  autnont^of  the  holy  see,  he  published  these  with  a  commentary,  pointii^ 
out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  aU 
ci?il  govemment.| 

Sudi  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  and  such  the  state  of  his 
party,  when  Charles  arrived  in  Germany.  No  secular  prince  had  hitherto 
embraced  Luther's  opinions ;  no  chaise  in  the  established  forms  of  worship 

•  PalaWc.  37.  Lutb.  Oper.  UStX  t  Secteod,  p.  116.  %  LuUi.  Oper.  U.  314 
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had  been  introduced,  and  no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the  pos- 
sessions or  iurisdiction  of  the  cleigy ;  neither  party  had  yet  proceeded  to 
action ;  and  the  controversy,  though  conducted  with  great  heat  and  passloD 
on  both  sides,  was  still  carried  on  with  its  proper  weapons,  with  theses, 
disputations,  and  replies.  A  deep  impression,  nowever,  was  made  upon 
Ibe  minds  of  the  people ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  doc* 
trines  was  shaken ;  and  the  materials  were  already  scattered,  which  kindled 
into  the  combustion  that  so6n  spread  over  all  Germany.  Students  crowded 
from  every  province  of  the  empire  to  Wittembeig;  and  under  Luther  him* 
self,  Melancthon,  Carlostadius,  and  other  masters  then  reckoned  eminenU 
imbibed  opinions,  which,  on  Iheir  return,  they  propagated  among  their 
countrymen^  who  listened  to  them  with  that  tond  attention,  which  truth, 
when  accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally  commands.* 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  the  court  of  Rome,  though  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  ablest  pontifiOs,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with 
that  profound  sagacity,  nor  executed  them  with  that  steady  perseverance, 
whicn  had  long  rendered  it  Uie  most  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  When  Luther  began  to  declaim  against  indulgences, 
two  different  methods  of  treating  him  lay  before  the  pope;  by  adoptii^ 
one  of  which,  the  attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been  crushed,  and  by 
the  other,  it  mi^ht  have  been  rendered  innocent.  If  Luther's  &rst  departure 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  church  had  instantly  drawn  upon  him  the  weight 
of  its  censures,  the  dread  of  these  might  b!ave  restrained  the  elector  of 
Saxony  from  protecting  him,  might  have  deterred  the  people  from  listening 
to  his  discourses,  or  even  mifht  have  overawed  Luther  nimself ;  and  his 
name,  like  that  of  many  good  men  before  his  time,  would  now  have  been 
known  to  the  world  only  for  his  honest  but  ill-timed  efibrt  to  correct  the 
corruptions  of  the  Romish  church.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had 
early  testified  some  displeasure  with  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the  friars 
who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  indulgences :  if  he  had  forbidden  the 
mentioning  of  controverted  points  in  discourses  addressed  to  the  people : 
if  he  had  enjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be  silent ;  if  he  had 
been  careful  not  to  risk  the  credit  of  the  church,  by  defining  articles  which 
had  hitherto  been  left  undetermined;  Luther  would,  probably, have  stopt 
short  at  his  first  discoveries ;  he  would  not  have  been  forced,  in  self-defence, 
te  venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  controversy  might  possibly 
have  died  away  insensibly;  or,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  sdiools, 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  tfaie  i>eace  and  unity 
of  the  Romish  church,  as  that  which  the  Franciscans  maintain  with  tbie 
Dominicans  concerning  the  immaculate  conceptioiu  or  that  between  the 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  operations  ot  grace.  But  Leo,  by 
fluctuating  between  these  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracing  them  alter- 
nately, defeated  the  effects  ot  both.  By  an  improper  exertion  of  authority, 
Luther  was  exaspjerated,  but  not  restrained.  By  a  mistaken  exercise  of 
lenity,  time  was  ^iven  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  but  no  progress  was  made 
towards  reconciling  him  to  the  church ;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, which  at  another  juncture  might  have  been  decisive,  was 
delayed  so  long,  that  it  became  at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 

Such  a  series  of  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court  seldom  chaigeable 
with  mistaking  its  own  true  interest,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  wis- 
dom which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct.  Though  a  perfect  singer  to 
the  maxims  of  wordly  wisdom,  and  incapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper,  of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  by  the  method  in  which 
he  made  his  discoveries,  to  cany  on  his  operations  m  a  manner  which  con- 
tributed more  to  their  success,  than  if  every  step  he  took  had  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  most  artful  policy.    At  the  time  when  he  set  hioMelf  to 

*  Seckend.  99. 
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oppose  Tetiely  he  was  far  fiom  ioteDdinfi^  that  reibrmatioD  which  he  after- 
wards effected ;  and  would  have  trembled  with  horror  at  the  thoug^fats  of 
what  at  last  he  gloried  in  accomplishing^.  The  knowledge  of  truth  was 
not  poured  into  his  mind  all  at  once,  b^  any  special  revelation ;  he  acquired 
it  by  industry  and  meditation,  and  his  progress,  of  consequence,  was  gra- 
dual. The  doctrines  of  popery  are  so  closely  connected,  that  the  exposing 
€^  one  error  conducted  hmi  naturally  to  the  detection  of  others ;  and  al 
the  parts  of  that  artificial  fabric  were  so  united  together,  that  the  pulling 
down  of  one  kxMened  the  foundation  of  the  rest,  and  rendered  it  more  easy 
to  overtuin  them.  In  confuting  the  extravagant  tenets  concerning  indui- 
gencesy  he  was  obl»ed  to  iMuire  into  the  true  cause  of  our  justification 
and  acceptance  with  God.  The  knowledge  of  that  discovered  to  him  by 
degrees  the  inutility  of  pilgrimages  and  penances ;  the  vanity  of  relying 
00  the  intttcession  of  saints ;  the  impiety  of  worshipping  them ;  the  alnises 
of  auricular  confession ;  and  the  imaginary  existence  of  puigatoiy.  The 
detection  of  so  many  errors  led  him  of  course  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  deigy  who  taught  them  ;  and  their  exorbitant  wealth,  the  severe 
iqi unction  of  celibacy,  together  with  the  intolerable  rigour  of  monastic 
vows,  appeared  to  him  the  great  sources  of  their  corruption.  From 
thence,  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of  the 
papal  power,  which  authorized  and  supported  such  a  system  of  enors. 
As  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  whole,  he  disclaimed  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  any  other  human  authority,  and 
am)eated  to  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  standard  of  theological  truth. 
To  this  gradual  progress  Luther  owed  his  success.  His  hearers  were  not 
shocked  at  first  by  any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  preju- 
dices, or  too  remote  irom  established  opinbns.  They  were  conducted 
Insensibly  from  one  doctrine  to  another.  Their  faith  and  conviction  were 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  discoveries.  To  the  same  cause  was  owing 
the  inattention,  and  even  indifference,  with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther^s 
first  proceedings.  A  direct  or  violent  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the 
diurch  would  at  once  have  drawn  upon  Luther  the  whole  weight  of  its  ven- 
geance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  bis  thoughts,  as  he  continued  long  to  profess 
great  respect  for  the  pope,  and  made  repeated  offers  of  submission  to  his 
decisions,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  he  would 
prove  the  author  of  any  desperate  revolt ;  and  he  was  sufiercd  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  in  undermining  the  constitution  of  the  church,  until  the 
remedy  api^ied  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any  effect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived,  either  from  the  mis- 
takes of  his  adversaries,  or  fix>m  his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  pro- 
gress and  firm  establishment  of  his  doctrines  roust  not  be  ascribed  to  these 
alone.  The  same  corruptions  in  the  church  of  Rome  which  he  condemned, 
had  been  attacked  k>ng  before  bis  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he  ' 
now  propagated,  had  been  published  in  different  places,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  same  arruments.  Waldus  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  WickluT 
in  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss  in  the  fiileenth,  had  inveighed  against  the  errors 
of  popeiy  with  great  boldness,  and  confuted  them  with  more  ingenuity 
and  kamine  than  could  have  been  expected  in  those  illiterate  ages  in  which 
they  fioorisned.  But  all  these  premature  attempts  towards  a  reformation 
proved  abortive.  Such  feeble  lights  incapable  of  dispeUing  the  darkness 
which  then  covered  the  church,  were  soon  extin^ished ;  and  though  the 
doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced  some  efifects,  and  leA  some  traces 
in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they  were  neither  extensive  nor  con- 
siderable. Many  powerful  causes  contributed  to  facilitate  Luther's  pro- 
gress, which  either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  with  full  force  in  their 
uays ;  and  at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture  when  he  appeared,  drcum- 
stances  df  every  kind  concurred  in  rendering  each  step  that  he  took  sue* 
cesdul. 
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The  long  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided  the  church  dorio^  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
had  a  great  effect  in  diminyiing  the  veneration  with  which  the  world  haa 
been  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dignity.  Two  or  three  contending 
pontiflfe  roaming  about  Europe  at  a  time  ;  fawning  on  the  princes,  whom 
they  wanted  to  gain ;  extorting  larpe  sums  of  money  from  the  couutries 
which  acknowledged  their  authonty:  excommunicating  their  rivals,  apd 
cursing  those  who  adhered  to  them ;  discredited  their  pretensions  to  infal* 
libility,  and  exposed  both  their  persons  and  their  office  to  contiimpt.  The 
laity,  to  whom  all  parties  appeailed,  came  to  learn  that  some  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  belonged  to  them,  and  acquired  the  exercise  of  it  so  far  as 
to  choose,  among  Aese  infallible  guides,  whom  they  would  please  to  foU 
low.  The  proceedii^s  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread  this 
disrespect  tor  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and  by  their  bold  exertion  of 
authority  in  deposing  and  electing  popes,  taue^ht  the  world  that  there  was 
in  the  church  a  juri^ction  supenor  even  to  ue  papal  power,  which  they 
had  long  believed  to  be  supreme. 

The  wound  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal  authority  was  scarcely 
healed  up,  when  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  Vl.  and  Julius  II.,  both  abfe 
princes,  but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new  scandal  in  Christendom. 
The  profligate  morals  of  the  former  in  private  life ;  the  fraud,  the  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty  of  his  public  administration,  place  him  on  a  level  with 
those  tyrants,  whose  deeds  are  the  greatest  reproach  to  human  nature. 
The  latter,  though  a  stranger  to  the  odious  passions  which  prompted  his 
predeces^r  to  commit  so  many  unnatural  crimes,  was  under  the  aominion 
of  a  restless  and  ungovernable  ambition,  that  scorned  all  considerations  of 
gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice,  when  they  obstructed  the  execution 
of  his  schemes.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion,  whose  chief  precepts  are  purity  and 
humility,  was  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the  profligate  Alexander  or  the 
overbearing  Julius.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted  the  authority  of  a 
council  above  that  of  the  pope,  Si)read  wonderfully  under  their  pontifi- 
cates ;  and  as  the  emperor  and  French  kings,  who  were  alteroately  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  witn  those  active  pontiffs,  permitted  and  even  encou- 
raged their  subjects  to  expose  their  vices  with  all  the  violence  of  invec- 
tive and  all  the  petulance  of  ridicule,  men's  ears  being  accustomed  to 
these,  were  not  shocked  with  the  bold  or  ludicrous  discourses  of  Luther 
and  his  followers  concerning  the  papal  dignity. 

Nor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  head  of  the  church  alone. 
Many  of  the  dignified  clergy*  secular  as  well  as  regular,  being  the  younger 
sons  of  noble  families,  who  nad  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character  Tor 
no  other  reason  but  that  they  found  in  the  church  stations  of  great  dignity 
and  affluence,'were  accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  indulged  themselves  without  reserve  in  all  the  vices  to  which  ejeat 
wealth  and  idleness  naturally  give  birth.  Though  the  inferior  ctcrgy 
were  prevented  by  their  poverty  fiom  imitating  the  expeasive  luxury  of 
their  superiors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and  low  debaucheiy  rendered  them  as 
contemptible  as  the  other  were  odious.*  The  severe  and  unnatural  law 
of  celibacy,  to  which  both  were  equally  subject,  occasioned  such  irregu- 
larities, that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage  of  priests  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined.  The  employing  of  a  remedy  so  con- 
trary to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  strongest  proof  that 

*  The  corrupt  fUte  of  the  church,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  if  acknowledged  br  an  author,  who 
was  both  ubundaiitly  able  to  jud|;e  concerning  this  matter,  and  who  was  not  over-forward  to  conlt<«t 
It.  "  For  some  years  (says  Bollarmlno)  before  the  Lutheran  and  Calvtnbtic  bofesies  were  pub- 
lished, tbtre  was  nut  (as  contemporary  authors  testify)  any  sererity  In  ecclesiastical  judicatolrios, 
any  dMcIp)in«  with  regard  to  morals,  any  Icnowlcdge  of  sacred  iiicrrature,  any  reverence  for  divine 
Uii^ ;  tnore  was  almost  not  any  religion  remaJniug.**  BdUrroinus  Condo  xzriU.  Oper.  ton.  ▼<• 
ouLS:)6.  edit  Colon.  1617.  apad  Gerdesii  Hist.  Evan.  Renovati,  vd.  I.  p.  85. 
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Ihe  crimes  it  was  iDtended  to  jmrent  were  both  numerous  sad  flagrant. 
Sjoog  before  the  sixteenth  centuiy^  many  authors  of  great  name  and  autho- 
rity gire  such  descriptions  of  the  dissolute  morals  of  the  clergy,  as  seera 
Almost  incredible  in  the  present  age."^  The  voluptuous  lives  of  ecclesi* 
astics  occasiooed  great  scandal,  not  only  because  their  manners  were 
I  iDcoosistent  with  their  sacred  character ;  but  the  laity  being  accustomed 

to  see  several  of  them  raised  from  the  lowest  stations  to  the  greatest  afllu- 
ence,  did  not  show  the  same  indulgence  to  their  excesses,  as  to  those  of 
persons  possessed  of  hereditary  wealth  or  grandeur ;  and  viewing  their 
cooditioo  with  more  envy,  they  censured  their  crimes  with  greater  severity. 
Nothings  therefore,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Luther's  hearers,  than  the 
violence  with  vvhich  he  exclaimed  against  the  immoralities  of  churchmen, 
and  eveiy  person  in  his  audience  could,  from  his  own  observation,  confirm 
the  truth  of  his  invectives. 

The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by  the  facihty  with 
which  such  as  committed  them  obtained  pardon.    In  all  the  European 
JkJngdamSf  the  impotence  of  the  civil  magistrate,  under  forms  of  ^ovem- 
Mnent  extremely  irr^ular  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessaiy  to  relax  the 
rigouT  of  justice,  ana  upon  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  composition 
piescribed  by  law,  judges  were  accustomed  to  remit  farther  punishment, 
even  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.    The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive 
to  the  Doeans  of  augmenting  its  revenues,  imitated  this  practice,  and,  by 
a  preposterous  accommodation  of  it  to  religious  concerns,  granted  its 
pardons  to  such  transgressors  as  gave  a  sum  ofmoney  in  order  to  purchase 
them.    As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crimes  was  then  famuiar,  this 
strange  traffic  was  so  far  from  shocking  mankind,  that  it  soon  became 
general ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  imposition  in  carrying  it  on,  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  published  a  book,  containing  the  pre- 
cise sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  particular  sin.    A  deacon 
gmlty  of  miffder  was  absolved  for  twenty  crowns.  ^  A  bishop  or  abbot 
niight  assassinate  for  three  hundred  livres.    Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate 
^  his  vows  of  chastity,  even  with  the  most  a^^vating  circumstances,  for 

1  the  third  part  of  that  sum.    Even  such  shocKix^  crimes,  as  occur  seldom 

\  in  human  fife,  and  perhaps  exist  only  in  the  impure  imagination  of  a  casuist, 

\  were  taxed  at  a  very  moderate  rate.    When  a  more  regular  and  perfect 

mode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  be  introduced  into  civil  courts,  the 
practice  of  payii^  a  composition  for  crimes  went  gradually  into  disuse ; 
and  mankind  havii^  aojuired  more  accurate  notions  concerning  religion 
and  morality,  the  conditions  on  which  the  court  of  Rome  bestowed  its 
pardons  appeared  impious,  and  were  considered  as  one  great  source  of 
ecclesiastical  corruption.! 
This  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  clergy  might  have  been  tolerated, 

^Cattmn  Gravamina  Natkm.  German. in  Fascicolo Rer.  expetend.  et  fugiendanim,  per  Ortni- 
■nm  Gratlum^  vol.  L  961.  See  innomeralile  parages  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  appendiXi  or  secosid 
▼ohune,  published  by  Edward  Brown.  See  also  Herm.  vonder  Hardt,  Hist.  Liu  Reform,  pars  iii. 
and  tbe  vast  coUectioais  of  Waldiius  in  liis  four  volumes  of  Monumenta  Medil  ^vi.    Gottiug.  1757. 

Tbe  aatiwn  i  have  qaoted  enumerate  Uie  vices  of  tlie  clergy.  When  they  ventured  upon  nctfoii* 
mmm£mij  oiminal,  we  may  conclude  Uiat  Uiey  would  be  less  scrupulous  with  respect  to  the  deco- 
nuD  of  behaviour.  AcconUngly  theh-  neglect  of  the  decent  conduct  suitable  to  their  profession, 
seems  lo  have  given  great  offence.  In  order  to  illustrate  this,  I  shall  tran0cril)e  one  passage,  because 
ilia  taken  not  Kom  any  author  whose  professed  purpose  It  was  to  describe  the  improper  conduct  of 
Ite  clersy ;  and  who,  from  prejudice  or  artifice,  may  be  supposed  to  aggravate  tne  cliarge  agafaiaC 
then.  The  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  a  letter  to  tlie  archbishop  of  Mentz,  A.  D.  1350.  exhorting  him 
to  re^jnn  tbe  disorders  of  the  clergy,  thus  expresses  himself,  "  De  Chrlsti  patrimonio,  ludoe,  nasti* 
iidiaet  loniestmenta  exercent ;  hsbitum  militarem  cum  pretextis  auieiset  aigenteis  Eestanl,  ^cal- 
eeosmilitarea ;  comam  et  barbam  nutriunt,  et  nihil  quod  ad  vitam  el  ordhiem  ecclesiswtirnm  spec- 
ial, oateDdvni.  Hilitaribus  se  duntaxat  et  secularibus  actibus,  vita  et  moribus,  in  sue  salutjs  di»- 
Midtiim,  et  gcnerale  populi  scandalnm,  immiscenu' '  Codex  DipknnaUcAia  Anecdotoram,  per  VaL 
Tad.  Gndenum,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  438. 

t  Faseical.  Her.  expet.  et  fug.  i.  3S5.    J.  G.  Schelbomil  Amenit    Literar.  Francof.  1795.  volJt 
M.    IHedoB.  de  Bayle,  Artie.  Ban«k.  et  Tuppius.    Taza  Cancellar.  Robuuub,  edit  Fraooor  Id. 
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peiiiapsy  witk  greater  indulgeticey  if  their  exorbitant  riches  and  jpower 
oad  not  enabled  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  encroach  on  the  ri^ts  ofevery 
other  order  of  men.  it  is  the  genius  of  superstition,  fond  oT whatever  is 
pompous  or  grand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towards  persons  whom 
it  esteems  sacred,  and  to  think  its  expressions  of  regard  detective,  unless 
it  hath  raised  them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  authority.  Hence  flowed 
the  extensive  revenues  and  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  church  in  eveiy 
country  of  Europe,  and  which  were  become  intolerable  to  the  laity,  from 
whose  undiscerning  bounty  they  were  at  first  derived. 

The  burden,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  had  fallen  with  such 
peculiar  weight  on  the  Germans,  as  rendered  them,  though  naturally 
exempt  from  levity,  and  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  more  inclina- 
ble than  any  people  in  Europe  to  listen  to  those  who  called  on  them  to 
assert  their  liberty.  Durir^  the  lon^  contests  between  the  popes  and 
emperors  concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  wars  which  tnese  occa- 
sioned, most  of  the  considerable  German  ecclesiastics  joined  the  papal  faction: 
and  while  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  head  of  the  empire,  tney  seized 
the  Imperial  domains  and  revenues,  and  usurped  the  Imperial  junsdictioQ 
within  their  own  diocesses.  Upon  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity^ 
they  still  retained  these  usurpations,  as  if  by  Uie  l^n^  of  an  unji^ 
possession  they  had  acquired  a  legal  right  to  them.  Tne  emperors,  too 
ieeble  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  clergy 
fiefs  of  those  ample  territories,  and  they  eqjoyed  all  the  immunities  as 
well  as  honours  which  belonged  to  feudal  t)arons.  By  means  of  these^ 
many  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only  ecclesiastics,  but 
princes,  and  their  character  and  manners  partook  more  of  the  license  too 
nequent  among  the  latter,  than  of  the  sanctity  which  became  the  former.* 

The  unsettled  state  of  government  in  Germany,  and  the  frequent  wars 
to  which  that  country  was  exposed,  contributed  in  another  manner  towards 
aggrandizing  ecclesiastics.  The  only  property,  during  those  times  of 
anarchy,  which  enjoyed  security  from  the  oppression  of  the  great,  or  the 
ravages  of  war,  was  that  which  belonged  to  the  church.  This  was  owing, 
not  only  to  the  great  reverence  for  the  sacred  character  prevalent  in  thoM 
agres,  but  to  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  sentence  of  excommunicatioD, 
wnich  the  clerB;y  were  ready  to  pronounce  against  all  who  invaded  their 
possessions.  Mrmy  observing  this,  made  a  surrender  of  their  lands  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  consenting  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  the  church,  obtained 
as  its. vassals  a  degree  of  safety,  which  without  this  device  they  were 
unable  to  procure.  B}r  such  an  increase  of  the  number  of  their  vassals, 
the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a  real  and  permanent  augmentation ; 
and  as  lands,  held  in  fee  by  the  limited  tenures  common  in  those  a^es, 
often  returned  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  fief  depended,  considerable 
additions  were  made  in  this  wa^  to  the  property  of  the  clergy .f 

The  solicitude  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
persons,  was  still  greater  than  that  which  they  displayed  in  securing 
their  possessions  ;  and  their  efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more  successful. 
As  iaej  were  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office  with  much  outward 
soleramiT ;  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar 
garb  and  manner  of  life  ;  and  arro^ted  to  their  order  many  privileges 
which  do  not  belong  to  other  Christians,  they  naturally  became  the  objects 
of  excessive  veneration.  As  a  superstitious  spirit  spread,  they  were 
regarded  as  beings  of  a  superior  species  to  the  profane  laity,  whom  it 
would  be  impious  to  tiy  by  the  same  laws,  or  to  subject  to  the  same 
punishments*  This  exemption  frcHn  civil  jurisdiction,  granted  at  first  to 
ecclesiastics  as  a  mark  of  respect,  they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right 

*  F.  Faal,Hiitoryof  Eoelniiut.  BeiMfloei,p.i07.  tlbid.p.e&    BoilMiiTfltai.  Btat  d« 

ilr%nc«,  ion.  i.  I«.    Loiid.1797. 
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This  valuable  immunity  of  the  priesthood  is  asserted,  not  only  in  the 
decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  but  was  cQn6nned  in  the  roost  ample  fonn 
by  many  of  the  greatest  emperors.*  As  k>ng  as  the  clerical  character 
remained,  the  person  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  in  some  degree  sacred ;  and 
unless  he  were  degraded  from  his  office,  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the  civil 
judge  durst  not  toucn  him.  But  as  the  power  of  degradation  was  lodged 
m  uie  spiritual  courts,  the  difficulty  ana  expense  of  obtainii^  such  a  sen^ 
fence,  too  oAen  secured  absolute  impunity  to  offenders.  I^ny  assumed 
the  clerical  character  for^^jtfier  reason,  man  that  it  might  screen  them 
£rom  die  punishment  whiA^Jetr  actions  deserved.!  The  Gennan  nobles 
complained  loudly,  that  these  anointed  malefactor?,  as  they  called  them^ 
seldom  suffered  capitally,  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  their 
mdependence  on  the  civil  magistrate  is  often  mentioned  in  the  remonstrances 
of  the  diets,  as  a  privilege  equally  pernicious  to  socie^,  and  to  the  monb 
of  the  cleisy. 

While  the  cleigy  asserted  the  privileges  of  their  own  order  with  so 
much  zeal,  the^  made  contmual  encroachments  upon  those  of  the  laity. 
All  causes  relative  to  matriinony,  to  testaments,  to  usuiy,  to  legitimacy  of 
birth,  as  well  as  those  which  concerned  ecclesiastical  revenues,  were 
thought  to  be  so  connected  with  religion,  that  they  could  be  tried  onlv  in 
the  8))iritaal  courts.  Not  satis6ed  with  this  ample  Jurisdiction,  which 
extended  to  one  half  of  the  subjects  that  ^ve  rise  to  litigation  among  men, 
the  cleigy,  with  wonderful  inmistry,  and  oy  a  thousand  inventions,  endea- 
voured to  draw  all  other  causes  into  theu*  own  courts.§  As  they  had 
erM^ossed  almost  the  whole  learning  known  in  the  dark  ages,  the  spiritual 
judges  were  commonly  so  far  superior  in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  those 
employed  in  the  secular  courts,  that  the  peoole  at  mst  favoured  any  stretch 
that  was  made  to  brin^  tiieir  affairs  under  tne  cognizance  of  a  judicature, 
on  the  decisions  of  which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect  confidence 
than  on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thus  the  interest  of  the  church,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  concurring  to  elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lay-magistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing.jl  By  means  of  this, 
vast  power  accrued  to  ecclesiastics,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  was 
made  to  their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages  to  the  persons  who 
administered  justice. 

The  penalty  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  enforced  their  sentences, 
added  great  weight  and  terror  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  censure  of 
excommunication  was  instituted  originally  tor  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
church ;  that  obstinate  offenders,  whose  impious  tenets  or  profane  lives 
were  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  might  be  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the 
faithful ;  tnis  ecclesiastics  did  not  scruple  to  convert  into  an  ei^ine  for 
promoting  then"  own  power,  and  they  indicted  it  on  the  most  mvolous 
occasions.  Whoever  despised  any  of  their  decisions,  even  concerning 
civil  matters,  immediately  incurred  this  dreadful  censure,  which  not  only 
excluded  them  from  all  tne  privile&^es  of  a  Christian,  but  deprived  them  of 
their  rights  as  men  and  citizens,^  and  the  dread  of  this  rendered  even 
the  most  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  obsequious  to  the  authority  of  the 
church. 

Nor  did  the  clergy  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  preserving  the  wealth 
and  power  which  they  had  acquired  with  such  industry  and  address. 
The  possessions  of  the  church,  being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared 
to  be  unalienable ;  so  that  the  funds  of  a  society,  which  was  daily  gaining 
and  could  never  lose,  grew  to  be  hnmens^.  In  Germany  it  was  computed 
that  the  ecclesiastics  nad  eot  into  their  hands  more  than  one  half  of  the 
oationaJ  property.**    In  oUier  countries,  the  proportion  varied ;  but  the 


•  QiOdMtd  CooadtBt  ImperiaL  FraBcof.  iffn,vcL  U.  M.  107.     t  .Rym«*B  FfBdcra.  roL  ^|BSl 
Ceaum 
Graraoi. 


1  Ceatam  Graviim.  sect.  3L  i  GiumoneBiaL of  Haples,  book  six.  tect.  X  H  CmUiai 

Graram.  acct,  9. 50. 64.        IT  IML  wet  34.        «»  IWil,  aact.  09 
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ihaie  belonging  to  the  church  was  every  where  prodig^us.  These  vast 
possessions  were  not  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  lands  of  the 
laity.  The  German  clergy  were  exempted  by  law  finom  all  taxes,*  and 
if^  on  any  extraordinair  emergence,  ecclesiastics  were  pleased  to  grant 
some  aid  towards  supplying  the  public  exigencies,  this  was  considered  as 
a  free  gift  flowing  firom  their  own  generosity,  which  the  civil  magistrate  had 
no  title  to  demand,  far  less  to  exact.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  sole- 
cism in  government,  the  laity  in  G^nnany  had  the  mortification  to  find 
themselves  loaded  with  excessive  imposit^g^because  such  as  possessed 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  from  a1|^bligation  to  support  or  to 
defend  the  state. 

Grievous,  howev^,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and  numerous  privileges  of 
the  derical  order  were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  they 
would  have  reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil,  if  these  haa  been 
possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves,  who  would 
nave  been  less  apt  to  make  an  improper  use  of  their  riches,  or  to  exercise 
their  rights  widi  unbecoming  rigour.  But  the  bishoi^  of  Rome  having 
early  put  in  a  claim,  the  boBest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  m 
beii^  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Christian  church,  they,' by  their 
profound  policy  and  unwearied  perseverance,  by  ^eir  address  m  availing 
themselves  of  every  circumstance  which  occurred,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the  necessity  of  others,  and  of  the 
credulitjr  of  the  people,  at  length  established  their  pretensions,  in  opposi- 
tion both  to  the  interest  and  common  sense  of  mankirtd.  Germany  was 
the  country  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  governed  with  most 
absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  deposed  some  of  its  most 
illustrious  emperors,  and  excited  their  subjects,  their  ministers,  and  even 
their  children,  to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these  contests,  the  popes 
continually  extended  their  own  immunities,  spoilii^  the  secular  princes 
gradually  of  their  most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  the  German  church  felt 
all  the  ngour  of  that  oppression  which  flows  from  subjection  to  fbre^ 
dominion,  and  foreign  exactions. 

The  rij^ht  of  conferring  benefices,  which  the  popes  usurped  durii^  that 
period  of  confusion,  was  an  acauisition  of  great  importance,  and  exalted 
the  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temporal.  The  emperors 
and  other  princes  of  Germany  had  long  been  in  possession  of  this  right, 
which  served  to  increase  both  their  authority  and  their  revenue.  But  by 
wresting  it  out  of  their  hands,  the  pc^es  were  enabled  to  fill  the  empire 
with  their  own  creatures ;  they  accustomed  a  great  body  of  every  prince's 
subjects  to  depend  not  upon  him,  but  upon  the  Roman  see ;  they  bestowed 
upon  strangers  the  richest  benefices  in  every  countiy ;  and  drained  their 
wealth  to  supply  the  luxury  of  a  foreign  court.  Even  the  patience  of  the 
most  superstitious  ages  could  no  longer  bear  such  oppressibn ;  and  so  loud 
and  frequent  were  the  complaints  and  murmurs  orine  Germans,  that  the 
popes,  afraid  of  irritating  them  too  far,  consented,  contrary  to  their  usual 
practice,  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  right  of  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during 
six  months  in  the  year,  leavii^  the  disposal  of  the  remainder  to  the  princes 
and  other  legal  patrons.! 

But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  for  eluding  an  agree- 
ment which  put  such  restraints  on  its  power.  The  practice  of  reserving 
certain  benefices  in  every  country  to  the  pope's  immediate  nomination, 
which  had  been  long  known,  and  often  complained  of,  was  extended  far 
beyond  its  ancient  bounds.  All  the  benefices  possessed  by  caidinals,  or 
any  of  the  numerous  cheers  in  the  Roman  court ;  those  held  by  penons 

*  Centon  Oravam.  srrt.  28.    Ooldaiti  Conrt.  Impcr.  U.  79.  106.    Pfeflbl  Hlal.  da  Droit  FiibL 
350. 374.       *  F.  Paul,  HiA.  of  Ecclci.  Ucnef  au^,    (;<;ia.  Cuuiut.  Iniper.  i. 406. 
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who  happened  to  die  at  Rome,  or  wilhui  forty  miles  of  that  city,  on  the^ 
joumey  to  or  &om  it ;  such  as  became  vacant  by  translation,  with  many 
othen«  were  included  in  the  number  of  reserved  benefices ;  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  stretching  the  matter  to  the  utmost,  oAed  coUated  to  benefices 
Tvhere  the  right  of  reservation  had  not  been  declared,  oa  pretence  of 
having  mentally  reserved  this  privilege  to  themselves.  Tne  right  of 
reservation,  however,  even  with  this  extension,  had  certain  limits,  as  it 
could  be  exercised  only  where  the  benefice  was  actually  vacant,  and  there- 
fore in  order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power  unbounded,  expedaiive 
graces,  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to  succeed  to  a  benefice  upon  the 
ni5t  vacancy  that  should  happen,  were  brought  into  use.  By  means  of 
these,  Germany  was  filled  witn  persons  who  were  servilely  dependent  on 
the  court  of  Kome,  from  whicn  they  had  received  such  reversionary 
grants :  princes  were  defrauded,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  prerogatives ; 
uie  rkhts  of  lay-patrctas  were  pre-occupied,  and  rendered  almost  entirely 
vain.* 

The  manner  in  which  these  extraordinary  powers  were  exercise(], 
lefidered  them  still  more  odious  and  intolerable.  The  avarice  and  eztor- 
tioo  of  the  court  ci  Rome  were  become  excessive  almost  to  a  proverb. 
The  practice  of  selling  benefices  was  so  notorious,  that  no  pains  were 
taken  to  conceal,  or  to  dis^ise  it  Companies  of  merchants  openly 
purchased  the  benefices  of  different  districts  m  Germany  from  the  pope  s 
ministers,  and  retailed  them  at  an  advanced  price.f  I^ious  men  beheld 
with  deep  regret  these  simoniacal  transactions,  so  unworthy  the  mim'sters 
of  a  Christian  church ;  while  politicians  complained  of  the  loss  sustained 
hy  the  exportation  of  so  much  wealth  in  that  irreligious  traffic. 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  dSew,  by  its  stated  and 
legal  impositions,  from  all  the  countries  acknowledging  its  authority,  were 
soconsiaeTabie,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
murmured  at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  by  unnecessary  or  illicit 
means.  Every  ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  his  benefice, 
paid  annatSf  or  one  year's  produce  of  his  living,  to  the  pope  ;  and  as  that 
tax  was  exacted  with  great  rigour,  its  amount  was  very  great.  To  this 
must  be  added,  the  firequent  demands  made  by  the  popes  of  free  gifts 
horn  the  clergy,  together  with  the  extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upon 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  on  pretence  of  expeditions  against  the  Turks, 
seldom  intended,  or  carried  into  execution  ;  and  fipom  the  whole,  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  flowed  continually  to 
Rome,  may  be  estimated. 

Such  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  enormous 
power  aqd  privileges  of  the  clergy,  before  the  Reformation ;  such  the 
oppressive  rigour  of  that  dominion  which  the  popes  had  established  oves 
tbe  Christian  world  ;  and  such  the  sentiments  concerning  them  that  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  has 
this  sketch  been  copied  from  the  controversial  writers  of  that  age,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  dbputation,  may  be  suspected  of  having  exaggerated  the 
enotSf  or  of  having  misrepresented  the  conduct  of  that  church  which  they 
laboured  to  overturn :  it  is  formed  upon  more  authentic  evidence,  upon 
the  memorials  and  remonstrances  of  the  Imperial  diets,  coolly  enumerating 
tiie  grievances  under  which  the  empire  groaned,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
ftmss  of  them.  Dissatisfaction  must  have  arisen  to  a  great  height  among 
the  people,  when  these  mve  assemblies  expressed  themselves  with  that 
degree  of  acrimony  whicn  abounds  in  their  remonstrances :  and  if  they 
demanded  the  abolition  of  those  enormities  with  so  much  venemence,  the 

t  CteOim  Gravam.  uect,  31.    Fascic  Rer.  expel,  iu.  334.    Gold.  CoiMt.  Impor.  1. 301*  404, 40& 
ftftal,  fltaC  or  EccLBoMf  107.190.       t  F«M:icBer.eipet.i.8S0. 
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people^  we  may  be  assured,  uttered  their  sentunents  and  desires  in  bolder 
and  more  yimlent  langua^. 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  joke^  Luther  addressed  him- 
self witii  certainty  of  ^success.  As  they  had  long  felt  its  weight,  and  had 
borne  it  with  impatience,  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  offer  of  pro- 
curing them  deliverance.  Hence  proceeded  the  fond  and  eager  reception 
that  his  doctrines  met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread  over 
all  the  provinces  of  Germany.  Even  the  impetuosity  and  fierceness  of 
Luther's  spirit,  his  confidence  in  asserting  his  oven  opinions,  and  the  arro- 
gance as  well  as  contempt  wherewith  he  treated  all  who  differed  from 
him,  which  in  a^s  of  greater  moderation  and  refinement,  have  been 
reckoned  defects  m  the  character  of  that  reformer,  did  not  appear  exces- 
sive to  his  contemporaries  whose  minds  were  strongly  agitated  by  those 
interesting  controversies  which  he  carried  on,  and  who  had  themselves 
endured  the  rieour  of  papal  tyranny,  and  seen  the  corruptions  in  the  church 
against  which  ne  exciaimed. 

Nor  were  they  offended  at  that  gross  scurrility  with  which  his  polemical 
writiT^  are  filled,  or  at  the  low  buffooneiy  which  he  sometimes  introduces 
into  his  g^vest  discourses.  No  dispute  was  managed  in  those  rude  times 
without  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  common,  even 
on  the  most  solemn  occasion,  and  in  treating  the  most  sacred  subjects. 
So  far  were  either  of  these  from  doing  hurt  to  his  cause,  that  invective  and 
ridicule  had  some  effect,  as  well  as  more  laudable  arguments,  in  exposing 
the  errors  of  popeiy,  and  in  determining  mankind  to  abandon  them. 

Besides  all  tnese  causes  of  Luther  s  rapid  progress,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook  it,  he 
reaped  advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitbus  circumstances,  the 
beneficial  influence  of  which  none  of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  course 
had  enjoyed.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  about  half  a  century  beiore  his  time,  fiy  this  fortunate  discovery, 
the  facility  of  acquiring  and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderfully 
increased,  and  Luther's  oooks,  which  must  otherwise  have  made  their  way 
slowly  and  with  uncertainty  into  distant  countries,  spread  at  once  all  over 
Europe.  Nor  were  they  read  only  by  the  rich  and  tne  learned,  who  alone 
bad  access  to  l)ooks  before  that  invention ;  they  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  Judges,  ventured  to  examine  and 
to  reject  many  doctrines  which  they  had  formerly  been  required  to  believe, 
without  being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a  circumstance  extremely 
friendly  to  the  Reformation.  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mind  with  liberal  and  sound  know- 
-iedj^,  roused  itlrom  that  profound  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk 
duhng  several  centuries.  Mankind  seem,  at  that  period,  to  have  recovered 
the  powers  of  inquiring  and  of  thinking  for  themselves,  faculties  of  which 
they  had  long  lost  the  use ;  and  fond  of  the  acquisition,  they  exercised 
them  with  great  boldness  upon  all  subjects.  They  were  not  now  afraid 
of  entering  an  uncommon  path,  or  of  embracing  a  new  opinion.  Novelty 
appears  rather  to  have  been  a  recommendation  of  a  doctrine ;  and  instead 
of  oein^  startled  when  the  daring  hand  of  Luther  drew  aside  or  tore  the 
veil  which  covered  established  errors,  the  genius  of  the  age  applauded 
and  aided  the  attempt.  Luther,  though  a  stranger  to  elegance  in  taste  or 
composition,  zealously  promoted  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature  ;  and 
sensible  of  its  being  necessai^  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  scriptures, 
he  himself  had  acauired  considerable  knowledge  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tonnes.  ^  Melancthon,  and  some  other  of  his  disciples,  were  emi- 
nent proficients  in  the  polite  arts ;  and  as  the  same  ignorant  monks  who 
opposed  the  introduction  of  learning  into  Germany,  set  themselves  with 
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Mnatlfifiroenen  against  Luther's  opmioDSy  and  declared  the  goodieoeptkio 
€l  the  httter  ta  be  the  eflect  of  the  progress  which  the  former  had  made, 
ttte  cause  cS  leanuii^  and  of  the  ReformatioB  came  to  be  considered  as 
closely  connected  with  each  other,  and,  in  eteiy  country,  had  the  same 
firiends  and  the  same  enemies.  This  enabled  the  reformers  to  carry  on 
the  contest  at  first  with  g^at  superiority.  Erudition,  industiy,  accuracy 
of  sentiment,  ptnity  of  composition,  even  wit  and  raillery,  were  almost 
"wholly  on  their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  over  illiterate  monks,  whose 
rude  arguments,  expressed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  shrle,  were  found 
iDsi^Scient  for  the  defence  of  a  ^stem,  the  errors  of  which,  all  the  art 
and  ingenuity  of  its  later  and  mcnre  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able 
topaHIate. 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of  learning  excited  in 
Elmope,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided  in 
bis  progress,  and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by 
persons  who  did  not  wish  success  to  his  undertaking.  The  greater  part  of 
the  iisenious  men  who  applied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  towards 
Ibe  close  of  the  fifteenth  centum  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
though  they  had  no  intention,  ana  perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  esta- 
blisl^  system  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  absurdity  of  many  tenets 
and  practices  authorized  by  the  church,  and  perceived  the  futility  of  those 
aignments  by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured  to  defend  them.  Their 
contempt  of^  these  advocates  for  the  received  errors,  led  them  fiequently 
to  expose  the  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to  ridicule  dieir  ig^rance 
with  great  fieedom  and  severity,  dy  this,  men  were  prepared  for  the 
more  serious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Luther,  and  their  reverence  both 
for  the  doctnnes  and  persons  against  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably 
abated.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Germany.  When  the  first 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  learning  in  that  country, 
the  ecclesiastics  there,  who  were  still  more  ignorant  than  their  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progress  with  more 
active  zeal ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  attacked  them 
with  greater  violence.  In  the  writings  of  Reucblin,  Hutten,  and  the  other 
revivers  of  leamii^  in  Germany,  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  censored  with  an  acrimony  of  style  little  inferior  to  that  of  Luther 
bini8el£* 

FrofD  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequenti^trictures  of  Erasmus  upon 
the  errors  of  the  church,  as  well  as  upon  the  i^porance  and  vices  of  the 
der^.  His  reputation  and  authority  were  so  high  in  Europe,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  woiks  were  read  with  such 
universal  admiration,  that  the  effect  of  these  dessrves  to  be  hientioned  as 
one  of  the  circumstances  whicti  contributed  considerably  towards  Luther's 
success.  Erasmus,  having  been  destined  for  the  church,  and  trained  up  in 
ihe  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  applied  himself  more  to  theolo- 
gical inquiries  than  anj  of  the  revivers  of  learning  in  that  age.  His  acute 
jodement  and  extensive  erudition  enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors, 
both  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Romish  church.  Some  of  these 
be  confuted  with  great  solidity  oi  reasoning  and  force  of  eloquence.  Others 
be  treated  as  objects  of  ridicule,  and  turned  against  them  that  irresistible 
torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit,  of  which  he  had  the  command. 
There  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish  church,  which 
Lcther  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  had  been  previously  animadverted 
upon  by  Erasmus,  and  had  afforded  him  subject  either  oi  censure  or  of 
lailleiy.  Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  his  attack  upon  the  church, 
Eraflouis  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct ;  he  courted  the  friendship  of 
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several  of  his  disciples  and  patroiis,  and  condemned  ,tbe  bclutviour 
spirit  of  his  adversaries.*  He  concurred  openly  with  him  in  inveidhii^ 
against  the  school  divines,  as  the  teachers  of  a  system  equally  unedi^ij]|r 
and  obscure.  He  joined  him  in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  attention  of  men 
to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  as  the  only  standard  of  religious  truth.t 

Various  circumstances,  however,  prevented  Erasmus  from  iK^ding  tfa« 
same  course  with  Luther.  The  natural  timidity  of  his  temper ;  his  wanC 
of  that  strength  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  reformer  ;|  his  excessive  deference  fcnr  persons  in  high 
station ;  his  dread  of  losing  the  pensions  and  other  emoluments,  which  their 
liberality  had  conferred  upon  him ;  Jbis  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes 
of  reforming  abuses  gradually,  and  by  gentle  methods,  all  concurred  in 
determining  him  not  ^y  to  repress  and  to  moderate  the  zeal  with  which 
he  had  once  been  animated  against  the  errors  of  the  chuich,§  but  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  Luther  and  his  opponents. 
But  though  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure  Luther  as  too  daring  and  im- 
petuous, and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  write  asainst  him,  he  must, 
nevertheless,  be  considered  as  his  forerunner  and  auxiliaiy  in  this  war  upon 
the  church.  He  first  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Luther  cherished  and 
broi^t  to  maturity.  His  raillery  and  oblique  censures  prenared  the. way 
£oT  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  tnis  light  Erasmus 
appeared  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish  church  in  his  own  times.| 
In  this  light  he  must  be  considered  by  eveiy  person  conversant  in  the  his- 
toid of  tnat  period. 

In  this  long  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  which  combined  in 
favourinfi;  the  progress  of  Luther's  opinions,  or  in  weakening  the  resistance 
of  his  adversaries,  I  have  avoided  entering  into  annr  discussion  of  the  theo- 
logical doctrines  of  popeir,  and  have  not  attempted  to  show  how  repugnant 
they  are  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  how  destitute  of  any  foun^ition 
in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  die  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
leaving  those  topics  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  province 
they  peculiarly  oelong.  cut  when  we  add  the  effect  of  these  religioui 
considerations  to  the  influence  of  political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
united  operation  of  both  on  the  human  mind  must  have  been  sudden  and 
irresistible.  Though,  to  Luther's  contemporaries,  who  were  too  near 
perhaps  to  the  scene,  or  too  deeply  interested  in  it,  to  trace  the  cause  with 
accuracy,  or  to  examine  them  witn  coolness,  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
opinions  spread  appeared  to  be  so  unaccountable,  that  some  of  them  im*- 
puted  it  to  a  certam  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which 
scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  o^er  the  world,ir  it  it 
evident,  that  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of 
powerful  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  providence,  and  happily  conspiring 
to  that  end.  This  attempt  to  investigate  these  causes,  ana  to  throw  li^t 
on  an  event  so  sin^lar  and  important,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an 
unnecessary  digression. — I  return  from  it  to  the  course  of  the  histoiy. 

The  diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations  with  that  slow  formality 
peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  internal  police  of  the  empire.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Imperial  chamber  was  confirmed,  and  the  fonns  of  its 
proceeding  rendered  more  fixed  and  regular.    A  council  of  regency  was 

*  Beckeod.'Ub.  i.  p.  40. 96.  f  Yonder  Hurdt,  Hktor.  Utermr.  Refonaa.i«nL  Gerdea.  Hiat 
firanf .  RenoT.  i.  147. 

t  Inmat  hlmsdf  to  eandtd  enovgh  to  acknowledge  Uils:  "Luther.*'  mj9  he,  "hu  giTra  oa 
many  a  wbolesome  doctrine,  and  many  a  good  countd.  I  widi  be  baa  not  defeated  the  effect  of 
them  by  intolerable  faults.  But  if  he  had  written  every  thing  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner, 
I  had  noiacttnatioo  to  die  fbr  the  sake  of  truth.  Every  man  hath  not  the  courage  requisite  to  roaka 
amartvr;  and  I  am  afraid  that,  if  I  were  put  to  the  trial,  1  should  imitate  Sl  Peter."  Eplit.£raani 
in  Jortm's  Life  of  Erasm.  vol.  i.  p.  373. 
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apponxted  to  asrist  FerdinaDd  in  the  gnovernment  of  the  empire  during  any 
occasioDal  absence  of  the  emperor ;  wnich«  from  the  extent  of  the  emperor's 
domimons,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  af^drs,  was  an  event  tiiat 
m^fat  be  frequently  expected.*    The  state  of  religion  was  then  taken 
into  cpDsideration.    There  was  not  wanting  sonte  plausible  reason  which 
m^t  have  induced  Charles  to  have  declared  himself  the  protector  of 
Luther^cause,  or  at  least  to  have  connived  at  its  proeress.    If  he  had 
poss^»ed  no  other  dominions,  but  those  which  belonged  to  him  in  Ger- 
many^  and  no  other  crown  besides  the  Imperial,  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed, perhaps,  to  favour  a  man,  who  asserted  so  boldly  the  privileges  and 
immunities  tor  which  the  empire  had  stru^led  so  long  with  the  popes. 
But  the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  Trancis  I.  was  forming  against 
Charles,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  views  more 
exten»ve  than  those  which  would  have  suited  a  German  prince ;  and 
it  bein^  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pope's  friendsbip,  this 
determined  him  to  treat  Luther  with  great  severity,  as  the  most  effectual 
method  of  soothing  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  measures.    His  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  this  rendered  him  not  unwilling  to  gratify  the  papal 
]qg;ates  in  Germany,  who  insisted  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  de- 
liberation, the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  had  already 
excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible  heretic.    Such  an  abrupt  manner  of 
proceeding,  however,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and  unjust  by  the 
'  members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a  point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person, 
and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or  not  to  those  opinions  which  had 
drawn  upon  nim  the  censures  of  the  church.f    Not  only  the  emperor,  but 
all  the  princes  thnn^  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  him  a 
sa£^cooduct ;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  [March  6th,] 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  bis  promises 
of  protection  from  any  injury  or  violence .{    Luther  did  not  hesitate  one 
moment  about  yielding  obedience,  and  set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the 
herald  who  had  broismt  ttie  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct.    While  on 
his  jouniey,  maoy  ofnis  fiiends,  whom  the  fate  of  Huss,  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  an  Imperial  safe- 
conduct,  £lled  with  solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  him  not  to  rush 
wantonly  into  the  midst  of  danger.    But  Luther,  superior  to  such  terrors, 
silencedTthem  with  this  repfc  "I  am  lawfully  called,"  said  he, "  to  appear 
in  that  city,  and  thither  wul  I  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many 
devite,  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses,  were  there  combined  against  me.'^ 
The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  such  as  he  might  have 
reckoned  a  fyll  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause 
had  been  die  princij^es  by  which  he  was  inmienced.    Greater  crowds 
assembled  US  behold  him,  th^n  had  appeared  at  the  emperor's  public 
entry ;  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personages  of  the 
higliest  ranlOl  and  he  was  treated  wi&  all  the  respect  paid  to  those  who 
possess  the  power  of  directing  the  understandii^  and  sentiments  of  other 
men ;  an  homage,  more  sincere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which 
^  pre-emiDence  in  birth  or  condition  can  command.    At  his  appearance  before 

the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  decency,  and  with  equal  firmness*  He 
readily  acknowledged  an  excess  d  vehemence  and  acrimomr  in  his  con- 
trovenial  writii^  out  refiised  to  retract  his  opinions,  unless  he  were  con- 
vinced of  their  lalsehood ;  or  to  consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other 
mle  tfian  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevafl  on  him  to  depart  from  his  resolution,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed to  imitate  {he  example  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  by  punishing 
the  aoAor  of  dus  pestilent  heresy,  who  was  now  in  their  power,  to  deliver 
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fbe  church  at  ooce  from  such  an  evil.  But  the  members  of  the  diet,  re- 
fijsiqg  to  expoKse  the  Grerman  iotegrit^r  to  fresh  reproach  by  a  second  vio- 
latioD  of  public  faith ;  and  Charles  beings  no  less  unwilling  to  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  beginning  of  bb  administration  by  such  an  ignominious  action, 
Luther 
city 

bjra --'•«''. 

criminal,  of  all  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire, 
forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  requiring  all  to  concur 
in  seizing  his  person  as  soon  as  the  term  specified  in  his  safe-conduct  mas 
ezpiTed.T 

but  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  effect,  the  execution  of  it 
being  prevented,  partly  by  the  multiplicity  of  occupations,  which  the 
commotions  in  Spam,  together  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Lovv-Coun- 
tries,  created  to  the  emperor ;  and  partly  by  a  prudent  precaution  em- 
ployed-by  the  elector  of^  Saxony,  Luther's  faithful  and  discerning  patron. 
As  Luther,  on  his  return  fix)m  Worms,  was  passing  near  Altenstein  in  Thu- 
ringia«  a  number  of  horsemen  in  masks  rushed  suddenly  out  of  a  wood, 
where  the  elector  had  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  sur- 
roundii^  his  company,  earned  him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to 
Wartburg,  a  strong  castle  not  far  distant.  There  me  elector  ordered  him 
to  be  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  or  agreeable,  but  the  place  of 
his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  Tuiy  of  the  present  storm 
a^inst  him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  of 
Europe.  In  this  solitude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  he 
frequently  called  his  Patmos,  afler  the  name  of  that  Island  to  which  the 
apostle ,  John  was  banished,  he  exerted  his  usual  vigour  and  industnr  in 
defence  of  his  doctrines,  or  in  confutation  of  his  adversaries,  publishing 
several  treatises,  which  revived  the  spirit  of  his  foUowers,  astonished  to  a 
great  degree,  and  disheartened  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their 
leader. 

During  his  ccnfinement,  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground,  acmiiring 
the  ascendant  in  almost  every  city  in  Saxony.  At  this  time,  the  Augus- 
tinians  of  Wittembeig,  with  the  approbation  of  the  university,  and  the 
connivance  of  the  elector,  ventured  upon  the  fint  step  towards  an  alteration 
in  the  established  forms  of  public  worahip,  by  abofishii^  the  celebration 
of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  Ae  laity 
in  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Whatever  consdation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  disciples,  or  the 

Erogress  of  his  docb'ines  in  his  own  countiy,  afforded  Luther  in  nis  retreat, 
e  there  received  information  of  two  events  which  considei^bly  damped 
his  joy,  as  they  seemed  to  lay  insuperable  obstacles  in  Ae  way  of  propa- 
gating his  principles,  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  One 
was«  a  solemn  decree,  condemning  his  opinions,  pul^ished  by  the  university 
of  Paris,  the  most  ancient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  respectable  of  the 
learned  societies  in  Europe.  The  other  was  the  answer  written  to  hb 
book  concerning  the  Babylonish  captivity  by  Heniy  VIII.  of  England. 
That  monarch,  having  been  educated  under  the  eye  of  a  suspicious  father, 
irho,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attendiog  to  business,  kept  him  occupied  in 
ike  study  of  literature,  still  retained  a  greater  love  of  learning,  and  stronger 
^bits  of  application  to  it,  than  are  common  amon^  princes  of  so  active  a 
disposition  and  such  violent  passions.  Being  ambitious  of  acquiring  glory 
of  eveiy  kmd,  as  well  as  zealously  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  and 
highly  exasperated  against  Luther,  who  bad  treated  Thomas  Aquinas,  his 
favourite  author,  with  ^ait  contempt,  Henry  did  not  think  it  enov^  to 
exert  his  royal  authority  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  reformer,  but 
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lesolred  fikewMe  |o  combat  them  with,  scholastic  weapons.  With  this 
▼lew  be  published  his  treatise  on  the  Seven  Sacramenls^  which,  though 
IbigotteD  at  present,  as  books  of  controversy  always  are,  when  the  occasSn 
that  produced  them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ingenuity  and 
acutcmssy  and  was  lepr^ented  by  the  flattery  of  his  couitien  to  be  a 
woikof  siich  wonderful  science  and  learning,  as  exalted  him  no  less  above 
other  authois  in  merit,  than  he  was  distin^ished  among  them  by  his  rank. 
The  pope,  to  whom  it  was  presented  with  the  greatest  formality  in  full 
coDsistofy,  spoke  of  it  in  such  terms,  as  H  it  had  been  dictated  by  inftne- 
diate  inspiration ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  the  mtitude  of  the  church  for 
his  eitraordinaiy  zeal,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faithy 
so  appellation  which  Heniy  soon  forfeited  in  the  opmion  of  those  from 
whom  be  derived  it,  and  which  is  still  retained  by  his  successors,  though 
the  avowed  enemies  of  those  opinions,  by  contendii^  for  which  he  merited 
that  honourable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not  overawed,  either  by 
the  authority  of  the  universitv,  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon  pub- 
lished his  animadversions  on  00th,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and  severe, 
than  he  would  have  used  in  conniting  his  meanest  antagonist.  This  in- 
decent bddness,  nistead  of  shocking  nis  contemporaries,  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  new  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit.  A  controversy  managed 
by  disputants  so  iflustnoi^  drew  universal  attention  ^  and  such  was  the 
contagion  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  a^, 
and  80  powerfid  the  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines  of  me 
reformers  on  their  first  pubHcatioo,  that,  in  £pite  of  both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  combined  against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts 
bodi  in  France  and  in  England. 

Ik>w  desirous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put  a  stop  to  Luther's 
progress,  he  was  often  obliged,  during  the  diet  at  Woipis.  to  turn  his 
tho^ghts  to  matters  still  more  interesting,  and  which  demanded  more  im- 
mediate attention.    A  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  him  and  the» 
French  king  in  Navam,  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  in  Italy :  and  it  re- 
quired either  ^at  address  to  avert  the  danger,  or  timely  ana  wise  pre- 
cautkuis  to  resist  it.    Eveiy  circumstance,  at  that  juncture,  inclined  Chsuies 
to  prefer  the  former  measure.    Spain  was  torn  with  intestine  commotions. 
In  Italy,  he  had  not  hitherto  secured  the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.    In 
&e  Low-Ckxintries,  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with 
France,  the  fatal  eflects  of  which  on  their  commerce  they  had  often  ex- 
perieooed.    Frcnn  these  considerations,  as  well  ^  from  me  solicitude  of 
ClueTFes,  daring  his  whole  administration,  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
two  Dxnarehs,  proceeded  the  emperor's  backwardness  to  commence  hos- 
tilities.   But  Francis  and  his  ministers  did  not  breathe  the  same  pacific 
spirit.    He  easily  foresaw  that  concord  could  not  long  subsist,  where 
interest,  emulation,  and  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  i>ossessed 
several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  the  hc^s  of  surprising  his 
rival,  and  of  overpowering  him  before  he  could  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence.     The  French  King's  dominions,  irom  their  compact 'situation, 
from  their  subjection  to  the  royal  authority,  from  the  genius  of  the  people, 
food  of  war,  and  attached  to  their  sovereign  by  eveiy  tie  of  duhr  and 
aflfectioD,  were  more  capable  of  a  great  or  sudden  eSorU  than  the  larger 
bat  disoDited  territories  of  tiie  emperor,  in  one  part  of  which  the  people 
were  ID  arms  against  his  ministers,  and  in  aU  his  prerogative  was  more 
limited  than  that  of  his  rival. 

The  only  princes,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  have  kept  down,  or  to  have 
fitii^aisbed  this  flame  on  its  first  appearance,  either  neglected  to  exert 
tbemteives,  or  were  active  in  kindling  and  ^readine  it.  Bemy  VIII. 
tboiffh  be  aflfected  to  assume  the  name  of  mediator,  ^na  both  parties  made 
feqi^t  appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartialitjr  which  suited  that 
danctcr.    TVolsey,  by  his  artifices,  had  estranged  him  so  entirely  from 
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tiie  Frmch  kw,  that  be  secretly  fomented  the  discord  which  he  ought  to 
have  composed,  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  pretext  to  join  his  aims 
to  those  of  the  emperor.* 

Leo's  endeavours  to  excite  discoid  -between  the  emperor  and  Francis 
were  more  avowed,  and  had  greater  influence.  *  Not  only  his  duty,  as  the 
common  father  of  Christendom,  but  his  interest  as  an  Italian  ^tentate, 
called  upon  the  pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  h^nquillity,  and 
to  avoid  any  measure  that  might  overturn  the  system,  which,  after  much 
bloodshed,  and  many  negotiations,  was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly Leo,  who  instantly  discerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  had 
formed  a  scheme,  upon  Charles's  promotion  to  tne  Imperial  digm'ty,  of 
rendering  himself  the  umpire  between  the  rivals,  by  soothir^  them  alter- 
nately, while  he  entered  into  no  close  confederacy  with  either ;  and  a 
pontiff  less  ambitious  and  enterprising,  mi^t  have  saved  Europe  from 
many  calamities  by  adhering  to  tnis  plan.  But  this  high  spirited  prelate, 
who  was  still  in  tne  prime  of  life,  loneed  passionately  to  distinguish  his 
pontificate  by  some  splendid  action.  He  was  impatient  to  wash  away  the 
mfamy  of  having  lost  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  acquisition  of  which  re- 
flected so  much  lustre  on  the  administration  of  his  predecessor  Julius.  He 
beheld,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians  in  that  age,  the  dominion 
which  the  Transalpine,  or  as  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  arrogance, 
denominated  them,  the  barbarous  nations,  had  attained  in  Italy.  He 
£bittered  himself,  that  after  assisting  the  one  monarch  to  strip  the  other  of 
his  possessions  in  that  country,  he  might  find  means  of  driving  out  the 
victor  in  his  turn,  and  acquire  the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  the  libeity 
and  happiness  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII., 
when  every  state  was  governed  by  its  native  princes,  or  its  own  laws,  and 
unacquainted  with  a  loreign  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this 
project  may  seem,  it  was  the  favourite  object  of  almost  every  Italian 
'Eminent  for  genius  or  enterprise  during  ^reat  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  vainly  hoped,  that  by  superior  skill  in  the  artifices  and  refinements 
of  negotiation,  they  should  be  able  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  nations,  less 
polished  indeed  than  themselves,  but  much  more  powerful  and  warlike, 
oo  allurinjB^  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo,  that  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
tleness ofnis  disposition,  and  his  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of^a  refined 
and  luxurious  ease,  he*hastened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to 
plunge  himself  into  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  impetuosity  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius.t 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the  monarchs  he 
would  take  for  his  confederate  against  the  other.  Both  of  them  courted 
his  friendship ;  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  last  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Francis.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  which  the  confederacy  agreed  to  divide  oetween  them. 
The  pope,  it  is  probable,  flattered  himself,  that  the  brisk  and  active  spirit 
of  Francis,  seconded  by  the  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the 
start  of  the  slow  and  wary  councils  of  the  emperor,  and  tiiat  they  mig4it 
overrun  with  ease  this  detached  portion  of  his  dominions,  ill  provided  Tor 
defence,  and  always  the  prey  of  every  invader.  But  whether  the  French 
king,  by  discoverim^  too  opemy  his  suspicion  of  Leo's  sincerity,  disappointed 
these  hc^^es  >  whether  tiie  hieaty  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  pope's  to  cover 
the  more  serioos  negotiations  which  he  was  carrying  on  with  Charles ; 
whedier  be  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  greater  advantages  from 
a  union  with  that  prince ;  or  whether  he  was  soothed  by  the  zeS  whidi 
Charles  had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  church  in  condemning  Luther ; 
ctrtain  it  ii,  that  he  soon  deserted  his  new  ally,  and  made  overtures  of 
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friendflhipf  thou^  with  mat  secrecy,  to  the  emperor.*  Dod  Jolm  Jftnoel, 
the  same  man  who  haa  been  the  ravourite  of  rhilipi  and  whose  address 
had  disconcerted  all  Ferdinand's  schemes,  havioe  been  delivered^  Qpon  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  confined,  was 
now  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  improving 
this  fiaiTourable  disposition  in  the  pope  to  his  masters  advantage.!  To  him 
the  conduct  of  this  nerotiation  was  entirely  committed;  and  being  care- 
fully concealed  from  Uhievres,  whose  aversion  from  a  war  with  France 
would  have  prompted  him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it,  an  alliance  between 
the  poffe  and  emperor  was  quickly  concluded^  [May  8].  The  chief 
articles  in  this  treaty*,  ^bich  proved  the  foundation  of  Chs^ers  grandeur  in 
Italy,  were,  that  the  pope  and  emperor  should  Join  their  forces  to  expel 
the  French  out  of  the  Milanese,  the  possession  ot  which  should  be  granted 
to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who  had  resided  at  Trent 
since  the  time  that  his  brother  Maximilian  had  been  dispossessed  of  his 
dominions  by  the  French  king;  that  Parma  and  Placentia  should  be 
restored  to  the  church :  that  the  emperor  should  assist  the  pope  in  con- 
oueriqg  Ferrara ;  th^t  toe  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  kinrdom  of  Naples  to 
me  H^My  See  should  be  increased ;  that  tb^  emperor  should  take  the  iamily 
of  Medici  under  his  protection :  that  he  should  grant  to  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ducats  upon  the  archbishopric  of  Tdedo; 
and  should  settle  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  same  value  upon 
Alexander  the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

The  transacting  an  a£&ir  of  sucb  moment  without  his  participation, 
api>eaied  to  Chievres  so  decisive  a  proof  of  his  having  lost  tne  ascendant 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  over  the  mind  of  his  pupily  that  his 
chagrin  on  this  account,  added  to  the  melancholy  with  whicn  he  was  over* 
whelmed  on  taking  a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoidable  calamities 
attending  a  war  against  France,  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  days.^  But 
thoueh  mis,  perfaa|)s,  may  be  only  the  conjecture  of  historians,  fond  ^ 
attributing  every  tnin^  that  befalls  illustrious  personages  to  extraordinaiy 
causes,  and  of  ascribit^  even  their  diseases  and  death  to  the  efect  of 
political  passions,  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb  the  enjoyment  than  to 
abridge  tn^  period  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  his  death,  at  this  critical  junc« 
ture,  exti^rujsbed  all  hopes  of  avoiding;  a  rupture  with  FraiKe.ll  This 
event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from  a  minister,  k>  whose  authority  he  had 
been  accustoiled  firom  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference, 
as  checked  and  depressed  his  genius,  and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupil- 
age, unbecoming  his  years  as  well  as  his  rank.  "But  this  restraint  being 
removed,  the  native  powers  of  his  mind  were  permitted  to  unfold  them- 
selves, and  he  began  to  display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in 
action,  as  exceeded  the  hopes  of  his  contemporaries,^  and  command  the 
admmitlon  of  posterity. 

While  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in  consequence  of  their 
secret  aJliance,  to  attack  Milan,  hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter. 
Phe  children  of  John  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  haying  often  demanded 
(be  restitution  of  their  hereditary  domim'ons,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
ind  Charles  haying  as  often  eluded  their  requests  upon  very  frivolous 
pretexts,  Francis  thoujght  himself  authorized  by  that  treahr  to  assist  the 
exiled  faniily.  The  juiKture  appeared  extremely  fayooraole  for  such  an 
^terprise.  Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions ;  the 
trn^  usually  stationed  there  had  been  called  away  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions in  Spain ;  the  Spanish  malecontents  warmly  solicited  him  to  inyade 
Navarre,^  in  which  a  considerable  faction  was  ready  to  declare  for  the 
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desceodants  of  their  ancient  monarchs.  But  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  givini^  offence  to  the  emperor,  or  king  of  England^  Francis 
directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  that  of  Hennr  d'Albret.  The  conduct  of  these  troops  was 
committed  to  Andrew  de  Foix,  de  FEsparre,  a  young  nobleman,  whom  his 
near  alliance  to  the  unfortunate  king,  whose  battles  he  was  to  fight,  and 
what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Chateau- 
Briand,  Francis'  favourite  mistress,  recommended  to  that  important  tmst^ 
for  which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.  But  as  there  was  no 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Navarre,  without  meetine"  with  any  obstruction  but  from 
the  citadel  of  Pampeluna.  The  additional  works  lo  this  fortress,  begun 
by  Ximenes,  were  still  unfinished ;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have 
deserved  notice,  if  Initio  Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  had  not  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  progress  of  a  lingerine^ 
cure,  Loyola  happened  to  have  no  other  amusement  man  what  he  founa 
in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints :  the  effect  of  this  on  his  mind,  naturaUj 
enthusiastic,  but  ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with  such  a 
desire  of  emulating  the  glory  of  these  fabulous  wcMthies  of  the  Romish 
church,  as  led  him  into  the  wildest  and  most  extra vafi^t  adventures, 
which  terminated  at  last  in  instituting  the  society  of  Jesuits^  the  most 
political  and  best  ree^lated  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  and  from  which 
mankind  have  derived  more  advantages,  and  received  greater  ii^uiy,  than 
from  any  other  of  those  religious  fraternities. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  Pampeluna,  TEsparre  had  been  satisfied  with 
taking  proper  precautions  for  securing  his  conquest,  the  king^dom  of 
Navarre  might  still  have  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  in 
reality,  as  well  as  In  title.  But  pushed  on  by  youthful  ardour,  and 
encourafi^ed  by  Francis,  who  was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  he 
ventured  to  pass  the  confines  of  Navarre,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Logrqgno,  a 
small  town  m  Castile.  This  roused  the  Castilians,  who  had  hitherto 
beheld  the  rapid  proeress  of  his  arms  with  great  unconcern,  and  the  dis- 
sensions in  that  kingdom  (of  which  a  full  account  shall  be  given^  being 
almost  composed,  both  parties  exerted  themselves  with  emulation  in  defence 
of  their  countiy ;  the  one  that  it  might  efface  the  memory  of  past  miscon- 
duct by  its  present  zeal;  the  other,  mat  it  might  add  to  the  merit  of  having 
subdued  the  emperor's  rebellious  subjects,  and  of  repulsine  his  foreign 
enemies.  The  sudden  advance  of  their  troops,  together  with  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Loj^rogno,  obliged  the  French  general 
to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  The  ^anish  army,  which  increased  eveij 
day,  harassjne  him  durii^  his  retreat,  ne,  instead  of  taking  shelter  under 
the  canon  of  Pampeluna,  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops  which  were 
inarching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  thoi^h  far  superior  to  him 
in  numl^r,  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with  so  little  conduct,  that  his 
forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himself,  together  with  his  principal  officers, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Spain  recovered  possession  of  Navarre,  in  still 
shorter  time  than  the  French  had  spent  in  the  conquest  of  it.* 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  i  ustify  his  invasion  of  Navarre,  by  canyinr 
it  on  in  the  name  of  Heniy  d'Albret,  he  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  much 
of  the  same  kind,  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor's  territories. 
Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small  but  independent  territoiy  of 
Bouillon,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg  ana  Champagne,  having 
abandoned  Charles's  service  on  account  of  an  encroachment  which  the 
Aulic  council  had  made  on  his  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself 
upon  France  for  protection,  was  easily  persuaded,  in  the  heat  of  hii 
resentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms,  and  to  declare  war  against  the 
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cmpefcar  in  foarm.  ^wh  extraragaDt  insolence  in  a  petty  prince  smpnsed 
Chariesy  and  appeared  to  bim  a  certain  proof  of  his  having  received 
promises  <^  p6weiful  support  from  the  French  king.  The  justness  of  this 
GODclusion  soon  became  evident.  *  Robert  entered  the  dutchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg with  troops  levied  in  France,  by  the  king's  connivance,  though 
seemingly  in  conti^diction  to  his  orders,  and  after  ravaging  the  open  country 
laid  siege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charies  complained  loudty,  as  a  direct 
Tiolation  of  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two  crown^  and  summoned 
Heniy  VIII.  in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  in  the  year  1518, 
to  tum  his  arms  against  Francis  as  the  first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended 
that  he  was  not  answerable  for  Robert's  conduct,  whose  army  fought  under 
his  own  standards,  and  in  his  own  quarrel ;  and  affirmed,  that,  contraiy  to 
an  express  prohibition,  he  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  into  his 
service  ;  but  Henry  paid  so  little  regard  to  this  evasion,  that  the  French 
king,  rather  than  irritate  a  prince  whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded 
0e  la  Mark  to  disband  his  troops.* 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  assembling  an  army  to  chastise  Rober^ 
insolence.  Twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  count  of  Nassau,  invadJI 
his  litde  territories,  and  m  a  few  days  became  masters  of  eveiy  place  in 
them  but  Sedan.  AAer  making  him  feel  so  sensibly  the  weight  of  his 
master's  indignation,  Nassau  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  ofFnnce ; 
and  Charles,  knowii^  that  he  mi^ht  prosume  so  far  on  Heniy's  partiality 
in  his  favour,  as  not  tobe  overawed  by  the  same  fears  which  had  restrained 
Francis,  ordered  his  general  to  besiege  Mouson.  The  cowardice  of  the 
earrison  having  obh'ged  the  governor  to  surrender  almost  without  resistance, 
Nassau  4nvested  Mezieres,  a  place  at  that  time  of  no  considerable  strength, 
but  so  advantageously  situated,  that  by  getting  possession  of  it,  the  Impe- 
rial army  might  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Champagne,  in  which 
there  was  h^irdly  any  other  town  capable  of  obstructing  its  progress. 
Happily  for  France,  its  monarch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress, 
and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed*,  committed  the  defence  of  it ' 
to  ttie  chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  by  the 
appellation  of  The  kmghi  without  fiar,  and  rsnthotU  r^roach.1l  This 
man,  whose  prowess  in  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour  and  formal  gal- 
lantry, bear  a  nearer  resemblance,  than  any  thing  recorded  in  historv,  to 
the  character  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  possessed  all  the  talents 
which  form  a  great  ^nerai.  These  he  had  many  occasions  of  exerting  in 
the  defence  of^Mezieres:  partly  by  his  valour,  partly  by  his  conduct,  he 
protracted  the  sieee  to  a  great  lei^th,  and  in  the  end  obliged  the  Imperial- 
ists to  raise  it,  witn  disgrace  and  loss.l  Francis,  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous army,  soon  retook  Mouson,  and  entering  the  Low-Countrift,  made 
several  conquests  of  small  importance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valen- 
ciennes, throi^h  an  excess  of  caution,  an  error  with  which  he  cannot  be 
oflen  charged,  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  cutting  oflF  the  whole  Imperial 
army  ;§  and  v^hat  was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Charles  duke 
of  Bourbon,  high  constable  of  France,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van 
to  the  duke  D'Alencon,  though  this  post  of  honour  belonged  to  Bourbon, 
as  a  prerogative  of  his  office. 

Dunne  these  operations  in  the  field,  a  congress  was  held  at  Calais 
(August)  under]  the  mediation  of  Hemy  Vlll.-in  order  to  bring  all  differ- 
ences to  an  amicable  issue ;  and  if  the  intentions  of  the  mediator  had  cor- 
responded in  any  d^ree  to  his  professions,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of 
pnxlacing  some  gooa  effect.  But  Henry  committed  the  sole  management 
of  the  negotiation,  with  unlimited  powers,  to  Wolsev ;  and  this  choice 
ak»e  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  abortive.    That  prelate,  bent  on 
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attaming  the  papal  crown,  the  great  object  of  his  ambitiorv  &fMl  reai^  to 
sacrifice  eveiy  tmng  in  order  to  g^in  tlie  emperor's  interest,  was  so  httle 
able  to  conceal  his  partiality,  that,  if  Francis  had  not  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  haughty  and  vindictive  temper,  he  would  have  declmed  his 
mediation.  Much  time  was  spent  in  inquiring  who  had  begun  hostilities, 
which  Wolsev  affected  to  represent  as  the  principal  jpoint ;  and  by 
throwing  the  blame  of  that  on  Francis,  he  hoped  tojusti^^,  bjr  the  trea^ 
of  London,  any  alliance  into  which  his  master  should  enter  with  Charles. 
The  conditions  on  which  hostilities  might  be  terminated  came  next  to  be 
considered;  but  with  regard  to  these,  me  emperor's  proposals  were  such, 
as  discovered  either  that  he  was  utterly  averse  to  peace,  or  that  he  knew 
Wolsey  would  approve  of  whatever  terms  should  be  offered  in  his  name. 
He  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  a  province,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  given  him  access  into  the  heart  of  France ; 
and  required  to  be  released  from  the  homa^  due  to  the  crown  of  France 
for  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had 
^r  refused,  and  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  to 
npew.  These  terms,  to  which  a  high-spirited  pnnce  would  scarcely  have 
listened,  after  the  disasters  of  an  unfortunate  war,  Francis  rejected  with 
great  disdain ;  and  Charles  showing  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more 
equal  and  moderate  propositions  of  the  French  monarch,  that  he  ^lould 
restore  Navarre  to  its  lawful  prince,  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
sie^e  of  Tournay,  the  congress  oroke  up  without  any  other  effect  than  that 
which  attends  unsuccessml  negotiations,  the  exasperating  of  the  parties 
whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.* 

During  the  continuance  of  the  congress,  Wolsey,  on  pretence  Ibat  the 
emperor  himself  would  be  more  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions 
than  his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges,  to  meet  that  monarch. 
He  was  received  by  Charles,  who  knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respect 
and  magnificence  as  if  he  had  been  king  of  England.  But  instead  oi  ad- 
vancing the  treaty  of  peace  by  this  interview,  Wolsey,  in  his  master's 
name,  concluded  a  league  with  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  ro  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  Charles  should  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Spain, 
and  Henry  in  Plcardy,  each  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  union,  Charles  should  espouse  the  princess 
Manr,  Hemy 's  only  child,  and  the  apparent  heir  of  his  dominions.!  Heniy 
produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  measure,  eaually  uqjust  and  imnolitic, 
than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  London,  by  wnich  he  pretended  that  he 
was  bound  to  take  anns  against  the  French  king  as  the  first  ag^ssor ;  and 
the  iniuiy  which  he  alleged  Francis  had  done  him,  in  permitting  the  duke 
of  Aloai^,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scotland,  which  opposed  the  interest  of 
England,  to  return  into  that  kingdom.  He  was  innuenced,  however,  by 
other  considerations.  The  advantages  which  accrued  to  his  subjects  from 
maintaining  an  exact  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that  resulted  to  himself  fiom 
actiitt^  as  the  arbiter  between  the  contending  princes,  appeared  to  his 
youthiul  imagination  so  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  glory 
which  might  be  reaped  from  leading  armies  or  conquering  provinces,  that 
he  determined  to  remain  no  longer  m  a  state  of  inactivity.  Having  once 
taken  this  resolution,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  aUiance  with  Charles 
were  obvious.  He  had  no  daim  upon  any  part  of  that  prince's  dominionst 
most  of  which  were  so  situated,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  without 
great  difficulty  and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several  maritime  provinces  of 
France  had  been  long  m  the  hands  of  the  English  monarchs,  whose  preten- 
sions, even  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  were  not  as  yet  altogether 
forgotten :  and  the  possession  of  Calais  not  only  gave  him  ea^  access  into 
tome  of  tnose  provinces,  but  in  case  of  any  disaster,  afibrded  him  a  secure 
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iftrest.  Wbile  Chades  attacked  Franre  on  one  froptkrylfairy  flaHeged 
Inmself  tbat  be  should  find  little  resistance  on  the  othery  and  that  the  gk>iy 
of  re-aDDeziog  to  the  crown  of  England  the  ancient  inheritance  of  its 
monarchs  on  the  continent  was  reserved  for  his  reign.  Wolsey  artfully 
encouraged  these  vain  ho{>es,  which  led  his  master  into  such  measures  as 
were  most  subservient  to  his  own  secret  schemes  ;  and  the  English,  whose 
bereditaij  animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to  rekindle  on  every  occa- 
sion, did  not  disapprove  of  the  martial  spirit  of  their  sovereign. 

Meaoi^iie  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced 
oieat  ^£kms  in  Italy^  and  rendered  Lomoardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war. 
There  was,  at  that  time,  such  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  government  of  the 
ibrroer  with  ^ater  impatience  than  they  expre^i^  nnlep  the  dominion 
of  other  foreigners.  ^  The  phlegm  of  the  Germans  and  gravity  of  the 
Spaniards  suited  their  jealous  temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better 
than  the  French  gayety,  too  prone  to  gallantly,  and  too  little  attentive  to 
decorum.  Lewis  XII.,  however,  hj  tne  equity  and  gentleness  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  by  granting  die  Milanese  more  extensive  privil^es  than 
those  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  native  princes,  had  overcome,  in  a  great 
measure,  their  prejudices,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  French  government. 
Francis,  on  recovering  that  dutchy,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his  people,  his  bound- 
less confidence  in  his  favourites,  and  his  negligence  in  examining  into  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  he  intrusted  with  power,  emboldened  them  to 
venture  upon  many  acts  of  oppression.  The  government  of  Milan  was 
committed  by  him  to  Odet-de  Foix,  Marechal  ^Lautrec,  another  brother 
of  Madame  de  Chauteau-Briand,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  repu- 
tation, but  hai^ty,  imperious,  rapacious,  and  incapable  either  of  listening 
to  advice  or  of  bearing  contradiction.  His  insolence  and  exactions  totally 
alienated  the  a£^tions  of  the  Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  the 
considerable  citizens  into  banishment,  and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their 
own  safety.  Among  the  last  was  Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan, 
a  man  whose  genius  for  intrigue  and  enterprise  distinguished  him  in  an  age 
and  country,  where  violent  tactions,  as  well  as  freauent  revolutions,  afford- 
ing great  scope  for  such  talents,  produced  or  called  them  forth  in  great 
abundance.  He  repaired  to  Francis  Sforza,  whose  brother  Maximilian  he 
had  betrayed ;  and  suspecting  the  pope's  intention  of  attacking  the 
Milanese,  although  his  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  not  yet  made  public, 
he  proposed  to  Leo,  in  the  name  of  Sforza^  a  scheme  for  surprising  several 
places  in  that  dutchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  fit)m  natred  to  the 
French,  and  fronj  attachment  fo  their  fontier  masters,  were  ready  Tor  any 
desperate  enterprise.  Leo  not  only  encouraged  the  attempt,  but  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution  of  it ;  and  when,  through  unfore- 
seen accidents,  it  failed  of  success  in  eveiy  part,  he  dlowed  the  exiles^ 
who  had  assembled  in  a  body,  to^retire  to  Reggio,  which  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  church.  The  Marechal  de  Foix,  who  commanded  at  Milan 
in  absence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  France,  tempted  with 
the  hopes  of  catching  at  once,  as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his 
masters  government  in  that  country,  ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories  [June  24j,  §Rd  to  invest  Reggio.  But  the  vigilance  and  eood 
conduct  of  Guicciardini  the  historian,  governor  of  that  place,  obliged  the 
French  eeoeral  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  di^race.*  Leo,  on  re- 
*  ceiviogtnis  intelligence,  with  which  he  was  highfy^ pleased, as  it  furnished 
him  a  decent  pretence  for  a  rupture  with  France,  immediately  assembled 
the  consistory  of  cardinals.  After  complaining  bitterly  of  the  bostUe 
JDteotioDS  of  the  French  king,  and  magnifying  the  emperor's  zeal  for  ih% 
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ditndiy  of  wUch  he  had  given  a  recent  proof  by  his  proceedings  agaimt 
Luther,  he  declared  that  he  was  constrained  in  self-defence,  and  as  the  odj 
expedient  for  die  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  join  his  arms  to 
those  of  that  prince.  For  this  purpose  he  now  pretended  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Don  John  Manuel,  although  it  had  .really  been  signed  some 
months  before  this  time :  and  he  publicly  excommunicated  De  P oix,  as  an 
impious  invader  of  St.  reter's  patrimcMW. 

Leo  had  already  b^^n  preparations  lor  war,  by  taking  into  pay  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Swiss ;  but  the  Imperial  troops  advanced  ^  slowly 
from  Naples  and  Germany,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  Kfore  the 
army  to^  the  field  under  the  command  of  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Italian  generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  efitect  of  long 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  was  opposed  with  great  propriety  to  the 
impetuosi^  of  the  French.  In  the  mean  time,  De  Foix  despatched 
courier  after  courier  to  inform  the  kii^  of  the  danger  which  was  approach- 
ing. Francis,  whose  forces  were  either  employed  in  the  Low-Countries, 
or  assembling  on  the  fixmtiers  of  Spain,  and  who  did  not  expect  so  sudden 
an  attack  in  that  quarter,  sent  ambassadors  to  his  allies  the  Swiss,  to  pro- 
cure fjpom  them  the  immediate  kyy  of  an  additional  body  of  troops ;  and 
commanded  Lautrec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  government  That  general, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  kill's  finances,  ami  who  knew  how  much  the  troops 
in  the  Milanese  had  already  suffered  from  the  want  of  their  pa^,  refused  to 
set  out  unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  mimediately 

Eut  into  his  hands.  But  the  kii^,  Louise  of  Savoy  his  mother,  and  Sem- 
lancy,  the  sui)erintendent  of  finances,  havir^  promised,  even  with  an 
oath,  ^at  on  his  arrival  at  Milan  he  should  find  remittances  for  the  sum 
which  he  demanded ;  upon  the  faith  of  this,  he  departed.  Unhappily 
for  France,  Louise,  a  woman  deceitful,  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  capable 
of  sacrificing  any  thing  tb  the  gratification  of  her  passions,  but  who  had 
acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son  by  her  maternal  tenderness, 
her  care  of  his  education,  and  her  ^at  abilities,  was  resolved  not  to 
perform  this  promise.  Lautrec  having  incurred  her  displeasure  by  his 
naughtiness  in  neglecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and  by  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  talked  concerning  some  of  her  adventures  in  gallantir,  she, 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  be  might  have  gained  by  a 
successful  defence  of  the  Milanese,  seized  the  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns  destined  for  that  service,  and  detained  them  for  her  own  use. 

Lautrec,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  disappointment,  found  means  to 
assemble  a  considerable  army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  lo  that  of  the 
confederates.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most  suitable  to  his 
.situation,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle  with  the  greatest  care,  while  he 
harassed  the  enemy  continually  with  his  light  troops,  beat  up  their  quar- 
ters, intercepted  their  convoys,  and  covered  or  relieved  every  place  wnich 
they  attempted  to  attack,  by  this  prudent  conduct,  he  not  only  iretarded 
their  progress,  but  would  have  soon  wearied  out  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto 
defrayed  almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  as  the  emperor,  whose 
revenues  in  Spain  were  dissipated  during  the  commotions  in  that  countnr, 
and  who  was  obliged  to  support  a  nuiAerous  array  in  the  Netheriancu, 
could  not  make  any  considerable  remittances  into  Italy.  But  an  unfore- 
seen accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse 
in  the  French  affairs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousand  Swiss  served  in  Lautrec's 
array  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  with  which  France  was  in 
alliance.  In  consequence  of  a  law,  no  less  political  than  humane,  established 
among  the  cantons,  their  troops  were  never  hired  out  by  public  authority 
to  both  the  contending  parties  in  any  war.  This  law,  however,  the  love 
of  ^ain  had  sometimes  eluded,  and  private  persons  had  been  allowed  to 
enlist  in  what  service  they  pleased,  tnough  not  under  the  public  bannerif 
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but  under  thoee  of  their  particular  officers.  The  eardinal  of  Sioo,  who 
still  preserved  his  interest  amon^  his  countiymeny  and  his  enmitj  to  France* 
having  prevailed  on  them  to  conniye  at  a  levy  of  this  kind,  twenre  thousand 
Swiss,  instigated  by  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates.  But  tiie 
leaders  in  the  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  their  countrymen 
marchii^  urider  hostile  standards,  and  ready  to  tuni  their  arms  aeainst 
each  other,  became  so  sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  wouid  be 
exposed  by  permitting  this,  as  well  as  the  loss  they  might  suffer,  that  they 
despatched  couriera,  commanding  their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and 
to  return  forthwith  into  their  own  country.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however, 
had  the  address,  by  corrupting  the  messei^ers  appointed  to  carry  this 
order,  to  prevent  it  from  beipg  delivered  to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the 
confederates;  but  being  intimated  in  due  form  to  those  in  the  French 
army,  they,  fatigued  with  the  length  of  the  campaign,  and  murmuring  for 
want  of  pay,  mstantly  yielded  obedience,  in  spite  of  Lautrec's  remon- 
strances ana  entreaties. 

After  the  deseilion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  str^ieth  of  his  anny, 
Lautrec  durst  no  longer  face  thte  confederates.  He  retired  towards  Milan, 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safety 
in  preventing  the  enemy  from  passing  that  river ;  an  expedient  for  defend- 
ing a  oounUy  so  precarious,  that  mere  are  few  instances  of  its  beiog 
employed  with  success  against  any  general  of  eiperience  or  abilities. 
Accordingly  Colonna,  notwitbstan(ui«;  Lautrec's  vie^lance  and  activity, 
passed  the  Adda  with  little  loss,  and  obl%ed  bun  to  shut  himself  up  withm 
the  walls  of  Milan,  which  the  confederates  were  preparn^  to  oesiege, 
when  an  unknown  person,  who  never  afterwards  appeared  either  to  boast  of 
this  service,  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it,  came  ftom  me  city,  and  acquainted 
Morone,  that  if  the  anny  would  advance  that  night,  the  Ghibelline  or 
Impend  faction,  would  put  them  in  possession  of  one  of  the  ^tes. 
Colonna,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the  marquis  de 
Fescara  to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  he  himself  followed 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  beginnii^'of  ni^ht,  Fescara  arrived 
at  the  Roman  gate  in  the  suburbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he  fbOnd 
there  ;  those  posted  in  the  fortifications  adioining  to  it  immediately  fled : 
the  marquis  seizii^  the  works  which  they  abandoned,  and  pushing  forward 
incessantly,  though  with  no  less  cautbn  than  vigour,  became  master  of  the 
city  with  little  bloodshed,  and  almost  without  resistance ;  the  victors 
being  as  much  astonished  as  the  vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success  of 
the  attempt.  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  the  Venetian  territories 
with  the  remains  of  his  shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  follow- 
ing the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confederates ;  Farma  and 
Placentia  were  united  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  of  all  their  conquests 
in  Lombardy  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a  few 
considerable  forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.* 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  of  prosperous  events 
with  such  transports  of  joy,  as  brought  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French 
historians)  a  slight  fever,  which  being  neglected,  occasioned  his  death  on 
the  second  of  December,  while  he  was  still  of  a  vigorous  age,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  glory.  By  this  unexpected  accident,  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
federacy was  broken,  and  its  operations  suspended.  The  cardinals  of 
Sion  and  Medici  left  the  army  that  they  might  be  present  in  the  ccNxJave ; 
the  Swiss  were  recalled  by  their  superiors  ;  some  other  mercenaries  dis< 
banded  for  want  of  pay ;  and  only  the  Spaniards  and  a  few  Germans  in 
the  emperor's  service,  remained  to  defend  the  Milanese.  But  Lautrec, 
destitute  both  of  men  and  of  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  favoura- 

*  Gule.  I  xiv.  190,  &c.    Mem.  dc  Bellay,  49,  4cc    Galeacii  Cap^Ila  de  reb.  geft  pro  reMltnt; 
franc  Sibrtto  Comment,  ap.  Scar  lum,  vol.  U.  180,  &c 
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ble  opportunity  in  the  manner  which  he  would  have  wished.  The  va- 
lance of  Morone^  and  the  good  conduct  of  Colonna,  disappointed  his 
feeble  attempts  on  the  Milanese.  Guicciardini,  b^  his  address  and  valour, 
repulsed  a  bolder  and  nwre  dangerous  attack  which  he  made  on  Parma.* 

Great  discord  prevailed  in  the  conclave  which  followed  upon  Leo^s  death, 
ind  all  the  arts  natural  to  men  grown  old  in  intrigue/ when  centending  for 
the  highest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  practised.  Wolsey's 
name,  notwitnstandinff  all  the  emperor's  magnificent  promises  to  favour 
his  pretensions,  of  which  that  prelate  did  not  fsdl  to  remind  him,  was 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  conclave.  Julio  cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo's 
nephew,  who  was  more  eminent  than  any  other  member  of  the  sacred 
college  for  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  his  experience  in  transacting  great 
affairs,  had  already  secured  fifteen  voices,  a  number  sufficient  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude  any  other  candidate,  though  not  to 
carry  his  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  aged 
cardinals  combined  against  him,  without  being  united  in  favour  of  any 
other  person.  While  tnese  factions  were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  corrupt, 
or  to  weary  out  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents  voted  one  morning 
at  the  scrutiny,  which  according  to  form  was  made  evejy  day,  for  car- 
dinal Adrian  oi  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the  emperor's 
name.  This  they  did  merely  to  protract  time.  But  the  adverse  party 
Instantly  closii^  with  them,  to  their  own  amazement,  and  that  of  all  Emt)Pe, 
a  strai^r  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  gave  their  suffrages  in  his 
favour,  and  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  the  interest 
c^  the  state,  the  government  of  which  they  conferred  upon  him,  was  unani- 
mously raised  to  the  papal  throne  [January  9],  at  a  junclurp  so  dehcate 
and  critical,  as  would  have  demanded  all  the  sagacity  and  eiiperience  of 
one  of  the  most  able  prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  cardinals  them- 
selves, unable  to  give  a  reason  for  this  strange  choice,  on  account  of  which, 
as  they  marched  in  procession  from  the  conclave,  they  were  loaded  vv^itb 
insults  and  curses  by  the  Roman  people,  ascribed  it  to  an  immediate 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  may  be  imputed  with  great  certainty  to 
the*  influence  of  Don  John  Manuel,  tlie  Imperial  ambassador,  who  by  his 
address  and  intrigues  facilitated  the  election  of  a  person  devoted  to  his 
master's  service,  Irom  gratitude,  from  interest,  and  from  inclination.! 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  by  Adrian's  promotion,  it 
threw  great  lustre  on  his  administration.  To  bestow  on  his  preceptor 
such  a  noble  recompense,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  one  whom  he 
had  raised  from  obscurity,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnificence  and 
power.  Francis  observed,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  rival,  the  pre-eminence 
which  the  emperor  was  gaming,  and  resolved  to  exert  himself  with  fresh 
vigour,  in  order  to  wrest  from  him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The  Swiss, 
that  they  might  make  some  reparation  to  the  French  king,  tor  having  with- 
drawn their  troops  from  his  army  so  unseasonably  as  to  occasion  the  loss 
of  the  Milanese,  permitted  him  to  levy  ten  thousand  men  in  the  republic. 
Together  with  this  reinforcement,  Lautrec  received  from  the  king  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  once  more  to  take  the  field ;  and  afrer 
seizii^  by  surprise,  or  force,  several  places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance 
within  a  lew  miles  of  the  capital.  The  confederate  army  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  obstruct  his  progress ;  for  though  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  the 
artifices  of  Morone,  and  by  the  popular  declamations  of  a  monk  whom  he 
employed,  were  inflamed  with  such  enthusiastic  zeal  against  the  French 
government,  that  they  consented  to  raise  extraordinary  contributions,  Co- 
lonna  must  soon  have  abandoned  the  advantageous  camp  which  he  had 
chosen  at  Bicocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troops  for  want  of  pay,  if  the 

*  Goie.  I.  xiv.  314-       t  H«nn.  Morlngi  Vita  Uaddani,  ap.  Ctsp.  Dunnan.  in  Anal«et  dt  Hadr. 
f.  S^    Conclava  Badr.  ibU.  p.  144,  &c. 
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Swiss  in  ^le  French  service  had  not  ODce  more  extricated  him  ont  of  his 
difficultiea. 

Ttae  iDSoloQce  or  caprice  of  those  mercenaries  was  often  no  lets  fatal 
to  their  friends,  than  their  valour  and  discipline  were  formidable  to  their 
enemies.  Having  now  served  some  months  without  pay,  of  which  thej 
complained  knidfyy  a  sum  destined  for  their  use  was  sent  finom  France 
under  a  convoy  of  horse;  but  Morone,  whose  vigilant  eye  nothing 
escaped,  posted  a  body  of  troops  in  their  way,  so  that  the  party  which 
escorted  toe  money  durst  not  aavlnce.  On  receivii^  intelligence  of  this, 
the  Swiss  lost  all  patience,  and  officers  as  well  as  soldieTs  crowding  around 
Lautrec,  threatencKl  with  one  voice  instantly  to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either 
advance  the  pay  which  was  due,  or  promise  to  lead  them  next  morning  to 
battle.  In  vain  did  Lautrec  remonstrate  against  these  demands,  repre- 
senting to  them  the  impossibility  of  the  former,  and  the  rashness  of  the 
latter,  wbidi  must  be  attended  with  certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy 
occupied  a  camp  naturally  of  ^at  strength,  and  which  by  art  they  bad 
rendered  almost  maccessil)ie.  The  Swiss,  deaf  to  reason,  and  persuaded 
that  their  valour  was  capable  of  surmounting  every  obstacle,  renewed 
their  demand  with  greater  fierceness,  offering  themselves  to  form  the  van- 
guard, and  to  begin  the  attack.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome  their  obsti- 
nacy, complied  with  their  request,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  some  of  those 
nnioreseen  accidents  which  so  often  determme  the  fate  of  battles,  miefat 
crown  this  rash  enterprise  with  undeserved  success  ;  and  convinced  that 
the  efiects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  fatal  than  those  which  would 
certainly  ibUow  upon  the  retreat  of  a  body  which  composed  one  half  of 
htt  army.  Next  morning  [Ma^r]  the  Swiss  were  eariy  in  the  field,  and 
maichea  with  the  g^atest  intrepidity  against  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched 
on  every  side,  surrounded  with  artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 
As  they  advanced,  they  sustained  a  furious  cannonade  with  great  firmness, 
and  without  waiting  for  their  own  artillery,  rushed  impetuously  upon  the 
intrenchnients.  But  afler  incredible  efibrts  of  valour,  ^bich  were  seconded 
with  great  spirit  by  the  French,  having  lost  their  bravest  officers  and  best 
soldiers,  and  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  enemy^s 
works,  they  sounded  a  retreat ;  leaving'tho  field  of  battle,  however,  hTce  > 
men  repulsed,  but  not  vanquished,  in  close  arrays  and  without  receiving 
any  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

Next  day,  such  as  survived  At  out  for  their  own  countiy ;  and  Lautrec, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  make  any  farther  resistance,  retired  into  France, 
after  throwing  garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few  other  places ;  all  which, 
except  the  citadel  of  Cremona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  however,  and  its'  territories,  remaining  subject  to  France,  still 
gave  Francis  considerable  footing  in'Italy,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  exe- 
cute any  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  But  Colonna,  rendered 
enterpnsiqg  by  continual  success,  and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
faction  of  Oie  Adomi,  the  hereditaiy  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  who  under  the 
protection  of  France  possessed  the  chief  authority  in  Uenoa,  determined 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that  state ;  and  accomplished  it  with  amazing 
fecility.  He  became  master  of  Genoa  by  an  accident  as  unexpected  as 
that  which  had  given  him  possession  of  Milan  ;  and  almost  without  oppo- 
sition or  bloodshed,  the  power  of  the  Adonii,  and  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror, were  established  m  Genoa.* 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected  Francis  with  deep  con- 

ceni,  wluch  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  an  English  herald, 

whOf  m  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  war  in  form  against  France 

[May  IW].    This  step  was  taken  in  conseouence  of  the  treaty  which  Wol- 

sej  Dad  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Brug^us,  and  which  had  hitherto 

*  JoTli  yiu  F«rdiii.  DaTaJi,  p.  314.    Guic  1.  ziv .  233 
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been  kept  seciet.  Francis,  though  he  had  reason  to  be  surprised  with  this 
denunciation,  after  having  been  at  such  pains  to  soothe  Henij  and  to  gain 
his  minister,  received  the  herald  with  great  composure  and  S^tyf^  and 
without  abandoning  any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  forming  against  the 
emperor,  began  vigorous  preparations  for  resisting  this  new  enemy.  His 
treasuiy,  however,  being  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  already 
made,  as  well  as  by  the  sums  he  expended  on  his  pleasures,  he  had  recourse 


ma;^ive  silvervwith  which  Louis  XL,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  devotion,  had 
encircled  it.  By  means  of  these  expedients  he  was  enabled  to  levy  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  to  put  the  iiontier  towns  in  a  good  posture  of  defence. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous  to  draw  as  much  advan- 
tage as  possible  from  the  accession  of  such  a  powerful  ally ;  and  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  his  affairs,  at  this  time,  permitting  him  to  set  out  for 
opajn,  where  his  presence  was  extremely  necessary,  he  visited  the  court 
ot  England  in  his  way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by  this  interview 
not  omy  to  stren^en  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  united  him  with 
Heniy,  and  to  excite  him  to  push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  but 
hoped  to  remove  any  dii^ust  or  resentment  that  Wolsey  might  have  con- 
ceived on  account  of^the  mortifying  disappointment  which  he  Imd  met  with 
in  the  late  conclave.  His  success  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expecta 
tions ;  and  by  his  artful  address,  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  Eos' 
land,  he  grained  not  only  the  king  and  the  minister,  but  the  nation  itself. 
Heniy,  vniose  vanity  was  sensibly  flattered  by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by 
the  studied  respect  with  which  the  emperor  treated  him  on  eveiy  occa- 
sion, entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  The  cardinal  foreseeing,  firom 
Adrian's  ase  and  infirmities,  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  dissembled 
or  forgot  his  resentment ;  and,  as  Charles,  besides  augmentine  the  pen- 
sions which  he  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  his  promise  oi  favouring 
his  pretensions  to  the  papacy,  with  all  his  interest,  he  endeavoured  to 
merit  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter,  by  fresh 
services.  The  nation,  faring  in  the  glory  of  its  monarch,  and  pleased , 
with  the  confidence  which  the  emperor  placed  in  the  English,  by  creatiqg 
the  eari  of  Surrey  his  high-admiral,  discovered  no  less  inclination  to  com- 
mence hostilities  than  Heniy  himself.         » 

In  order  to  give  Charles,  nefore  he  left  England,  a  proof  of  this  general 
ardour,  Surrey  sailed  with  such  forces  as  were  ready,  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Normandy.  He  then  made  a  descent  on  Bretagne,  where  he 
plundered  and  burnt  Morlaix,  and  some  other  places  of  less  conseouence. 
After  these  slight  excursions,  attended  with  greater  dishonour  than  aamage 
to  France,  he  repaired  to  Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  principal 
army,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  men ;  with  which,  having  joined  the 
Flemish  trcK^  under  the  Count  de  Buren,  he  advanced  into  Picardy. 
The  army  which  Francis  had  assembled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to 
these  united  bodies.  But  during  the  long  wars  between  the  two  nations, 
the  French  had  discovered  the  proper  method  of  defending  their  country 
against  the  English.  They  had  been  tausht  by  their  misfortunes  to  avoid 
a  pitched  battfe  with  the  utmost  care,  ana  to  endeavour,  by  throwing  gar- 
risons into  eyeiy  place  capable  of  resistance,  by  watching  all  the  enemy's 
motions,  by  intercepting  tneir  convoys,  attacking  their  advanced  posts,  and 
harassing  them  continually  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  to  ruin  them  with 
the  length  of  the  war,  or  to  beat  them  by  piece-meal.  This  plan  the  duke 
of  Vendome,  the  French  general  in  Picardy,  pursued  with  no  less  pru- 
dence than  success ;  and  not  only  prevented  Surrey  fiom  taking  any  town 

*  Journal  de  Louice  de  Savoie  p  i^- 
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of  imp<Htance,  but  obl^ied  him  to  retire  with  bis  arrov greatly  reduced  bv 
^tigoe,  by  want  of  provisions^  and  by  the  loss  whicn  it  had  sustained  m 
several  unsuccessful  skinnishes.  * 

Tbus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  the  most  general  that  Had 
bitherto  been  kindled  in  Europe ;  and  though  Francis,  by  his  molher^s 
ill-tuned  resentment,  by  the  disgusting  insolence  of  his  general,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  mercenary  troops  which  be  employed,  had  lost  his  conquests 
in  Italy,  yet  all  the  powers  combined  against  him  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  his  hereditaiy  dominions ;  and  wherever  they 
either  intended  or  attempted  an  attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive 
them. 

While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting  each  other'^s  strength, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  entered  Huog^aiy  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
investing  Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom 
ajg^ainst  the  Turkish  arms,  soon  forced  it  to  surrender.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  he  tinned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of  nnodes. 
the  seat,  at  tbat  time,  of  the  knights  of  St.  Jofa^  of  Jerusalem.  This  small 
state  he  attacked  with  such  a  numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have 
been  accustomed  in  eveiy  age  to  bring  into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  ot  four  hundred  sail,  appeared  against  a  town  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  consisting  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  six  hundred 
knights,  under  the  command  of  Villiers  de  L'lsle  Adam,  thejgrand  master, 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him  worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a 
dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the  destination  of 
Scl^nan's  vast  armaments,  than  he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the 
Chrifldan  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the  common  enemy.  But 
though  every  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the  great 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  east,  and  trusted  to  the  rallantiy  of  its 
kn%fat8  as  the  best  security  aeainst  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms ; 
though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  wnich  became  the  head  and  father  of  the 
church,  exhorted  the  contending  powers  to  forget  their  private  quarrels, 
and,  by  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  Infidels  from  destroying  a  society 
which  did  horoor  to  the  Christian  name  ;  yet  so  violent  and  implacable 


the  animosity  of  both  parties,  that  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which 

they  exposed  au  Europe,  and  unmoved  oy  the  entreaties  of  the  grand 
master,  or  the  admonitions  of  the  pope,  they  suffered  Solyman  to  carry  on 
his  operations  against  Rhodes  without  disturbance.  Tne  giand  master, 
after  incredible  efibrts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and  of  mHitar^  conduct 
daring  a  siege  of  six  months ;  aner  sustaining  many  assaults,  and  disputing 
every  post  with  amazing  obstinacy,  was  obl^ed  at  last  to  yiefd  to  num- 
bers ^  and  having  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  oom  the  sultan,  who 
admned  and  respected  his  virtue,  he  surrendered  toe  town,  which  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  destitute  of  everf  resource.^  Charles 
and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having  occasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by 
their  ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  eaca 
other,  while  aU  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both. 
The  emperor,  hy  way  of  reparation,  granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  the 
imall  Island  of"^  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  their  residence,  retaining, 
tboi^  with  less  power  and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit  and  implacable 
eoDuty  to  the  Infidels. 

•  P^MilMBMdeBeMolUtodfc>,ip.Scaid.8citpCRer.  GgmaiLVoia.  p.8&   P.  Bant .  Hist.  d'AL 
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«OOK  III. 

CharleSy  baying^  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hostiUties  b^un  between 
France  and  £n(rbaid,  took  leave  of  Heniy,  ana  arrived  in  l^ain  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June.  He  found  that  countiy  just  beginning  to  recover 
order  and  streneth  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  had  been 
exi)osed  during  bis  absence ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which, 
as  it  was  but  little  connected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in 
Europe,  hath  been  reserved  to  this  place. 

No  sooner  was  it  knovns  that  the  Cortes  assembled  m  Gah'cia  had  voted 
the  emperor  ^fret  giftp  without  obtainii^the  redress  of  any  one  grievance, 
than  it  excitea  univer^  indignation.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  con- 
sidered themselves,  on  account  of  the  g^^at  j^rivileges  which  thej  enjoyed, 
as  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  Oastilian  commons,  finding  mat  no 
r^rd  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  deputies  against  that  uncon- 
stitutional grant,  took  arms  with  tumultuaiy  violence,  and  seizing  the  grates 
of  the  city,  which  were  fortified,  attacked  the  alcazar,  or  castle,  wnich 
they  soon  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender.  Emboldened  by  this  success, 
they  deprived  of  all  authority  evenr  person  whom  they  suspected  of  any 
attachment  io  the  court,  estaolished  a  popular  form  oi  government,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  and  levied  troops 
m  their  own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the  people  m  these  insurrections 
was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the  commendator  of  Castile, 
a  young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted  courage,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  talents  as  well  as  of  the  ambition  which,  in  times  of  civil 
discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence.'* 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  produced  effects  still  more 
fatal.  TordesiUas,  one  of  the  representatives  in  the  late  Cortes,  had  voted 
for  the  donative,  and  bein^  a  bold  and  hau^ty  man,  ventured  upon  his 
return,  to  call  together  his  fellow-citizens  m  the  great  church,  that  he 
might  eive  them,  according  to  custom,  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  that 
assembm  But  the  multitude,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence,  in  attempting 
to  justify  wbat  they  thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  eates  of  the 
diurch,  with  the  utiiiost  fuiy,  and  seizing  the  unhappy  Tordesilias,  dragged 
him  through  the  itreets,  with  a  thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards  the 
place  of  public  execution.  In  vain  did  the  dean  and  canons  come  forth  in 
procession  with  the  holy  Sacrament,  in  order  to  appease  their  rage.  In 
vam  did  the  monks  cf  those  monasteries  by  which  they  passed,  comure 
them  on  their  knees,  to  spare  his  life,  or  at  least  to  allow  him  time  to  confess, 
and  to  receive  absolute  of  his  sins.  Without  listenir^  to  the  dictates 
either  of  humanity  or  reUgion,  they  cried  out  ^  That  the  hangman  alone 
could  absolve  sucn  a  traitor  to  his  .countiy  ;"  they  then  hurried  him  alon^ 
with  grater  violence ;  and  perceiving  tnat  he  had  expired  undef  their 
hands,  they  hun^  him  up  with  his  head  downwards  on  the  common  gibbet .t 
The  s^ne  spirit  seized  the  iiUiabitants  of  Burgos,  Zamora,  and  several 
other  cities ;  and  though  their  representatives,  taking  warning  fix>m  the 
fate  of  Tordesilias,  had  been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely 
flight,  they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  their  houses  razed  to  the  gFounci,  and  their 
enectB  consumed  with  fire ;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  people 
had  conceived  against  them,  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one 
in  thote  liceotioiis  multitudes  would,  touch  any  thiiig,  however  valoabk^ 
which  h»d  bekiQged  to  them.} 
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Adiiadiy  at  that  time  reeeoi  of  Spain,  had  scaicelj  fixed  Ihe  seat  of  hi^ 
^vermnent  at  Valladolio,  when  he  was  alanned  with  an  account  of  these 
iDsurrectioDS.  He  immediately  assembled  the  privy  council  [June  5, 1&20], 
to  deliberate  conceitiiiig  the  proper  method  of  suppressing  them.  The 
counsellors  dififered  in  opinion ;  some  insisting  that  it  was  necessary  to 
check  this  audacious  spint  in  its  infancy  by  a  severe  execution  of  justice ; 
others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity  a  people  who  had  some  reason  to  be 
incensed,  and  not  to  drive  them  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  duty  by  an  ill- 
timed  rsoor.  The  sentiments  of  the  former  being  wannly  supported  by 
the  archbishop  of  Granada,  president  of  the  council,  a  person  of  great 
authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  approved  by  Adrian,  i^ose 
zeal  to  8UiqM>Tt  his  master's  authority  hurried  him  into  a  measure,  to  which, 
from  his  natural  caution  and  timidity,  he  would  otherwise  have  been  averse. 
1^  commanded  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  kind's  judges,  to  repair  instantly  to 
S^ovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  o<  routiny^and  to  proceed  against 
the  delmquents  according  to  law;  and  lest  the  people  should  be  so  out- 
rageous as  to  resist  his  authbri^,  a  considerable  oody  of  troops  were 
appointed  io  attend  him.  The  Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  might 
expect  6om  a  judge  so  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unfomving  temper, 
todc  ansa  witn  one  consent,  and  having  mustered  twelve  thou^ind  men, 
shut  their  eates  against  him.  Ronquillo,  enra^  at  this  insult,  denounced 
them  rebels  and  outbws,  and  his  troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  hoped  that  it  would  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  pro- 
▼isioDS.  The  inhabitants^  however,  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
having  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Toledo,  imder  the 
cotmmaDd  of  Padilla,  attacked  Ronquillo,  and  forced  him  to  it  tire  with 
the  loss  of  his  ba^^gage,  and  militaiy  chest.* 

Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  whom  the  emperor  had 
appmnted  oHnmander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an 
army,  and  to  besieg;e  S^ovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del 
Canapo,  where  CardinS  Ximenes  had  established  a  vast  magazine  of 
militaiy  stcnes*  would  not  suffer  him  to  draw  from  it  a  train  of  nattering 
cannoD,  or  to  des^oy  their  countrymen  with  those  arms  which  had  been 
prepared  against  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  Fomeca,  who  could  not 
execute  his  orders  without  artillery,  determined  to  seize  the  magazine  by 
kxce ;  and  the  citizens  standing  on  their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town 
with  gtestt  brislmess  [Au^.  21]  ;  but  his  troops  were  so  warmly  received, 
that,  oespaiiine  of  carrying  tne  place,  he  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses, 
in  hopes  that  tne  citizens  would  abandon  the  walls,  in  order  to  save  their 
£unHies  and  e£kcts.  Instead  of  that  the  expedient  to  which  he  had 
recourse  served  only  to  increase  their  fury,  and  he  was  reputed  with  great 
disgrace,  while  &e  flames,  spreading  from  street  to  street,  reduced  to  adies 
almost  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
and  the  great  mart  for  the  manufactures  of  Segovia  and  several  other 
cities.  &  the  wardiouses  were  then  filled  with  soods  for  the  approaching 
iair,  the  loss  was  immense,  and  was  felt  universally.  This,  aaded  to  the 
impression  which  such  a  cruel  action  made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed 
to  the  honors  of  civil  war,  enraged  the  Castiiians  almost  to  madness. 
Fonseca  became  the  object  of  general  hatred,  and  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  iDceDdiaiy,  and  enemy  to  his  <5buntiy.  Even  the  citizens  of  Val* 
ladoUd,  whom  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto  restrained,  de- 
clared that  diey  could  no  longer  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  suffisiings 
of  their  oountiymen.  Taking  arms  with  no  less  iuiy  than  the  other  cities, 
they  burnt  Fonseca's  house  to  the  ground,  elected  new  magistrates,  raised 
soldiers,  appointed  officers  to  command  them,  and  guarded  tneir  walls  with 
as  much  du^nce  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  ready  to  attack  them.  ' 
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The  cardinal,  though  ?irtuous  and  disinterested,  and  capable  of  ^YcmiDg 
the  kingdom  with  honour,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  po^ssed  neither  the 
couraee  nor  the  sagacity  necessaiy  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  check  these  outrages  committed  under  his  own  eye,  be 
attempted  to  appease  the  people,  by  protesting  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded 
his  orders,  and  had  by  his  rash  conduct  offended  him,  as  much  as  he  had 
injured  them.  This  condescension,  the  effect  of  irresolution  and  timidity, 
rendered  the  malecontents  bolder  and  more  insolent ;  and  the  cardinal 
having  soon  afterwzuxls  recalled  Fonseca,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  which 
he  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay,  as  the  treasury,  drained  by  the  rapacious- 
ness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  received  no  supply  from  the  g^at 
cities,  which  were  all  in  arms,  the  people  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  act 
without  control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow  of  power  remained  in  his  hands. 

Nor  were  the  proceedings  oi  the  commons  the  effects  merely  of  popu* 
lar  and  tumultuary  rage  ;  they  aimed  at  obtaining  redress  of  their  political 
grievances,  and  an  establishment  of  public  liberty  on  a  secure  basis, 
objects  worthy  of  all  the  zeal  which  they  discovered  in  contending  for 
them.  The  feudal  government  in  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  more 
favourable  to  liberty  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  European  kingdoms. 
This  was  owin&r  chiefly  to  the  number  of  ^eat  cities  in  that  countiy,  a 
circumstance  I  nave  already  taken  notice  of,  and  which  contributes  more 
than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  institutions,  and  to 
introduce  a  more  liberal  and  equal  torm  of  government.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  city  formed  a  ^reat  corporation,  with  valuable  immunities  and 
privileges ;  they  were  delivered  from  a  state  of  subjection  and  vassalage  : 
they  were  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  legislature  ;  they  had 
acQuircd  the  arts  of  industry,  without  which  cities  cannot  subsist ;  they 
had  accumulated  wealth,  by  engaging  in  commerce  ;  and  bein^  ijnee  and 
independent  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  freedom  and  independence.  The  genius  of  the  mtemal  govern- 
ment established  among  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  which,  even  in  countries 
where  despotic  power  prevails  most,  is  dcmocratical  and  republican,  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  liberty  familiar  and  dear  to  them.  Their  representatives 
in  the  Cortes  were  accustomed,  with  equal  spirit,  to  check  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king  and  the  oppression  of  the  liobles.  They  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  their  own  order ;  they  laboured  to  shake  off  the 
remaining  incumbrances  with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  policy,  favourable 
only  to  the  nobles,  had  burdened  them ;  and,  conscious  of  Being  one  of 
the  most  considerable  orders  in  the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becoming  the 
most  powerful. 

The  present  juncture  appeared  favourable  for  pushing  any  new  claim. 
Their  sovereign  was  absent  from  his  dominions  ;  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his 
ministers  he  had  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects  ;  the  people, 
exasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  taken  arms,  though  without  concertl 
aliaost  by  general  consent ;  they  were  animated  with  rage  capable  oi 
carrying  them  to  the  most  violent  extremes;  the  royal  treasury  was 
exhausted ;  the  kingdom  destitute  of  troops  ;  and  the  government  com- 
mitted to  a  stranger,  of  great  virtue  indeed,  but  of  abuities  unequal  to 
such  a  trust.  The  first  care  of  Fadilla,  and  the  other  popular  leaders 
who  observed  and  determined  to  improve  these  circumstances,  was  to 
establish  some  form  of  union  or  association  among  the  malecontents,  that 
they  might  act  with  spreater  regularity,  and  pursue  one  common  end  ;  and 
as  me  different  cities  bad  been  prompted  to  take  arms  hj  the  same  motives, 
and  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  body  iix)m  the 
rest  of  the  sul^'ects,  they  did  not  £ind  this  difficult.  A  general  convention 
was  appointed,  to  be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appeared  there  in  name 
of  almost  all  the  cities  entitled  to  have  representatives  in  the  Cortes^ 
They  all  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  die  in  the  service 
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of  the  king,  and  in  defence  of  the  priyileges  of  their  order ;  and  aum^minp 
the  name  of  the  holy  Junic^  or  association,  proceeded  to  deliherate  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  proper  method  of  redressing 
its  grievances.  The  first  that  natm^ly  presented  itself,  was  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  foreigner  to  be  r^ent ;  this  they  declared  with  one  Toice  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  of  dieir  members  to  Adrian,  requiring  him  in  their  name  to 
]a7  aside  all  the  ensisps  of  his  office,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from 
the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  they  had  pronounced  ille^l.* 

While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  resolution,  Padilla 
accomplishea  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  After 
relieving  Segovia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  Tordesillas,  [Aug.  29],  the 

Ela  e  where. the  unhappy  queen  Joanna  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her 
usband,  and  beii^  favoured  by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the 
town,  and  became  master  of  her  person,  for  the  security  of  which  Adrian 
had  neglected  to  take  proper  precautions.!  Padilla  waited  immediately 
upon  the  queen,  and  accosting  her  with  that  profound  respect,  which  siie 
exacted  from  the  few  persons  whom  she  deigned  to  admit  into  her  pre- 
sence, acquainted  her  at  large  with  the  miserable  condition  of  her  Cas- 
tilian  subjects  under  the  government  of  her  son,  who  being  destitute  of 
experience  himself,  permitted  his  foreign  ministers  to  treat  them  with  such 
rigour  as  had  obliged  them  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  queen,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  lethargy, 
expressed  great  astonishment  at  what  he  said,  and  told  him,  that  as  she  had 
never  heaid^  until  that  moment,  of  the  death  of  her  father,  or  known  the 
sufTeringns  of^  l^r  people,  no  blam*  could  be  imputed  to  her,  but  that  now 
she  womd  take  care  to  provide  a  somcient  remedy ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
added  she,  let  it  be  your  concern  to  do  what  is  necessaiy  for  the  public 
welfare.  Padilla,  too  eafi;er  in  forming  a  conclusion  agreeable  to  his 
wishes,  mistook  diis  lucia  interval  of  reason  for  a  perfect  return  of  that 
(acuity ;  and  acquainting  the  Junta  with  what  had  happened,  advised  them 
to  renK>ve  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  m  that  place.  This 
was  instantly  done ;  but  though  Joanna  received  veiy  graciously  an  address 
of  the  Junta,  beseechii^  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  eovemment  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  token  of  her  compliance  admitted  all  the  deputies  to  kiss 
her  iiand ;  thoudi  she  was  present  at  a  tournament  held  on  tnat  occasion, 
and  seemed  h^ly  satisfied  with  both  these  ceremonies,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  great  magnificence  in  order  to  please  her,  she  soon  rehpsed 
into  her  former  melancholy  and  sullenness,  and  could  never  be  brought; 
by  any  aiguments  or  entreaties,  to  sign  any  one  paper  necessaiy  for  the 
d^patch  of  business.^ 

The  Junta,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  this  last  circumstance,  carried 
on  all  their  deliberations  in  the  name  of  Joanna  ;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who 
idolized  the  name  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  no  socnier  was  it  known  that  she  had  consented  to  assume  &e 
reins  of  government,  than  the  people  expressed  the  most  universal  and 
immoderate  joy ;  and  believing  her  recovery  to  be  complete,  ascribed  it 
to  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  order  to  rescue  their  counrtiy 
bom  the  oppression  ot  foreigners.  The  Junta,  conscious  of  the  reputation 
and  power  which  they  had  acquired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  royal 
authori^,  were  no  lon^r  satisfied  with  requirir^  Adrian  to  resign  the 
office  01  regent ;  they  aetached  Padilla  to  Valladolid  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  ordering  him  to  seize  such  members  of  the  council  a^ 
were  still  in  that  city,  to  conduct  them  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  bring  away 
the  seals  of  the  kii^aom,  the  public  archives,  and  treasury  books.    Padill^ 
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who  was  received  by  the  citisens  as  the  deliyeier  of  his  country,  executecT^ 
his  commissioD  with  great  exactness ;  permitting  Adrian,  however,  still  to 
reside  in  Valladolid,  thouj^  ouiky  as  a  private  person,  and  without  any 
shadow  of  power.* 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  tran^ctions  were 
transmitted  while  he  was  still  in  Flanders,  was  sensible  of  'his  own  im- 
prudence and  that  of  his  ministers,  in  having  despised  too  long  the  murmurs 
and  remooBtrances  of  the  Castilians.  He  beheld,  with  deep  concern,  a 
kingdom,  the  most  valuable  of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which  lay  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  his  power,  lust  ready  to  disown  his  authority,  and 
on  the  point  of  bein^  plunged  in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But  though 
his  presence  miriit  nave  averted  this  calamity,  he  could  not,  at  that  time, 
visit  Spain  without  endai^ring  the  Impenal  crown,  and  allowing  the 
French  king  ^1  leisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes.  The  only 
point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon,  was,  whether  he  should  atteinpt  to  gam 
the  malecontents  by  indulgence  and  concessions,  or  prepare  directly  to 
suppress  them  by  force ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  former, 
whue,  at  the  same  time,  if  that  should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  for  the 
latter.  For  this  purpose,  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all  the  cities  of 
Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  ^ntle  terms,  and  with  assurances  of  full 
paurdon,  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had  contiuued 
faithful,  not  to  exact  fiom  them  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  late  Cortes,  and 
offered  the  same  favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he  enepiged  that 
no  office  should  be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native  Castilians. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to  appear  with 
vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  right&^Lnd  those  otthe  crown,  against  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  the  commons ;  He  appointed  the  high  admiral  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez,  and  the  high  constable  of  Castile,  Ebn  inigo  de  Velasco, 
two  noblemen  of  great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regents  of  the  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Adrian;  and  he  gave  them  full  power  and 
instructions,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  malecontents  should  render  it  necessary, 
to  vindicate  the  royal  authority  by  force  of  arms.t 

These  concessions,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Spain,  would  have 
fully  satisfied  the  people,  came  now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect.  The 
Junta,  lelying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  their 
authority,  elated  with  the  success  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  all 
their  undertaking^  and  seeing  no  militaiy  force  collected  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  their  designs,  aimed  at  a  more  thorou^  reformation  of  political 
abuses.  The^  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  remon- 
strance containing  a  laige  enumeration,  not  only  of  the  grievances  of  which 
they  craved  redress,  but  of  such  new  reflations  as  they  thought  necessary 
for  the  security  of  their  liberties.  This  remonstrance,  which  is  divided 
into  many  articles  relating  to  all  the  different  members,  of  which  the  con- 
stitution was  composed^  as  well  as  the  various  departments  in  ^e  adminis- 
tration of  ^vemment,  mmishes  us  with  more  authentic  evidence  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  Junta,  than  can  be  dravni  from  the  testimony  of  the 
later  Spanish  historians,  who  lived  in  times  when  it  became  fashionable 
and  even  necessary  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the  malecontents  in  the 
worst  li^t,  and  as  flowing  from  the  worst  motives.  After  a  long  preamble 
concerning  the  various  ciuamities  under  which  the  naticm  ncNsmed,  and  the 
errors  and  corruption  in  government  to  which  these  were  to  be  imputed,  they 
take  notice  of  the  exemplary  patience  wherewith  the  people  had  endured 
them,  until  self<^reservation,  and  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  coun- 
try, had  obliged  them  to  assemble,  in  order  to  provide  in  a  legal  manner 
m  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  the  constitution :  For  thb  purpose,  they 
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demanded  that  die  kio^  would  be  pleased  to  retmn  to  hb  Spankh  dooKH 
nions  and  reside  there,  as  all  their  former  monarchs  had  done :  tiiat  he 
would  not  many  but  with  consent  of  the  Cortes ;  that  if  he  sfiould  be 
obliged  at  any  time  to  leave  the  kingdom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  appoiiit 
any  Toreigpec  to  be  regent ;  that  the  present  nomination  of  cardinal  Adrian 
to  that  omce  shall  instantlj^  be  declared  void  ;  that  he  would  not,  at  his 
return,  brtng  along  with  him  any  Flemings  or  other  strainers ;  that  no 
forekrn  troops  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  the 
kingdom ;  that  none  but  natives  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  c^ce  or 
benefice  either  in  church  or  state ;  that  no  foreigner  shall  be  naturalized ; 
that  free  quarters  shall  not  be  granted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  members  of 
the  king's  household,  for  any  &nger  time  than  six  days,  and  that  only 
when  the  court  i&  in  a  progress ;  that  all  the  taxes  shall  oe  reduced  to  tlie 
same  state  they  were  in  at  the  death  of  queen  Isabella ;  that  all  alienatioos 
of  the  royal  demesnes  or  revenues  since  that  queen's  death  shall  be  resumed ; 
that  all  ne^w  offices  created  since  that  period  shall  be  abolidied ;  that  the 
subsidy  granted  by  the  late  Cortes  in  Galicia,  shall  not  be  exacted :  that> 
in  all  ititure  Cortes  each  city  shall  send  one  representative  of  the  cler£]^, 
one  of  the  gentry,  and  one  of  die  commons,  each  to  be  elected  by  nis 
own  order ;  that  the  crown  ^all  not  influence  or  direct  any  city  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  its  representatives  j  that  no  member  of^the  Cortes 
sfa^l  receive  an  office  or  pension  from  the  king,  either  for  himself  or  for  any 
of  his  family,  under  pain  of  deaths  and  confiscation  of  his  goods ;  that^ach 
city  or  community  shall  pay  a  competent  salary  to  its  representative,  for 
his  maintenance  aurii^  his  attendance  on  the  Cortes;  that  the  Cortes  ^all 
assemble  once  in  three  ^ears  at  least,  whether  summoned  by  the  king  or 
not,  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  observation  of  the  articles  now  agreed 
upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public  affairs ;  that  the  rewards  which 
have  been  eiven  or  promised  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Cortes  held  in 
Galicia,  sh^l  be  revoked ;  that  it  shall  be  declared  a  capital  crime  to  send 
gold,  silver,  or  jewels  out  of  the  kinj^dom ;  that  j  udges  shall  have  fixed  salaries 
assigned  them,  and  shall  not  receive  anjr  share  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  persons  condemned  by  diem ;  that  no  grant  of  the  goods  of  persons 
accused  shall  be  valid,  if  given  before  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
them ;  that  all  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  any  time  obtained,  to 
the  prejudice  of^  the  commons,  shall  be  revoked  ;  that  the  government  of 
cities  or  towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noblemen ;  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  nobility  shall  be  subject  to  all  public  taxes  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  commons ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  conduct 
of  such  as  have  been  intrusted  with  the  mana^ment  of  the  royal  patri- 
mony since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  :  and  if  the  king  do  not  within 
thirty  days  appoint  persons  properly  qualified  for  that  service,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Cortes  to  nominate  them ;  that  indulgences  shall  not  be 
preached  or  dispersed  in  the  kingdom  until  the  cause  of  publishing  diem 
be  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  Cortes ;  that  all  the  money  arisii^ 
from  the  sale  of  indulgences  diall  be  faithfully  employed  in  carrpjie  on  war 
a^nst  the  infidels ;  that  such  prelates  as  do  not  reside  in  thetf  diocesses 
sue  months  in  the  year,  shall  forfeit  their  revenues  during  the  time  they 
are  absent ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  judg^es  and  their  officers  shall  not  exact 
greater  fees  than  those  which  are  paid  in  the  secular  courts ;  that  the 
present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foreigner,  be  compelled  to  resign 


cities  may  have  committed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  good 

he  shall  promise  and  swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe  all  these 

articles,  and  on  no  occasion  attempt  either  to  elude,  or  to  repeal  them  • 
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and  that  he  shall  never  solicit  the  pope  or  any  other  prelate  to  grant  him 
a  dispensation  or  absolution  from  thb  oath  and  promise.* 

Such  were  the  chief  articles  presented  by  the  Junta  to  thefr  soyereign. 
As  the  feudal  institutions  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  originsuly 
the  same,  the  genius  of  those  governments  which  arose  from  them  oore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  regulations  which  the  Castilians 
attempted  to  establish  on  this  occasion,  differ  little  from  those  which  other 
nations  have  laboured  to  procure,  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarcbs  for 
liberty.  The  grievances  complained  of,  ana  the  remedies  proposed  by 
the  English  conmions  in  their  contests  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  partictjdarly  resemble  those  upon  which  the  Junta  now  insisted. 
But  the  principles  of  liberty  seem  to  nave  been  better  understood,  at  this 
period,  by  the  Castilians,  than  by  any  other  people  in  Europe ;  they  had 
acquired  more  liberal  ideas  wiih  respect  to  their  own  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  diey  had  formed  more  bold  and  generous  sentiments  concerning 
fovemment*;  and  dbcovered  an  extent  of  political  knowledge  to  which  the 
Ingli^  themselves  did.not  attain  until  more  than  a  century  aAerwards. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  among  the 
Castilians,  hitherto  unrestrained  by  authority,  and  emboldened  by  success, 
became  too  impetuous,  and  prompted  the  Junta  to  propose  innovations 
which,  by  alarming  the  other  members  of  the  constitution,  proved  fatal  to 
their  cause.  The  nobles,  who,  instead  of  obstructing,  had  favoured  or 
connived  at  their  proceedings,  while  they  confined  their  demands  of  redress 
to  such  grievances  as  had  b^n  occasioned  by  the  kira^s  want  of  experience, 
and  by  the  imprudence  and  rapaciousness  of  his  toreign  ministers,  were 
filled  with  indignation  when  the  Junta  began  to  touch  the  privileges  of 
their  order,  ana  plainly  saw  that  the  measures  of  the  commons  tended  no 
less  to  break  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  The  resentment  which  they  had  conceived  on  account  of 
Adrian's  promotion  to  the  recency,  abated  considerably  upon  the  emperor^s 
raising  the  constable  and  admiral  to  joint  power  with  him  in  that  office; 
and  as  their  pride  and  digni^  w^re  less  nurt  by  suffering  the  prince  to 
possess  an  extensive  prerogative,  than  by  admitting  the  bigb  pretensions 
of  the  people,  they  determined  to  eive  their  sovereign  the  assistance 
which  he  had  demanded  of  them,  and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  impatience  the  emperor's  answer 
to  their  remonstrance,  which  they  had  appointed  some  of  their  number  to 

§  resent.  The  members  intrusted  with  this  commission  set  out  imme- 
lately  for  Germany  [Oct.  20],  but  having  received  at  different  places 
certain  intelligence  from  court,  that  they  could  not  venture  to  appear  there 
without  endangering  their  lives,  they  stopped  short  in  their  journey,  and 
acquainted  the  Junta  of  the  information  which  had  been  given  thcm.t 
This  excited  such  violent  passions  as  transported  the  whole  party  beyond 
all  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderation.  That  a  king  of  Castile  should 
deny  his  subjects  access  into  his  presence,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  their  humble 
petitions,  was  represented  as  an  act  of  tyranny  so  unprecedented  and 
mtolerable,  that  nothii^  now  remained  but  witn  arms  m  their  hands  to 
drive  away  that  ravenous  band  of  foreigners  which  encompassed  the  throne, 
who,  after  havinof  devoured  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  found  it  necessary 
to  prevent  the  cries  of  an  injured  people  from  reaching  the  ears  of  their 
sovereign.  Many  insisted  warmly  on  approving  a  motion  which  had  for- 
merly been  made,  for  depriving^  Charles,  during  the  life  of  his  mother,  of 
the  regal  titles  and  authonty  which  had  been  too  rashly  conferred  upon  him, 
from  a  false  supposition  of  her  total  inability  for  government.  Some  pro- 
posed to  provide  a  proper  person  to  assist  her  in  the  administration  of 
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public  affiuis,  by  maiiTiog^the  queen  to  the  prince  of  Calabria|  the  heir 
of  the  Aragonese  kings  of  Naples,  who  had  been  detained  in  prison  sino2 
the  time  that  Ferdinand  had  dispossessed  his  ancestors  of  their  crown.  AA 
agreed,  that  as  the  hopes  of  obtainii^  redress  and  security,  merely  bj 
presenting  their  requests  to  their  sovereign,  had  kept  them  too  long  in  a 
state  of  inaction,  and  prevented  them  froin  taking  advantage  of  the  una* 
nimity  with  which  the  nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  collect  their  whole  force,  and  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  in 
opposing  this  fatal  combination  of  the  king  and  nobility  against  their 
liberties.* 

They  soon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Violent  disputes 
arose  concerning  the  command  of  this  army.  Fadilla,  the  darling  of  the 
people  and  soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought  worthy  of 
this  honour.  But  Don  Pedro  de  Uiron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de 
Uniena,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  having  lately  joined  the 
cominoos  out  of  private  resentment  against  the  emgeror,  the  respect  due  to 
his  birth,  together  with  a  secret  desire  of  disappointing'  Fadilla,  of  whose 
popularity  many  members  of  the  Junta  had  become  jealous,  procured  him 
the  office  of  general  piov.  23] ;  though  he  soon  gave  them  a  fatal  proof 
that  he  possessed  neither  the  experience,  the  abilities,  nor  the  steadiness, 
which  that  important  station  required. 

The  regents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rioseco  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  tiieir  Iroops,  which,  tbougn  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in 
number,  excelled  them  greatly  in  discipline  and  in  valour.  They  had 
drawn  a  considerable  body  of  regular  ana  veteran  infantry  out  of  Navarre. 
Their  cavalry,  which  formed  the  chief  strength  of  their  army,  consisted 
mostly  of  gentlemen  accustomed  to  the  military  life,  and  animated  with 
the  martial  spirit  peculiar  to  their  order  in  that  age.  The  infantry  of  the 
Junta  was  formed  entirely  of  citizens  and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  arms.  The  small  body  of  cavalry  which  they  had  been  able  to 
raise  was  composed  of  persons  of  ignoble  birth,  and  perfect  strangers  to 
the  service  into  which  they  entered.  The  character  of  the  generals 
differed  no  less  than  that  of  their  troops.  The  royalists  were  commanded 
b^  the  Conde  de  Haro,  the  constable  s  eldest  son,  an  officer  of  great  expe 
nence  and  of  distinguished  abilities. 

Giron  marched  with  his  army  directly  to  Rioseco,  and  seizine  the 
villages  and  passes  around  it,  hoped  that  the  royalists  would  be  obliged 
either  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  fight  with  disadvantage 
beibre  all  their  troops  were  assembled.  But  he  had  not  the  abilities,  nor 
his  troops  thepatience  and  discipline,  necessaiy  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  scheme.  The  Conde  de  Haro  found  little  difficulty  in  conducting  a 
considerable  reinforcement  through  all  his  posts  into  the  town :  and  Giron, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  reduqe  it,  advanced  suddenly  to  Villa-panda, 
a  place  belonging  to  the  constable,  in  which  the  enemy  had  their  chief 
magazine  of  ^provisions.  JBy  this  ill-judged  motion,  be  left  Tordesillas 
open  to  the  royalists,  whom  the  Conde  de  Haro  led  thither  in  the  mght, 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch ;  and  attacking  the  town  [Dec.  5], 
in  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  garrison  than  a  regiment  of  priests  raised 
by  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  break  of  day,  forced  his  way  into  it  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  became  master  of  the  aueen's  person,  took  prisoners 
many  meml^ers  of  the  Junta,  and  recovered  the  great  seal,  with  the^ other 
ensigns  of  government. 

Bj  this  ratal  blow,  the  Junta  lost  all  the  reputation  and  authority  which 
they  had  derived  from  seeming  to  act  by  the  queen's  commands  ;  such  of 
the  nobles  as  bad  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetermined  in  their  choice, 
now  joined  the  regfOnts  with  all  their  forces ;'  and  a  universal  consternalion 
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aeised  tfaft  pactisans  of  the  conmoiis.  This  was  much  increased  bj  fbt& 
su^icioDS  tney  b^ao  to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom  they  loudhr  accused  of 
having  betra jed  Toidesillas  to  the  enemy ;  and  tboiu^u  that  cnaige  seeipas 
to  hare  been  destitute  of  foundation,  the  success  of  the  royalists  beii^ 
owini;  to  Giron's  ill  conduct  rather  than  to  his  treacheiy,  ne  so  endreij 
lost  credit  with  his  party,  that  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  letiied  to 
one  of  his  castles.* 

Such  members  of  the  Junta  as  had  escaped  the  enemy's  lutnds  at 
TordesiUas,  fled  to  Valladolid ;  and  as  it  would  have  required  a  loqg  time 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new  election,  they 
made  choice  among  themselves  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  whom 
they  committed  the  supreme  direction  of  affiiirs.  Their  army,  which  grew 
stronger  eveiy  day  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  marched  likewise  to  Valladolid  ;  and  Padilla  being  appomted 
commander  in  chief,  the  spirits  of  the  soldieiy  revived,  and  the  whole  party 
foigettii^  the  late  misfortune,  continued  to  express  the  same  ardent  zeal 
ibr  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  the  same  implacable  animosity  against 
their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of,  was  money  to  pay  their  troops.    A 

fneat  part  of  the  current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  oy  the 
lemings ;  the  stated  taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were  inconsiderable ; 
commerce  of  eveiy  kind  being  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  sum  which  it 
yielded  decreased  daily ;  and  the  Junta  were  airaid  of  disgusting  the 
people  by  burdening  them  with  new  impositions,  to  which,  in  that  age, 
they  were  little  accustomed.  But  from  this  difficulty  they  were  extricated 
by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla 's  wife,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  g^^at 
abilities,  of  boui^ess  ambition,  and  animated  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  Junta.  She,  with  a  boldness  superior  to  those 
superstitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  sex,  proposed  to  seize  all  the 
rich  and  oiagnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo ;  but  lest  that 
action,  by  its  appearance  of  impiety,  might  offend  the  people,  she  and  her 
retinue  marcbea  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  in  mourning  habits, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating  their  breasts,  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
implored  the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  she  was  about  to  violate. 
By  this  artifice,  which  screened  her  from  the  imputation  of  sacrilege,  and 
persuaded  the  people  that  necessity  and  zeal  for  a  ^ood  cause  had  con- 
strained her,  though  with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she  stripped 
the  cathedra]  of  whatever  was  valq^ble,  and  procured  a  considerable  supply 
of  money  for  the  Junta.!  The  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to  maintam 
their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  having  either  been  dissipated  bv 
the  Flemings,  or  seized  by  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  queen  s 
jewels,  together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  apply  them 
to  that  purpose ;  and  when  those  failed,  they  obtained  a  small  sum  by  way 
of  loan  from  the  king  of  Portugal.J 

The  nobility  discovered  great  unwillin^ess  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  the  Junta.  They  were  animated  with  no  less  hatred  than  the  com- 
mons against  the  Flemings ;  they  approved  much  of  sever^  articles  in  the 
remonstrance ;  they  thought  the  juncture  favourable,  not  only  for  redressing 
past  grievances,  but  for  rendering  the  constitution  more  perfect  and  secure 
by  new  regulations  r  they  were  afraid,  that  while  the  two  orders,  of  which 
the  le^'slature  was  composed,  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  mutual 
hostilities,  the  crown  would  rise  to  power  on  the  ruin  or  weakness  of  both, 
and  encroach  no  less  on  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  than  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons.  To  this  disposition  were  owing  the  frec^uent 
overtures  of  peace  which  the  regents  made  to  the  Junta,  and  the  cootmual 

^  •  Miscellaneous  TracUi  by  Dr.  Midi.  Geddcs,  voL  i.  37a       t  Sdodov.  306.    Did.  de  Bajrie,  art. 
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negotiatiofB  they  carried  on  during  the  progress  of  their  mifitaiy  OTNefationg* 
Nor  were  the  terms  which  they  ofiferea  unreasonahk ;  for  on  conditioD  that 
the  Janta  would  pass  fipom  a  few  articles  most  subversive  of  the  njjral 
atrthonty,  or  inconsistent  with  the  r^ts  of  the  nobilityy  they  engaged  to 
piocure  the  emperor's  consent  to  their  other  demands,  which  if  he,  through 
the  infloence  oi  evil  counsellors,  should  re&se,  several  of  the  nobles  pro- 
mised to  join  with  the  commons  in  their  endeavours  to  extort  it*  ouch 
divisions,  however,  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Junta,  as  pre- 
vented their  deliberating  calmly,  or  ju<%ing  wi&  prudence.  Some  of 
the  dties  which  had  entered  into  the  confederacy,  were  filled  with  that 
mean  jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other,  which  rivalship  Sn  commesqe  or 
in  grandeur  is  apt  to  mspire ;  die  constable,  by  his  influence  and  promises, 
had  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Buigos  to  abandon  the  Junta,  and  other 
noblemen  had  shaken  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  lesser  cities ;  no  person 
had  arisen  amon^  the  commons  of  such  superior  abilities  or  elevation  of 
mind  33  to  acquire  the  direction  of  their  afiBiirs ;  Padilla,  their  general, 
was  a  man  of  popular  qualhies,  but  distrusted  for  that  reason  by  those  of 
hifi^iest  rank  mo  adhered  to  the  Junta ;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the 
people  to  view,  with  suspicion,  every  person  of  noble  birth  who  joined 
their  party  ;  so  diat  the  strongest  manes  of  nresoludon,  mutual  di^rust, 
and  mediocri^  of  genius,  appeared  in  all  dieir  proceedings  at  this  time. 
Afler  many  consultations  held  concemiiig  the  terms  piopoeea  by  the  regents, 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by  resentment  against  the 
nobility,  that  rejecting  all  thoughts  of  accommodation,  diey  threatened  to 
strip  them  oi  the  crown  lands,  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped, 
and  to  re-annex  these  to  the  royal  domain.  Upon  this  preposterous  scheme, 
which  would  at  once  have  annihilated  all  the  tiberties  for  i^ch  they  had 
been  struggling,  by  rendering  the  kings  of  Castile  absolute  aJRl  indep^endent 
on  their  stirojects,  they  were  so  intent,  that  they  now  exclaimed  with  less 
vehemence  against  the  exactions  of  the  foreign  ministers,  than  agamst  the 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  seemed  to  hope  that 
they  might  make  peace  with  Charles,  by  ofierin^  to  enrich  him  with 
their  spoils. 

The  success  which  PadiUa  had  met  with  in  several  small  encounters,  and 
in  reducing  some  inconsiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  members 
of  the  Junta  into  this  measure,,  filling  them  with  such  confidence  in  the 
valour  of  their  troops,  that  they  hoped  for  an  easy  victoiy  over  the  roy- 
alists. Padilla,  that  his  army  mignt  not  remain  inactive  while  flushed 
with  ^;ood*fc»lujie,  laid  siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength 
and  importance  Uian  any  that  be  had  hitherto  ventured  to  attack^  and 
which  was  defended  by  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  though  the  besieged 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  admiral  attempted  to  relieve  them, 
be  took  the  town  by  storm  [March  1, 1531],  and  ^ave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers.  It  he  had  marched  instantly  with  his  victorious  army  to 
TordesiUas,  the  head  quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  making  an  efiectual  impression  on  their  troops,  whom  he  would  have 
found  in  astonbhment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations,  and  hr  horn  being 
of  sufficient  strength  to  give  him  battle.  But  the  fickleness  and  imprudence 
of  the  Junta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like  all  popular 
associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or  of  making  peace,  they  listened 
a^n  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a  short  suspen- 
sion of  arms.  This  negotiation  terminated  in  nothing;  but  while  it  was 
canying  on,  many  of  Padilla's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Torrelobaton : 
and  others,  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  lem^h  of  the  campaign,  deserted.! 
The  constable  too  had  leisure  to  assemble  his  forces  at  Burgos,  and  to  pre- 
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pare  eveiy  thin^  for  taking  the  field ;  and  as  soon  as  die  truce  expired,  he 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Conde  de  Haro,  in  spite  of  all  Padilla's  efiorts 
to  prevent  it.  Tbej  advanced  immediately  towards  Torrelobaton ;  aiid 
Padiila,  finding  the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he  durst  not 
risk  a  battle,  attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro,  which,  if  he  could  have  accom- 
plished, the  invasion  of  Navaift  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the 
necessity  which  tiie  regents  must  have  l>een  under  of  detaching  men  to 
that  kingdom,  might  have  saved  him  from  danger.  But  Haro,  sensible 
how  fatS  the  consequences  would  be  of  suffering  him  to  escape,  marched 
with  such  rapidity  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  that  he  came  up  with  him 
near  Yillalar  [April  23],  and,  without  waiting  for  his  infantiy,  advanced  to 
the  attack,  raailla's  army,  fati|^ed  and  disheartened  by  their  precipitant 
retreat,  which  they  could  not  distinguish  from  a  flight,  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  passii^  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  such  a  violent  rain  had 
fallen,  that  tne  soldiers  sunk  almost  to  the  knees  at  every  step,  and  remained 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the  royalists  had  hrou^t 
along  with  them.  All  these  circumstances  so  disconcerted  and  intimidated 
raw  soldiers,  without  facing  the  enemy,  or  making  any  resistance,  they  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  Padiila  exerted  himself  with  extraordinary 
courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them,  though  in  vain ;  fear  rendmng 
them  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties ;  upon  which,  finding  matters 
irretrievable,  and  resolving  not  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  that  day,  and  the 
ruin  of  his  party,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy  *^  out  being 
wounded  and  dismounted,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  principal  officers 
shared  the  same  fate ;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt, 
the  nobles  being  too  generous  to  kill  men  who  threw  down  their  arms.* 

The  resentn^nt  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Padiila  to  linger  lon^  in 
expectation  of^hat  should  befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  head,|liough  without  any  regular  trial,  the  notoriety  of  the  crime 
being  supposed  siuBcient  to  supersede  the  formalitv  of  a  legal  process. 
He  Was  led  instantly  to  execution,  together  with  Don  John  Bravo,  and 
Don  Francis  Maldonada,  the  former  commander  of  the  Segovians,  and  the 
latter  of  the  troops  of  Salamanca.  Padiila  viewed  the  approach  of  deadi 
with  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude ;  and  when  Bravo,  his  fellow-sufferer, 
expressed  some  indignation  at  heading  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he 
checked  him,  bjr  observing,  "  That  yesterday  was  the  time  to  have  dis- 
played the  spint  of  gentlemen,  this  day  to  die  with  the  meekness  of  Chris- 
tians." Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  and  to  the  community  of 
Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  addressed  the  former  with  a  manly 
and  virtuous  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the  exultation  natural  to  one 
who  considered  himself  as  a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.! 

*  Sandov.  345,  Sec  P.  Mart.  Ep.  790.  Miniana,  Contin.  p.  96.  Epitome  de  la  Vide  y  Hechot 
del  Emper.  Carlos  V.  por  D.  Juan  Anton,  de  Vera  y  Zuniga,  4to.  Madr.  1G27.  p.  19. 

t  The  strain  of  these  letters  is  so  eloquent  and  higli  spirited,  that  I  have  translated  them  for  the 
entertainment  of  my  readers. 

7%e  Utter  of  Don  John  PaHUa,  to  kU  toife. 

^fSenora^ 
If  your  grief  did  not  tflllct  me  more  than  my  own  death,  I  should  deem  myself  perfectly  happy. 
For  the  end  of  life  being  certain  to  all  men,  the  Almighty  confers  a  mark  of  dlstinguieliing  ftvour 
apon  that  person,  for  whom  he  appoints  a  death  such  as  mine,  which,  though  lamented  by  many,  fs 
nevertheless  acceptable  unto  him.  It  would  require  more  time  llian  I  now  have,  to  write  any  thinff 
that  could  afford  you  consolation.  That  my  enemies  will  not  grant  me,  nor  do  I  wish  to  delay  the 
reception  of  that  crown  which  I  hope  to  enjoy.  You  may  bewail  your  own  losw,  bul  not  my  death, 
which,  being  so  honourable,  ought  not  to  be  lamented  by  any.  My  soul,  for  nothing  else  is  left  to 
me,  I  bequeath  to  you.  You  wIU  receive  it,  as  the  thing  in  this  world  which  vou  valued  most.  1 
do  not  write  to  my  father  Pero  Lopez,  because  I  dare  not ;  for  though  I  have  shown  mvself  to  be 
his  son  In  daring  to  lose  my  life,  I  have  not  been  the  heir  of  his  eood  fortuno.  I  will  not'auempt  to 
■ay  any  thing  more,  tliat  I  may  not  tire  the  executioner,  who  wafts  Gxr  me,  and  that  I  may  not  excite 
a  susplcioa,  that,  in  order  to  prolong  mv  life.  I  lengthen  out  my  letter.  Mv  wrvant  Soela,  an  cye- 
ipitness,  and  to  whom  i  have  communicated  my  moat  secret  thoughts,  will  inform  you  of  what  I 
cannot  now  write ;  and  thus  I  rest,  expecting  the  instrument  of  your  grief,  auti  tif  my  deliverance" 
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After  thisy  he  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.  Most  of  the  Spanish  historiaiiSy 
accustomed  to  ideas  of  govenunent  and  of  r^al  power,  veiy  different  finom 
tfaose  upon  which  he  acted,  have  been  so  eager  to  testify  their  disappro- 
bation of  ihe  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  they  have  n^lected,  or 
hare  been  afraid  to  do  justice  to  liis  virtues ;  and  by  blackening  his  memory, 
have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  that  pity  which  is  seldom  denied  to 
illustrious  sufierers. 

The  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was  complete.  Valla- 
doiid,  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  associated  cities,  opened  its  gates 
inunadiately  to  the  conquerors,  and  being  treated  with  great  clemency  by 
the  regents,  Medina  del  Campo,  Segovia,  and  many  other  towns,  followed 
its  example.  This  sudden  d]Ssolutv)n  of  a  confederacy,  formed  not  upon 
slight  disgusts,  or  upon  trifling  motives,  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  had  entered,  and  which  had  been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  order  and  consistence  by  establishing  a  regular  plan 
of  government,  is  the  strongest  proof  either  of  the  inabili^  of  its  leaaers, 
or  of  some  secret  discord  rekning  among  its  members.  Though  part  of 
that  anny  by  which  they  had  been  subdued  was  oblieed,  a  few  days  after 
the  battle,  to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  French  in  that  kingdom,  nothing  could  prevail  on  the  dejected  com- 
mons of  Castile  to  take  arms  a^ain,  and  to  embrace  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  acquiringthose  rights  and  privileges  for  which  they  had 
appeared  so  zealous.  The  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna 
maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  widow,  who,  instead  of  bewailing  her  husband 
with  a  womanish  soerrow,  |>repared  to  revenue  his  death,  and  to  prosecute 
that  cause  in  defence  of  which  he  had.  suffered,  must  be  excepted.  Respect 
for  her  seXy  or  admiration  for  her  coiiraee  and  abilities,  as  well  as  sympathy 
with  her  misfortunes,  and  veneration  lor  the  memory  of  her  husband,  se- 
cured her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which  he  had  possessed. 
The  prudence  aixl  vigour  with  which  she  acted,  justi6ed  that  confidence 
they  placed  in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Navarre,  encou- 
raging hifti  to  invade  Castile  by  the  offer  of  poiverfiil  assistance.  She 
endeavoured  b^  her  letters  and  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes 
of  the  other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great  sum  from  the 
clergy  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  OD  foot.*  She  employed  every  artifi#  that  could  interest  or  inflame 
the  populace.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her 
troops  instead  of  colours,  as  if  thev  had  been  at  war  with  infidels  and 
enemies  of  religion ;  she  marched  through  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her 
sun,  a  young  child,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  seated  on  a  inule,  having  a 
standard  carried  before  him,  representing  the  manner  of  his  father's  exe- 
culion.t  By  all  these  means  she  kept  the  minds  of  the  j^eople  in  such 
perpetual  a^tation  as  prevented  their  i)assions  from  subsiding,  and  rendered 
them  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  by  standintc 

Hi§  Letter  U  the  City  cf  Toledo,  ^ 

**  To  diee,  die  crown  of  Spain,  and  tbe  light  of  the  whole  world,  free  from  the  time  of  the  mlghtj 

GoUn:  lo  thee,  who.  by  dbcdding  the  blood  of  ftrangers,  as  well  as  tbv  own  blood,  bast  recovered 

Mber^  for  thyself  ana  thy  neiglibourinf  cities,  thy  legitimate  son,  Juan  de  Padilla,  gives  information. 

bow  by  tbe  Mood  of  his  t>ody,  thy  ancient  victories  are  to  be  refreshed.    If  fkte  hath  not  permitted 

cay  acdooB  to  be  friaoed  among  your  successful  and  celebrated  exploits,  the  fault  hath  been  in  my  ill 

fortime,  not  in  my  food  will.    This  I  request  of  thee,  as  of  a  mother,  to  accept,  since  God  hath  given 

me  DOthti^  more  to  lose  for  thy  sake,  than  that  which  I  am  now  to  relinqoisn.    I  am  more  solicitous 

about  tliy  good  opinion  than  about  mr  own  life.    The  sliifUngs  of  fortune,  which  never  stands  still, 

areaiany.    But  this  t  ace  with  infinite  consolation,  that  I,  the  least  of  thy  children,  safiinr  death 

Ibrtboe;  and  that  tboa  hast  nursed  at  thy  breasts  such  as  may  take  vengeance  for  my  wrongs. 

Many  tongue*  wiU  relate  the  manner  of  my  death,  of  which  I  am  stJlI  ignorant,  though  1 1™<^^J^ 

Id  be  near     My  end  will  testify  what  was  my  desire.    My  soul  I  recommend  to  thee  as  to  tno 

i>f  MinLM  of  ChiManlty.    Of  my  body  I  say  nothing,  for  it  Is  not  mine.    I  can  write  nothing  bb^ 

SratiSto  very  moment  I  feel  the  knife  at  mvUiroat,  with  greater  dread  of  thy  disi4ea«re,  than 

•HvefaflMioa  of  my  own  pafai."    tSandov.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  478. 

^Tj^MarTEp  W7.  tSandov.375. 
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alone  moppOBitioD  to  the  royal  authority.  While  the  anny  was  employed 
in  Narane,  the  regents  were  unable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Toledo 
by  force :  and  all  their  endeavoursy  either  to  diminish  Donna  Maria's 
credit  Trim  the  people,  or  to  gain  her  by  large  promises  and  the  solicitations 
of  her  brother  the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar,  proved  ineffectual.  Upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navarre,  ^art  of  the  army  returned  into 
Castile,  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  knpression  on  the 
intrepid  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria.  She  defended  die  town 
with  vigour,  her  troops  in  several  saUies  beat  the  royalists,  and  no  progress 
was  made  towards  reducing  the  place,  until  the  cleigy,  whom  she  had 
highly  ofifended  by  invading  their  property,  ceased  to  support  her.  As 
soon  as  they  received  information  oi  the  death  of  William  de  Croy,  ardi- 
bishop  of  Toledo,  whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  gnevance, 
and  that  the  emperor  had  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  thej  openly 
turned  against  her,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  she  had  acquired  sudh 
influence  over  them  by  the  force  of  enchantments,  that  she  was  assisted 
by  a  familiar  daemon  vmich  attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  Negro-maid,  aixl 
that  by  its  sugj^tions  she  regulated  eveiy  part  of  her  coEKluct*  The 
credulous  muUmide,  whom  their  impatience  of  a  lon^  blockade,  and 
despair  of  obtaining  succours  either  from^the  cities  formerly  in  confederacy 
with  them,  or  &om  the  French,  rendered  desirous  of  i>eace,  took  arms 
a^nst  her,  and  driving  her  out  of  the  city,  surrendered  it  to  the  royalists 
[October  26].  She  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  she  defended  with 
amazing  fortitude  four  months  longer ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities, she  made  her  escape  in  di^ise  [February  10],  and  fled  to  For- 
tufi^,  whero  she  had  many  relations.! 

^  Uponherflight  the  citadel  surrendered.  Tranquillity  was  re-established 
hi  Castile ;  ai^  this  bold  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unsuccessful 
insurrections,  contributed  to  connrm  and  extend  the  power  of  the  crown, 
which  it  was  intended  to  moderate  and  al^d^.  The  Cortes  still  con- 
tinued to  make  a  part  of  the  Castilian  constitution,  and  was  summoned  to 
meet  whenever  the  king  stood  in  need  of  money ;  but  instead  of  adheriijg 
to  their  ancient  and  cautious  fonn  of  examining  and  redressing  public 
grievances,  before  they  proceeded  to  erant  any  supply,  the  more  courtly 
custom  of  voting  a  donative  in  the  first  place  was  introduced,  and  tlie 
sovereign  having  obtained  all  Aat  he  wanted,  never  allowed  them  to  enter 
into  any  inquiry,  or  to  attempt  any  reformation  injurious  to  his  authority. 
The  privOeges  which  the  cities  had  enjoyed  were  gradually  circum- 
scribed or  abolished ;  their  commerce  began  from  this  period  to  decline, 
and  becomipg  less  wealthy  and  less  populous,  they  lost  that  power  and 
influence  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  Cortes. 

While  Castile  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  was  torn  by  intestine  commotions  still  more  violent.  The 
association  which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  one 
tlious^|d  five  hundred  and  twenty,  and  wb:ch  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  oRhe  Germanada,  continued,  to  subsist  after  the  emperor's  departure 
from  Spain.  The  members  of  it,  upon  pretext  of  defendii^  the  coasts 
against  the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  and  under  sanction  of  that 
permission  which  Charles  had  rashly  granted  them,  refused  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  as  the  grievances  which  the  Valencians  aimed  at  re- 
dressing, proceeded  from  the  arrogance  and  exactions  of  the  nobility, 
rather  than  from  any  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  their 
resentment  turned  chiefly  aeainst  the  former.  As  soon  as  they  were 
allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and  Decame  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  they 
grew  impatient  to  take  vengeance  of  their  oppressors.  They  drove  the 
iK)blcs  out  of  most  of  the  cities,  plundered  their  houses,  wasted  their  lands* 

*  p.  Mart  Ep.  737.  t  Sandov.  37S.    P.  Hart.  Ep.  7M.    Ferrer.  vUL  963. 
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aad  assaulted  their  castles.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  thirteen  per- 
sons, one  from  each  company  of  tradesmen  established  in  Valencia,  and 
cgnunitted  the  administratidb  of  goyemment  to  them,  under  pretext  that 
fiey  would  refonn  the  laws,  establish  one  unifonn  mode  of  dispensing 
justice  without  partiality  or  regard  to  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  thus 
restore  men  to  some  degree  of  tneir.original  equality. 

The  uobles  were  obliged  ^to  take  arms  in  selhdefence.  Hostih'ties 
began,  and  were  carried  on  with  ail  the  rancour  with  which  resentment 
at  oppression  inspired  the  one  party,  and  the  idea  of  insulted  dignity  ani- 
mated the  other.  As  no  person  of  honourable  birth,  or  of  liberal  educatioi), 
joined  the  Crennanada,  the  councils  as  well  as  troops  o[  the  confederacy 
were  conducted  by  low  mechanics,  who  acquired  the  confidence  of  an 
enraged  multitude  chieftjr  by  the  fierceness  of  their  zeal  and  the  extrava- 
gance c£  their  proceedings.  Amoaf  such  men,  the  laws  introduced  in 
civilized  nations.  In  order  to  restram  or  moderate  the  violence  of  war, 
were  unknown  or  despised;  and  they  run  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
cruelty  and  outrage. 

The  emperor,  occupied  with  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Castile, 
^vdiich  more  immediately  threatened  the  subversion  of  his  ^power  tind  pre- 
lOKative,  was  unable  to  give  much  attention  to  the  tumults  m  Valencia,  and 
left  ^  nobility  of  that Idnedom  to  &ghi  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy, 
the  Coode  de  Melito,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  which  the 
nobles  raised  among  the  vassals.  The  Germanada  carried  on  the  war 
during  ike  years  one  thousand  &ye  hundred  and  twenty  and  twenty-one 
with  a  more  persevering  courage  than  could  have  been  e:^cted  from  a 
body  so  tumultuary,  unaer  the  conduct  of  such  leaders.  They  defeated 
the  nobility  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  considerable,  were 
extremely  shaip.  They  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  diifer- 
eot  towns.  But  the  nobles  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the  head 
of  troops  more  accustomed  to  service,  gained  the  advantage  in  most  of  the 
rencounters.  At  length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Castilian  cavaliy, 
which  the  regents  <teroatched  towards  Valencia,  soon  after  their  vlctoiy 
cfrer  PadHk  at  Villalar,  and  by  their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles 
acquired  such  supericnrity  that  they  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  Grer- 
manada.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  put  to  death  almost  without 
any  fbimality  of  le^  trial,  ana  simered  such  cruel  punishments  as  the 
sense  of  recent  ugunes  prompted  their  adversaries  to  idict.  The  govenh 
ment  c^  Valencia  was  re-establisfaed  in  its  ancient  form.* 

In  Aragoo,  violent  symptoms  of  die  same  ^irit  of  disaffection  and  sedi* 
tion  whicn  reigned  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain,  beean  to  appear,  but 
by  the  prudent  conduct  of  die  viceroy,  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  mey  were 
so  hr  composed,  as  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  into  any  open  insurrec- 
tioD.  But  in  the  island  of  Haiorca,  annexea  to  the  crown  of  Aragob,  the 
same  causes  which  had  excited  the  commotion  in  Valencia,  produced 
effects  no  less  violent  The  people,  impatient  of  the  hardships  which  they 
had  endured  under  the  rkid  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a 
tumultoaijr  manner  [Mandn  19, 1521]  ;  deposed  their  viceroy;  drove  him 
out  c^ihe  island:  and  massacred  every  ^ntleman  who  wa&  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  obstinacy  with  which  the  people  of 
IfaJQFca  persisted  in  their  rebellion,  was  equal  to  the  rage  with  which 
they  beg^n  it.^  Many  and  vigorous  efforts  were  requisite  in  (nrder  to  reduce 
^bim  to  obedience ;  and  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  every  part  of 
Spaiiu  before  the  Bfajorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  their  sovereign.! 

Wldle  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  so  general  among  the  Spaniards,  and 

*  AiMBMla  Airaales  de  Aragon,  cap.  75. 90.  99.  118.  Sajret  Annales  de  Aragon,  cap.  5.  12, 
*«.  P.lfart.Ep.Ub.xKZiiLetzjexiv.paiMim.  Ferrar.  Hist.  d'Eapagne,  vili.  543. 564,  «tc  lAmft- 
nteAmialeKtoArafDD,  c  113.  Farrer.  Hiit.  vtti.  543.  Sayea  Annalca  de  Aiagim,  c  7. 11.  la*  <o. 
V.   FemraaHiat.d'£q»a8ne,viii57O,&c.60S4' 
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8o  many  causes  conciirred  in  precipitatir^  them  into  such  violent  measures, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  tneir  grievances,  it  may  appear  strange, 
that  the  malecontents  in  the  different  kingdoms  should  have  carried  oo 
their  operations  without  any  mutual  concert,  or  even  any  intercourse  with 
each  other.  By  uniting  their  councils  and  arms,  they  might  have  acted 
both  with  greater  force  and  with  more  effect.  The  appearance  of  a 
national  confederacy  would  have  rendered  it  no  less  respectable  among 
<he  people  than  formidable  to  the  crown ;  and  the  emperor,  unable  to 
resist  such  a  combination,  must  have  complied  with  any  terms  which  the 
members  of  it  should  have  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  5f any  things,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming  themselves  into  one  body,  and 
pursuii^  common  measures.  The  people  of  the  different  kingdoms  in 
Spain,  though  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign, 
retained,  in  lull  force,  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  ancient  rivalship  and  hostilities  was  still  lively,  and  the 
sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  strong,  as  to  prevent  them  from  acting  with 
confidence  and  concert.  Each  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  its  own 
efforts,  and  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  of 
neighbours  whom  tHey  distrusted  and  hated.  At  the  same  time  the  forms 
of  government  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  so  different,  and  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  as  well  as  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  policy  which  they  attempted  to  introduce,  so  various,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  bnng  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.  To  tiiis  disunion 
Charles  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Spanish  crowns ;  and 
while  each  of  the  kingdoms  followed  separate  measures,  they  were  all 
obli^d  at  last  to  conform  to  the  will  of  their  sovere^. 

Tne  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  Spain  filled  his  subjects  who  had  been  in 
arms  against  him  with  deep  apprehensions,  fix>m  which  he  soon  delivered 
them  hj  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  generous.  After  a 
rebellion  so  general,  scarcely  twenty  persons,  amon^  so  many  criminals 
obnoxious  to  die  law,  had  been  punished  capitally  m  Castile.  Though 
strongly  solicited  by  his  council,  Charles  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  and  published  a  general  pardon  [October 
38],  extending  to  all  crimes  committed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrections,  from  which  only  fourscore  persons  were  excepted.  Even 
these  he  seems  to  have  named,  rather  with  an  intention  to  intimidate 
others,  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize  them ;  for  when  an  officious  cour- 
tier offered  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  most  considerable  amonff  them 
was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  ^ood-natured  pleasantry;  "Go?'  says 
be,  ^'  I  hare  now  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  that  man,  but  he  has  some  cause 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  you  would  be  better  employed  in 
telling  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in  acquainting  me  with  the  place  of  his 
retreat.'**  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as  by  his  care  to 
avoid  eveiy  thing  which  had  disgusted  the  Castilians  during  his  former 
residence  amon^  them;  by  his  address  in  assuming  their  manners,  in 
speaking  their  language,  and  in  complying  with  all  their  humours  and 
customs,  he  acquired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any  of  their 
native  monarehs  had  ever  attained,  and  brought  them  to  support  nim  In  all 
his  enterprises  with  a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  more  of  hb  suc- 
cess and  erandeur.t 

About  tne  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain,  Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.  But  though  the  Roman  people  longed 
extremely  for  his  arrival,  they  could  not,  on  nis  first  appearance,  conceal 
their  surprise  and  disappointment.  After  being  accustomed  to  the  princely 
magnificence  of  Julius,  and  the  elegant  splendour  of  Leo,  they  beheld  with 

*  SandoT.  ^,  fcc.    yida  del  Empcr.  Carlot,  por  Don  Juan.    Anton,  de  Vera  y  Zuniga,  p.  3(^ 
t  UUoa  Vita  de  Carlo  V.  p.  85. 
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cootempt  an  old  man  of  an  humlile  deportment,  and  of  au^ere  raamien,  an 
eoeiny  to  pomp,  destitute  of  ta^te  in  the  aits,  and  unadorned  with  anj  of 
the  estemal  accomplishments  wbich  the  vulvar  eipect  in  those  raised  to 
einiDcnt  stalioos.*  Not  did  his  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less 
■trai^e  and  astcuisbii^  to  the  pontifical  ministers.  .  He  acknowledged  and 
bewailed  the  corruptions  which  abounded  )n  the  church,  aa  well  ai  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  prepared  to  reform  both ;  he  discovered  no  intention 
of  aggrandizing'  bb  tamilj- ;  he  even  scrupled  at  retaining  sucb  territoric* 
as  some  of  his  predecessor  bad  acquired  by  violence  or  fraud,  rather  than 
hv  anj  legal  title,  and  for  that  reason  he  invested  FTancesco  Maria  de 
Kovere  anew  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had  stripped  him, 
and  surreDdered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  several  places  wrested  from  him 
by  the  cburch.t  To  men  Lttle  habituated  to  see  princes  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  maiims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  justice,  these 
actions  of  the  new  pope  appeared  mconlestable  proofs  of  hia  weakness  or 
mciperience.  Adrian,  who  was  a  perfect  strainer  to  the  comples  and 
intricate  srstem  of  Italian  politics,  and  who  could  place  no  confidelice  in 
persons  whose  subtile  refmements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the  natural 
simpiicily  and  candour  of  bis  own  character,  being  ot\en  einbanassed  and 
irresolute  in  his  deliberations,  the  upinionof  his  ineapacity  daily  increased, 
until  both  his  penon  and  government  became  objects  of  ridicule  amoi^ 
hia  su^ects.} 

Adnao,  thoteh  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  assume  the 

impartiality   which    became   the   common   father   of  Christendom,   and 

laboured  to  reuse  lie  the  coutendii^  princes,  in  order  that  theym%ht  unite 

m  -3  league  afiaiost   Solyman,  whose  coi^ueat  of  Rhodes  rendered  him 

uiore  formidable  than  ever  to  Europe.5     But  this  was  an  undetlaking  far 

beyund  his  abilities.    To  examine  such  a  variety  of  pretensions,  to  aiijust 

such  a  number  of  iuteriering  interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  which 

ambition,  emuUticm,  and  mutual  injuries  bad  kindled,  to  bring  so  many 

the  same  scheme  with  unanimity  and  vigour, 

less  of  intention,  but  great  superiority  both  of 

..    The  Italian  states  were  no  less  desirous  of 

e  Imperial  army  under  Cotonna  was  still  kept 

''s  revenues  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in  the  Low- 

lausted  or  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  it 

and  Eubnslence  on  the  Italians.    A  great  part 

[^lesiastical  state,  and  mcHithly contributions  were 

i,  the  Milanese,  the  Genoese,  and  Lucchese,  by 

1  though  all  exclaimed  against  such  oppression, 

delivered  from  it,  the  dread  of  worse  conse- 

.    __  _  ,,.  ._  the  army,  or  the  resentment  of  the  emperor, 

obl»ed  tbem  to  submit. || 

1523.]  So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's  exhortations, 
and  to  a  bull  which  he  issued,  requiring  all  Chrbtian  princes  to  consent  to 
a  truce  for  three  years,  that  the  Impenal,  the  French,  and  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome,  were  empowered  by  their  respective  courts  to  treat  of 
that  matter;  but  while  they  wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  negotiations, 
tbeir  masters  continued  their  preparations  for  war.  The  Venetians,  who 
had  hitherto  adhered  with  great  firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis, 
being  now  convinced  that  his  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  a  desperate  situation, 
entered  into  a  league  against  him  with  the  emperor  [June  28] ;  to  which 
Adrian,  at  the  instigation  of  his  countryman  and  friend  Charles  de  Laiinoy,  ' 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  only  obstacles  to  peace 
arose  irom  the  ambition  of  the  French  kii^,  soon  after  acceded.    The 

*  Gate.  I-  IV.  33".    Jovll  Vila  Arirlinl,  m.    BtltcTor.  Epiu.  iIh  Prlne.  84.  t  Ouit  lltbir. 

HO.  •  Juv.  Viu  Adi.  IIR    r  Man. Bp. TTi.    XtmlU  LmnnkPrlncTOI.  LST.M,!*)!. 
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odier  Italian  states  kXlowed  their  example ;  and  Francis  was  left  widiout 
a  single  ally  to  resist  the  efibrts  of  so  many  enemies,  whose  armies  threat- 
enedy  and  whose  tanritories  encompassed,  his  dominions  on  eveiy  side.* 

The  dread  of  thb  powerful  confederacy,  it  was  thought,  would  hare 
obliged  Francis  to  keep  wholly  on  the  defensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented 
bis  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  that  prince,  too  apt  to  become  remiss,  and  even  negligent  on 
erdinaiy  occasions,  to  rouse  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not  ociy  to 
encounter  it  with  spirit  and  intrepidity,  qualities  whicn  never  forsook  nim, 
but  to  provide  agamst  it  with  diligence  and  industry.  Before  his  enemies 
were  ready  to  execute  any  of  their  schemes,  Francis  had  assembled  a 
numerous  army.  His  authority  over  his  own  subjects  was  far  greater 
than  that  which  Chsj'les  or  Heniy  possessed  over  theirs.  They  depended 
on  their  diets,  their  Cortes,  and  their  parliaments,  for  money,  which  was 
usually  firanted  them  in  small  sums,  very  slowly,  and  with  much  reluc- 
tance. The  taxes  he  could  impose  were  more  considerable,  and  levied 
with  greater  despatch ;  so  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
bioug^  his  annies  into  the  field  while  they  were  only  devising  ways  and 
means  for  raising  theirs.  Sensible  of  this  advantaf^,  Francis  hoped  to 
disconcert  all  die  emperor's  schemes  by  marching  m  person  into  tne  Mi- 
lanese ;  and  this  bold  measure,  the  more  formidaole  because  unexpected, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  of  producing  that  effect.  But  when  the  van- 
guard <^  his  armjr  had  already  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  has- 
tening after  it  with  a  second,  division  of  his  troops,  the  discoveir  of  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened  the  ruin  ot  the  kingdom,  ooliged 
him  to  stop  short,  and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  dangrerous  plot  was  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  lord 
high  constable,  whose  noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office,  raised  him 
to  ne  the  most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  ^at  talents,  equally 
suited  to  the  fieM  or  the  councO,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  ren- 
dered him  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving.  The  near  resemblance 
between  the  king  and  him  in  many  of  their  qualities,  both  being  fond  of 
war,  and  ambitious  to  excel  in  manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their  equality 
in  age,  and  their  proximity  of  blood,  oueht  naturally  to  have  secured  to 
him  a  considerable  share  in  that  monarch  s  favour.  But  unhappily  Louise, 
the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent  aversion  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, for  no  better  reason  than  because  Amie  of  Bretagne,  the  queen  of 
Loub  the  XIL,  with  whom  ^  lived  in  perpetual  enmity,  had  discovered 
a  peculiar  attachment  to  thafTwanch  of  die  royal  family ;  and  had  taue^t 
her  800,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  impression  which  his  motner 
^ve  him,  to  view  all  the  constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
lealousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  had  not 
been  sufficiently  rewsjtied ;  he  had  been  recalled  from  the  government  of 
Milan  iii>on  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  reception, 
which  his  prudent  conduct  in  that  difficult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the 
payment  ot  his  pensions  had  been  suspended  without  any  good  cause  ; 
and  during  the  campaign  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twent]r-one, 
the  king,  as  has  already  been  related,  had  a£fronted  him  in  presence  of 
the  whole  army,  by  giviiw^  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duKe  of  Aleu- 
con.  The  constable,  at  nrst,  bore  these  indi^ities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high-spirited  prince,  conscious 
of  what  was  due  to  his  rank  and  to  his  services.  Such  a  multiplicity  of 
injuries,  however,  exhausted  his  patience  ;  and  inspiring  him  with  thoughts 
of  revenee,  he  retired  from  court,  and  began  to  hold  a  secret  correspond- 
ence wim  some  of  the  emperor's  ministers. 

About  that  time  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  happened  to  die  without  leaving 
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any  children.  Louise^  of  a  disposition  no  less  amoroos  than  vindictive, 
and  still  susceptible  of  the  tender  passions  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  began 
to  view  the  constable,  a  prince  as  amiable  as  he  was  accomplished,  with 
other  eyes ;  and  notwithstandine  the  sresX  disparity  of  their  years,  s^e 
formed  the  scheme  of  marrying  him.  Bourbon,  who  might  have  expected 
every  thing  to  which  an  ambitious  mind  can  aspire,  from  the  doatiog  fond- 
ness of  a  w(Mnan  who  governed  her  son  and  the  kingdom,  being  incapabhi 
either  of  imitating  the  queen  in  her  sudden  transition  from  hatred  to  love, 
or  of  dissembling  so  meanly  as  to  pretend  afifection  for  one  who  had  per- 
secuted him  so  long  with  unprovoked  malice,  not  only  rejected  the  match, 
but  embittered  his  refusal  by  some  severe  raillery  on  Louise's  person  and 
character.  She,  finding  henelf -not  only  contemned  but  insulted,  her  dis- 
appointed love  tumed  into  hatred,  and  since  she  could  not  many,  she 
resMved  to  rain  Bourbon. 

For  thtt  purpose  she  omsulted  with  chancellor  Du  Prat,  a  man  who,  by 
a  base  prostitution^  of  great  talents  and  of  superior  skill  in  his  profession, 
had  risen  to  that  hk^  c^ce.  By  his  advice,  a  law-suit  was  commenced 
against  the  constable,  for  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
boo.  Part  of  it  was  claimed  in  the  king's  name,  as  having  fallen  to  the 
crown ;  part  in  that  of  Louise,  as  the  neanest  heir  in  blood  of  the  aeceased 
duchess.  Both  these  claims  were  equally  destitute  of  any  foundation  in 
justice  ;  but  Louise,  by  her  solicitations  and  authority,  and  Du  Prat,  by 
empk>'px  all  the  artinces  and  chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  judges 
to  order  me  estate  to  be  sequestered.  This  unjust  decision  drove  the  con- 
stable to  despair,  and  to  measures  which  despair  alone  could  have  dic- 
tated. He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the  Impenal  court,  and  flatteriiy  him- 
seU*  that  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered  would  justify  his  having 
recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he  offered  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to  the  emperor,  and  to  assist  him 
in  the  conquest  of  France.  Charles,  as  well  as  the  king  of  England,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  communicated,*  expecting  prodigious  advantages 
from  his.revdt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spared 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  m^t  help  to  confinn  him  m  his 
resolution.  The  emperor  offered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  the  kine  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  portion.  He  was  included 
as  a  pvmcipal  in  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  Henij.  The  counties  of 
Provence  and  Dauphin6  were  to  be  settled  on  him  with  the  title  of  king. 
The  emperor  engaged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees :  and  Heniy,  sup- 
ported d;^  the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy ;  while  twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mans, levied  at  their  common  chaige,  were  to  penetrate  Into  Buigundy, 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  six  thousand 
men  amom^  his  friends  and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  exe- 
cution of  mis  deep-laid  and  dangerous  plot  was  suspended,  until  the  kii^ 
should  cross  the  Alps  vnth  the  only  army  capable  of  defending  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  as  be  was  far  advanced  in  his  march  for  that  purpose,  France 
was  on  the  brink  of  destruction.! 

Happily  for  that  kingdom,  a  negotiation  which  had  now  heen  carrying 
on  for  several  months,  tnough  concmcted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
and  commraricated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidents,  could  not  altogether 
escape  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers, 
lendered  more  inquisitive  by  finding  that  they  were  distrusted.  Two  of 
tiiese  gave  the  kii^  some  intimation  of  a  mysterious  correspondence  be- 
tween their  master  and  the  count  de  Roeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  ^at 
confidence  with  the  emperor.  Francis,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to 
taspect  that  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the 
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kji^om  to  its  enemies,  immediately  repaired  io-Moulines,  wltere  the  con- 
staole  was  in  bed,  feignine  indisposition  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to 
accompany  tibe  king  into  TtalYy  and  acquainted  him  of  the  inteUigepce 
which  ne  had  received.  Bourbony  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  most  im* 
posing  affectation  of  ingenuity  and  candour,  asserted  his  own  innocence  ; 
and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more  confirmed,  he  promised  to  join 
the  army  within  a  few  days.  Francb,  open  and  candid  himself,  and  too 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  those  virtues  in  others,  gave  such 
credit  to  what  he  said,  that  ne  refused  to  arrest  him,  although  advised  to 
take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and  as  if  the  danger  had 
been  over,  he  continued  his  march  towards  Lyons.  The  constable  set  out 
soon  after  [September],  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him  ;  but 
turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  after  infinite  fatigue 
and  peril,  escaped  all  the  parties  which  the  king,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept  him,  and  reached  Italy  in 
safety.* 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  efiects  of  the 
irreparable  error  which  he  had  committed.  He  put  garrisons  in  all  the 
places  of  strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seized  all  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  could  suspect  of  being  his  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not 
hitherto  discovered  the  wnole  extent  oT  the  conspirator^s  schemes,  nor  knew 
how  far  the  infection  had  spread  among  his  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that 
his  absence  might  encourage  them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and 
for  that  reason  relinquished  nis  intention  of  leading  his  army  in  person  into 
Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Milanese,  but  appointed 
Admiral  Bonnivet  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  march 
into  that  countiy  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong.  Bonnivet  did  not 
owe  this  preferment  to  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  for  of  all  the  talents 
requisite  to  form  a  great  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage, 
the  lowest  and  the  most  common.  But  he  was  the  most  accomplisl^ 
gentleman  in  the  French  court,  of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuating 
address,  and  a  sprightly  conversation ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in  great 
familiarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities,  that  he 
honoured  him  on  all  occasions,  with  the  most  partial  and  distinguishing 
marks  of  his  favour.  He  was,  besides,  the  implacable  enemy  m 
Bourbon :  and  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust  at  that  juncture, 
he  thought  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  no  where  so  safely  as 
in  his  hands. 

Colonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  his  own 
conquest,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was 
destitute  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  had,  for  that  reason,  been 
obliged  to  neglect  eveiy  precaution  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
^country.  The  only  plan  wnich  he  formed  was  to  defend  the  passaee  of 
'the  river  Tesino  against  the  French;  and  as  if  he  had foigotten  1k>w 
easily  he  himself  had  disconcerted  a  similar  scheme  formed  by  Lautrect 
he  promised  with  great  confidence  on  its  being  effectual.  But  in  spite  of 
all  nis  caution,  it  succeeded  no  better  with  him  than  with  Lautrec.  Bon- 
nivet  passed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a  ford  which  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  Imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  preparinj^  to  abandon  the  town  as 
soon  as  the  French  should  appear  before  it.  By  an  unaccountable  negli- 
fence,  which  Guicciardini  imputes  to  infatuation,!  Bonnivet  did  not  advance 
lor  three  or  four  days,  and  lost  the  opportunity  with  which  ^s  good  fortune 
presented  him.  The  citizens  recovered  from  their  constematicHi  j  Co- 
lonna, still  active  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  and  Morone,  whose  enmity  to 
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France  rendered  him  indefatigable,  were  employed  nigbt  and  day  la 
repairii^  the  fortificaticHis,  in  amassing  provisions,  in  collecting  troops  ftom 
every  quarter;  and  hy  the  time  the  French  approached,  had  put  the  city 
ID  a  condition  to  stana  a  siege.  Bonnivet,  aAer  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
the  towDy  which  harassed  his  own  troops  more  than  the  enemy,  was 
obliged,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

DuriD|^  these  transactions,  pope  Adrian  died ;  an  event  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  aug- 
mented every  day,  that  the  m'ght  after  his  decease  they  adorned  the  door 
of  bis  chief  physician's  house  with  garlands,  adding  this  inscription,  TO 
THE  DELIVERER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.*  The  cardinal  de  Medici 
instantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the 
conclave  virith  hi^h  expectations  on  his  own  part,  and  a  general  opinion  of 
the  people  that  they  would  be  successful.  But  though  supported  by  the 
Imperial  fiaction,  possessed  of  great  personal  interest,  and  capable  of  all 
the  artifices,  refinements,  and  corruption  which  reign  in  those  assemblies, 
the  obstinacy  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted  the  conclave  to  the 
unusual  length  of  fifty  days.  The  address  and  perseverance  of  the  car- 
dinal at  last  surmounted  eveiy  obstacle.  He  was  raised  to  the  head  of 
die  church  [November  t8|,  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  The  choice  was  universally  approved  of.  High 
expectations  were  conceived  of  a  pope,  whose  great  talents,  and  loi^  ex- 
perience in  business,  seemed  to  qualify  him  no  less  for  defendir^  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  church,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  b^  the  prc^^ss 
of  Luther's  opinions,  than  for  conducting  its  political  operations  with  the 
prudence  requisite  at  such  a  difficult  juncture ;  and  who,  besides  these 
advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more  respectable,  by  having 
in  his  hands  the  government  of  Florence,  together  witn  the  wealth  of  the 
family  of  Medici.t 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  his  ambi- 
tious views  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  more  sanguine  ho|)es  of 
success  on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of 
his  enga^ments  to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wolsey  be- 
stirred himself  with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  prize  for 
which  he  contended,  and  instructed  his  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither 
promises  ixur  bribes  in  order  to  ^in  his  end.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended  to  gratify,  or  he 
judged  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  candidate  who  had  such  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ceediiig  as  Medici ;  or  perhaps  the  cardinals  durst  not  venture  to  provoke 
the  people  of  Rome,  while  their  indignation  against  Adrian's  memoir  was 
still  fresn,  by  placing  another  UltroHnotUane  on  the  papal  throne.  Wolsey, 
after  aQ  his  expectations  and  endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope 
elected,  of  such  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution,  that  he  could  not 
derive  much  comfort  to  himself  from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This 
second  proof  fidly  convinced  Wolsev  of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it 
excited  m  him  all  the  resentment  which  a  haughty  mind  feels  on  beira^  at 
eoce  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and  though  Clement  endeavourea  to 
apotbe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  commission  to  be  legate  in 
£ngland  during  life,  with  such  ample  powers  as  vested  In  him  almost  the 
whole  papal  jurisdiction  in  that  kingdom,  the  injuiy  he  had  now  received 
made  aoch  an  impresblon  as  entirely  dissolved  the  tie  which  had  united 
him  to  Charles,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  was 
oeceasaiyy  however,  to  concesl  his  intention  from  his  master,  and  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it,  until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  incidents 
wfajcb  might  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king's 
iSectkxm  Srom  the  emperor.    For  this  reason  he  was  so  far  fiom  express- 
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kiisdoin  to  its  enemies,  immediately  repairedio-  Moulines,  wltere  the  con* 
stame  was  in  bed,  feigning  indisposition  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to 
accompany  the  king  into  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  of  the  intelligepce 
which  ne  had  received.  Bourbon,  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  most  im* 
posing  affectation  of  ingenuity  and  candour,  asserted  his  own  innocence ; 
and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more  confirmed,  he  promised  to  join 
the  army  within  a  few  days.  Francis,  open  and  candid  himself,  and  too 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  those  virtues  in  others,  gave  such 
credit  to  what  he  said,  that  he  refused  to  arrest  him,  although  advised  to 
take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and  as  if  the  danger  had 
been  over,  he  continued  his  march  towards  Lyons.  The  constable  set  out 
soon  after  [September],  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him  ;  but 
turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  ana  after  infinite  fatigue 
and  peril,  escaped  all  the  parties  which  the  kin^,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept  nim,  and  reached  Italy  in 
safety.* 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  the 
irreparable  error  which  he  had  committed.  He  put  garrisons  in  all  the 
places  of  strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seized  all  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  could  suspect  of  being  his  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not 
hitherto  discovered  the  wnole  extent  of  the  conspirator^s  schemes,  nor  knew 
how  far  the  infection  had  spread  among  his  subjects,  he  was  afield  that 
his  absence  might  encourage  them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and 
for  that  reason  relinquished  liis  intention  of  leading  his  army  in  person  into 
Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Milanese,  but  appointed 
Admiral  Bonnivet  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  hb  stead,  and  to  march 
into  that  countiy  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong.  Bonnivet  did  not 
owe  tliis  preferment  to  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  for  of  all  the  talents 
requisite  to  form  a  great  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage, 
the  lowest  and  the  most  common.  But  he  was  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  in  the  French  court,  of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuating 
address,  and  a  sprightly  conversation ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in  great 
familiarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities,  that  he 
honoured  him  on  all  occasions,  with  the  most  partial  and  distinguishing^ 
marks  of  his  favour.  He  was,  besides,  the  implacable  enemy  m 
Bourbon :  and  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust  at  that  juncture, 
he  ^ougnt  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  no  where  so  safely  as 
in  his  hands. 

Colonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  hb  own 
conc^uest,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was 
destitute  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  bad,  for  that  reason,  been 
obliged  to  neglect  eveiy  precaution  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
^country.  The  only  plan  which  he  formed  was  to  defend  the  passaee  of 
the  river  Te»no  against  the  French ;  and  as  if  he  had  forgotten  now 
easily  he  himself  had  disconcerted  a  similar  scheme  formed  by  Lautrec, 
he  promised  with  great  confidence  on  its  being  effectual.  But  in  spite  of 
all  nis  caution,  it  succeeded  no  better  with  him  than  with  Lautrec.  Bon» 
nivet  passed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a  ford  which  had  been  neglected^ 
and  the  Imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  preparing  to  abandon  the  town  as 
soon  as  the  French  should  appear  before  it.  Sr  an  unaccountable  negli- 
fjpeurti,  which  Guicciardini  imputes  to  infatuation,!  Bonnivet  did  not  advance 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  lost  the  opportunity  with  which ^  good  fortune 
presented  him.  The  citizens  recovered  from  their  consternation }  Co- 
lonna, still  active  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  and  Morone,  whose  enmity  to 
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France  rendered  him  indefatigable,  were  eraplojed  night  and  day  in 
repairing  the  fortificaticHis,  in  amassing  provisions,  in  collecting  troops  ftom 
cveiy  quarter ;  and  by  the  time  the  French  approached,  had  put  tne  city 
in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege,  fionnivet,  aAer  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
the  town,  which  harassed  bis  own  troops  more  than  the  enemy,  was 
obl^ed,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

Durin^^  these  transactions,  pope  Adrian  died :  an  event  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  aug- 
mented eyeiy  day,  that  the  night  after  his  decease  they  adorned  the  door 
of  his  chief  physician's  house  with  garlands,  adding  this  inscription,  TO 
THE  DELIVERER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.*  The  cardinal  de  Medici 
instantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the 
conclave  with  hi^h  expectations  on  his  own  part,  and  a  general  opinion  of 
the  people  that  they  would  be  successful,  ^ut  though  supported  by  the 
Imperial  faction,  possessed  of  great  personal  interest,  and  capable  of  all 
the  artifices,  refinements,  and  corruption  which  reign  in  those  assemblies, 
the  obstinacy  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted  the  conclave  to  the 
unusual  length  of  fifly  days.  The  address  and  perseverance  of  the  car- 
dmal  at  last  surmounted  eveiy  obstacle.  He  was  raised  to  the  head  of 
die  church  [November  t8|,  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  The  choice  was  universally  approved  of.  High 
expectations  were  conceived  of  a  pope,  whose  great  talents,  and  long  ex- 
perience in  business,  seemed  to  qualify  him  no  less  for  defendir^  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  church*  exposed  to  imminent  danger  hj  the  progress 
of  Luther's  opinions,  than  for  conducting  its  political  operations  with  the 
prudence  requisite  at  such  a  difficult  juncture ;  and  who,  besides  these 
advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more  respectable,  by  having 
in  his  hands  the  government  of  Florence,  together  witn  the  wealth  of  the 
ianiily  of  Medici.t 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  his  ambi- 
tious yiews  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  more  sanguine  hoi>c8  of 
success  on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of 
his  entailments  to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wolsey  be- 
stirred himself  with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  prize  for 
which  he  contended,  and  instructed  his  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither 
promises  nor  bribes  in  order  to  g^in  his  end.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended  to  gratify,  or  he 
judged  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  candidate  who  had  such  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ceedrog  as  Medici ;  or  perhaps  the  cardinals  durst  not  venture  to  provoke 
the  people  of  Rome,  while  their  indignation  against  Adrian's  memoir  was 
stil]  nesb,  by  placing  another  UltrtMnorUane  on  the  papal  throne.  Wolsey, 
after  aU  his  expectations  and  endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope 
elected,  of  such  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution,  that  he  could  not 
deriye  much  comfort  to  himself  from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This 
second  proof  fully  convinced  Wolsey  of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it 
excited  m  him  all  the  resentment  which  a  haughtv  mind  feels  on  beii^  at 
eoce  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and  though  Clement  endeavoured  to 
iDod>e  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  commission  to  be  legate  in 
England  durug  life,  with  such  ample  powers  as  vested  in  him  almost  the 
whole  papal  jurisdiction  in  diat  kingdom,  the  injuiy  he  had  now  received 
made  such  an  impresblon  as  entirely  dissolyed  the  tie  which  had  united 
him  to  Charles,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master,  aM  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it,  until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  incidents 
wfajcb  migfat  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king's 
afiectionsfixHn  the  emperor.    For  this  reason  he  was  so  far  fiom  expiess- 
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isg  any  uneaainess  od  account  of  the  repulse  which  he  had  met  with,  that 
he  abouoded  on  every  occasion,  private  as  well  as  public,  in  declarations 
of  his  high  satisfaction  with  Clement^s  promotion.* 
.  Henry  had«  during  the  campaign,  fumlled,  with  great  sincerity,  what- 
ever he  was  Dound  to  perform  by  the  league  against  France,  though  more 
slowly  than  he  could  have  wished.  His  thoughtless  profusion,  and  total 
neglect  of  economy,  reduced  him  oAen  to  great  straits  for  money.  The 
operation!  of  war  were  ,now  carried  on  in  Europe  in  a  manner  veiy  different 
from  that  which  had  long  prevailed.  Instead  of  armies  suddenly  assem- 
bled, which  under  distinct  chieftains  followed  their  prince  into  the  field  for 
a  short  space,  and  served  at  their  own  cost,  troops  were  now  levied  at 
g^reat  charges,  and  received  regularly  considerable  pay.  Instead  of  impa- 
tience on  both  sides  to  bring  eveiy  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  which 
commody  decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and  allowed  the  barons, 
together  with  their  vassals,  to  return  to  their  ordinary  occupations ;  towns 
were  fortified  with  great  art,  and  defended  with  much  obstinacy ;  war, 
from  a  veiy  simple,  became  a  very  intricate  science ;  and  campa^^  grew 
of  course  to  be  more  tedbus  and  less  decisive.  The  expense  which  Siese 
alterations  in  the  military  system  necessarily  created,  appeared  intderable 
to  ijations  hitherto  unaccustomed  with  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes.  Hence 
proceeded  the  frugal,  and  even  panimonious  spirit  of  the  English  parlia- 
■aents  in  that  age,  which  Henry,  with  all  his  authority,  was  seldom  able 
to  overcome.  The  commons,  having  refused  at  this  time  to  grant  him  the 
supplies  which  he  demanded,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ample  and  almost 
umunited  prerogative  which  the  kings  of  England  then  possessed,  and  by 
a  violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it,  raised  the  money  he  wanted.  This, 
however,  wasted  so  much  time,  that  it  was  late  in  the  season  [Sept.  20], 
before  his  army,  under  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  could  take  the  field.  Being 
joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into  Picardy, 
and  Francis,  from  his  extravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the  Milanese,  having 
left  that  frontier  almost  unguarded,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oyse,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  filling  that  capital  with  con- 
sternation. But  the  arrival  of  some  troops  detached  by  the  Kiiv^,  who  was 
still  at  Lyons ;  the  active  -gallantry  of  tne  French  officers,  who  aUowed 
the  allies  no  respite  night  or  day ;  the  rigour  of  a  most  unnatural  season, 
together  with  scarcity  of  provbions,  compelled  Sufiblk  to  retire  [Novem- 
ber] ;  and  La  Tremouille,  who  conmianaed  in  those  parts,  had  the  ^loiy 
not  only  of  having  checked  the  progress  of  a  formidable  army  with  a 
handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them  with  ignominy  out  of  the  French 
territorie8.t 

The  emperor's  attempts  upon  Buigundy  and  Guienne  were  not  more 
ibitunate,  tnough  in  both  these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  unprepared 
to  resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  his  want 
of  foresight ;  the  Germans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  repulsed  with 
great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1623,  during  which  Francis's  good  fortune  and 
success  had  been  such  as  gave  all  Europe  a  high  idea  of  hb  power  and 
lesources.  He  had  discovered  and  disconcerted  a  dangerous  conspiracy, 
the  author  of  which  he  had  driven  into  exile,  almost  without  an  attendant ; 
he  had  rendered  abortive  all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  confederacy 
iboned ^g^ainst  him;  he  had  protected  his  dominions  when  attacked  on 
three  di£»rent  sides ;  and  thoueh  his  army  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made 
such  progreas  as  miriit  have  oeen  expected  fipom  its  superiority:  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  bad  recovered,  and  still  kept  possession  of,  one  half 
of  that  dutchy. 
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1594.1  The  ensuing  year  cqsened  with  events  moie  disastroaBtD  Fiaooe. 
Fontarabia  was  lost  hy  the  cowardice  or  treacheiy  of  its  gOTenxHr  [Feh. 
27].  In  Italy;  the  allies  resolved  on  an  earh^  and  vieofous  efibrt,  in  <ffder 
to  dispossess  Bonoivet  of  that  part  of  the  Muanese  much  lies  beyond  the 
Tesino.  Clement,  who,  under  the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian,  had 
discovered  an  implacable  enmity  to  France,  began  now  to  view  the  power 
which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring  in  Ita^,  with  so  much  jealousy, 
that  he  refiised  to  accede,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  the  league 
ag^nst  Francis,  and  foigettin^  private  passions  and  animosities,  laboured, 
with  the  zeal  which  became  his  character,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
among  the  contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual ; 
a  numerous  army,  to  which  each  of  the  allies  furnished  their  contingent  of 
troops,  wais  assembled  at  Milan  by  the  beginnir^  of  March.  Lannoy,  vice- 
Toj  of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon  Uolonna's  death,  though  the 
ciuef  direction  of  mititaiy  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  smd  the 
Marquis  de  Pescara :  the  latter  the  ablest  and  most  enterprrising  of  the 
Imperial  generals ;  the  ^^nner  inspired  by  his  resentment  with  new  acti- 
vity and  invention,  and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the 
French  commanders,  the  genius  of  their  troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as 
weakness  of  their  armies,  as  to  be  of  infimte  service  to  the  party  which 
he  had  ioined.  But  all  these  advantages  were  nearly  lost  tiiirough  the 
emperor's  inability  to  raise  money  sufficient  for  executing  the  various  and 
extensive  plans  which  he  had  formed.  When  his  troops  were  commanded 
to  march,  they  mutinied  against  their  leaders,  defnanding  the  pay  which 
was  due  to  them  for  some  months;  and  disreg^ing  both  the  menaces 
and  entreaties  of  their  officers,  threatened  to  pillage  the  city  of  Milan,  if 
they  did  not  instantly  receive  satisfaction.  Out  of  Uiis  difficulty  the  gene- 
rals of  the  allies  were  extricated  by  Morone,  who  prevailing  on  his  coun* 
tiymen,  over  whom  his  influence  was  prodigious,  to  advance  the  sum  that 
was  requisite,  the  army  took  the  field.* 

Bonoivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this  army,  and  still  more  of 
the  talents  which  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  After 
various  movements  and  encounters,  described  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
contemporaiy  historians,  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  unmter* 
estme  and  uninstnictive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in 
whi(£  he  had  intrenched  himself  at  Biagrassa.  Soon  after,  partly  by  hh 
own  misconduct,  partly  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  harassea  and 
rained  bis  anny  by  continual  skirmishes,  while  they  carefully  declined  a 
battle  which  he  often  offered  them ;  and  partly  by  the  caprice  of  6000 
Swiss,  who  refused  to  join  his  army,  thou^  within  a  day's  march  of  it ; 
he  vras  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attempting  a  retreat  into  France,  through 
the  valley  of  Aost.  ^  Just  as  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  and 
began  to  pass  that  river,  Bouri)on  and  Pescara  appeared  with  the  van^ard 
of  the  allies,  and  attacked  his  rear  with  ^reai  mTy,  At  the  beeinmng  of 
the  charge,  Bonnivet,  while  exerting  himself  with  much  valour,  was 
wounded  so  dangerously,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and  the 
conduct  <^  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  who,  though 
so  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never  rose  to  Uie  ch&f 
command,  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  post  of 
greatest  difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
tiie  men  at  arms,  and  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example 
to  sustain  the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy's  troops,  he  gained  time  for 
the  rest  of  his  countiTmen  to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in  this  service 
be  received  a  wound  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal,  and 
beirig  tmable  to  coDtinue  any  longer  on  horseback,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ; 
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then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ^uard  of  his  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead 
of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  God,  and  in  thfe  posture,  which 
hebame  his  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  Christian,  he  cahnJy 
waited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led  the  foremost  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  found  iiim  in  this  situation,  and  expressed  regret  and  pity 
at  the  sight.  "  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high-spirited  chevalier,  "  1  die  as 
a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty ;  they  indeed  are 
objects  of  pity,  who  %ht  against  their  king,  their  countrjr,  and  their  oath." 
The  Marquis  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  after,  manifested  his  admiration  of 
Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  generosity  of 
a  gallant  enemy ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with  safety 
from  that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper 
persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwithstandii^  their  care,  as  his  ances- 
tors for  several  generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle.  Pescara 
ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  to  his  relations ;  and  such  was 
the  respect  paid  to  military  merit  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  coin- 
manded  it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  hb  domi- 
nions ;  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came 
out  in  ^  solemn  procession  to  meet  it.* 

Bonnivet  led  back  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  into  France ;  and 
in  one  short  campaign,  Francis  was  stripped  of  all  he  had  possessed  in 
Italv,  and  left  without  one  ally  in  that  country. 

While  the  war,  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  Charles  and  Francis,  spread 
over  so  many  countries  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  a  profoilnd  tran- 
quillity, extremely  favourable  totne  reformation,  which  continued  to  make 
prepress  daily,  buring  Luther's  confinement  in  his  retreat  at  Wartbuig, 
Canostadius,  one  of  his  disciples,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but  pos- 
sessed of  less  prudence  and  moderation  than  bis  master,  began  to  propagate 
wild  and  dangerous  opinions,  chiefly  among  the  lower  people.  Encouraged 
bv  his  exhortations,  they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the 
churches  with  tumultuaiy  violence,  and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the 
images  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous 
proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims,  that, 
if  they  had  not  received  a  timely  check,  they  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  alienating  from  the  reformers  a  prince,  no  less  jealous  of  his  own 
authority,  than  afraid  of  giviiig  offence  to  the  emperor,  and  other  patrons 
of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  sensible  of  the  danger,  immediately 
quitted  his  retreat,  without  waiting  for  Fj^deric's  permission,  and  returned 
to  yVittembeig  [March  6,  1522J.  Happily  for  the  reformation,  the  vene- 
ration for  his  person  and  authonty  was  still  so  groat,  that  his  appearance 
alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  began  to  seize  his 
party.  Carlostadius  and  bis  fanatical  followers,  struck  dumb  by  his  rebukes, 
submitted  at  once,  and  declared  that  they  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not 
of  a  man.t 

Beforo  Luther  lefl  his  retreat,  he  had  begun  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
the  German  tongue,  an  undertaking  of  no  less  difficulty  than  importance, 
of  which  he  was  extremely  fond ;  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  : 
he  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  languages ;  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers  ;  and 
though  his  compositions  in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous,  he  was  reckoned 
a  great  master  of  the  purity  of  his  mother  toi%ue,  and  could  express  him- 
self with  all  the  elegance  of  which  it  is  capable.  By  his  own  assiduous 
application,  together  with  the  assistance  of  iVfelancthon  and  several  other 
of  nis  disciples,  he  finished  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  year  1522 ; 
and  the  publication  of  it  proved  more  fatal  to  the  church  of  ivome,  than 
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that  of  all  bb  own  works.  It  was  read  with  wonderful  avidity  and 
attentioD  by  persons  of  every  rank.  They  were  astonished  at  discovering 
bow  coDtraiy  the  precepts  of  the  Author  of  our  religion  are,  to  the  inven- 
tioiis  of  those  priests  who  pretended  to  be  his  vicegerents ;  and  having 
now  in  their  hand  the  rule  of  faith,  they  thought  themselves  qualified,  by 
applying  it,  tojudgc  of  the  established  opinions,  and  to  pronounce  when 
pey  were  conformable  to  the  standard,  or  when  they  departed  from  it. 
The  great  advantages  arising  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
encouraged  the  advocates  for  reformation,  in  the1)theT  countries  of  Europe, 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publish  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
re^)ect]ve  languages. 

About  this  time,  Nurembeigj  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  several  other 
fipee  cities  in  Germany,  of  the  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  reformed 
religion,  and  by  the  authority  of  their  magistrates  abolished  the  mass,  and 
the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popery.*  The  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  the 
dukes  ci  Brunswick  and  Lunenbuig,  and  prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed 
patrons  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them 
among  their  subjects. 

The  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  defection  with  great  concern ; 
and  Adrian's  first  care  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate 
with  the  cardinals,  concerning  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  scholastic  theology,  and  having  been  early 
celebrated  on  that  account,  he  still  retained  such  an  excessive  admiration 
of  the  science  to  which  he  was  first  indebted  for  bjs  reputation  and  success 
in  life,  that  he"  considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the  schoolmen,  par- 
ticulariy  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little  less  than  blasphemy.  All  the  tenets 
of  that  doctor  appeared  to  him  so  clear  and  irrefragable,  that  he  supposed 
eveiT  person  who  called  in  question  or  contradicted  them,  to  be  either 
blinded  b^  ignorance,  or  to  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mind :  Of  course,  no  |X)pe  was  ever  more  bigoted  or  inflexible 
with  re^ird  to  points  of  doctrine  than  Adrian ;  he  not  only  maintained 
them  as  jLieo  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient,  or  because  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  the  church  to  allow  of  Innovations,  but  he  adhered  to  them  with 
tne  zeal  of  a  theologian,  and  with  the  tenaciousness  of  a  disputant.  At 
the  same  time  his  own  manners  being  extremely  simple,  and  uninfected 
with  any  of  the  vices  which  reinied  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  as  sen- 
sible of  its  comiptions  as  the  reformers  themselves,  and  viewed  them  with 
no  less  indignation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire assembled  at  "Nuremberg  [November,  1622],  and  the  instructions 
which  he  gave  Chere^to,  the  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed 
agreeably  to  these  views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  condemned  Luther's 
opinions  with  more  asperity  and  rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever 
used ;  he  severely  censured  the  princes  of  Germany  for  suffering  him  to 
n>read  his  pernicious  tenets,  by  their  neglecting  to  execute  the  edict  of 
the  diet  at  Worms,  and  requirea  them,  if  Luther  did  not  instantly  retract 
his  errors,  to  destroy  him  with  fire  as  a  gangrened  and  incurable  member^ 
in  like  manner  as  Dathan  and  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by  Moses,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  by  the  apostles,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  by 
their  ancestors.!  On  the  other  hand,  he  with  great  candour,  and  in  the 
most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court  to 
be  the  source  from  which  had  flowed  most  of  the  evils  that  the  chureh 
now  felt  or  dreaded;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  authority  towards 
reforming  these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  and  inveteracy 
of  the  disorders  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  give  him  their 
advice  with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  that  new 
heresy  which  had  sprung  up  among  them.J 
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The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praiting  the  pq[>e'8  pious  and  laikUble 
mtentions,  excused  themselves  from  not  executi^^  the  edict  of  Worbb,  by 
alleg^iog  that  the  prodigious  increase  of  Luther's  followers,  as  well  as  the 
aversion  to  the  court  of  liome  among  their  other  subjects  oo  account  of 
its  innumerable  exactions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  only  dangerous, 
but  impossible.  They  affirmed  that  the  grievances  of  Germany,  which 
did  not  arise  from  imaginaiy  injuries,  but  from  impositions  no  less  real 
than  intolerable,  as  his  noliness  would  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  them 
which  they  intended  to  lay  before  him,  called  now  for  some  new  and  effi- 
cacious remedy ;  and  in  their  opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the 
disease,  or  which  afforded  them  any  hopes  of  seeii^  tlie  chuich  restored 
to  soundness  and  vi^ur,  was  a  ^neral  council,  ouch  a  council,  there- 
fore, they  advised  him,  after  obtaining  the  emperor's  consent,  to  assemble 
without  delay  in  one  of  the  g^at  cities  in  Germaiw^,  that  all  w1k>  had  right 
to  be  present  might  deliberate  with  freedopi,  ana  propose  their  opinions 
with  such  boldness,  as  the  dangerous  situation  of  religion  at  this  juncture 
reouired.* 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  political  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the 

Proposition  of  a  council ;  and  easily  foresaw  how  dsmgerous  such  an  assem- 
ly  might  prove,  at  a  time  when  many  openly  denied  the  papal  authority, 
and  the  reverence  and  submission  yielded  to  it. visibly  declined  amon^  all. 
For  that  reason  he  employed  his  utmost  address  m  order  to  prevail  on 
the  members  of  the  diet  to  proceed  themselves  with  greater  severity 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relinquish  their  proposal  concerning  a 

feneral  council  to  be  held  in  Germany.  They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to 
e  more  solicitous  about  the  interest  of  the  Roman  court,  than  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire,  or  purity  of  the  church,  remained  inflexible,  and 
continued  to  prepare  the  catalogue  of  their  grievances  to  be  presented  to 
the  pope.t  The  nuncio,  that  he  might  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
so  disagreeable  to  his  court,  left  Nuremberg  abruptly,  without  taking  leave 
of  the  diet.J 

The  secular  princes  accordingly,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  although  they 
gave  no  opposition,  did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,  drew  up  the 
list  Qso  famous  in  the  German  annals^  of  a  hundred  grievances,  which  the 
empire  imputed  to  the  iniquitous  aominion  of  the  papal  see.  This  list 
contained  grievances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  prepared  under 
the  reign  oT  Maximilian.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them ; 
they  complained  of  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensaticois,  absolutions,  and 
indulgences ;  of  the  expense  arising  from  the  law-suits  carried  by  appeal 
to  Rome ;  of  the  innumerable  abuses  occasioned  by  reservations,  com- 
mendams,  and  annates ;  of  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which 
the  cleigy  had  obtained ;  of  the  arts  oy  which  they  brought  all  secular 
causes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges ;  of  the  indecent 
and  profligate  lives  which  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  led ;  and  of  various 
other  particulars,  many  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  among  the 
circumstances  that  contributed  to  the  favourable  reception,  or  to  the  quick 
progress  of  Luther's  doctrines.  In  the  end  they  concluded,  that  if  the 
noly  see  did  not  speedily  deliver  them  from  those  intolerable  burdens, 
they  had  determined  to  endure  them  no  lonj^er,  and  would  employ  the 
power  and  authority  with  which  God  had  intrusted  them,  in  order  to 
procure  relief.§ 

Instead  of  such  severities  against  Luther  and  his  followers  as  the  nuncio 
had  recommended,  the  recess  or  edict  of  the  diet  [March  6, 1623]  contain- 
ed only  a  general  injunction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  for 
the  determinations  of  the  council  which  was  lo  be  assembled,  and  in  the 
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oieao  time  not  to  pubUah  any  new  opinioiiB  oontraxy  to  the ^ 

doctrines  of  the  church ;  together  with  an  admonitioD  to  all  preachpis  tt 
abstain  from  matters  of  opntroveisy  in  their  discourses  to  the  people,  and 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  plain  and  instructiye  truths  of  leli^on.* 

The  reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  the  transactions  of  this 
diet,  as  they  afbrded  them  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that 
eross  corruptions  prevailed  in  the  court  of  R(Hne»  and  that  the  empire  was 
loaded  bj  the  cleigy  with  insupportable  burdens.  WiU)  regard  to  the 
former,  they  had  now  the  testimony  of  the  i>ope  himself^  that  their  invec- 
tives and  accusations  were  not  malicious  or  ill-founded.  As  to  the  latter, 
the  representatives  of  the  Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the 
patrons  of  the  new  opinions  were  far  irom  being  the  most  numerous  or 
powerful,  had  pointea  out  as  tbe  chief  grievances  of  the  empire,  those 
very  practices  of  the  Romi^  church  3gai^  whidi  Luther  and  his  disci* 
pics  were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accordingly,  in  all  their  controversial 
writings  afler  this  pNeriod,  they  oflen  appealed  to  Adrian's  declaration,  and 
to  the  hundred  grievances,  m  confirmation  of  whatever  they  advanced 
concerning  the  dissolute  manners,  or  insatiable  ambition  and  rapaciousness, 
of  thepapal  court. 

At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  most  child* 
ish  simplicity  and  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and 
comiptioQS  of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  juc^e  of  actions  not  hj 
what  was  just,  but  by  what  was  useful,  were  astonished  at  a  pontiff,  who, 
departing  from  the  wise  maxims  of  hisgpredecessors,  acknowledged  disor- 
ders which  he  ought  to  have  concealed;  and  foigettin^  his  own  dignity, 
asked  advice  of  Siose  to  whom  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  By  such  an 
excess  of  impolitic  sincerity,  they  were  afraid  that,  instead  of  reclaiming 
the  enemies  c^  the  church,  nc  would  render  them  more  presumptuous,  and 
instead  of  extinguishing  heresy,  would  weaken,  the  loundations  of  the 
papal  power,  or  stop  the  chief  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the 
cburch.t  For  this  reason  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  greatest 
eminence  in  the  papal  court  industriously  opposed  all  his  schemes  of  re- 
formation, and  by  throwing  objections  and  difficulties  in  his  way,  endea- 
voured to  retard  or  to  defeat  the  execution  of  them.  Adrian,  amazed,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lutherans,  disgusted,  on  the  other, 
with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and  finding;  himself  unable 
to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other,  often  lamented  his  own  situation, 
and  oflen  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his  life  when  he 
was  only  dean  of  Louvain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  station,  in  which 
little  was  expected  from  him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  frustrate  bds  good 
intentions.} 

Clement  VII.,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  much  in  the  arts  of 
^vemment,  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life,  or  uprightness  of 
mtention.  He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which  all  popes 
naturally  bear  to  a  council,  but  having  gained  his  own  election  by  means 
very  uncanonical,  be  was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to  a 
scrutiny  which  it  could  not  stand.  He  determined,  t&refore,  by  every 
possible  means  to  elude  the  demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect 
to  the  calling  of  a  council,  and  reforming  abuses  in  the  papal  court,  which 
the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  his  preaecessor  had  brought  upon  him. 
For  this  purpose  be  made  choice  of  cardinal  Camp^^io,  an  artful  man, 
ofieo  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with  n^otiations  of  importance,  as  his 
wncio  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  assembled  again  at  Nuremberg. 

Campeggio,  without  takii^  any  notice  of  what  had  passed  in  the  last 
oeeting,  exhorted  the  diet  [Februaiy],  in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the 
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edict  of  Wonns  with  vigour,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  suppressing^ 
Luther's  doctrines.  The  diet,  in  retum>  desired  to  know  the  pop^^s  inten- 
tions concerning  the  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances. 
The  former,  the  nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude  by  general  and  unmeaning 
declarations  of  die  pope's  resolution  to  pursue  such  measures  as  would  be 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  church*  With  regard  to  the  latter,  as  Adrian 
was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of  grievances  reached  Rome,  and  of  con- 
sequence it  bad  not  been  regularly  laid  before  the  present  pope,  Campeg- 
gio  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  decline  making  any  definitive 
answer  to  them  in  Clement's  name ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  observed 
that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  contained  many  particulars  extremely 
indecent  and  unautiful,  and  that  the  publishing  it  by  their  own  authori^ 
was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.  In  the  end  he  renewed  his 
demand  of  their  proceeding  with  vigour  against  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
But  though  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  very 
solicitous  to  p^in  the  pope,  warmly  seconded  the  nuncio,  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  his  master  s  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal  see, 
the  recess  of  the  diet  [April  IS]  was  conceived  in  terms  of  almost  the  same 
import  with  the  former,  without  enjoining  any  additional  severity  against 
Luther  and  his  party.* 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campeg^o,  in  order  to  amuse  and  soothe  the 
people,  published  certain  articles  tor  the  amendment  of  some  disorders 
and  abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  inferior  clergy ;  but  this  partial 
reformation,  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutherans, 
and  of  the  demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  produced  litde 
effect.  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branches ; 
the  Germans  aimed  a  deeper  blow,  and  by  striking  at  the  root  wished  to 
exterminate  the  evil.t 


BOOK  lY. 


The  expulsion  of  the  French,  bodi  out  of  the  Milanese  and  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  was  considered  by  the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  Charles  and  Francis;  and  as  they  began  immediately  to  be 
apprehensive  of  the  emperor,  when  they  saw  no  power  remainii^  in  Italy 
capable  either  to  control  or  oppose  him,  they  longed  ardently  tor  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace.  Having  procured  the  restoration  of  Sforza  to  his 
paternal  dominions^  which  had  been  their  chief  motive  for  entering  into 
confederacy  with  Charles,  they  plainly  discovered  their  intention  to  con- 
tribute no  longer  towards  increasing  the  emperor's  superiority  over  his 
rival,  which  was  already  become  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  The  pope 
especiaUj^  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his  suspicions  of  Charles's  oe- 
signs,  endeavoured  by  his  remonstrances  to  inspire  him  with  moderation 
and  incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  urged  on  by  his  own 
ambition,  no  less  than  by  Bourbon's  desire  of  reverse,  contemned  Clement's 
admonitions,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  ordenng  his  army  to  pass  the 
Alps,  and  to  invade  Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  dominions,  where,  as  he 
least  dreaded  an  attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it.  His  most  ex- 
perienced ministers  dissuaded  him  from  undertakine  such  an  enterprise 
with  a  feeble  army,  and  an  exhausted  treasury :  but  ne  relied  so  much  on 
having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  England,  and  on  the  hopes 
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'which  BourboOy  with  the  confidence  and  credulity  neural  to  exiles,  enter- 
tained  of  being  joined  bj  a  numerous  bodj  of  liis  partisans  as  soon  as  the 
Imperial  troops  should  enter  France,  t)iat  he  persisted  obstinately  in  the 
measure.  Heniy  undertook  to  furnish  a  hundred  tiiousand  ducats  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the  first  month,  and  had  it 
in  his  choice  either  to  continue  the  payment  of  tiiat  sum  monthly,  or  to 
invade  Ficardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  ot  acting 
with  vigour.  The  emperor  engaged  to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men ;  and  if  these  enterprises  proved  suc- 
cessfiii,  they  agreed,  that  Bourbon,  besides  the  territories  which  he  had 
lost,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Provence,  with  the  title  of  Jdn^,  and 
^lould  do  homaee  to  Heniy,  as  the  lawful  king  of  France,  for  his  new 
dominions.  Of  all  the  parts  of  this  extensive  but  extravagantprqject,  the 
invasion  of  Provence  was  the  only  one  which  was  executed.  For  although 
Bourbon,  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy,  altogether  unexpected  aAer  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  Heniy's  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  thereby  absolved  him  from  any  obligation  to  promote 
tbe  enterprise,  Charles's  eagerness  to  carry  his  own  plan  into  execution  did 
not  in  any  deme  abate.  The  army  which  he  employed  for  that  purpose 
amounted  only  to  eighteen  thousand  men ;  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  the  marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instructions  to  pay  the  greatest  de- 
ference to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his  operations.  Pescara  passed  the  Alps 
without  opposition,  and  entering  Provence  [August  19],  laid  siege  to  Mar- 
seilles. Bourbon  had  advised  him  rather  to  march  towards  Lyons,  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  ana  where  of 
course  his  influence  was  most  extensive ;  but  the  emperor  was  so  desirous 
to  get  possession  of  a  port,  which  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  easy 
entrance  into  France,  that  by  his  authority  he  overruled  the  constable  s 
opinkxi,  and  directed  Pescara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief 
ODJect.* 

Francis,  who  foresaw,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  this  attempt,  took  the 
most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it.  He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country, 
in  orcter  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  subsist  their  army  j  be 
razed  the  subuibs  of  the  city,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  threw  mto 
it  a  numerous  garrison  under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced 
officers.  To  these,  nine  thousand  of  the  citizens,  whom  their  dread  of  the 
Spanish  yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  danger,  Joined  themselves ;  by 
their  united  courage  and  industry,  all  the  efhrta  of  rescara's  military  skill, 
and  of  Bourbon's  activity  and  revenge,  were  rendered  abortive.  Francis, 
meanwhile,  had  leisure  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  under  the  walls  of 
f  Avignon,  and  no  sooner  began  to  advance  towards  Marseilles,  than  the  Im- 

perial troops,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  siege  which  had  lasted  forty 
days,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired 
[Sept.  19]  with  precipitation  towards  Italy.! 

It^  dunng  these  operations  of  the  army  in  Provence,  either  Charles  or 
Hennr  had  attacked  France  in  the  manner  which  they  had  projected,  that 
kingdom  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  But  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  emperor  found  that  the  extent 
of  his  revenues  was  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  his  schemes,  or  the 
ardour  of  his  ambition ;  and  the  want  of  money  obliged  him,  though  with 
much  reluctance,  to  circumscribe  his  plan,  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexe- 
cuted. Heniy,  dis^ted  at  Bourbon's  refusine  to  recognise  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  farmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom  the  solicita- 
tioos  of  the  French  kii^  had  persuaded  to  march  towards  the  borders  of 
England ;  and  no  longer  incited  by  his  minister,  who  was  become  extremely 
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cod  with  regard  to  aB  the  emperor's  interests,  took  no  measures  to  support 
an  entetprise,  of  wbichy  4s  of  all  new  undertakings,  be  had  been  at  first  ex- 
cessiyelj  fond.* 

If  the  kii^  of  France  had  been  satisfied  with  having  delivered  his  sub-' 
fects  from  this  formidable  invasion,  if  he  had  thought  it  enou^  to  show  all 
Europe  the  facility  with  which  the  internal  strength  of  his  dominions  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  mvasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  by  &e 
abilities  and  powerful  efforts  of  a  rebellious  subject,  the  campaign,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  would  have  been  far  nom  endipg 
ii^oriously.  But  Francis,  animated  with  courage  nx)re  becoming  a  soldier 
than  a  general ;  pushed  on  bj  ambition,  enterprismg  rather  than  considerate ; 
and  too  apt  to  be  elated  with  success ;  was  fond  of  eveiy  undertddng  that 
seemed  bold  and  adventurous.  Such  an  undertaking,  the  situation  of  his 
affairs,  at  diat  juncture,  naturally  presented  to  hb  view.  He  had  under  his 
command  one  of  tibe  most  powernil  and  best  appointed  armies  France  had 
ever  brought  into  the  field,  which  he  could  not  mink  of  disbandii^  without 
having  employed  it  in  any  active  service.  The  Imperial  troops  nad  been 
obligt^  to  retire  almost  ruined  by  hard  duty,  ana  disheartened  with  ill 
success;  the  Milanese  had  been  left  altogether  without  defence;  it  was 
not  impossible  to  reach  that  countir  before  Pescara,  with  his  shattered 
forces,  could  arrive  there ;  or  if  fear  diould  add  speed  to  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  his  fresh  and  numerous  troops ; 
and  Milan  would  now,  as  in  former  instances,  submit  without  resistance  to 
a  bold  invader.  '  These  considerations,  which  were  not  destitute  of  plausi- 
bility, api)eared  to  his  sanguine  temper  to  be  of  the  utmost  weight.  In  vain 
did  nis  wisest  ministers  and  generals  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  taking 
the  field  at  a  season  so  far  advanced,  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  o? 
Swiss  and  Germans,  to  whose  caprices  he  would  be  subject  in  all  his  opera- 
tions, and  on  whose  fidelity  his  safety  must  absolutely  depend.  In  vain 
did  Louise  of  Savoy  advance  by  hasty  journeys  towards  Provence,  that  she 
m^ht  exert  all  her  authority  in  dissuading  her  son  from  such  a  rash  enter- 
prise. Francis  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  he 
mkht  save  himself  the  pain  of  an  interview  with  his  mother,  whose  counsels 
he  nad  determined  to  reject,  he  began  bis  march  before  her  arrival ;  ap- 
pointing her,  however,  hj  way  of  atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  Bonnivet,  by  his  persuasions,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  confirm  Francis  in  thb  resolution.  That  favourite, 
who  strongly  resembled  his  master  in  all  the  defective  parts  of  his  character, 
was  led,  by  his  natural  impetuosity,  warmly  to  approve  of  such  an  enter- 

I)ri8e ;  and  Deina^  prompted  besides  by  his  impatience  to  revisit  a  Milanese 
adjr,  of  whom  be  had  been  deeply  enamoured  during  his  late  expedition, 
he  IS  said,  by  his  flattering  descnptions  of  her  beauty  ^id  accomplishments, 
to  have  inspired  Francis,  who  was  extremely  susceptible  of  sucn  passions, 
with  an  equal  desire  of  seeing  her.t 

The  French  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis ;  and  as  flieir  success  de- 
pended on  despatch,  they  advanced  with  the  greatest  dfligence.  Pescara, 
who  bad  been  obliged  to  take  a  lon&^er  and  more  difficult  route  by  Monaco 
and  Final,  was  soon  informed  of  taeir  intention ;  and  being  sensible  that 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanese,  marched 
with  such  rapidi^,  that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  same  day  that  the  French 
arrived  at  Vercefli.  Francis,  instructed  bjr  Bonnivet^s  error  in  the  former 
campaign,  advanced  directly  towards  Milan,  where  the  unexpected  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  so  powerful  occasioned  such  a  consternation  and  dis- 
order, that  although  Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  of  his  best  troops, 
be  found  that  the  defence  of  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  probability 
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of  flucceiB ;  and  having  tfaiowD  a  ganisoD  into  the  citadel,  retired  throu^ 
oii^eate»  while  the  French  were  admitted  at  another.* 

These  Inisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  disconcerted  all  the  schemes 
of  defence  which  the  Imperialists  had  formed.  Never,  indeed,  did  generals 
attempt  to  oopose  a  formidable  invasion  under  such  circumstances  of  disad- 
vantage, llioi^  Charles  possessed  dominions  more  extensive  than  any 
other  piince  in  Europe,  and  had,  at  this  time,  no  other  arm^  but  that  which 
was  einployed  in  Lombardy,  which  did  not  anoount  to  sixteen  thousand 
inen,  his  peiogative  in  all  bis  different  states  was  so  limited,  and  his  sub- 
jecti^  witnout  whose  consent  he  could  raise  no  taxes,  discovered  such  un- 
willizigiiesB  to  burden  themselves  with  new  or  extraordinary  impositions^ 
that  even  this  small  body  of  troops  was  in  want  of  pay,  of  ammunition,  of 
provisioosyand  of  clothing.  In  such  a  situation,  it  required  all  the  wisdom 
of  LaoDoy,  the  intrepidity  of  Pescara,  and  the  implacable  resentment  of 
BomboD,  to  preserve  them  from  sinking  under  despair,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  resohition  to  attempt,  or  sagacity  to  discover,  what  was  essential  to 
their  safety.  To  the  emMs  of  their  genius,  and  the  activity  of  their  zeal, 
the  emperor  was  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Italian  dominion^ 
than  to  his  own  power.  Lannoy,  by  mortgaging  the  revenues  of  Naples, 
proctored  some  money,  which  was  immediately  applied  towards  providing 
the  army  widi  whatever  was  most  necessaiy.j  Pescara,  who  was  belovea 
and  afanost  adored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to  show  the  world, 
by  their  eoga^guig  to  serve  the  emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigency,  without 
making  any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  animated  with  sen- 
tim^its  of  honour  veiy  different  from  those  of  mercenary  soldiers ;  to  which 
proposition  that  gallant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  generosity,  gave 
their  coosentt  Bourbon  having  raised  a  considerable  sum  oy  pawning  his 
jewels,  set  out  for  Germany,  where  his  influence  was  great,  that  by  his  pre- 
sence he  might  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for  the  Imperial  service.§ 

Francis,  vj  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor's  generals  time  to  derive 
advantage  mym  all  these  operations.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who 
retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Pescara  had  re- 
solved to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Bonnivet,  though  contrary  to  that  of  his  other  generals,  laid 
si^pe  to  Pavia  on  the  Tesino  {Oct.  281 ;  a  town,  indeed,  of  neat  im- 
porlaiice|«  the  possession  of  which  would  nave  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile 
countiy  fying  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  But  the  fortifications  of  the 
place  were  strong;  it  was  dangerous  to  undertake  a  difficult  siege,  at  so 
Lite  a  season :  and  the  Imperial  generals,  sensible  of  its  consequence,  had 
thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  composed  of  six  thousand  veterans,  under 
the  conunand  of  Antonio  de  Leyva,  an  officer  of  higjh  rank,  of  great  ex- 
'  perience,  of  a  patient  but  enteiprising  courage,  femle  in  resources,  am- 
bitious of  distinguishii^  himself,  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
from  his  having  oeen  long  accustomed  both  to  obey  and  to  command,  of 
suffering  or  perfoiming  any  thing  in  order  to  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  the  siege  with  obstinacy  equal  to  the  rashness  with 
which  he  had  undertaken  it.  During  three  months  eveiy  thingr  known  to 
the  epgineers  of  that  age,  or  that  could  be  effected  by  the  valour  of  his 
tro(^)S,  was  attempted,  in  order  to  reduce  die  place ;  while  Lannoy  and 
Pescara,  unable  to  obstruct  his  operations,  were  oblifccd  to  remain  in  such 
an  ignominious  state  of  inaction,  mat  a  pasquinade  was  published  at  Rome, 
offering  a  reward  to  any  person  who  could  find  the  Imperial  army,  lost  in 
the  month  of  October  in  the  mountains  between  France  and  Lombardy, 
and  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since  that  time.fl 
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Leyyay  well  acq[uaioted  with  the  difficulties  under  which  his  countrymeB 
lahoiiredyand  the  imi>ossibi]ity  of  their  facing,  in  the  field,  such  a  powerful 
army  as  fonned  the  si^e  of  ravia,  placed  his  only  hopes  of  safety  in  his 
own  yigilaoce  and  Talour.  The  edorts  of  both  were  eztraordinaiy,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  place,  with  the  defence  of  which 
he  was  intrusted.  He  interrupted  the  approaches  of  the  French  by 
frequent  and  fiirious  sallies.  Benind  the  breaches  made  by  their  artilleiy, 
he  erected  new  works,  which  appeared  to  be  scarcely  inrcrior  in  streneth 
to  the  original  fortifications.  He  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  all  their  assauUs ; 
and  by  his  own  example,  brought  not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants, 
to  bear  the  most  severe  fatigues,  and  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers 
without  murmuring.  The  rigour  of  the  season  consi)ired  with  his 
endeavours  in  retarding  the  prepress  of  the  French.  Francb  attempting  to 
become  master  of  the  town,  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Tesino,  which 
is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side,  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed, 
m  one  day,  tiie  labour  of  manj  weeks,  and  swept  away  all  the  mounds 
which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil,  as  well  as  at  great  expense.* 

Notwithstanding^  the  slow  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  glory  which 
Leyva  acquired  by  his  gallant  defence,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the 
town  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  surrender.  The  pope,  who  already  con- 
sidered the  French  arms  as  sui>erior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  connections  with  the  emperor,  of  whose  designs 
he  was  extremely  jealous,  and  to  enter  into  terras  ol  friendship  with  Francis. 
As  Clement's  timid  and  cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  bold  plan  which  Leo  had  formed,  of  delivering  Italy  from  tfa^s 
yoke  of  both  the  rivals,  he  returned  to  the  more  obvious  and  practicable 
scheme  of  employing  the  power  of  the  one  to  balance  and  to  restrain  that 
of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he  hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  neigh- 
bour would  be  some  check  upon  the  emperor^s  ambition,  which  no  power 
in  Italy  was  now  able  to  control.  He  laboured  hard  to  bring  about  a 
peace  that  would  secure  Francis  in  the  possession  of  hb  new  conquests; 
and  as  Charles,  who  was  always  inflexible  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes,  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with  oitter  exclamations 
against  the  pope,  by  whose  persuasions,  while  cardinal  de  Medici,  he  had 
b«en  induced  to  invade  the  Milanese,  Clement  immediately  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  king  oi  France,  in  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  was  included.! 

Francis  having  by  this  transaction  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most 
powerful  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  having^  secured  a  passage  for  his  own 
troops  through  their  territories,  formed  a  scheme  of  attacking"  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  hoping  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which  was  led  altogether 
without  defence,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  obl^ 
the  viceroy  to  recall  part  of  the  Imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese ;  tor 
this  purpose  he  ordered  six  thousand  men  to  march  under  the  command  of 
John  Stuart  duke  of  Albany.    But  Pescara  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 

bend 
weakened 

his  army  nery  unseasonably  ^y  this  ^reat  detachment,  but  incurred  the 
reproach  of  engag^'ng  too  rashly  in  chimerical  and  extravagant  projects. 

Dj  this  time  the  garrison  of  ravia  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  their  am- 
munitkm  and  provisions  began  to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly 
composed,  having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months,^  threatened  to  deliver 
the  town  into  tSe  enemy's  hands,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from 
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mutiny  by  all  Lejnra's  address  and  authority.  The  Imperial  generals, 
who  were  no  strangers  to  his  situation,  saw  the  necessity  of  marching 
without  losa  of  time  to  his  relief  [1525].  This  they  had  now  in  their 
power :  twelve  thousand  Germans,  whom  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Bourhon 
taught  to  more  with  unusual  rapidity,  had  entered  Lombardy  under  his 
command,  and  rendered  the  Imperial  army  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
French,  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  body  under  Albany,  as 
well  as  b^  the  fatigues  of  the  siege,  and  the  rigour  of  the  season.  But  the 
more  their  troops  increased  in  number,  the  more  sensibly  did  the  Impe- 
rialists feel  the  distress  arising  from  want  of  money.  Far  from  having 
funds  fx  payine  a  powerful  army,  they  had  scarcenr  what  was  sufficient 
for  defraying  the  charges  of  conducting  their  artilleiy,  and  of  canying 
their  ammumtion  and  provisions.  The  abilities  of  the  generals,  however, 
supplied  eveiy  defect.  By  their  own  example,  as  welfas  by  magnificent 
promises  in  name  of  the  emperor,  they  prevailed  on  the  troqps  of  all  the 
difierent  nations  which  composed  their  army,  to  take  the  field  without  pay : 
they  en^pged  to  lead  them  directly  towards  the  enemy ;  and  flattered 
them  with  the  certain  prospect  of  victory,  which  would  at  once  enrich 
them  with  such  royal  spoils  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their 
services.  The  soloiers,  sensible  that,  by  quitting  the  army,  they  would 
forfeit  the  g^at  arrears  due  to  them,  and  eager  to  ^et  possession  of  the 
prcxnised  treasures,  demanded  a  battle  with  aul  the  'impatience  of  adven- 
turers, who  fi^t  only  for  plunder.* 

The  Imperial  generals,  without  suffering  the  ardour  of  their  troops  to 
cool,  advanced  immediately  toward  the  French  camp  [Feb.  3].  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  their  approach,  Francis  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  what  coarse  he  o^gfat  to  take.  All  his  officers  of  ereatest  ex- 
perience were  imanimous  in  advising  him  to  retire,  and  to  decline  a  batde 
with  an  enemy  who  courted  it  from  despair.  The  Imperialists,  they 
observed,  would  either  be  obliged  in  a  few  weeks  to  disband  a»  army, 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  which  they  kept  together  only  by 
the  hope  of  plunder ;  or  the  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  non-performance  of 
the  promises  to  which  they  had  trusted,  would  rise  in  some  furious  mutiny 
which  would  allow  their  ^nerals  to  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  safet^ir; 
^  that,  meanwhile,  he  might  encamp  in  some  strong  post,  and  waitu^  in 

f  safety  the  arrival  of  fiesh  troops  from  France  ai^  Switzerland,  might, 

I  before  the  end  of  Spring,  take  possession  of  all  the  Milanese,  without 

danger  or  bloodshed.    But  in  opposition  to  them,  Bonnivet,  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  give  counsels  fatal  to  France  during  the  whole  campaien,  repre- 
sented the  ^^mimr  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  sovereign,  if  he  should 
I  abandon  a  siege  which  he  had  nrosecuted  so  long,  or  turn  bis  back  before 

^  an  enemy  to  whom  he  was  still  superior  in  number ;  and  insisted  on  the 

necessity  of  fighting  the  Imperialists  rather  than  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
on  the  success  of  which  the  king's  future  fame  depended.  Unfortunately, 
Francis's  notions  of  honour  were  delicate  to  an  excesa  that  bordered  on 
what  was  romantic.  Having  often  said  that  he  would  take  Favia,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  he  thought  himself  bound  not  to  depart  from  that 
resolution ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  slightest  imputation,  he 
chose  to  foreeo  all  the  advantages  which  were  the  certain  consequences  of 
a  retreat,  and  determined  to  wait  for  the  Imperialists  before  the  walls  of 
Pavia.t 

The  Imperial  eenerals  found  the  Fi^nch  so  strongfy  entrenched,  that 
notwithstanding  tne  powerful  motives  which  ui^ed  them  on,  they  hesi- 
tated long  before  they  ventured  to  attack  them ;  out  at  last  the  necessities 
of  the  besi^ed,  and  the  murmurs  of  ^eir  own  soldiers,  obliged  them  to 
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put  ererj  thing  to  hazaixL  Nerer  did  annies  engage  with  greater  ardooTy 
<»with  a  h^er  opinion  of  the  imp<»tance  of  the  battle  which  they  were 
going  to  fight  J[FeD.  24] ;  ne?er  were  troops  more  strongly  animated  with 
emulation,  naticNoal  antipathy,  mutual  resentment,  and  all  the  passions  which 
inspire  obstinate  braveiy.  On  the  one  hand,  a  gallant  jowoe  monarch, 
seconded  by  a  ^nerous  nobility,  and  followed  bj  subjects  to  whose  natural 
impetuosity,  indignation  at  the  opposition  which  they  had  encountered, 
added  new  force,  contended  for  victoiy  and  honour.  On  the  other  side, 
troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted  by  generals  of  greater 
abilities,  fought  finom  necessity,  with  coura^  heightened  by  despair.  The 
Imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  resist  the  first  efibrts  of  the  French 
ydour,  and  their  firmest  battalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  un- 
mindful of  tfa^  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glcny, 
abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Leyva,  with  hb  garrison, 
sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French,  auring  the  heat  of  the 
action,  with  such  fuiy  as  threw  them  into  confusion ;  and  Fescara  falling 
on  their  cavalry  with  the  Imperial  horse,  amon^  whom  he  had  prudently 
intermingled  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  toot,  armed  with  the  heavy 
mus^ts  then  in  use,  hrcke  this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  metlod  of 
attack,  against  which  they  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  rout  became 
universal ;  and  resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part,  but  where  the  king 
was  in  person,  who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victoir,  but  for  safety. 
Though  wounded  in  sever^  places,  and  thrown  from  his  norse,  which  was 
killed  under  hi|n,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage. 
Many  of  his  bravest  officers  gathering  round  him,  and  endeavouring  to 
save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  tneir  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  Among  these  was 
Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this  ^reat  calamity,  who  alone  died  unlamented. 
The  king,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  re- 
sistance, was  left  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the  fmy  of  some  Spani^  soldiers, 
straneers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came 
up  romperant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  entered  together  with 
Bourbon  into  the  emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
monarch  against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  surrender 
to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  aanger  was  which 
DOW  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoughts  of  an 
action  which  would  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph  to  his  traitorous 
subject ;  and  calling  for  Lannoy,  who  happened  likewise  to  be  near  at 
hand,  g^ve  up  his  sword  to  him,  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  kind's  hand, 
received  with  profound  r^pect ;  and  takii^  his  own  sword  fiomnis  side, 
presented  it  to  him,  saying.  That  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to 
remain  disarmed  in  die  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor*s  subiects.* 

Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  Fiance  had 
ever  seen.  Among  these  were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction, 
who  chose  rather  to  perish  dian  to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonour.  Not 
a  few  were  taken  prisonera,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Henry 
d'Albret,  the  unfortunate  kir^  of  Navarre.  A  small  body  of  the  rear- 
guard made  its  escape,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  ot  Alencon :  the 
feeble  garrison  of  Milan,  on  the  first  news  of  the  defeat,  retired  wimout 
beii^  pursued,  by  another  road ;  and  in  two  weeks  afler  the  battle,  not  a 
Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

Lannoj,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  honour 
due  to  his  rank  and  character,  guarded  him  with  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid 
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Chat  his  own  troops  vcaght  seize  his  peraoiv  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security 
for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  proTide  against  both  tbese 
dangera^  hie  ooodncted  Francis  tlie  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  strong  castle 
ofPizziehitone  near  Cremona,  committing  him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Fer- 
dinand  Akrcoo,  general  of  the  Spanish  imantry,  an  dficer  of  great  bravery 
and  of  strict  honcnir,  but  remarkable  for  that  severe  and  scrupulous  vigilance 
which  such  a  trust  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  enmeror's  dispositions  by  his 
own,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles  shoula  be  informed  of  his  situa- 
tion, fondly  hoping  that,  from  his  generosity  or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain 
speedy  reuef.  The  Imperial  generals  were  no  less  impatient  to  give  their 
sovereign  an  eariy  account  of  the  decisive  victory  which  they  had  gained, 
and  to  receive  his  instructions  with  regard  to  their  future  conauct.  As  the 
most  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  conveying  intelligence  to  Spain,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  was  by  land,  Francis  gave  the  commendador  Pen- 
nalosa,  who  was  charged  with  Lannoy's  despatches,  a  passport  to  travel 
throt^  France. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  and  unexpected  success  that 
had  crowned  his  arms,  with  a  moderation,  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would 
hare  done  hSm  more  honour  than  the  greatest  victoiy.  Without  uttering 
one  ward  expressive  of  exultation,  or  of  intemperate  joy,  he  retimd  imme- 
diately into  hb  chapel  [Mar.  10],  and  having  spent  an  hour  in  offeriqg  up  his 
thanksgivings  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  whiclTby  that 
time  was  fifled  with  grandees  and  foreign  ambassadors,  assembled  in  order 
to  congratulate  him.  He  accepted  of  their  compliments* with  a  modest 
depiutment ;  he  lamented  the  misfortune  of  the  captive  king,^  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  to  which  the  most  powerful  monarchs 
are  subject;  he  ibrbade  any  ]}ublic  rejoicings,  as  indecent  in  a  war  carried 
00  among  Christians,  reserving  them  until  he  should  obtain  a  victoiy 
eaually  iUustrious  over  the  Inndels;  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
advmtage  which  he  had  gained,  only  as  it  would  prove  the  occasion  of 
restorine  peace  to  Christei^m.''  ^ 

Charles,  however,  had  already  begun  to  form  schemes  in  his  own  mind, 
which  little  suited  such  external  appearances.  Ambition,  not  generosity, 
was  the  ruling  passion  in  his  mind ;  and  the  victory  at  Pavia  opened  such 
new  and  unbounded  prospects  of  gratifying  it,  as  allured  him  with  irre- 
sistible force :  but  it  being  no  easy  matter  to  e^cute  the  vast  designs  which 
he  meditated,  he  thotu^ht  it  necessary,  wbUe  proper  measures  were  taking 
for  that  purpose,  to  a^t  the  greatest  moderation,  hoping  under  that  veu 
to  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  other  princes  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  France  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  king  himself 
had  eariy  transmitted  an  account  of  the  rout  of  Pavia  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  delivered  by  Pennalosa,  which  contained  only  these  words, 
**  Madam,  all  is  lost,  except  our  honour."  The  officers  who  made  their 
escape,  when  they  arrived  from  Italy,  brought  such  a  melancholy  detail  of 
particulars  as  made  all  ranks  of  men  sensibfy  feel  the  greatness  and  extent 
of  the  cakmity.  'France,  without  its  soverdgn,  wiUiout  money  in  her 
treasury,  without  an  army,  without  generals  to  command  it,  ana  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  a  victorious  ana  active  enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
very  brink  of  destruction.  But  on  that  occasion  the  great  abilities  of 
Lomse  the  regent  saved  the  kingdom,  which  the  violence  of  her  passions 
had  more  than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  Instead  ot  givii^ 
herseif  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman  soremaricable 
&>r  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  dbcovered  all  the  foresight,  and  exerted 
^  (be  activi^  of  a  consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles  at 
Lyons,  and  aoimated  them  by  her  example  no  less  than  by  her  words,  with. 
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such  zeal  in  defence  of  their  countiy,  as  its  Dresent  situation  required.  She 
collected  the  lemaios  of  the  army  which  Dad  served  in  Italy,  ransomed 
the  prisoners,  paid  the  arrears,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field. 
She  levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and 
raised  sums  sufficient  tor  defraying  these  extraordittaiy  expenses.  Her 
chief  care,  however,  was  to  appease  the  resentment,  or  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  the  king  of  England:  and  from  that  quarter,  the  nirst  ray  of  comfi>rt 
broke  in  upon  the  FrencL 

Though 'Heniy,  in  entering  into  alliances  with  Charles  or  Francis,  seldom 
foUowea  any  regular  or  concerted  plan  of  policy,  but  was  influenced  chi&Oy 
by  the  caprice  of  temporary  passions,  such  occurrences  ollen  happened  as 
recalled  his  attention  towards  that  equal  balance  of  power  which  it  was 
f lecessary  to  keep  between  the  two  contendii^  potentates*  the  pre^rvation 
of  which  he  always  boasted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  He  had  expected 
that  his  union  with  the  emperor  might  afford  him  an  opportimity  of 
recovering  some  part  of  those  territories  in  France  which  bad  oelonged  to 
his  ancestors,  and  for  die  sake  of  such  an  acquisition  he  did  not  scruple  to 
give  his  assistance  towards  raising  Charles  to  a  considerable  pre-eminence 
above  Francis.  He  had  never  d^amt,  however,  of  any  event  so  decisive 
and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  Favia,  which  seemed  not  only  to  have  brc^en, 
but  to  have  annihilated  tne  power  of  one  of  the  rivals ;  so  that  the  prospect 
of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occasion  in  the  poli- 
tical system,  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  saw 
all  Europe  in  danger  of  beipg  overrun  by  an  ambitious  prince,  to  whose 
power  there  now  remained  no  counterpoise ;  and  though  he  himself  might 
at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that  with  r^ard  to  the  manner  of 
making  the  partition,  as  well  as  his  security  for  keeping  possession  of  what 
should  be  allotted  him,  he  must  absolutely  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  con- 
federate, to  whose  forces  his  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensible, 
that  if  Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  consioerable  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  which  he  was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood  would 
be  much  more  formidable  to  England  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  kin^ ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  balance  on  the  continent,  to  which 
England  owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  lost. 
Conceit)  for  the  situation  of  tne  unhappy  monarch  co-operated  with  these 
political  considerations  ;  hitj^allant  behaviour  in  the  battle  of  Favia  had 
excited  a  high  degree  of  admiration,  which  never  falls  of  augmenting  sym- 
pathy ;  and  Henir,  naturally  susceptible  of  generous  sentiments,  was  tond 
of  appearing  as  toe  deUverer  of  a  vanquished  enemy  from  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity. The  passions  of  the  English  minister  seconded  the  inclinations  of 
the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not  foigotten  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  in  two  successive  conclaves,  which  ne  imputed  chiefly  to  the  empe- 
ror, diought  this  a  prc»er  opportunity  of  taking  revenge ;  and  Louise, 
courting  the  friendship  of  England  with  such  flatterin?  submissions  as  were 
DO  less  agreeable  to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Henij  gave  her  secret 
assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  towards  oppressing  France,  n 
its  present  helpless  state,  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  she  would  not  con- 
sent to  dismember  the  kin^om,even  in  order  to  procure  her  son's  liberty.* 

But  as  Henry's  connections  with  the  emperor  made  it  necessary  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  appearances,  be  ordered  public;  rejoicings  to 
be  made  in  his  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  Impenal  arms ;  and,  as  if 
he  had  been  eager  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  ruining  the  French 
monarchy,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Madno,  to  con^tulate  with  Charles 
upon  his  victory  ;  to  put  him  in  mind,  that  he,  as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one 
commoo  cause,  was  entitled  to  partake  in  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  to  require 
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that,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  their  confederacy,  he  would  invade 
Guienne  with  a  powerful  aimy,  in  order  to  give  him  possession  of  thai 
province.  At  tlie  sam^  time,  he  offered  to  send  the  princess  Maiy  into 
Spain  or  the  Low-Countries,  that  she  might  be  edacated  under  the  empe* 
ror's  directknn,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  agreed  on  between 
them:  and  in  return  for  that  mark  of  his  confidence,  ne  insisted  that  Francis 
sboula  be  delivered  to  him,  in  consequence  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Bruges,  whereby  each  of  the  contracting  parties  was  bound  to  surrender 
all  usuipers  to  nim  whose  rights  they  haa  invaded.  It  was  impossible 
that  Henry  could  expect  that  t&  en^eror  would  listen  to  these  extravagant 
demands,  which  it  was  neither  his  interest,  nor  in  his  power  to  grant., 
Thej  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made  with  no  other  mtention  t£an  to 
fanush  nun  with  a  decent  pretext  for  entering  into  such  engagements  with 
France  as  the  juncture  reouired.*  ^ 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however,  that  the  victory  of  Pavia 
occasioned  the  g^atest  alarm  and  terror.  That  balance  ot  power  on 
which  they  relied  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant 
object  of  all  their  negotiations  and  refinements  to  maintain,  was  destroyed 
in  a  moment.  They  were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  feel  the  first  efiects 
of  the  uncontrolled  authority  which  Cnarles  had  acquired.  They  observed 
many  symptoms  of  a  boundless  ambition  in  that  young  prince,  smd  were 
sensible  that,  as  emperojr  or  kin^  of  Naples,  he  might  not  only  form  dan- 
gerous pretensions  upon  each  of  their  territories^  but  might  invade  them 
with  great  advantage.  They  deliberated,  therefore,  with  great  solicitude 
cooceminc'  the  means  of  raismg  such  a  force  as  mk;ht  obstruct  his  pro- 
gress.! But  their  consultations,  conducted  with  iittm  union,  and  executed 
with  less  vkour,  had  no  effect.  Clement,  instead  of  pursuing  the  measures 
which  he  had  concerted  with  the  Venetians  for  securing  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy's  threats,  or  overcome  by  his  pro- 
mises, that  he  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  [April  1],  binding  mmselif  to 
advance  a  considerable  sum  to  the  empen^  in  return  for  certain  emolu- 
ments which  he  was  to  receive  from  him.  The  money  was  instantly  paid : 
but  Charles  afterwards  refiised  to  rati^  the  trea^ ;  and  the  pope  remained 
exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to  ridicule ;  to  the  former,  because  he  had 
deserted  the  public  cause  for  his  private  interest ;  to  the  latter,  because  he 
had  been  a  loser  by  that  unworthy  action.| 

How  dishonouraole  soever  the  artifice  might  be  which  was  employed 
in  order  to  defraud  the  pope  of  this  sum,  it  came  very  seasonably  into  the 
viceroy's  hands,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an 
inmiinent  danger.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  fVench  army,  the  German 
troops,  which  nad  defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious  courage  and  per- 
severance, growing  insolent  upon  the  fame  ftiat  they  had  acauired,  and 
impatient  of  relying  any  longer  on  fruitless  promise^  with  which  they  had 
been  so  often  amused,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  with  a 
resolution  to  keep  possession  of  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  discovered  a  much  stronger  inclination 
to  assist,  than  to  punish  the  mutineers.  By  dividing  among  them  the 
money  exacted  from  the  pope,  Lannoy  quieted  the  tumultuous  Germans ; 
but  tho^rii  this  satisfied  their  present  demands,  he  had  so  little  prospect  of 
being  able  to  paj  them  or  his  o4her  forces  regularly  for  the  future,  and  was 
under  such  continual  apprehensions  of  their  seizing  the  person  of  the  cap- 
tive kin^,  that,  not  long  after,  he  was  obliged  to  (GsiDiss  all  the  Germans 
and  Italians  in  the  Imperial  service.§  Thus,  from  a  circumstance  that  now 
appears  veiy  singular,  but  arising  naturally  from  the  constitution  of  most 

*  Herbert,  p.  64.        t  Onic.  I.  itL  300.    Rueoeni  Lettero  de  Peine,  il.  74. 76,  ice.    Tlmv^  Hi^ 
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European  govenunents  in  tlie  siiteeoth  centuiy,  while  Charles  was  sus- 
pected by  all  his  neighbours  of  aiming  at  uoiversal  monarcliy,  and  wbile 
be  was  really  forming  vast  projects  of  this  kind,  his  revenues  were  so 
limited,  tha>  he  could  not  keep  on  foot  his  victoiioua  anny,  thoi^  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 
During  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  prelmsions  to  moderalioo  and 
"berated,  with  the  utmost  soli- 
idvautages  from  the  misfortune 
a  advised  him  to  treat  Francis 
orious  prince,  and,  instead  of 
i  rigorous  conditions,  to  dismiss 

I  for  ever  to  hb  intetest  by  the 
lie  as  well  as  more  permanent 
id  oaths  and  involuntary  stipu- 
DoC,  perhaps,  to  be  expecteo  in 

II  too  refined  for  that  prince  to 
wliom  it  was  proposed,  ibe  more  oDvious,  but  less  splendid  sdieme,  of 
eDdeavourii^tOQkaketbeuimostofFTancis'scalaintty.had  a  greater  number 
in  Ibe  couitcil  to  recommend  it,  and  suited  better  with  the  empeioi'i 
genius.  But  though  Chades  adopted  this  olan,  he  seems  not  to  have 
executed  it  in  the  most  proper  manner,  instead  of  making  one  great 
effort  to  penetrate  into  France  with  all  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the  Low- 
Countries  ;  instead  of  crushing  the  Italian  slates  before  they  recovered 
from  the  consternation  which  tne  success  of  bis  arms  had  occasioned,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  nc^tialion.  This  proceeded 
partly  bom  necessity,  partly  from  Ibe  natural  disposition  of  his  mind.  The 
situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
cany  on  anv  extraordinary  armament ;  and  he  himself  having  never  ap- 
peared at  (he  head  of  his  annies,  the  contmand  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
committed  to  his  generals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  counsels,  aiid 
trusted  more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  laid,  besides, 
Ic^much  stress  upon  the  victory  of  Pavia,as  if  by  that  event  the  slrcngth 
of  France  had  been  annibilate»I,  its  resources  exhaustedf  and  the  kingdom 
itself,  no  less  than  the  person  of  its  monarch,  had  been  subjected  to  his 
power. 

Full  of  this  opinion,  he  determined  lo  set  the  highest  price  upon  Francis's 
freedom,  and  having  ordered  the  count  dc  Roeux  lo  visit  the  caplive  kii^ 
in  bis  name,  he  instructed  him  to  propose  the  following  articles  as  the 
conditions  on  which  he  would  grant  bim  his  liberty :  that  he  should  restore 
Burgundy  to  the  enipeior,  fi-orn  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly 
wretted  ;  that  he  should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphine,  that  they 
might  be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  constable  Bourbon ; 
that  be  should  make  full  satisfaction  lo  the  king  of  England  for  all  his 
claims,  and  finally  renounce  the  pretensions  of  France  to  Naples,  Milan, 
or  any  other  teiritoiy  in  Italy,  When  Francis,  who  had  hitherto  flattered 
himaelf,  that  he  should  be  treated  by  the  emperor  with  the  generosity 
becoming  one  great  prince  towards  another,  heard  these  rigorous  ccxidi- 
lions,  be  was  so  transported  with  indignation,  that,  drawing  bis  dagger 
hastily,  he  cried  out,  "  'Twere  better  that  a  king  shouH  die  thus " 
Alarcon,  alarmed  at  his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  Hand  ■  but  though  he 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  prisoner  duriii^life,  than  piircbase 
liberty  by  such  igitominious  concessions.* 

Tbii  mortifyii^  discovery  of  the  emperor's  intentions  greatly  alimented 
Fnncis's  chagrin  and  impatience  under  his  confinement,  and  must  have 
driiwi  kim  to  absolute  despair,  if  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  only  tiling 
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which  coald  st31  administer  any  comfort  to  him.  He  persuaded  himaeli^ 
that  the  conditions  wlych  Roeux  had  proposed  did  not  flow  orifinaljhr  from 
Chaiies  himnelf^  hut  were  dictated  by  tne  rigorous  pdicv  ofnis  Spanish 
council ;  and  diat  therefore  he  mi^ht  nope,  in  one  personal  interview  with 
him,  to  do  more  towards  hastening  his  own  deliverance,  than  could  be 
effected  by  lone  negotiations  passing  throu^  the  subordinate  hands  of  his 
ministers.  Relying  on  this  SQpposition,  which  proceeded  from  too  favoura- 
ble an  opinion  of  the  emperor's  character,  he  offered  to  visit  him  in  Spain, 
and  was  willing  to  be  carried  thither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation. 
Lannoy  employed  all  his  address  to  confirm  him  in  diese  sentiments ;  and 
concerted  with  him  in  secret  the  manner  of  executing  this  resolution. 
Francis  was  so  eager  on  a  scheme^which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  of 
liberty,  that  he  furnished  the  galleys  necessary  for  conveying  him  to  Spain, 
Charies  being  at  that  time  unable  to  fit  out  a  sqpadron  for  that  purpose. 
The  viceroy,  without  communicating  bis  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or 
Pescaia,  conducted  his  prisoner  towards  Genoa,  under  pretence  of  trans- 
pcHTtiiK^  him  by  sea  to  Naples ;  though  soon  after  they  set  sail,  he  ordered 
the  pilots  to  steer  directly  for  Spain ;  out  the  wind  happening  to  cany  them 
near  the  French  cpast,  tne  unfortunate  monarch  had  a  full  prospect  of  his 
own  dominions,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a  sorrowful  and  desiring 
look.  They  landed,  however,  in  a  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  after 
Francis  was  lodged  [Aug.  24],  by  the  emperor's  command,  in  die  Alcazar 
of  Madrid,  under  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alarcon,  who  guarded  him  with 
as  much  cm:umspection  as  ever.'^ 

A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  when  he  began  to  be 
sensible  of  his  having  relied  without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  generosity, 
Henry  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of  France,  whidi  afforded 
him  some  hope  of  liberty  from  another  quarter.  Heniy's  extravagant  de- 
mands had  been  receivea  at  Madrid  with  that  neglect  which  they  deserved, 
an#which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  intoxicated  with  prosperity, 
no  looeer  courted  him  in  that  respectful  and  submissive  manner  which 
pleased  his  haughty  temper,  VVoisey,  no  less  haughty  than  his  master,  was 
nighly  irritated  at  the  emperor's  discontinuing  his  wonted  caresses  and  pro- 
fi^oos  of  fh'endship  to  himself.  These  slight  ofiences,  added  to  the 
weighty  considerations  formerly  mentioned,  induced  Henry  to  enter  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Louise,  m  which  all  the  differences  oetween  him  and 
her  son  nveie  adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ 
his  best  offices  in  order  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  aUy  fW>m  a 
state  of  captivity.! 

While  the  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  confederate  affected  Charles 
with  deep  concern,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  which 
tbeatenea  him  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  The  restless  and  in- 
triguing genius  of  Morone,  chancellor  of  Milan,  gave  rise  to  this.  His 
revenge  had  been  amply  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of 
Italy,  and  his  vanity  no  less  soothed  by  the  re-establishment  of  Sforza,  to 
whose  hiterest  he  bad  attached  himself  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  delays, 
however,  and  evasions  of  the  Imperial  court,  in  granting  Sforza  the  investi- 
ture of  his  new  acquired  territories,  had  long  alarmed  Morone ;  these  were 
repeated  so  ofien,  and  with  such  apparent  artifice,  as  became  a  full  proof  to 
his  suspicious  mind  that  the  emperor  intended  to  strip  his  master  of  that 
rich  country  which  he  bad  conquered  in  his  name.  Though  Cbaries,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  pofpe  and  Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  his  desis^  thaii 
Morone,  gave  Sforza,  at  last,  the  investiture  which  had  been  so  long  de- 
sired ;  the  charter  was  clogged  with  so  many  reservations,  and  subjected 
him  to  such  grievous  burdens,  as  rendered  the  duke  of  Milan  a  dependent 
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OD  the  emperor,  rather  than  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  and  afforded  hun  hardly 
anj  other  secunty  for  his  possessions  than  the  good  pleasure  of  an  ambitious 
superior.  Such  an  accession  of  power  as  would  have  accrued  from  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Milanese  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  considered  by  Morone 
as  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  no  less  than  to  }is  own  importance.  Full  of 
this  idea  he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  rescuii^  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  foreigners ;  the  darlii^  scheme,  as  has  been  already  ol>- 
served,  of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  age,  and  which  it  was  the  great 
otject  of  their  ambition  to  accomplish.  If  to  the  gloiy  of  havine  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Milan,  be  could  add  that  of 
delivering  Naples  from  the  dommlon  of  the  Spaniards,  he  thought  that 
nothing  would  be  wanthig  to  complete  his  fame.  His  fertile  genius  soon 
suggested  to  him  a  project  for  that  purpose ;  a  difficult,  indeed,  and  daring 
one,  but  for  that  veiy  roison  more  agreeable  to  his  bold  and  enterprising 
temper. 

Bourbon  and  Pescara  were  equally  enraged  at  Lannoy's  cariying  the 
French  king  into  Spain  without  their  knowledge.  The  former,  being  afraid 
that  the  two  monarchs  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude  some  treaty^,  in  which 
his  interests  would  be  entirely  sacrificed,  hastened  to  Madrid,  m  order  to 
guard  against  that  danger.  The  latter,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  anny 
now  devolved,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  but  in  eveiy  company,  ble 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  against  the  viceroy,  in  expressions  full  of  ran- 
cour and  contempt ;  he  accused  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  cowardice 
in  the  time  of  danger,  and  of  insolence  after  victoiy,  towards  the  obtaining 
of  which  he  had  contributed  nothing  either  by  his  valour  or  his  conduct ; 
nor  did  he  abstain  from  bitter  complaints  against  the  emperor  himself,  who 
had  not  discovered,  as  he  imagined,  a  sufficient  sense  of^his  meriL  nor  be- 
stowed any  adequate  reward  on  his  services.  It  was  on  this  disgust  of 
Pescara,  that  Morone  founded  his  whole  system.  He  knew  the  boundless 
ambition  of  his  nature,  the  great  extent  of  nis  abilities  in  peace  as  wel^as 
war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  nis  mind,  capable  alike  of  undertakii^  and  of 
executing  the  most  desperate  designs.  The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish 
troops  on  the  frontier  oi  the  Milanese  gave  occasbn  to  many  interviews 
between  him  and  Morone,  in  which  the  latter  took  care  frequently  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  marquis  always  entered  willingly  and  with  passion ; 
and   Morone,  observing  his  resentment  to  be  uniformly  violent,  artfully 

S>inted  out  and  aggravated  eveiy  circumstance  that  could  increase  its  fuiy. 
e  painted,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  emperor's  want  of  discernment,  as 
well  as  of  gratitude,  in  preferring  Lannoy  to  him,  and  in  allowing  that  pre- 
sumptuous Fleming  to  dispose  of  the  captive  kin^,  without  con^tii^  the 
man  to  whose  bravery  ana  wisdom  Chanes  was  indebted  for  the  glory  of 
having  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  Having  warned  him  by  such  dis- 
courses, he  then  began  to  insinuate,  that  now  was  the  time  to  be  aveng^ 
for  these  insults,  ami  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as  the  deliverer  of  tiis 
country  from  the  oppression  of  strangers ;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  weaiy  of 
the  ignominious  and  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians,  were  at  last  ready 
to  combine  in  order  to  vindicate  their  own  independence  ;  that  their  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  good  fortune  could 
ensure  the  happy  success  of  that  noble  enterprise ;  that  the  attempt  was  no 
less  practicable  than  glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  to  disperse  the  Spanish 
infantry,  the  only  bwiy  of  the  emperor's  troops  that  remained  in  Italy, 
through  the  villages  of  the  Milanese,  that,  in  one  night,  they  might  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  people,  who,  having  suffered  much  by  their  exactions  and 
insolence,  would  gladly  undertake  this  service  ;  that  he  might  then,  without 
opposition,  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  station  destined  for 
him,  and  a  reward  not  unworthy  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Italy ;  that  the 
pope,  of  whom  that  kingdom  held,  and  whose  predecessors  had  obposed  of 
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It  on  many  foimer  occaskmsy  would  williDgly  grant  Mm  tfae'rigfat  of  inresti 
tare ;  liiat  the  VeoetiaDSy  the  FloreDtineSy  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  the  scheme  together  with  the  French,  would  be  the  guaran- 
tees of  his  r^t :  that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturally  preier  the  gOTem- 
ment  of  one  of  tneir  countrymen,  whom  they  loved  ana  admired,  to  that 
odious  dominion  of  strangers,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  subjected ; 
and  that  the  emperor,  astoniofaed  at  a  blow  so  unexpected,  would  nnd  that 
he  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy.'^ 
^  Pescara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  me  scheme,  listened  atten- 
tively to  Morone,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  and 
anxious  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of  betraying  his  sovereign, 
under  whom  he  boror  such  high  command,  deteroed  him  frcmi  the  attempt ; 
on  the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtainii^  a  crown  allured  him  to  venture  upon 
it.  After  continuing  a  short  space  in  suspense,  .the  least  commendable 
motives,  as  is  usual  after  such  deliberations,  prevailed,  and  ambition 
triumphed  over  honour.  In  oider,  however,  to  throw  a  colour  of  decency 
on  his  conduct,  he  insisted  that  some  learned  casubts  should  give  their 
opinion,  ^  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  im- 
mediate sovereign,  in  obedience  to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom 
itself  was  held  r'  Such  a  resolution  of  the  case  as  he  expected  was  soon 
obtained  from  the  divines  and  civilians  both  of  Rome  and  Milan ;  the  ne^ 
tiation  went  forward ;  and  measures  seemed  to  be  taking  with  great  spurit 
for  the  speedy  execution  of  the  design. 

During  this  interval,  Pescara,  either  shocked  at  the  treachery  of  the  action 
that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despairii^  of  its  success,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  abandoning  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under.  The 
indisposition  of  Sforza,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  iU  tf  a  dis- 
temper which  was  thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  determined 
him  to  make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  emperor,  deenld  it  more 
prudent  to  expect  the  dutcby  of  Milan  from  him  as  the  reward  of  this  dis- 
covery, than  to  aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  series  of  crimes. 
This  resolution,  however,  proved  the  source  of  actions  hardly  less  criminal 
and  ignominious.  The  emperor,  who  had  already  received  full  informaticni 
concerning  the  conspiracy  from  other  hands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased 
with  Pescara's  fidelity,  and  commanded  him  to  continue  his  intrigues  for 
some  time  with  the  pope  and  Sforza,  both  that  he  mi^bt  discover  their  in- 
tentions more  fuUjr,  ana  that  he  might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime 
with  greater  certainty.  Pescara,  conscious  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible  how 
suspicious  his  long  silence  must  have  appearedat  Madrid,  durst  not  decline 
that  dishonourable  c^ce ;  and  was  obliged  to  act  the  meanest  and  most 
disgraceful  of  all  parts,  that  of  seducing  with  a  purpose  to  betray.  Con- 
sidering the  abilities  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the  part  was 
scarcely  less  difficult  than  oase  ;  but  he  acted  it  with  such  address,  as  to 
deceive  even  the  penetrating  e>re  of  Morone,  who,  relying  with  full  confi- 
dence on  hb  sincerity,  visited  him  at  Novara,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand 
to  their  machinations.  Pescara  received  him  in  an  apartment  where  Antonio 
de  Leyva  was  placed  behind  the  tapestry,  that  he  might  overhear  and  bear 
witness  to  their  conversation ;  as  Morone  was  about  to  take  leave,  that 
officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonishment  arrested  him  prisoner  in 
the  emperor's  name.  He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Pavia ;  and  Pes- 
cara, wno  had  so  lately  been  his  accomplice,  bad  now  the  assurance  to  in- 
terrogate him  as  his  judee.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor  declared  Sforza 
to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  dy  his  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  aeainst  the  sovereign  of  whom  be  held ;  Pescara,  by  his  com* 
mand,  seized  on  every  place  in  the  Milanese,  except  the  casdes  of  Cremona 
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and  Milan,  which  the  unfortunate  duke  attempting  to  defend^  weie  dxmtj 
blockaded  by  the  Imperial  troops.* 

But  though  this  unsuccessful  conspiracy,  instead  a[  strippmo'  the  emperor 
pf  what  he  already  possessed  in  Italy,  contributed  to  extend  nis  dominions 
in  that  countiy,  it  showed  him  the  necessity  of  coining  to  same  agreement 
with  the  French  king,  unless  he  chose  to  dxaw  on  himself  a  con&denu^  of 
all  Europe,  which  the  progress  of  his  aips  and  his  ambition,  now  as  un- 
disguised as  it  was  bouncOess,  filled  with  general  alarm.  He  had  not 
hitherto  treated  Francis  with  the  generosity  which  that  monarch  expected, 
and  hardly  with  the  decency  due  to  his  station.  Instead  of  displaymg  the 
sentiments  becomii^  a  great  prince,  Charles,  by  his  mode  of  treating 
Francis,  seems  to  have  acted  with  the  mercenary  art  of  a  corsair,  whoi  by 
the  rigorous  usage  of  bis  prisoners,  endeavours  to  draw  from  them  a  higher 
price  for  their  ransom.  The  captive  king  was  confined  in  an  oki  castle, 
under  a  keeper  whose  formal  austerity  of  manners  rendered  his  vigilance 
still  more  disgusting.  He  was  allowed  no  exercise  but  that  of  ridii^  on  a 
mule,  surrounded  with  armed  guards  on  horseback.  Charles,  on  pretence 
of  its  being  necessary  to  attend  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Toledo,  had  ^one 
to  reside  in  that  city,  and  suffered  several  weeks  to  elapse  without  visiting 
Francis,  though  he  solicited  an  interview  with  the  most  pressing  and  sut^ 
missive  importunity.  So  many  indignities  made  a  deep  impression  on  a 
high-spirited  prince  ;  he  began  to  lose  all  relish  for  his  usual  amusements : 
his  natural  gayety  of  temper  forsook  him ;  and  after  languishing  for  some 
time,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  during  the  violence  of  which 
he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected  and  unprincely  rigour  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  often  exclaiming,  that  now  the  emperor  would 
have  t|jA  satisfaction  of  his  dying  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  witnout  having 
once  deigned  to  see  his  face.  The  physicians,  at  last,  despaired  of  his 
life,  and  itl^med  the  emperor  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  unless 
he  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that  point  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  so 
strongly  bent  Charles,  solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  his 
prospects  of  farther  advantage  from  the  victory  of  Pavia  must  have  termi- 
nated, immediately  consulted  his  minbters  concerning  the  course  to  be 
taken.  Id  vain  did  the  chancellor  Gattinara,  the  most  able  among  them, 
represent  to  him  the  indecency  of  his  visiting  Francis,  if  he  did  not  intend 
to  set  him  at  liberty  immediately  upon  equal  terms ;  in  vain  did  he  point  out 
the  infamy  to  which  he  would  oe  exposed,  if  avarice  or  ambition  should 
prevail  on  him  to  give  the  captive  monarch  this  mark  of  attention  and  sym- 
pathy, for  which  humanity  and  generosity  had  pleaded  so  long  without 
effect.  The  emperor,  less  delicate,  or  less  solicitous  about  reputation  than 
his  minister,  set  out  for  Madrid  to  visit  his  prisoner  [Sept.  28].  The  inter- 
view was  short ;  Francis  being  too  weak  to  Ibear  a  long  conversation,  Charles 
accosted  him  in  terms  full  of  affection  and  respect,  and  gave  him  such  pro- 
mises of  speedy  deliverance  and  princely  treatment,  as  would  have  reflected 
the  greatest  honour  upon  him  if  they  had  flowed  from  another  source. 
Francis  grasped  at  them  with  the  eagerness  natural  in  his  situation ;  and 
cheered  with  this  gleam  of  hope,  began  to  revive  from  that  moment,  re- 
covering rapiiUy  his  wonted  health.! 

He  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  his  confidence  in  the  emperor 
was  not  better  founded  than  formerly.  Charles  returned  instantly  to 
Toledo ;  all  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  his  ministers ;  and  Francis 
was  kept  in  as  strict  custody  as  ever.  A  new  indignity,  and  that  very  galling, 
was  added  to  all  those  he  had  already  suffered.  Bourbon  arriving  in 
Spain  about  this  time,  Charles,  who  had  so  long  refused  to  visit  the  King 
of  France,  received  his  rebellious  subject  with  the  most  studied  respect 
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[Not.  15].    He  noet  him  without  the  gates  of  Toledo^  embraced  him  witt 
the  greatest  afifectioDy  and  placii^  him  on  his  left  hand,  conducted  him  to 
k  bis  apartmeot    These  marks  of  honour  to  him,  were  so  many  insults  to 

the  umbrtunaie  monarch :  which  he  feh  in  a  yery  sensible  manner.  It 
afibrded  him  some  consolation,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  Spaniards  differed  widely  from  those  of  their  sovereign.  That 
generous  people  detested  Bourbon's  crime.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
talents  and  important  services,  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  him,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  Charles  having  desired  the  Marquis  de  Villena  to  per- 
mit Bourbon  to  reside  in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  in  Toledo^ 
be  politely  replied,  *^  That  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying  his  sovereign  in 
that  request  p  but  added,  with  a  Castilian  dignity  of  rmnd,  that  the  em- 
peror must  not  be  suiprised  if,  the  moment  the  constable  departed,  he 
should  bum  to  the  gJXHind  a  house  which,  having  been  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  a  traitor,  became  an  unfit  habitation  tor  a  man  of  honour.* 

Charles  himself^  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it  much  at  heart  to  reward 
Bourbon's  services  in  a  signal  manner.  But  as  he  insisted,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  emperor's  promise  of  giving  him  in 
marriage  hts  sister  Eleanora,  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  me  honour  of 
which  alliance  had  been  one  of^  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  his 
lawful  soYereigQ  ;  as  Francis,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  union, 
had  offered,  before  he  left  ItaJy,  to  many  that  princess ;  ana  as  Eleanora 
herself  discovered  an  inclination  rather  to  match  with  a  powerfiil  mooarch, 
than  with  bis  exiled  subject ;  all  these  interfering  circumstances  created 
ereat  embarrassment  to  Charles,  and  lefl  him  hardly  any  hope  of  extricating 
nirnself  with  decency.  But  the  death  of  Pescara,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  bemg  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  and  ablest  politicians  of  that  centuiy,  happened  opportunely  at 
mis  juncture  [December]  for  his  relief.  By  that  event,  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charles,  always  fertile  in  resources, 
persuaded  Bourbon,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  his  will,  to  accept 
the  office  of  general  in  chief  there,  together  with  a  grant  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  forfeit^  by  Sforza  ;  and  in  return  for  these  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  marrying  the  queen  of  Portugal. t 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the 
emperor's  continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Bur- 
g^undy,  as  a  preliminaiy  to  that  event.  Francis  often  declared,  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  dismember  his  kingdom ;  and  that  even  if  he 
should  so  far  foiget  the  duties  of  a  monarch,  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolu- 
tion, the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  would  prevent  its  taking  effect. 
On  his  part  he  was  willing  to  make  an  absolute  cession  to  the  emperor  of 
all  his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries  ;  he  promised  to  restore 
to  Bourbon  all  his  lands  which  had  been  confiscated ;  he  renewed  his  pro- 
posal of  marrying  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal ; 
and  engaged  to  pay  a  great  sum  by  way.  of  ransom  for  his  own  person. 
But  all  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two  monarchs  were 
DOW  entirely  lost  j  there  appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rapacious  ambition 
Ubourii^  to  avail  itself  of^  every  ^vourable  circumstance ;  on  the  other, 
su^icion  and  resentment,  standing  ]>erpetually  on  their  guard;  so  that 
the  prospect  of  bringing  their  negotiation  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  far 
distant.  The  dutchess  of  Alencon,  the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Charles 
permitted  to  visit  her  brother  in  his  confinement,  employed  all  her  address, 
m  order  to  procure  his  liberty  on  more  reasonaote  terms.  Henry  of 
England  interposed  his  good  offices  to  the  same  purpose  ;  but  both  with 
so  little  success,  that  Francis  in  despair  took  suddenly  the  resolution  of 
resting  his  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son  the 
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dauphiiif  detennined  rather  to  end  his  da^^s  in  prison,  than  to  pinrchase  his 
freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king.  The  deed  for  this  purpose 
he  signed' with  legal  formality  in  Madrid,  empowering  his  sister  to  cany 
it  into  France,  that  it  might  be  re^stered  in  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
Idngdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the  emperor, 
he  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  to  assign  him  a 
proper  number  of  attendants  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.* 

This  resolution  of  the  French  king  had  great  effect :  Charles  began  to 
be  sensible  that  by  pushing  rigour  to  excess  he  might  defeat  his  own 
measures  ;  and  instead  of  the  vast  advantages  which  he  hoped  to  draw 
from  ransoming  a  powerful  monarch,  he  might  at  last  find  in  his  hands  a 
prince  without  dominions  or  revenues.  About  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
kine  of  Navarre's  domestics  happened,  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
fidelity,  courage,  and  address,  to  procure  his  master  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined  ever  since  die 
battle  ^  Pavia.  This  convinced  the  emperor,  that  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  his  officers  might  be  eluded  by  the  ingenuity  or  boldness  of  Francis 
or  his  attendants,  and  one  unlucky  hour  might  deprive  him  of  all  the 
advantages  which  he  had  been  so  solicitous  to  obtain.  By  these  considera- 
tions, he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  former  demands.  On  the 
other  band,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily  increased ;  and 
having  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  powerful  league  formii^  against 
his  rival  in  Italy,  he  grew  more  compliant  with  regard  to  concessions, 
trusting  that,  if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty,  he  would  soon  be  in  a 
condition  to  resume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

1526.]  Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  tnonarchs,  the 
treaty  which  procured  Francis  his  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid  on 
the  fourteenth  of  January,  one  thousand  nve  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
The  article  with  regard  to  Burgundy,  which  had  hitherto  created 
the  greatest  difficulty,  was  compromised,  Francis  ei^agii^  to  restore 
that  dutchy  with  all  it  dependencies  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  emperor : 
and  Charles  consenting  that  this  restitution  should  not  be  made  until 
the  king  was  set  at  liberty ;  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  conditions  in  the  treaty,  Francis  agreed  that  at  the  same 
instant  when  he  himself  should  be  released,  he  would  deliver  as  hostages 
to  the  emperor,  bis  eldest  son  the  dauphin,  his  second  son  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  twelve  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  be 
named  by  Charles.  The  other  articles  swelled  to  a  great  number,  and, 
though  not  of  such  importance,  were  extremely  rigorous.  Among  these 
the  most  remarkable  were,  that  Francis  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions 
in  Italy ;  that  he  should  disclaim  any  title  which  he  had  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  that,  within  six  weeks  after  his  release,  he  should 
restore  to  Bourbon,  and  his  adherents,  all  their  goods,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable, and  make  them  full  reparation  for  the  damages  which  they  had 
sustained  by  the  confiscation  of  them ;  that  he  should  use  his  interest  with 
Henry  d'Albret  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Navarre, 
and  should  not  for  the  future  assist  him  in  any  attempt  to  recover  it ;  that 
there  should  be  established  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  a  league  of 
perpetual  friendship  and  confederacy,  with  a  promise  of  mutual  assistance 
m  eveiy  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  of  this  union,  Francis 
should  marry  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal ;  that 
Francis  should  cause  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the 


delivered  to  Charles,  that,  in  order  to  manifest,  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
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Ae  amity  between  the  two  monarchs,  he  ml^t  be  educated  at  the  Impe- 
rial court ;  and  that  if  Francis  did  not,  withm  the  time  limited,  iu]fil  the 
8tipi]datioos  in  the  treaty,  he  should  promise,  upon  his  honour  and  oath, 
to  return  into  Spain,  and  to  surrender  himseli  again  a  prisoner  to  the 
enrperor.* 

By  this  treaty,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only  effectually 
humbled  his  nval,  but  that  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for 
ever  prercnt  his  re-attaining  any  formidable  degree  of  power.  The  opi- 
nion, which  the  wisest  politicians  formed  concemine  it,  was  very  different ; 
they  could  not  persuade  th^nselves  that  Francis,  aiferobtainine  his  liberty, 
would  execute  articles  against  which  he  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to 
which,  notwithstandingr  allthat  he  felt  during  a  long  and  rigorous  confine- 
ment, he  had  consented  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Ambition  and  resent- 
ment^ they  knew,  would  conspire  in  prompting  him  to  violate  the  hard 
conditions  tQ  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  submit ;  nor  would  argu- 
ments and  casuistry  be  wanting  to  represent  that  which  was  so  manifestly 
advantageous,  to  l>e  necessaiy  and  just.  If  one  part  of  Francis's  conduct 
had  been  known  at  that  time,  this  opinion  might  have  been  founded,  not  in 
conjecture,  but  in  certainty.  A  few  hours  before  he  signed  the  treaty,  he 
assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  then  in  Madrid,  and  having 
exacted  (rom  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  lon^  enumeration 
in  their  presence  of  the  dishonourable  arts,  as  well  as  unpnncely  rirour, 
which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  ensnare  or  intimidate  nim. 
For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  that  his 
consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as  an  involuntaiy  deed,  and  be 
deemed  null  and  void.t  By  this  disingenuous  artifice,  for  which  even  the 
treatment  that  he  had  met  with  was  no  apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience  in  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at 
the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it. 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstrations  of  love  and  confi- 
dence between  the  two  monarchs ;  they  appeared  often  together  in  public ; 
they  firequently  had  l(Mig  conferences  in  pnvate ;  they  travelled  in  tne  same 
litter,  and  joined  in  ihe  same  amusements,  but  amidst  these  signs  of 
peace  and  friendship,  the  emperor  still  harboured  suspicion  in  his  mind. 
Though  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriaj^e  between  Francis  and  the  queen 
of  Portugal  were  performed  soon  alter  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
Charles  would  not  permit  him  to  consummate  it  until  the  return  of  the 
ratification  from  France.  Even  then  Francis  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  fuU 
liberty ;  his  guards  were  stiM  continued ;  though  caressed  as  a  brother-in- 
law,  ne  was  still  watched  like  a  prisoner ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  attentive 
observers,  that  a  union,  in  the  very  be^ning  of  which  there  mieht  be 
discerned  such  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  distrast,  could  not  be  cordial,  or 
of  long  continuance.| 

Ab<Hit  a  month  afler  the  s%ning  of  the  treaty,  the  regent's  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  from  France ;  and  that  wise  princess,  preferring,  on  this 
occasion,  the  public  good  to  domestic  affection,  informed  her  son,  that, 
instead  of  the  twelve  noblemen  named  in  the  treaty,  she  had  sent  the  duke 
of  Orieans  alone  with  his  brother  the  dauphin  to  tne  finontier,  as  the  king- 
dom could  suffer  nothing  by  the  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left 
almost  incapable  of  defence,  if  deprived  of  its  ablest  statesmen  and  most 
experienced  generals,  whom  Charks  had  artfijUy  included  in  his  nomina- 
tion. At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor,  whose  suspicion  of  the 
king's  sincerity  increasing,  as  the  time  of  putting  it  to  the  proofapproachec^ 
he  endeavoured  to  bind  him  still  faster  by  exacting  new  promises,  which, 
afler  thooe  he  had  already  made,  the  French  monarch  was  not  slow  to 
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grant  He  let  oat  fixxn  Madrid,  a  place  which  the  lemembtance  of  mmf 
mfflicting  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with  the  joy 
natural  on  auch  an  occasion,  and  b^^n  the  long-wished-for  journey  towanu 
bis  own  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a  Ixxly  of  horse  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alarcon,  who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France, 
guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he  arrired 
at  the  river  Andaye,  which  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec  appeared 
on  the  opposite  bank  with  a  ^uard  of  horse  equal  in  number  to  Aiaircon's. 
An  empQr  bark  was  moored  m  the  middle  ot  the  stream ;  the  attendants 
drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant,  Lannoy  with 
eight  gentlemen  put  off  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the  same  num- 
ber fiom  the  French  side  of  the  nver ;  the  former  had  the  king  in  his 
boat ;  the  latter,  the  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the  empt^ 
vessel ;  the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment :  Francis,  after  a  short  em- 
brace of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over 
his  head,  and  with  a  joyful  voice  dying  aloud  several  timesu  '^  I  am  yet  a 
kir^,"  i^dioped  full  speed  to  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  from  thence  toBay- 
onne.  This  event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French  nation  than 
by  their  monarch,  happened  on  the  eighteentn  of  March,  a  year  and 
twenty-two  days  after  the  fatal  battle  of  ravia.* 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Francis,  and  permitted  him 
to  begin  his  journey  towards  his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in 
order  to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  dauehter  of  Emanuel, 
the  late  kine  of  Portugal,  and  the  sister  of  John  III.,  wno  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  princess  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  accomplishments  ;  and  as  the  Cortes,  both  in  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon,  had  warmly  solicited  their  sovereign  to  marry,  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  blood  of  both  kingdoms,  was  extremely  ac- 
ceptable to  his  subjects.  The  Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connection 
^th  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom,  granted  him  an  extraordinaiy  dowry 
with  Isabella,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which, 
from  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  this  juncture,  was  of  no  small  consequence 
to  the  emperor.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  [March  12]  with  that 
splendour  and  gayety  which  became  a  great  and  youthful  prince.  Charies 
lived  with  Isabella  in  perfect  harmony,  and  treated  her  on  all  occasions 
with  much  distinction  and  regard.! 

During  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly  give  any  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  Germany,  though  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions,  which 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  conse(}iiences.  By  the  feudal  institutions, 
which  still  subsisted  almost  unimpaired  in  the  empire,  the  property  of 
lands  was  vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons.  Their  vassals  held  of 
them  by  the  strictest  and  most  limited  tenures ;  while  the  great  body  of 
the  people  was  kept  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  absolute  servitude. 
In  some  places  of  Germany,  people  of  the  lowest  class  were  so  entirely  in 
the  power  of  their  masters,  as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  domestic 
slavery,  the  most  rigorous  form  of  that  wretched  slate.  In  other  provinces, 
particularly  in  Bohemia  and  Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  to  remain 
on  the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  and  making  part  of  the  estate,  were 
transferred  like  any  other  property  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  in 
Suabia,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  their  condition 
was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants  not  only  paid  the  full  rent  of  their  farms 
to  the  landlord,  but  if  they  chose  either  to  change  the  place  of  their 
abode,  or  to  follow  a  new  profession,  before  they  could  accomplish  what 
they  desired,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  this  privilege  at  a  certain 
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price.  Besides  this,  all  grants  of  lands  to  peasants  expired  at  their  deatki 
without  descending  to  their  posteritj.  Upon  that  event,  the  bndlord  had 
a  rigfat  to  the  best  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  of  their  furniture  ;  and  their 
heirs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  graat,  were  obliged  to  pay  large 
sums  by  way  of  fine.  These  exactions,  though  ^evoos,  were  bcMioe  wi« 
patience,  because  they  were  customaiy  and  ancient :  but  when  the  pro- 
gress of  elegance  and  luxuiy,  as  well  as  the  changes  intrcxiuced  info  the 
art  of  war,  came  to  Increase  the  expense  of  eovemment,  and  made  it  ne* 
cessai^  lor  nrinces  to  levy  occasional  or  stated  taxes  on  their  subjects,  such 
impositions  oeinr  new,  appeared  intolerable ;  and  in  G^imany,  these  duties 
being  laid  chie%  upon  beer,  wine,  and  other  necessaries  ot  life,  a£fected 
the  common  people  m  the  most  sensible  manner.  The  addition  g[  such  a 
load  to  their  former  burdens,  drove  them  to  despair.  It  was  to  the  valour 
inspired  by  resentment  against  impositions  of  this  kind  that  the  Swiss  owed 
the  acquisitioii  ot  their  liberty  in  the  fourteenth  ceotuir.  The  same  cause 
had  excited  the  peasants  in  several  other  provinces  d  Germany  to  rebel 
against  their  superiors  towards  the  end  oT  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries ;  and  though  these  insurrections  were  not  attended 
with  like  success,  ther  could  not, liowever,  be  queUed  without  much  diffii 
cdity  and  bloodshed.* 

By  these  checks,  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was  overawed  rather  than 
suboued ;  and  their  grievances  multiplying  contininlly,  they  ran  to  arms, 
in  the  year  one  thou^nd  fite  hundrea  and  twenty-six,  with  the  most  firan- 
tic  rage.  Their  first  appearance  was  near  Ulm  va  Suabia.  The  peasants 
in  the  ac^'acent  country  nocked  to  their  standard  with  the  ardour  and  im- 
patience natural  to  men,  who  havii^  groaned  long  under  qppiession,  beheld 
at  last  some  prospect  oi  deliverance ;  and  the  contagion  spreading  fiom 
province  to  province,  reached  almoet  ever^r  part  of  Germany.  Wl^rever 
ttiey  came,  they  plundered  the  monasteries ;  wasted  the  lands  of  their 
superiors ;  razed  tneir  castles,  and  massacred  without  mercy  all  persons  of 
noble  biith,  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  l^nds.!  Having 
intimidated  tlmr  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  violence  of  these 
proceedings,  they  be^n  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  proper  and 
efiectual  method  of  securing  themselves  for  the  future  finom  their  tyrannical 
exactions.  With  this  view,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  memoria],  con- 
taining all  their  demandls,  and  declared,  that  while  arms  were  in  their 
hands,  they  would  either  persuade  or  obliee  the  nobles  to  give  them  full 
satisfsHCtion  widi  regard  to  these.  The  cnief  articles  were,  thai  they 
m%ht  have  h'berty  to  choose  their  own  pastors ;  that  they  might  be  freed 
fixim  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except  those  of  com ;  th^t  they  mi^t  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  slaves  or  bondmen  of  their  superiors ;  that  the 
liberty  of  hunting  and  fishing  might  be  common ;  that  the  great  forests 
might  not  be  regarded  as  private  property,  but  be  open  for  the  use  of  all ; 
that  they  mi^t  oe  delivered  from  the  unusual  burden  of  taxes  under  which 
they  laboured;  that  the  administration  of  justice  might  be  rendered  less 
rigorous  and  more  impartial ;  that  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles  upon 
meadows  and  commons  might  be  restrained.} 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable ;  and  being  uiged  by 
fmdk  fiMinidable  numbers,  should  have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those 
unwieldy  bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor 
conduct,  nor  vigXHir.  Being  led  by  persons  of  the  lowest  raidc,  without 
ikill  in  war,  or  Knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  for  accomplishing  their 
designs^  all  their  exploits  were  distinguished  only  by  a  brutal  and 
uimieanine  fury.  To  oppose  this,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the 
Lower  Rhine  raised  such  of  their  vassals  as  still  continued  faithful»  and 
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attackii^  some  of  the  mutineers  wiUi  open  force,  and  others  by  surprise, 
'  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who  infested  those  provinces :  so  that  the 
peasantey  after  ruining  the  oj>en  countiy»  and  losing  upwaras  of  twenty 
thousand  of  their  associates  in  die  field,  were  obliged  to  return  to  their 
habitations  with  less  hope  than  ever  of  relief  from  their  mevances.* 

These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces  oi  Germany  where 
Luther'^s  opinions  had  maae  little  progress ;  and  bein^  excited  wnolly  by 
political  causes,  had  no  connection  W]di  the  disi)uted  points  in  religion, 
but  the  phrenzy  reaching  at  last  those  countries  in  which  the  reformation 
was  established,  derived  new  strength  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  them, 
and  rose  to  a  still  greater  pitch  of  extravagance.  The  reformation, 
wherever  it  was  received,  increased  that  bold  and  innovating  spirit  to  which 
it  owed  its  birth.  Men  who  had  the  courage  to  overturn  a  system  sup- 
ported by  every  thii^  which  can  command  respect  or  reverence,  were 
not  to  be  overawed  by  any  authority,  how  great  or  venerable  soever. 
After  having  been  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  in  religion,  to  examine  these  freely,  and  to  reject,  with- 
out scruple,  what  appeared  to  them  erroneous,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
€him  the  same  daring  and  inquisitive  eye  towards  government,  and  to  think 
of  rectifying  whatever  disorders  or  impterfections  were  discovered  there. 
As  religious  abuses  had  been  reformed  in  several  places  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  attempt  the  redress  of 
political  grievances  in  the  same  manner.  ' 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  in  Thuringia,  a 
province  subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
mostly  converts  to  Lutheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  danger- 
ous form.  Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  disciples,  having  establisned 
himself  in  that  countiy,  had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  He  propagated  amon^  them  the  wildest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic notions,  but  such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boldness, 
and  lead  them  to  sedition.  '*  Luther,"  he  told  them,  ^  had  done  more  hurt 
than  service  to  religion.  He  had,  indeed,  rescued  the  church  firom  the 
yoke  of  popeiy,  but  his  doctrines  encouraged,  and  his  life  set  an  example 
of,  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  manners.  In  order  to  avoid  vice,  (says  be) 
men  must  practise  perpetual  mortification.  They  must  put  on  a  grave 
countenance,  speak  little,  wear  a  plain  garb,  and  l>e  serious  in  their  whole 
deportment.  Such  as  prepare  their  hearts  in  this  manner,  may  expect  that 
the  Supreme  Being  will  direct  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  visible  sign 
discover  his  will  to  them ;  if  that  illumination  be  at  any  time  withheld,  we 
may  expostulate  with  the  Almighty,  who  deals  with  us  so  harshly,  and 
remind  nim  of  his  promises.  This  expostulation  and  anger  will  be  highly 
acceptable  to  (xod,  and  will  at  last  prevail  on  ^im  to  guide  us  with  the 
same  unerring  hand  which  conducted  tne  patriarchs  of  old.  Let  us  beware, 
however,  of  oofendlng  him  by  our  arrogance ;  but  as  all  men  are  equal  in  bis 
eye,  let  them  return  to  that  condition  of  equality  in  which  he  formed  them, 
and  having  all  things  in  common,  let  them  live  tocrether  like  brethren, 
without  any  marks  of  subordination  or  pre-eminence,  f 

Extravagant  as  these  tenets  were,  they  flattered  so  many  passions  in  the 
human  hesut,  as  to  make  a  deep  impression.  To  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nobility,  was  now  considered  as  a  triffir^  and 
partial  reformation,  not  worth  the  contending  for;  it  was  proposed  to  level 
eveiy  distinction  among  mankind,  and  by  abolishing  property  to  reduce 
them  to  their  natural  state  of  equality,  in  which  all  should  receive  their 
subsistence  from  one  common  stock.  Muncer  assured  them,  that  the 
design  was  approved  of  by  Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dream 
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ascertained  him  of  its  success.  The  peasants  set  ahout  the  execution  of  it, 
not  only  with  the  rage  which  animated  those  of  their  order  in  other  parts 
of  Germanyy  but  with  the  ardour  which  enthusiasm  inspires.  They  deposed 
the  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of  which  they  were  masters ;  seiz^  the 
lands  dr  the  nobles,  and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  their  hands 
to  put  on  the  dress  commonly  worn  by  peasants,  and  instead  of  their  former 
titl^  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appellation  given  to  people  in  the  lowest 
class  of  life.  Great  numbers  engaged  in  this  wild  undertaking ;  but  Muncer, 
their  leader  and  their  prophet,  was  destitute  of  the  abilities  necessaiy  for 
conducting  it  He  had  all  the  extravagance,  but  not  the  courage,  which 
enthusiasts  usually  possess.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  the  field ;  and  though  he  soon  drew  together  eight  thousand  men, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavaliy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. These  princes,  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded  sub- 
jects, sent  a  young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  offer  of  a  |^nera) 
pardon,  if  they  would  immediately  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up 
the  authois  of  the  sedition.  Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue 
his  followers  with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhorting  them  not  to  trust  these 
deceitfiil  promises  of  their  oppressors,  nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  and 
of  Christian  liberty. 

But  the  sense  of  present  danger  making^  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
peasants  than  his  eloquence,  con^ion  and  terror  were  visible  in  eveiy 
lace,  when  a  rainbow,  which  was  thfe  emblem  that  the  mutineers  bad 
painted  on  their  colours,  happening  to  appear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and  suddenly  raising: 
his  eyea  and  hands  towards  Heaven,  '*  Behold,"  cries  he,  with  an  elevated 
voice,  "the  sign  which  God  has  given.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safety, 
and  a  token  that  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed."  The  fanatical  multitude 
set  up  instantly  a  great  shout,  as  if  victoiy  had,  been  certain ;  and  passing 
in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  another,  massacred  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man who  had  come  with  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
towards  the  enemy.  The  princes,  enraged  at  this  shocking  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  aavanced  with  no  less  impetuosity,  and  began  the  attack 
[Bla^  15] ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not  such 
as  m^ht  have  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity  or  confidence  of 
success;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was  no  equal  match  for  well-trained 
troops;  above  Bve  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  without  makii^ 
resistance ;  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their  general. 
He  was  taken  next  day,  and  being  condemned  to  such  punishments  as  his 
crimes  had  deserved,  he  suffered  them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly  spirit. 
His  death  put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  which  had  filled 
Greimany  with  such  terror  ;*  but  the  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had 
scattered  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not  long,  after,  effects  more 
memorable,  as  well  as  more  extravagant. 

During  these  commotions,  Luther  acted  with  exemplary  prudence  and 
moderation:  like  a  common  parent,  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  both 
parties,  witnout  spariiv^  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
addressed  a  mcHiitoiy  discourse  to  the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to  treat  their 
dependents  with  greater  humanity^  and  indulgence.  On  the  other,  he 
severely  censured  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  peasants,  advising  them  not  to 
murmur  at  hardships  inseparable  fix)m«their  condition,  nor  to  seek  for 
redress  by  any  but  legal  means.f  * 

Lathers  famous  marriage  with  Catharine  a  Bona,  a  nun  of  a  noble 
family,  who,  having  thrown  off  the  veil,  had  fled  finom  the  cloister,  hap- 
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peaed  tfak  jear,  and  was  ht  £nom  meetii^  with  the  same  approbation^ 
£yeo  his  most  deroted  followers  thought  this  step  indecent,  at  a  time  when 
his  countnr  was  involved  in  so  many  calamities ;  while  his  enemies  never 
mentionea  it  with  any  softer  appellation  than  that  of  incestuous  or  profane. 
Luther  himself  was  sensible  m  the  impression  which  it  had  made  to  his 
disadvantage  J  but  being  satisfied  with  nis  own  conduct,  he  bore  the  cen- 
sure of  hb  ihendsy  and  the  reproaches  of  his  adversaries,  with  his  taual 
fortitude.* 

This  year  the  reformation  lost  its  first  protector,  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxony:  but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibly  felt,  as  he  was  succeeded  l^ 
his  brother  J<^  [May  5],  a  more  avowed  and  zealous,  though  leas  able 
patron  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 

Another  event  happened  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  it  occasaoned  a 
considerable  change  in  the  state  of  Germany,  must  be  traced  back  to  its 
source.  While  the  £renzy  of  the  Cnisades  possessed  all  Eurc^  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteeiidi  centuries,  several  orders  of  religious  knighthood 
were  founded  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  against,  heathens  and 
infidels.  Among  these  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germany  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious,  the  knights  of  which  distinguished  them^lves  greatly  in 
all  the  enterprises  carried  on  in  the  Holy  Lajod.  Being  driven  at  last  nom 
their  settlements  in  the  east,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  native 
countiy.  Their  zeal  and  valour  were  too  im|>etuou8  to  remain  long 
iaactive.  They  invaded,  on  very  slight  pretences,  the  province  of  Prussia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  stilt  idolaters ;  and  havmg  completed  the 
conquest  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  hetd  It  many 
year^  as  a  fief  depending  on  the  crown  of  Poland.  Fierce  contests  arose 
during  this  period,  between  the  grand  masters  of  the  order  and  the  kings 
c^  Poland ;  the  former  struggnng  for  independence,  while  the  latter 
asserted  their  right  of  sovereignty  with  great  firmness.  Albert,  a  prince 
of  the  house  t^  Brandenburgh,  who  was  elected  grand  master  in  the  year 
one  thousand  Bve  hundred  and  eleven,  engaging  keenly  in  this  quaLrrel, 
maintained  a  long  war  with  Sigisround  king  ofroland  ;  but  havirig  become 
an  early  convert  to  Luther's  doctrines,  this  gradually  lessened  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  his  fraternity,  so  that  be  took  the  opportunity  of  the  con- 
fiisions  in  the  empire,  and  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Slgismund,  greatly  to  his  own  private  emolument.  By  it,  that  part 
of  PruBtia  which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order,  was  erected  into  a 
secular  and  hereditair  dutchy,  and  the  investiture  of  it  granted  to  Albert, 
who,  in  return,  boona  himself  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  kings  of  Poland 
as  their  vassal.^  Immediately  after  this  he  made  public  profession  of  the 
reformed  rel^on,  and  mamed  a  princess  of  Denmark.  The  Teutonic 
knights  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  treacheiy  of  their  grand  master, 
that  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  he  still  kept  possession 
of  the  province  which  he  had  usurped,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posteritf . 
In  process  of  time,  this  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral  branch  of  tne 
famOy,  all  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken  off,  and  the 
maigraves  of  brandenbui^,  having  assumed  the  title  of  kii^s  of  Prussia, 
have  not  only  risen  to  an  equality  with  the  first  princes  m  Germany,  bat 
take  their  rank  among  the  great  monarchs  of  Europe.t 

Upon  the  retoni  m  the  Trench  king  to  h\s  domimons,  the  eyes  of  all 
the  powers  in  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him,  that,  by  observing  his  first 
motions,  they  mi^t  form  a  judnient  concemii^  his  subsequent  conduct. 
They  were  not  &ld  long  in  su^nse.  Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
^lyonne,  wrote  to  the  Ein^  of  England,  thanking  him  for  the  zeal  and 
aroctioD  wherewith  he  had  mterposed  in  his  favour,  to  which  he  acknow- 
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tedged  diiat  be  owed  the  recoveiy  of  his  liberty.  Next  day  the  empeffor'a 
ambassadors  demanded  audience,  and,  in  their  master's  name,  required 
him  to  issue  such  orders  as  were  necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  of 

Sadrid  into  immediate  and  fiill  execution ;  he  coldly  answered,  that  though, 
r  his  own  part,  he  determined  religiously  to  perform  all  that  he  had 
promised,  the  treaty  contained  so  many  articles  relative  not  to  himself 
aJone,  but  affecting  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy,  that  he  could 
not  t^e  any  Anther  step  without  consultii^  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  and 
that  some  time  would  he  necessaiy,  in  order  to  reconcile  their  minds  to 
the  bard  conditions  which  he  had  consented  to  ratify.*  Thb  reply  was 
considered  as  no  obscure  discovery  of  his  beii^  resolved  to  elude  the 
treaty :  and  tiie  compliment  paid  to  Henry  appeared  a  veiy  proper  step 
towards  secoring  the  assistance  of  that  monarch  in  the  war  with  the  em- 
peror, to  which  such  a  tesolution  would  certainly  give  rise.  These  cir- 
cumstances, added  to  the  explicit  declarations  which  Francis  made  in 
secret  to  the  ambassadors  from  several  of  die  Italian  powers,  fully  satisfied 
them  that  their  conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been  just,  and 
that,  instead  of  intending  to  execute  an  unreasonable  treaty,  he  was  eager 
io  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  revenging  those  irguries  which  had  com- 
pelled him  to  feign  an  approbation  of  it.  Even  the  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
scruples,  which  used,  on  other  occasions,  to  hold  Clement  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  were  dissipated  by  Francis's  seemin?  impatience  to  break 
through  aft  his  er^agements  with  the  emperor.  The  situation,  indeed,  of 
affairs  in  Italy  at  mat  time,  did  not  allow  the  pope  to  hesitate  loi^.  Sforza 
was  still  besieged  by  the  imperialists  in  the  castle  of  Mtl^.  That  feeble 
prince,  deprimi  now  of  Morone's  advice,  and  unprovided  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  defence,  found  means  to  inform  Clement  and  the  Ve* 
netians,  that  he  must  soon  surrender  if  they  did  not  come  to  his  relief* 
The  Imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  lived  at  discretion  in  the  Milanese,  levyine  such  exorbitant  contri^ 
butions  in  that  dutchy,  as  amounted,  if  we  may  rely  on  Quicciardini's  cal* 
culatioo,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  oucats  a-day  :t  nor  was  it  to 
be  doubted,  but  that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  castle  should  submit,  would 
choose  to  leave  a  ruined  country  which  hardly  afibrded  them  subsistencei 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  more  comfortable  quarters  in  the  fertile 
and  untouched  territories  of  the  pope  and  Venetians.  The  assistance  of 
the  French  king  was  the  only  tbii^  which  could  either  save  Sforza,  or 
emble  them  to  protect  their  own  dominions  fiom  the  insults  of  the  Im 
perial  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  the  pope^  the  Venetians,  ahd  duke  of  Milan,  were 
equally  impatient  to  come  to  an  agreement  wi^  Francis,  who,  oh  his  part, 
was  rx>  less  desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  accession  both  of 
.  strength  and  reputation  as  such  a  confederacy  would  bring  along  with  it 
The  chief  objects  of  this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the 
twenty-second  of  May,  though  kept  secret  for  some  time^  were  to  obli^^ 
the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  the  French  king^s  sons,  upon  payment  oi  a 
reasonaole  ransom ;  and  to  re-establbh  Sforza  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should  refuse  either  of  these,  the  contracting 
parties  bound  theniselves  to  bring  into  the  field  an  armjr  of  thirty-five 
aiousaiid  men^  with  which«  after  dnvin^  the  Spaniards  out  o(  the  Milanese^ 
they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  king  of  England  was 
declared  protector  of  this  league,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Ht^  because  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  allure  Henry 
movfr  effiectuaUy,  a  pnncipality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats  yearly  revenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him ;  and  lands  to  the 
taJue  of  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Wolsey  his  favourite .{ 
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No  scKHier  was  this  league  concUided,  than  Clemeot,  bj  the  plenitude  oC 
his  papal  power,  absolved  Francil  from  the  oath  which  he  i^d  taken  to 
observe  the  treaty  of  Madrid.*  This  ri^ht,  how  pernicious  soever  in  iti 
effects,  and  destructive  of  that  integrity  which  is  the  basis  <^  adl  tfansactions 
among  men,  was  the  natural  consequences  of  the  powers  which  the  popes 
arrogated  as  the  infallible  vicegerents  of  Christ  upon  eardL  But  as.  in 
virtue  of  &is  pretended  prerogative,  tiiey  had  often  dispemed  with  obli- 

Sations  which  were  held  sacred,  the  interest  of  some  men,  and  the  cre- 
ditor of  others,  led  them  to  imagme,  that  the  decisions  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff  authorized  or  justified  actions  which  would,  otherwise,  have  been 
criminal  and  impious. 

The  discovery  of  Francis's  intention  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  filled 
the  emperor  with  a  variety  of  disquieting  thoughts.  He  had  treated  an 
unfortunate  prince  in  the  most  un^^nerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  an 
insatiable  ambition  in  all  his  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  he  niew  what 
censures  the  former  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  apprehensionr  the 
latter  had  excited  in  eveiy  court  ox  Europe ;  nor  had  he  reaped  firom  the 
measures  which  he  pursued,  any  of  those  advantages  which  politicians  are 
apt  to  consider  as  an  excuse  for  the  most  criminal  conduct,  and  a  compen- 
sation for  the  severest  reproaches.  Francis  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  and 
not  one  of  all  the  mighty  consequences,  which  he  had  expected  from  the 
treaty  that  set  him  at  liberty,  was  likety  to  take  place.  His  rashness  in 
relying  so  far  on  his  own  judlgment  as  to  trust  to  the  sincerity  of  die  French 
king,  m  opposition  to  tne  sentiments  of  his  wisest  ministers,  was  now 
apparent;  and  he  easily  conjectured, fhat  the  same  confederacy,  the  dread 
of  which  had  induced  nim  to  set  Francis  at  liberty,  would  now  be  formed 
iagainst  him  with  that  gallant  and  incensed  monarch  at  its  head.  Self- 
condemnation  and  shame,  on  account  of  what  was  past,  with  anxious 
apprehensions  concemii^  what  might  happen,  were  the  necessary  result  of 
these  reflections  on  his  own  conduct  and  situation.  Charles,  however,  was 
naturally  firm  and  inflexible  in  all  his  measures.  To  have  receded  sud- 
denly from  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  would  have  been  a  plain 
confession  of  imprudence,  and  a  palpable  syon^ptom  of  fear ;  he  oeter- 
mined,  therefore,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to  his  dimity,  to  insist,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequences,  on  the  strict  execution  of  the  trea^,  and 
particulariy  not  to  accept  of  any  thine  which  might  be  ofiered  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  restitution  of  fiuigun<fy.t 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  appointed  Lannoy  and  Alarccn  to 
repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  to  the  court  ot  France,  and  formally  to  summon 
the  king,  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity  that  became  him, 
or  to  return  according  to  his  oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid!.  Instead  of  giving 
them  an  immediate  answer,  Francis  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  states  m 
Bur^ndy  to  an  audience  in  their  presence.  They  humbly  represented 
to  bim,  that  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  king  of  France, 
when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  country  from  the  crown,  the  domains 
of  which  he  was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entire  and  un* 
impaired.  Francis,  in  return,  thanked  them  for  meir  attachment  to  his 
crown,  and  entreated  them,  though  very  faintly,  to  remember  the  obligations 
which  he  lay  under  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  emperc^.  The 
deputies,  assuming  a  higher  tone,  declared,  that  they  would  not  obey 
commands  which  they  considered  as  illegal :  smd,  if  ne  should  abandon 
them  to  the  enemies  of  France,  they  bad  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  with  a  firm  purpose  rather  to  perish  than  submit 
to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  which  Francis,  turning  towards  the  Imperial 
ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impossibility  of  peifonning  what  he 
liad  undertaken,  and  offered,  in  lieu  of  buigundy,  to  pay  the  emperor  t%vo 
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giHliobs  of  crowns.  The  Ticeroy  and  lAIarcon,  who  easily  perceived,  tbaf 
die  scene  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses^  was  concerted  between  the 
king  aiKi|iis  subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  to  him  their 
laaster's  bed  resolution  not  to  depart  in  the  smallest  point  irom  die  terms 
<^  the  treaty,  and  withdrew.*  Before  they  left  the  kmgdom,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  &e  holy  leag^  against  the  emperor  published  with 
great  solemnity  [June  11].  ^ 

Chades  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  confederacy  than  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  in  the  ha^:$hest  terms,  against 
Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  of  honour.  He  coo^plajn^d  jqo  less 
of  Clement,  whom  he  solicited  in  vain  to  abandon  his  new  allies;  he 
accused  him  of  ingratitude ;  he  laxed  him  with  an  ambition  ui)becoq[i]i^ 
his  character ;  be  threatened  }iim  not  only  with  all  the  vengeapce.whj^ 
tfie  power  of  an  emperor  can  inflict,  but,  by  appealing  to  a  general  cmincfl^ 
called  up  bef<»e  his  eyes  all  the  terrors  arising^  fh>m  the  authority  ofthose 
assembhes  so  formidable  to  the  papal  see.  It  was  necessary,  however^ 
to  oppose  something  else  tl^an  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  powerful  com- 
bination formed  against  him ;  and  the^  emperor,  promptea  by  so  many 
passions,  did  not  fail  to  exert  himself  with  unusual  vigour,  in  order  to  send 
supplies,  not  only  of  meo,  but  of  money^  which  were  still  more  needed^ 
into  Itafy. 

On  the  other  hand,  tiie  efforts  of  the  confederates  bore  no  proportion  to 
that  animosity  against  the  emperor,  with  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  hol^  league.  Francis,  it  was  diought,  would  have  infused  spirit  and 
T^our  into  the  whole  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  repair,  many 
imuries  to  revenge,  and  fhe  station  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  from 
wnich  he  had  falkn,  t^  recover.  From  ^1  these  poweiful  incitements, 
added  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  anj 
bloody  dian  any  that  he  had  hitherto  malde  upon  h)s  riVal.  w^  expected. 
But  Francis  had  gone  4hrou^  such  a  seethe  of  distijess,  ana  the  impression 
it  had  made  was  still  so  fre4i  in  his  memory^  that  he  was  become  diffident 
of  himself,  distrustfiil  of  £»rtune,  and  desjrous  of  tranquillity.  To  procure 
die  release  of  his  soo^  and  to  avoid  the  restitutionof  bui^^undy  by  paying 
some  reasonable  equivalent,  were  his  chief  objects ;  and  for  the  sake  m 
ftese,  he  would  wifiinp^ly  have  sacrificed  Sforza,  and  the  liberties  of  Italy, 
to  the  emperor.  He  Ottered  himself,  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy 
which  he  nad  fiirmed  would  c^  itself  induce  Charles  to  listen  to  what  was 
eauitable ;  and  was  afraid  of  employing  any  considerable  force  for  the 
ruief  of  the  Milanese,  lest  his  allies,  whom  he  had  often  found  to  be  more 
attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  punctual  in  fulfilling  their  ei^agementSj 
should  abandon  him  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  were  driven  ovt  o^f  that 
country,  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  that  weight, 
which  they  derived  from  his  oeing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In 
tiie  mean  time  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more  closely  than  ever,  and 
Sforza  was  npw  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  pope  and  Venetians, 
trusting  to  Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their  troops  to  take  the 
field^  m  order  to  relieve  hiin:  and  an  army  more  than  sufficient  for  that 
service  was  soon  formed.  The  Milanese)  passionately  attached  to  their 
unfortunate  duk^  and  no  less  exasperated  against  die  Imperialists,  who 
had  oppressed  .thetn  so  cruelly,  were  ready  to  aid  the  confederates  in  au 
their  enterprises.  But  the  d!uke  d'Urbino^  their  general,  naturally  ^ow 
and  indecisive,  and  restrained,  besides^  by  his  ancient  enmity  to  the  family 
of  Medici,  from  taking  any  step  that  might  agmndize  or  add  reputatioa 
to  die  pope,t  lost  some  opportunities  of  atts^ing  the  Imperialists  and 
faking  the  si^e,  and  refused  to  improve  others.  These  delays  gave 
bourbon  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  and  a  supply  of 
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monej.  He  immediately  took  the  command  of  the  anny  [July  24],  and 
pushed  on  the  siege  with  such  vigour,  as  quickly  obliged  Sforza  to  suirender, 
who  retiring  to  Lodi,  which  the  confederates  had  surprised,  left. Bourbon 
in  full  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  dutchy,  the  inrestiture  of  which  the 
eniperor  had  promised  to  grant  him.* 

The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  game  which  Francis  had  played, 
and  to  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  address  and  refinements 
in  negotiation,  which  they  boasted  of  as  talents  peculiarly  their  own,  they 
had  tor  once  been  over-reached  in  those  very  arts  by  a  tramofUane  prince. 
He  had  hitherto  thrown  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  them, 
takii^  advantage  of  their  efforts,  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which 
he  ouen  renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  his 
sons.  The  pope  and  Venetians  expostulated  and  complained;!  but  as 
they  were  not  able  to  rouse  Francis  from  his  inactivity,  their  own  zeal  and 
vigour  gradually  abated,  and  Clement,  having  already  gone  farther  than 
his  timioity  usually  permitted  him,  began  to  accuse  niinself  of  rashness, 
and  to  relapse  into  his  natural  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

All  the  emperor's  motions  depending  on  himself  alone,  were  more  brisk 
and  better  concerted.  The  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  not 
allow  him  to  make  any  sudden  or  ^at  effort  in  the  field,  but  he  abundantly 
supplied  that  defect  by  his  intngues  and  negotiations.  The  family  of 
Colonna,  die  most  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  adhered  uni- 
formly to  the  GhibemDe  or  Imperial  faction,  during  those  fierce  contentions 
between  the  pones  and  emperors,  which,  for  several  ages,  filled  Italy  and 
Germany  with  aiscord  and  bloodshed.  Though  the  causes  which  at  fiist 
gave  birth  to  these  destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with 
which  they  had  been  animated  was  in  a  great  measure  spent,  ^e  Colonnas 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  Imperial  interest,  and  by  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors,  secured  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  own  territories  and  privileges.  The  cardinal 'Pompeo 
Colonna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  temper,  at  that 'time  the  head 
of  the  family,  had  long  been  Clement's  rival,  to  whose  influence  in  the  last 
conclave  he  imputed  me  disappointment  of  all  his  schemes  for  attaining 
the  papal  di^ty,  of  which,  from  his  known  connection  with  the  enfiperor, 
he  tnought  himself  secure.  To  an  aspiring  mind,  this  was  an  injuiy  too 
great  to  be  foigiven ;  and  though  he  had  dissembled  his  resentment  so  far 
as  to  vote  for  Clement  at  his  e^ction,  and  to  accept  of  great  offices  in  his 
court,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  being 
revelled.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  these  sentiments,  easily  persuaded  him,  that*now 
was  the  time,  while  all  the  papal  troops  were  employed  in  Lombardy,  to 
attempt  something,  which  would  at  once  rever^  bis  own  wrongs,  and  be 
of  essential  service  to  the  emperor  his  patron.  The  pope,  however,  whose 
timidity  rendered  him  quick-sighted,  was  so  attentive  to  the  operations, 
and  began  to  be  alarmed  so  early,  that  he  might  have  drawn  together 
troops  sufficient  to  have  disconcerted  all  CoIonna*8  measures.  But  Mon- 
cada amused  him  so  artfully  with  negotiations,  promises,  and  false  mlelli- 
gence,  that  he  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented  his  taking 
any  of  the  precautions  necessaiy  for  his  safety ;  ana  to  the  disgrace  of  a 
prince  possessed  of  great  power,  as  well  as  renowned  for  politick  wisdom, 
Colonna  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  bis 
capital,  while  he,  ima^ning  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  resistii^  such  a  feeble  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Kome 
permitted  Colonna's  troops,  from  whom  they  apprehended  no  injury,  to 
advance  without  opposition  [Sept.  29]  ;  the  pope*s  guards  were  dispersed 
io  a  momeat ;  and  Clement  himself,  terrified  at  the  danger,  ashamed  of  his 
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own  crednlitTy  and  deserted  by  almost  eveiy  person,  fled  with  piecipitation 
kito  the  casUe  of  St.  Angelo^  which  was  immediately  invested.  The 
palace  of  ^  Vaticany  the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  houses  of  the 
pope's  ministers  and  servants,  were  plundered  in  the  most 'licentious 
manner ;  the  rest  of  the  city  was  left  unmolested.  Clement,  destitute  of 
eveiy  thin^  necessaiy  either  for  subsistence  or  defence,  was  soon  obliged 
to  demand  a  capitulation ;  and  Moncada,  beim^  admitted  into  the  castle, 
prescribed  to  him,  with  all  the  hai^htiness  of  a  conqueror,  cc«dition9 
which  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  reject.  The  chief  of  diese  was,  that 
CJement  should  not  only  grant  a  Ml  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive 
them  into  favour,  and  immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  £rom 
the  anny  of  the  confederates  in  Lombardy.* 

The  Colonnas,  who  talked  of  nothii^  less  than  of  deposing  Clement, 
and  of  {facing  Pompeo,  their  kinsman,  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
exclaimed  loudly  against  a  treaty  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
pontiff  Justly  incensed  against  them.  But  Moncada,  attentive  only  to  his 
master^  interest,  paid  little  regard  to  their  complaints,  and,  by  this  fortu* 
nate  measure,  broke  entirely  the  power  of  the  confederates. 

While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion,  the  Imperialists  received  two  great  reinforcements ;  one  finsm  Spain, 
under  the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Alarcon,  which  amounted  to  six  &ou- 
sand  men ;  the  other  was  raised  in  the  empire  far  Geoige  Fronspere^,  a 
Grennan  nobleman,  who  having  served  in  Italy  wim  great  reputation.  Bad 
acqaired  such  influence  and  popularity,  that  multitudes  of  his  countrymen, 
fi)nd  on  eveiy  occasion  of  engaging  in  militaiy  enterprises,  and  impatient 
at  that  juncture  to  escape  from  the  oppression  which  they  felt  in  religious 
as  well  as  civil  matters,  crowded  to  his  standard ;  so  that,  without  any 
other  gpratuity  than  the  payment  of  a  crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thousand 
enlist^  in  his  service.  To  these  the  archduke  Ferdinand  added  two  tiiocH 
sand  horse,  levied  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  although  the  emperoif 
had  raised  troops,  he  could  not  remit  the  sums  necessaiy  for  their  support. 
His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhausted ;  the  credit  of  princes,  during  the 
infancy  of  commerce,  was  not  exten^ve ;  and  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  though 
every  art  had  been  tried  to  gain  them,  and  some  innovations  had  been  made 
in  the  consdtutkn,  in  orcter  to  secure  their  concurrence,  peremptorily 
lefused  to  grant  Charles  any  extraordinary  supply  ;t  so  that  the  more  his 
anny  increased  in  number,  the  more  were  his  generals  embarrassed  and 
distressed.  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  in  such  difficulties,  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address  and  courage  in  order  to  extricate  him- 
self. Large  sums  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops  already  in  the  Milanese, 
when  Fronspeig  arrived  with  sixteen  thousand  hungiy  Germans,  destitute 
of  eTeiy  thmg.  Both  made  their  demands  with  equal  fierceness }  the 
Ibrmer  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter  the  py  which  had  been  pro- 
mised  them  on  their  entering  Lombardy.  Bourbon  was  altogether  inca* 
pable  of  ^ving  satisfaction  to  either.  In  this  situation,  he  was  constrained 
to  commit  acts  of  violence  extremely  shockii^  to  bis  own  nature,  which 
was  generous  and  humane.  He  seized  the  pnncipal  citizens  of  Milan,  and 
by  threats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from  them  a  considerable  sum  ; 
he  rifled  the  churches  of  all  their  plate  and  ornaments ;  the  inadequate 
supply  which  these  affoided,  he  ostributed  amon^  the  soldiers,  with 
so  many  soothing  expressions  of  his  empathy  and  anection,  that,  though  it 
fell  far  shrat  of  me  sums  due  to  them,  it  appeased  their  present  munnur8.t 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bourbon  granted  his  life  ana 
h'bcrty  to  Morone,  who  havine  been  kept  in  jprison  since  his  intrigue  with 
Pescara,  had  been  condemned  to  die  by  the  Spanish  judges  empowered  to 
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try  turn.  For  tiiia  icmnaioo  he  paid  twenty  thousand  duca|l;  and 
(uch  were  hia  sii^ular  taleaU,  and  the  wonderful  aKeodant  whidi  be 
■Iwajs  acquired  over  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  had  access,  that  tn 
a  few  da7fi  &om  beii^  Boorbon'sprisonert  he  became  hli  prime  confident, 
wi&  whom  he  consulted  in  all  afiairs  of  importance.  To  hi<  iasinuatioDS 
mint  be  impoted  the  su^icions  which  Bourbon  h^aa  to  entertain,  that 
the  vnipeTor  had  never  intended  to  grant  him  the  investiture  ef  Milan, 
but  had  appointed  heyra,  and  the  other  j^tanish  generals,  tatber  to  be 
spies  on  bis  c<H)duct,  than  to  co-operate  heartilj  towards  the  esecatioo  t^ 
bia  schemes.  To  him  likewise,  as  he  still 
score,  all  the  enterprising  spirit  of  fouth, 
and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourbon 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  It 
that  it  became  indispensably  necessar?  to  t 
tbetr  relief.  The  arrears  of  the  soltfiers  i 
made  no  remittances  to -his  generals;  and 
extortion  could  draw  nothing  more  from  a 
mined.  In  this  situation  there  was  no  cbo 
Ae  armj,  or  to  march  ft?  subsistence  into  th 
■itories  of  the  Venetiani  lav  nearest  at  ban 

foresight  and  prudence,  had  taken  such  precautions  as  secured  them  from 
xnj  insult.  Nothir^,  ^refore,  remained  but  to  invade  tbe  dmnimoo*  of 
the  church,  or  of  the  Ftorentines ;  and  Clement  had  of  late  acted  such  a 
part  aa  merited  the  severesl  vengeance  frtan  tbe  emperor.  No  soonerdid 
tbe  papal  troops  return  to  Rome,  after  the  insurreclicHi  of  tbe  Colonoa^ 
than,  without  paying  any  regard  to  Ihe  treaty  with  M<»icada,  be  degraded 
tbe  cardinal  Colonna,  excommunicated  (he  rest  of  the  &mily,  seized  their 
[daces  of  strength,  and  wasted  their  lands  with  all  tbe  cruelty  which  the 
Mnart  of  a  lecefit  injmy  natutally  excites.  Afler  this,  he  turned  his  aims 
against  Naples  and,  as  bis  operaticms  were  seconded  b^  the  French  fleet, 
he  made  some  progress  towards  the  craiquest  of  that  kmgdom  ;  tbe  vice- 
roy being  no  less  i^slitute  than  tbe  other  Imperial  generals  of  Ihe  mcney 
requisite  for  a  v^rous  defence.! 

ISCT.]  These  proceeding  of  the  pope  justified,  in  appearance,  tbe 
measures  which  Bourbon's  situation  rendered  necessair;  aod  he  set  about 
executing  tbem  under  such  disadvantages,  as  fumisbea  the  strongest  proof 
both  of  the  despair  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and- of  the  greatness  (rf  his 
abilities  which  were  able  to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  Havire  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Milan  to  Levva,  whom  he  was  not  unwiUiDg  in 
Jeave  behind,  be  began  his  march  in  the  depth  of  winter  [Jan.  30],  at  the 
bead  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  competed  of  nations  differing  &om 
each  other  in  language  and  manners  ;  without  money,  without  ma^;azinea, 
without  artillery,  wiSiout  carriases ;  in  short,  without  any  of  those  thiiKS 
which  are  necessary  to  the  smallest  party,  and  which  seem  essential  to  m 
existence  and  motions  of  a  ^at  army.  His  route  lay  tbroi^  a  country 
cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  m  which  me  roads  were  almost  impracticable ) 
as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army,  superior  to  hia  own  in 
number,  was  at  hand  to  watoh  all  his  motions,  and  to  improve  every 
advant^.  Bat  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  baTdslii{>t,  ana 
allured'%y  the  hopes  of  immense  booty,  without  considering  how  ill  pro- 
vided they  were  for  a  march,  followed  him  with  great  cbeerfiilness.  nis 
first  scheme  was  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Placentia,  and  to  have 
gratified  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  that  cit}|' ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
the  confederate  generals  tendered  the  design  abortive  ;  nor  badhe  better 
■uccess  in  his  pn^ect  for  tbe  reduction  of  Bologna,  which  was  seaaonablx 
supplied  with  as  many  trot^  as  secured  it  from  tbe  insults  of  an  aimj 
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whidi  h&d  neither  artilleiy  nor  ammunition.  Having  failed  in  both  these 
attempts  to  become  master  of  some  great  city,  he  was  wider  a  necessity 
<tf  adranciv.  But  he  had  now  been  two  months  in  the  field ;  his  troops 
had  sufferedeveiy  calamity  that  a  long  march,  together  with  the  uncommon 
ngour  of  the  season,  could  bring  upon  men  destitute  of  all  necessaiy 
accommodations  in  an  enemy's  countir  ;  the  m^ificent  promises  to  whicn 
Ihey  trusted,  had  hitherto  proved  altogether  iA) ;  they  saw  no  prospect 
iji  relief;  their  patience  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at  last,  and  they  brok^ 
out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers,  who  rashly  attempted  to  restrain 
them,  fell  victims  to  their  finy^  Bourbon  himself,  not  daring  to  appear 
during  the  first  traiisports  of  their  ra^e,  was  obb'eed  to  fly  secretly  irorn 
his  quarters.*  But  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  oegan  at  last. to  subside ; 
when  Bourbon,  who  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  art  of  governing 
the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his  promises  with  more  confidence  than 
formeiiy,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more  tolerable,  by  partaking  of  them 
hiroseir;  he  fiued  no  better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  he  marched  along 
with  dien  on  foot ;  he  ioined  them  in  singing  their  camp  ballads,  in  which» 
with  high  praises  of  his  valour,  they  minted  many  strokes  of  militeiy 
railleiy  on  nis  poverty ;  and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed  them,  as  a 
foretaste  of  what  he  had  promised,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  at 
discretion.  Encomraged  by  all  these  soothine  aitftkthey  entireljr  foii^t 
their  su£Berings  and  complamts,  and  followed  nim  inli  tne  same  implicit 
confidence  as  formerly.! 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  intentions.  Rome  and 
Florence,  not  knowing  on  which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  in  the 
most  disauietine  state  of  suspense.  Clement,  equally  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  Wh,  fluctuated  in  more  than  his  usual  uncertainty  ;  and  while 
the  rapid  approach  of  danger  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  measures* 
he  spent  the  time  in  deliberations  which  came  to  no  issue,  or  in  taking 
resolutions,  which^  next  day,  his  restless  mind,  more  sagacious  in  discem- 
ine  than  in  obviating  difficulties,  overturned,  without  being  able  to  fix  on 
what  ^ould  be  substituted  in  their  place.  At  one  time  he  determined  to 
unite  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  his  allies,  and  to  push  on  the 
war  with  ri^cm;  at  another,  he  inclined  to  brin^  all  diffisrences  to  a  final 
accommodation' by  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  who,  Knowinfi^  his  passion  for 
negotiation,  solicited  him  incessantly  with  proposals  lor  that  purpose. 
His  timidity  at  len^  prevailed,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Lannoy  [March  15],  of  which  the  flowing  were  the  chiefarticles : 
That  a  suspension  of  arms  should  take  place  between  the  Pontifical  and 
Imperial  troops  for  eight  months;  That  Clement  should  advance  sixty 
thousand  crowns  towards  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Imperial  army ; 
That  the  Colonnas  should  be  alsdved  from  censure,  and  their  former 
dignities  and  possessions  be  restored  to  them ;  That  the  viceroy  should 
come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon  firom  approaching  nearer  to  mat  city, 
or  to  Florence.^  On  diis  hasty  treaty,  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  assistance  from  his  allies,  without  affording  him  any  solid  foundation  of 
security,  Clement  relied  so  firmly,  that,  like  a  man  extricated  at  once  out 
of  all  oifficulties,  he  was  at  perfect  ease,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  con- 
fklence  disbanded  all  his  tnx^s,  exc6t>t  as  many  as  were  sufficient  to  guard 
his  own  person.  This  amazii^  onifidence  of  Clement's,  who  on  eveiy 
other  occasion  was  fearful  ana  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so  unae* 
countaUe  to  Gtiicciardini,  who,  bein^  at  that  time  the  pontifical  commis- 
saiy-eeneral  and  resident  in  the  confederate  army,  had  great  opportumties 
as  well  as  great  abilities,  fixr  observing  how  chimerical  all  his  hopes  were^ 
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&tt  be  fmpates  the  pope's  conduct,  at  this  juncture,  whdly  to  infatnatioii^ 
which  those  who  are  doomed  to  ruin  cannot  avoid.* 

Laimoj,  it  would  seem,  intended  to  have  executed  the  treaty  with  great 
sincerity ;  and  having  detached  Clement  from  the  confederacy,  wished  to 
turn  Bourbon's  arms  against  the  Venetians,  who,  of  all  the  powers  at  war 
with  the  emperor,  had  exerted  the  g^reatest  vigour.  With  this  view  h^ 
detached  a  courier  to  Bousbon,  informing  him  of  the  suspension  of  aimsy 
jl^hich,  in  the  name  of  their  common  maste^  he  had  concluded  with  the 
pope,  Bouribon  had  other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them  now  too 
lar  to  think  of  retreating.  To  have  mentiooed  a  retreat  to  his  soldiers 
Would  have  been  dange^us ;  his  c(xnmand  was  independent  on  Lannoy ; 
he  was  fond  of  mortifying  a  man  whom  he  had  reasons  to  hate ;  for  these 
reasons,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  message,  he  coptinued  to 
ravage  the  ecclesiastic  territories,  and  to  advance  towards  Florence. 
Upon  this,  all  Clement's  terror  and  anxiety  returning  with  new  force,  he 
had  recoiirse  to  Lannoy,  and  entreated  and  conjured  \nm  to  put  a  stop  tQ 
Bourbon's  progress.  Lannoy  accordingly  set  out  for  his  camp,  but  durst 
Dot  approacn  it ;  Bourbon's  soldiers  having  got  notice  of  the  truce,  ra^[e4 
a^  tnreatened,  demanding  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  to  which 
they  had  trusted ;  their  general  himseli  could  hardly  restrain  them ;  every 
person  in  Rome  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare  for 
resisting  a  storm  which  it  was  now  ioipossible  to  dispel.  Clement  alone, 
relying  on  some  ambiguous  and  deceitful  professions  which  Bourbon  made 
of  nis  inclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security .t 

^Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being  free  from  solicitude.  All  his 
attempts  on  any  place  of  importance  had  hitherto  miscarried ;  and  Flo- 
rence, towards  which  he  had  been  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  tfie 
arrival  of  the  duke  d'Urbipo's  army,  put  in  a  condition  to  set  his  power 
at  defiance.  As  it  now  became  necessaiy  to  change  his  route,  and  to  take 
instantly  some  new  resolution,  he  fixed  without  hesitation  on  one  which 
was  no  less  daring  in  itself,  than  it  was  impious,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  that  age.  Tms  was  to  assault  and  plunder  Home.  Many  reasons, 
however,  prompted  him  to  it.  He  was  fond  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who 
liad  undertaken  for  the  safety  of  that  city ;  he  imagined  that  the  emperor 
would  be  highly  pleased  to  see  Clement,  the  chief  author  of  the  leag^ue 
ftfpinst  him,  humbled ;  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  gratifyii^  the  rapacity 
of  his  soldiers  with  jsuch  immense  booty,  he  would  attach  them  for  ever  to 
his  interest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  probable  than  any  of  these)  he  hoped 
that,  by  means  of  the  power  and  fame  which  he  would  acquire  from  the 
conquest  of  the  first  city  in  Christendom,  he  might  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  independent  power ;  and  that,  after  shaking  off  all  connection  with 
the  emperor,  he  might  take  possession  of  Naples,  or  of  some  of  the  Italian 
states,  m  his  own  name.J 

Whatever  his  motives  were,  he  executed  his  resolution  widi  a  rapidity 
equal  to  the  bddness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  *  His  soldiers,  now 
that  they  had  their  prey  full  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue,  nor 
famine,  nor  want  of  pay.  No  sooner  did  they  befin  to  move  from  Tus- 
cany towards  Rome,  than  the  pope,  sensible  at  last  bow  fallacious  the  hopes 
had  been  on  which  he  reposed,  started  from  his  security.  But  no  time 
DOW  remained  even  for  a  bold  and  decisive  pontiff  to  have  taken  proper 
measures,  or  to  have  formed  any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Cle- 
ment's feeble  conduct,  all  was  consternation,  disorder,  and  irresolution. 
He  coUected,  however,  such  of  his  dbbanded  soldiers  as  still  remained  in 
the  city ;  he  armed  the  artificers  of  Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train- 
bearers  of  the  cardinals ;  he  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls ;  he  began 
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to  erect  new  works;  he  eicommunicated  BourixMi  and  all  his  trocfi, 
brandine  ihe  Gennans  with  Ibe  name  of  Lutherans,  and  the  Spaniaidl  with 
that  of  Moon.*  Trusting  to  these  ineffectual  militaij  preparalioa*,  or  to 
his  flpiiitua]  una,  which  were  still  more  despised  by  rapacious  Boldiui, 
be  seenu  to  hare  laid  aside  his  natuial  timiditj,  and,  contrary  to  the  - 
advice  of  all  bij  counsellorst  detennined  to  wait  the  approach  of  an  eoetaj 
whom  be  might  easily  have  avoided  by  a  timely  retreat. 

Bourbi»,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  despatch,  now  that  Us  intentiaoi 
were  known,  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  he  gained  nrenil  marcbea 
OD  (be  (hike  d'Urbino's  army,  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  ibe 
evening'  of  the  fifib  of  May.    Fnxa  thence  he  showed  his  soldiers  the 

S laces  and  churches  of  that  cilr,  into  whici^  as  the  capital  of  the  Chii*- 
n  commonwealth,  Ibe  riches  of  all  Europe  had  flowed  during  many  cen- 
turies, without  having  been  once  violated  by  any  boatile  hand  :  and  com- 
tTianrfing  tbem  to  reliesh  themselves  at  nffi;ht,  as  a  preparatxm  for  tbe 
assault  next  day,  promised  tbem,  in  reward  of  their  toils  and  valour,  tha 
posseasko  of  alTthe  treasures  accumulated  there. 

EaHv  in  tbe  morning,  Bourbon,  who  had  determined  to  diftingtarii  tiiat 
day  either  by  his  death  or  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  tbe 
bead  of  his  troops,  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which  he  wore  a  vert 
of  white  tiBsue,  that  he  might  be  more  conspicuoos  both  to  his  friends-aod 
to  hb  enemies :  and  as  all  depended  on  one  bold  impression,  be  led  then! 
instantly  to  scale  the  walls.    Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  ana> 
tber  of^Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  different  ntioWof 
whom  Ihe  army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service  ;  a  sepa- 
lale  attack  was  assigited  to  each ;  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to  sup- 
port them  as  occaaioa  should  require.     A  thick  mist  cotM:ealed  their 
approach  imtil  Ihe^  reached  almost  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  which  surrounded 
the  suburbs :  bavii^  planted  their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade 
rushed  on  to  tbe  assault  with  an  impetuositr  hei^tened  by  national  emu* 
btion.     They  were  received  at  first  with  fortitude  e^ual  to  their  own; 
irds,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been 
rage  becomii^  men  to  whom  the  defence  of 
was  intrusted.    Bourbon's  troops,  notwith- 
sd  no  ground,  and  even  began  to  give  war  ; 
that  on  this  critical  moment  the  fate  of  tin 
his  horse,  pressed  to  tbe  &ont,  anatcbed  a 
IT,  planted  it  against  the  wall,  and  began  ta 
en  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him. 
lusket  bullet  from  the  ramparti  pierced  his 
be  immediately  felt  to  be  mortal ;  hut  be 
retained  so  much  presence  of  mind,  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him 
to  cover  bis  body  with  a  cloak,  that  his  death  might  not  dishearten  hii 
troops  ;  and  eoaa  after  he  expired  with  a  coura^^e  worthy  of  a  better 
cauaej  and  which  would  have  entided  him  to  the  highest  praise,  if  he  had 
d)us  fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies-t 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  anny ;  the  soldien 
soon  missed  their  general,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  evei^ 
time  of  danger ;  but,  instead  of  beii^  disheartened  by  dieir  lots,  it  ani- 
mated them  with  new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbm  resounded  ahmg  tbe 
line^  accranpanied  with  the  cry  of  bhod  and  revenge.  The  vetMans  who 
defended  the  walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  ni:mben ;  the  untrained 
bodv  ot  city  recruits  fled  at  the  sigfat  of  danger,  and  tbe  eoemy,  with  irre- 
sistible  violence,  rushed  into  the  town. 
During  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at  the  high  altar  of  St 
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Fettti't  diuidi  in  offisring  up  to  Heaven  unavailing  prayers  for  victorfr 
No  foooer  was  he  informea  that  his  tnx)p8  began  to  g^ve  way*  than  he 
fled  with  precipitation  ^  and  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing  than 
any  tiling  already  mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the  oppo- 
site gat^  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  he  shut  nimsell  up, 
termer  with  thirteen  cardinals,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  which,  from  his  Jate  mis- 
fortune, he  n^ght  have  known  tD  be  an  insecure  retreat.  In  his  way  from 
the  Vatican  to  that  fortress,  he  saw  his  troops  flying  before  an  enemy  who 
poifued  without  givii^g  quarter ;  he  heard  the  ones  and  lamentations  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  beginning  of  those  calamities  which 
his  own  credulity  and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  subjects.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  the  miseiy  and  honor  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  Wliatever  a  city  taken  by  storm  can  dread 
from  militaiT  rase,  unrestrained  by  discipline ;  whatever  excesses  the 
ferocity  of  me  (Germans,  tlie  avarice  of  me  Spaniards,  or  the  iicentious- 
iiess  01  the  Italians  could  commit,  these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  suffer.  Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houses  of  imvate  persons, 
were  plundered  wiUioot  distinction.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was 
exempt  from  injuiy.  Cardinals,  nobles,  pnesti,  matrons,  vii]^;inB,  were  all 
tile  pr^  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  human- 
ity. Nor  did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  cairied 
by  assault,  when  the  first  Any  of  the  storm  was  over ;  the  Im]>erialist8 
Icept  possession  of  Rome  several  months ;  and,  durinr  all  that  time,  the 
insmence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their  booty  in 
ready  money  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they  raised  by 
ransoms  and  exactions  far  exceeded  that  sum.  Rome,  though  taken  seve* 
ral  different  times  by  the  northern  nations  who  overran  the  empire  in  the 
fifth  and  sixtii  centuries,  was  never  treated  vnth  so  much  cruelty  by  the 
barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now  by  the  bigoted 
sulyects  of  a  Catholic  monarch.! 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  Imperial  aimy  devolved  on 
Fhilibert  de  Chalons  prince  of  Orange,  who  with  difficulty  prevailed  on 
as  many  of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillag^e  as  were  necessary  to 
invest  the  castle  of  St.  An^lo.  Clement  was  immediately  sensible  of 
his  error  in  having  retired  mto  that  ill-provided  and  untenable  fort.  But 
as  the  Imperialists,  scorning  discipline,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed 
the  si^  with  little  vigourHie  did  not  despair  of  holding  out  until  the  duke 
d*Urbino  could  come  to  hn  relief.  That  ^neral  advanoed  at  the  head  of 
an  army  composed  of  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of 
France,  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  delivered  Clement  from  tiie  present 
danger.  But  d'Urbino,  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his  hatred  against 
the  lamfly  of  Medici  to  the  gloiy  of  delivering  the  capital  of  Christendom, 
and  the  head  of  the  church,  pronounced  the  enterpiise  to  be  too  hazar- 
dous ;  and  from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having  marched  for- 
ward so  far,  that  his  army  being  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo, 
flattered  the  pope  with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief,  he  immediately 
wheeled  about  and  retired.!  Clement,  deprived  of  eveir  resource*  and 
reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famme  as  to  feed  on  ass's  flesn,§  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  [June  6]  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were  pleaded 
to  prescribe.  He  agreed  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army ; 
to  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of*  strength  belonging  to  the 
church;  and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  remain  a  prisoner  himself  until 
the  chief  articles  were  performed.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Alarcon,  who^  by  his  severe  vigilance  in  guarding  Francis,  had  given  fiill 
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proof  of  hb  beings  qualified  for  that  office ;  and  thus,  by  a  singular  acci^ 
dent,  the  same  man  bad  the  custody  of  the  two  most  illustrious  personages 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  £urope  during  several  ages. 

The  account  of  this  eztraordinaiy  and  unexjiected  event  was  no  less 
surprising  than  agreeable  to  the  emjseror.  But  in  order  to  conceal  bis  jo/ 
from  his  subjects,  who  were  filled  with  horror  at  ihe  success  and  crimes  of 
their  countiymen,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  be 
declared  that  Rome  had  been  assaulted  without  anv  order  fitHn  lum.  He 
wrcrte  to  all  the  princes  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaiming^  hm 
havii^  had  any  knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.*  He  put  himself  and 
court  into  mounting ;  commanded  the  rejoicings  which  had  been  ordered 
for  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip  to  be  stopped ;  and  employed  an  artifice  no 
less  hypocritical  than  gross ;  ne  appointed  prayers  and  processions  tiuooeb- 
out  all  opain  far  the  recoveiy  of  the  pope's  liberty,  which,  by  an  cmet 

to  his  generalsL  he  could  have  immediately  granted  nim.t 
r  The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no  less  eontpicuous  in 
another  part  d  Europe.  Solyman  having  invaded  Hungaiy  witn  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Lewis  II.,  king  of  tnat  coimtry  and  of 
Bohemia,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  prince,  advanced  rashly  to  meet  him 
with  a  body  of  men  which  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  With  an 
imprudence  still  more  uni>ardonab]e,  he  gave  the  command  of  these  troopt  ^ 
•to  Paul  Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  ardibishop  of  Golocza.  This  awk-  ' 
ward  general,  in  the  dress  of  his  order, ^irt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops ;  and,  hurried  on  by  his  own  presumption,  as  well  as  by 
the  impetuosity  of  nobles  who  despised  dancer,  but  were  impatient  of  long 
service,  he  foi%ht  the  battle  of  Mohacz  [August  29, 1526],  in  which  the 
kipg,  the  flower  of  the  Htn^Ts^an  nobility,  anaupwaids  of  twenij  thoiMand 
men,  fell  the  victims  of  his  ioUy  and  Ul  conduct.  Solyman,  after  nis  victory, 
seized  and  kept  possession  of^several  towns  of  the  greatest  strength  in  the 
southern  provmces  of  Hun^aiy,  and,  overrunning  the  rest  of  the  countiy, 
canned  near  two  hundred  mousand  persons  into  captivity.  As  Lewis  was 
the  last  male  of  the  rojral  family  of  Jagellon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
clauned  both  his  crowns.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  double  title ;  tke 
one  deiiT«d  fix>m  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  both 
kingdcmis;  the  other  from  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  sist^  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  The  feudal  institutions,  however,  subsisted  both  in  Hun- 
gaiy and  Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  extensive 
power,  that  the  crowns  were  still  elective,  and  Ferdinand's  r^ts,  if  th^ 
bad  not  been  powerfully  supported,  would  have  met  with  little  regaro. 
But  his  own  personal  merit ;  the  respect  due  to  the  brother  of  the  greatest 
mouaroh  in  Christendom;  the  necessity  of  choosii^a  prince  able  to  a£R>rd 
his  subjects  some  additional  protection  against  thexurkish  arms,  which,  as 
they  l^d  recently  felt  their  power,  they  groatly  dreaded :  together  n^ith 
the  intrigues  of  Lis  sister,  who  had  been  married  to  the  late  iciitt^,  over- 
came the  prejudices  which  the  Hungarians  had  conceived  against  the  arch* 
ddce  as  a  foreigner;  and  though  a  considerable  jpartr  voted  for  the  Vay- 
wode  of  Transylvania,  at  length  secured  Ferdinana  the  throne  of  that 
kipgdom.  The  states  of  Bohemia  imitated  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bour kin^om  s  but  in  order  to  ascertain  and  secure  their  own  privileges^ 
they  obliged  Ferdinand,  before  his  coronation,  to  subscribe  a  deed  which 
they  termed  a  Reverse,  declaring  that  he  held  that  crown  not  by  any  pre- 
VKMis  right,  but  by  their  gratuitous  and  volimtary  election.  By  such  a  vast 
accession  of  territories,  the  hereditary  possession  of  which  th^  secured  in 
process  of  time  to  their  family,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  attained 
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that  pre-enunence  id  power  which  had  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  ihm 
lest  of  Gennaigr.* 

The  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  emperor  proved  extremebr 
iaToiirable  to  the  progress  of  Lutheranism.  Charles,  exasperated  by  Cle- 
ment's conaucty  and  luily  employed  in  opposin^i^  the  league  which  he  had 
(maed  toinst  hiniy  had  little  inclination  and  less  leisure,  to  take  any 
■leasures  Tor  suppressing  the  new  opinions  in  Gennanj.  In  a  diet  of  the 
empire  held  at  spires  [June  26, 1526],  the  state  of  religion  came  to  be 
considered ;  and  alt  that  the  emperor  required  of  the  princes  was,  that  they 
would  wait  patiently,  and  without  encouragine  innovations,  for  the  meetii^ 
of  a  general  council  which  he  had  demanded  of  the  pope.  They,  in 
return^  acknowledged  the  convocation  of  a  council  to  be  the  proper  and 
legular  step  towaras  reforming  abuses  in  the  church ;  bat  contended  that 
a  national  council  held  in  Germany  would  be  more  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pose dian  what  he  had  proposecL  To  his  advice,  concerning  the  dis- 
couragement of  innovations,  they  paid  so  little  regard,  that  even  during  the 
meeting  of  the  diet  at  Spires  the  divines  who  attended  the  elector  ofSax- 
cny  and  landgrave  of  Hease-Cassel  thither,  preached  publicly,  and  adnrnK- 
istered  the  sacraments  according  to  the  rights  of  the  reformed  church.t 
The  emperors  own  example  emboldened  the  Grermans  to  treat  the  papal 
authority  with  little  reverence.  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  agamst 
Clement,  he  had  published  a  long  reply  to  an  angiy  brief^  which  the  pope 
bad  intended  as  an  apology  for  nis  own  conduct  In  this  manifesto,  the 
einperor,  after  having  enumerated  many  instances  of  that  pontiff's  iograti* 
tude,  deceit,  and  ambition,  all  which  he  painted  m  the  strongest  and  most 
a|2;gravated  colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  complaining  of  Clement's  par* 
tiality  and  iqjustice :  and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  call 
a  council,  to  show  their  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  Christian  church,  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  its  chief  pastor,  by  summoning  that  assembly  in 
their  own  name.|  This  manifesto,  little  interior  in  virulence  to  the  invec* 
tives  of  Luther  himself,  was  dispersed  over  Germany  with  great  industiy, 
aad  being  eagerly  read  by  persons  of  eveiy  rank,  did  much  more  than 
counterbuance  the  e£foct  of  all  Charles's  declarations  against  the  new 
opinioos* 
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The  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  been  treated 
filled  aU  Europe  with  astonishment  or  h(»Tor.  To  see  a  Christian  empe- 
ror, who  by  possessing  that  dignity  ought  to  have  been  the  protector  and 
advocate  of  the  holy  see,  lay  violent  hs^ds  on  him  who  represented  Clurist 
on  earth,  and  detam  his  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  captivity,  was  con* 
sidered  as  an  impiety  that  mented  the  severest  vengeance,  and  which 
called  for  the  imnuediate  interposition  of  every  dutiful  Son  of  the  Church. 
Francis  and  Henir,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms  in  Italy^ 
had  even  before  tne  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance ;  and  m 
order  to  give  some  check  to  the  emperor's  ambition,  had  agreed  to  make 
a  v^;<HOU8  diversion  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  force  ofevery  motive 
which  had  influenced  them  at  that  time  was  now  increased;  and  to  these 
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were  added  the  desire  of  rescuing  the  pope  out  of  the  emperor's  haadiy  a 

measure  no  less  politic  than  it  appeared  to  be  pious.    This,  however,  ren* 

dered  it  necessaiy  to  abandon  their  hostile  intentions  su^ainst  the  Low* 

Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  as  it  was  by  vigorous  ope 

rations  there  they  might  contribute  most  e£^ctual]y  towards  delivenng 

Rome,  and  setting  Clement  at  liberty.    Francis  bein^  now  sensible  that,  in 

bis  system  with  regard  to  the  affiurs  of  Italy,  the  spuit  of  refinement  had 

earned  him  too  far;  and  that  by  an  excess  of  remissness,  he  had  allowed 

Charles  to  attain  advantages  wnich  he  might  easily  have  prevented ;  was 

eager  to  make  reparation  for  an  error,  of  which  he  was  not  often  guilty, 

by  an  activity  noore  suitable  to  his  temper.    Henry  thought  hk  interposi- 

tioB  necessary,  in  order  to  hinder  the  emperor  from  becoming  master  of  all 

Itahr.  and  acquiring  by  that  nieans  such  superiority  of  power,  as  would 

enable  him  for  the  future  to  dictate  without  control  to  the'  other  princes  of 

Europe.    Wolsey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  by  flatteiy  and 

present!,  the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  favour,  ne&^Ieoted  nothing  that 

could  incense  his  master  a^inst  the  emperor.    Besides  all  these  public 

considerations,  Henry  was  influenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  nature; 

having  begun  about  this  time  to  form  his  great  scheme  of  divorcing 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he  knew  that  the 

sanction  of  papal  authority  would  be  necessary,  he  was  desirous  to  acquire 

as  much  ment  as  possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to  be  die  chief 

instrument  of  his  deliverance. 

The  n^tiatioD,  between  princes  thus  disposed,  was  not  tedious. 
Wolsey  himself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded 
powers.  Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens  [•^uly  11],  where 
me  cardinal  appeared,  and  was  received  with  royal  magnificence.  A 
fliarria^  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  princess  Maiy  was  agreed 
to  as  the  basis  of  the  confederacy ;  it  was  resolved  that  Italy  should  be  the 
theatre  of  war,  the  stien^  of  the  army  which  should  take  the  field,  as 
weU  as  die  contingent  of  troops  or  of  money,  which  each  prince  should 
flirnish,  were  settled;  and  if  tne  emperor  did  not  accept  of  the  proposals 
which  they  were  jointiy  to  make  him,  they  bound  themselves  immemately 
to  declare  war,  and  to  begin  hostilities  [Aug.  18].  Heniy,  who  took 
ever^  resolution  with  impetiKMity,  entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new  ailiancei 
fliat  in  order  to  give  Francis  the  strongest  proof  of  his  friendship  and  respect, 
he  formally  renounced  the  ancient  claim  .of  the  English  monarchs  to  the 
crown  of  France,  which  had  long  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation  | 
as  a  full  compensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  and  his  successors.* 

The  pope,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  capitulation,  still 
remained  a  prisoner  under  the  severe  custody  of  Alarcon.  The  FJoren* 
tines  no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome,  than  they  ran  to 
arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  expelled  the  cardinal  di  Cortona,  who 
Eovemed  their  city  in  the  pope's  name :  defaced  the  arms  of  the  Medici  \ 
Eroke  in  pieces  the  statues  ofLeo  and  Clement ;  and  declaring  themselves 
a  free  state,  re-established  their  ancient  popular  ^vemment.  The  Vene- 
tians, taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  of  their  ally  the  pope,  seized 
Ravenna,  and  other  places  belon^ng  to  the  church,  under  pretext  of 
keeping  them  in  deposite.  The  dfukes  of  Urbino  and  Fenara  laid  hold 
likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff,  whom  they  cc»i- 
sidered  as  irretrievably  mined.! 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive  some  solid  benefit  fifom 
that  unforeseen  event,  which  gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  his 
master's  arms.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  togethier  with 
Moncaday  and  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  which 
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Ibey  oould  assemble  in  the  kio^om  of  Naples.  The  arrival  of  this  ieiti' 
ibrcemeDt  brought  new  calamities  on  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Rome  ;  fot 
tiie  soldiers  envjiag  the  wealth  of  their  companions,  imitated  theb  license, 
and  with  the  utmost  rapacity  gathered  the  ejleanings,  which  had  escapea 
the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  ami  Germans.  There  was  not  now  any  army 
in  Italy  oapable  ot  making  head  against  the  Imperialists ;  and  nothing 
more  was  requisite  to  reduce  Bolognau  and  the  other  towns  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  than  to  have  apoeared  oefore  them.  But  the  soldiers  havii^ 
been  so  long  accustomed,  unaer  Bourbon,  to  an  entire  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline, and  l^vin^  tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at  discretion  in  a  great  city, 
almost  without  the  control  of  a  superior,  were  become  so  impatient  of  mili- 
taiy  subordination,  and  so  averse  to  service,  that  they  refused  to  leave 
Rome,  unless  all  their  arrears  were  paid ;  a  condition  which  ther  knew  tor 
be  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  they  declared,  that  they  woula  not  obey 
any  other  person  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  armj  had  chosen 
general.  Lannqy,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remaiQ 
among  licentious  troops,  who  despised  his  dignity,  and  hated  bis  person, 
letoined  to  Naples ;  soon  afler  the  marquis  del  Guasto  and  Moncada  uiought 
it  prudent  to  quit  Rome  for  the  same  reason.  The  prince  of  Orange,  a 
general  only  in  name,  and  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  good 
will  of  soldiers,  whom  success  and  license  had  rendered  capricious,  was 
obliged  to  -pay  more  attention  to  their  humours,  than  they  did  to  his  com- 
mands. Thus  the  emperor,  instead  of  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  which 
be  might  hare  expected  from  the  reduction  of  Rome,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  most  formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had  ever  brought  into 
the  field,  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
rouse  them.* 

This  gave  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  fotm  new 
schemes,  and  to  enter  into  new  ergagements  for  delivering  the  pope,  and 
preserving  the  liberties  of  Italy.  Tne  newly  restored  repuoHc  ot  Florence 
▼eiT  imprudently  ioined  with  them,  and  Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  the 
Italians  entertained  a  much  m(H«  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  master, 
was,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  league.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  ne  undertook  that  office,  being  unwilling 
to  expose  himself  a  second  time  to  the  difficulties  and  disgraces,  which  the 
negligence  of  the  king,  or  the  malice  of  his  favourites,  might  bring  upon 
him.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched  under  his  command ;  and  the 
king  of  England,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  against  the  emperor, 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  canying  on  d)e  expedition.  Lau- 
trec's  first  operations  were  prudent,  vigorous,  and  successful.  By  die  as- 
sistance of  Andrew  Doria,  tne  ablest  sea  officer  of  that  a^,  he  rendered 
himself  master  of  Genoa,  and  re-established  in  that  republic  the  faction  of 
the  Fregosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France,  tie  obliged  Alexan- 
dria to  surrender  after  a  short  sie^e,  and  reduced  all  the  country  on  that 
side  of  the  Tesino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  arms 
of  his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with  that  cruelty,  which  the 
roerooiy  of  the  fatal  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  French  nation  before  its 
walls  naturally  inspired.  All  the  Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Leyva  de- 
fended with  a  small  body  of  troops,  kept  together,  and  supported^  by  his 
own  address  and  industiy,  must  nave  soon  submitted  to  his  power,  if  be 
bad  continued  to  bend  the  force  of  his  arms  against  that  countiy.  But 
Lautrec  durst  not  complete  a  conquest  which  would  have  been  so  honour* 
able  to  himself,  and  of  such  advantage  to  the  league.  Francis  knew  his 
confederates  to  be  more  desirous  of  circumscribing  the  Imperial  power  ill 
kaly,  than  of  acquiring  new  territories  for  him ;  and  was  afi^a,  that  if 
Sfmk  wefe  once  re-established  in  Milan,  they  would  fecood  biit  coldly 
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tfie  attack  which  he  intended  tx>  make  on  the  kingdom  of  Nai^es.  For 
this  reasoD  he  instructed  Lautrec  not  to  push  his  operations  with  too  mticb 
Tiffour  in  Lombardf,*  and  happily  the  unportunities  of  the  pope^and  the 
s^icitations  of  the  Florentines,  the  one  for  relief,  and  the  other  ror  protec- 
tion, were  so  ugeot  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  maidiing 
forward,  without  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sfoxza, 
who  msisted  on  his  laying  siege  to  Milan.* 

While  Lautrec  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor  had  time 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  pope's  person,  who  still  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  Notwithstanding  the 
specious  Feu  of  religion,  with  which  he  usualfy  endeavoured  to  cover  his 
actions*  Charles,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  have  been  but  little  under 


might  indulge  his  ambition  with  the  spectacle 

personages  m  Europe  successively  prisoners  in  his  court    fiut  the  fear  of 

E'ving  new  offence  to  all  Christendom,  and  of  filling  his  own  subjects  with 
»rn>r,  obliged  him  to  forego  that  satisfaction.!  The  progress  of  the  coo- 
federates  made  it  now  necessam  either  to  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  or  to  re- 
move him  to  some  ^lace  of  confinement  more  secure  than  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Many  considerations  induced  him  to  prefer  the  former,  particular^ 
his  want  of  the  money,  requisite  as  well  for  recruiting  his  army,  as  for  pay- 
ing off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  he  had  assemoled 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  at  VaUadolid  about  the  beginning  of  the  Tear,  and 
having  laid  before  them  the  state  of  bis  afl^irs,  and  represented  the  neces- 
sity oT  making  great  preparations  to  resist  the  enemies,  whom  envy  at  the 
success  which  had  crowiMMl  his  arms  would  unite  against  him,  he  demanded 
a  laige  supply  in  ttie  most  pressing  terms  [Feb.  if) ;  but  the  Cortes,  as  the 
nation  was  already  exhausted  b^  extraordinary  donatives,  refiised  to  load  it 
with  any  new  buraen,  and  m  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to  intimi- 
date the  members,  persisted  m  this  resolution.}  No  resource,  dieiefore, 
remained,  but  the  extorting  froin  Clement  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  suffi- 
cient ^r  dischaigiog  what  was  due  to  his  troops,  without  which  it  was  vain 
to  mention  to  them  their  leaving  Rome. 

'Nor  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  part,  or  his  intrigues  unsuccessfiil  t<^ 
wards  hastening  such  a  treaty.  By  flattery,  and  the  appearance  of  un- 
bounded confidence,  he  disarmed  the  resentment  of  cardinal  Colonna,  and 
wroi^t  upon  his  vanity,  which  made  him  desirous  of  showing  the  woiid, 
tfiat  as  his  power  had  at  first  depressed  the  pope,  it  could  now  raise  him 
to  his  (armer  dignitj,  Bv  favours  and  promises  he  gained  Morone.  wh<H 
by  one  of  those  whunsicaf  revolutions  which  occur  so  often  in  his  life,  and 
which  so  stronglv  display  his  character,  had  now  recovered  his  credit  and 
authority  with  me  Imperialists.  The  address  and  influence  of  two  such 
men  easily  removed  all  the  obstacles  which  retarded  an  accommodation, 
and  brought  the  treaty  for  Clement's  liberty  to  a  conchisioo,  upon  conditions 
hard  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than  a  prince  in  his  situation  bad  reason 
to  expect  He  was  obliged  to  advance,  m  ready  money,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  for  the  use  m  the  army ;  to  pay  the  same  sum  at  the  distance 
of  a  fortm^ht ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months,  a  hundned  and  fifly  thDusand 
more.  lie  en^pg^d  not  to  take  part  in  the  war  a^inst  Charies,  either  in 
Lombardy  or  mNaples^  be  graiited  him  a  bull  XMcnia^ado,  and  the  tenth 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain ;  and  he  not  only  gave  hostages,  but  put 
die  emperor  in  possession  of  several  towns,  as  a  security  for  me  perform- 
ance or  these  articles.§  Having  raised  the  first  moiety  by  a  sale  of  eccle- 
siastical d^nities  and  benefices,  and  other  expedients  eqi:HLny  uncanonical, 
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a  day  wis  fixed  for  deliyering  him  firom  imprisonment  [Dec.  6].  Bvt 
Clementy  impatient  to  be  free,  after  a  tedious  confinement  of  six  months, 
lus  well  as  full  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  was 
80  much  afraid  that  the  Imperialists  might  still  throw  in  obstacles  to  put 
o£f  his  deli?erance,  that  he  disguised  himself,  on  the  night  preceding  the 
day  when  he  was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant  and  Alarcon 
haying  remitted  somewhat  of  his  vigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  he  made  his  escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  before  next  morning 
at  Orvietto,  without  any  attendants  but  a  single  officer ;  and  from  thence 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Lautrec,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  procuring  him 
liberty.* 

During  these  transactions,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England  re^ 
paired  to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had  concluded 
with  the  French  king.  The  emperor,  unwilHne  to  draw  on  hmiself  the  united 
forces  of  the  two  monarchs,  discovered  an  inclination  to  relax  somewhat  the 
rieour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which,  hitherto,  he  had  adhered  inflexibly. 
He  offered  to  accept  of  the  two  millions  of  crowns,  which  Francis  had  pro** 
posed  to  pay  as  an  equivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  to  set  bis 
sons  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  he  would  recall  his  army  out  of  Italy,  and 
restore  Genoa,  tog^ether  with  the  other  conquests  which  he  had  made  in 
that  country.  With  regard  to  Sforza,  he  insisted  that  his  fate  should  be 
determined  by  the  judges  appointed  to  inquire  into  hb  crimes.    These  prcH 

E»itions  bein^  made  to  Hen^,  be  transmitted  them  to  his  ally  the  French 
ne,  whom  it  more  nearly  concerned  to  exatiine  and  to  answer  them ; 
ana  if  Francis  had  been  sincerely  solicitous  either  to  conclude  peace  or 
preserve  consistency  in  his  own  conduct,  he  ought  instantljr  to  have  closed 
wi&  overtures  which  differed  but  little  from  the  propositions  which  he 
himself  had  formerly  made.t  But  his  views  were  now  much  changed ;  hit 
alliance  with  Heniy,  Liautrec's  progress  in  Italy,  and  the  superiority  of  his 
army  there  above  tnat  of  the  emperor,  hardly  left  him  room  to  doubt  of  the 
success  of  his  enterprise  against  Naples.  Full  of  those  sanguine  hopes,  he 
Ivas  at  no  loss  to  find  pretexts  for  rejecting  or  evadir^  what  the  emperor 
bad  proposed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy  with  Sforza,  (at  whose 
interests  he  had  not  hitherto  discovered  mucn  solicitude,  he  again  demanded 
the  full  and  unconditional  re-establishment  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  his 
dominions.  Under  colour  of  its  bein^  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  emperor's 
sincerity,  he  insisted  that  his  sons  shomd  be  set  at  liberty  before  the  French 
troops  (eft  Itahr,  or  surrendered  Grenoa.  The  unreasonableness  of  these  de« 
mands,  as  well  as  the  reproachful  insinuation  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied, irritated  Charles  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  hardly  listen  to 
them  with  patience  i  and  repenting  of  his  moderation,  which  had  made  so 
little  impression  on  nis  enemies,  declared  that  he  would  not  depart  in  the 
smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which  he  had  now  offered.  Upon  this 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors  (for  Heniy  had  been  drawn  unaccount- 
ably to  concur  with  Francis  in  these  strange  propositions)  demanded  and 
obtained  their  audience  of  leave .{ 

Next  day  [Jan.  22, 1528],  two  heralds  who  had  accompanied  the  am- 
bassadors on  purpose,  though  they  had  hitherto  concealed  their  character, 
having  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  office,  ai>peared  in  the  emi>eTor's  courts 
and  l^ii^  admitted  into  his  presence,  they,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
masters,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  customary  on  such  occasions,  de- 
nounced war  against  him.  Charles  received  botn  with  a  dignity  suitable 
to  his  owD  rank,  but  spoke  to  each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  the  sentiments 
which  be  entertained  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  He  accepted  the 
defiance  of  the  English  monarch  with  a  firmness  tempered  by  some  degree 
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of  decency  and  respect.  His  reply  io  the  French  king^  abounded  with 
that  acrimony  of  expression,  which  personal  nvalship,  exasperated  by  die 
memory  of  many  injuries  inflicted  as  well  as  suffered,  naturally  suggests. 
He  desired  the  Frrach  herald  to  acquaint  his  sovereign,  that  he  would 
henceforth  consider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public  faith,  but  as 
a  straneer  jo  the  honour  and  integrity  becoming  a  gentleman.  Francis, 
too  hign-spirited  to  bear  such  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an  uncommon 
expecuent  in  wder  to  vindicate  his  character.  He  instantly  sent  back  the 
herald  with  a  cartd  of  defiance,  in  which  he  ^ve  the  emperor  the  lie  in 
hrnif  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  requinng  him  to  name  ^e  time 
ajxl  place  of  the  encounter,  and  the  weapons  with  which  he  chose  to 
fight  Charles,  as  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  rival  in  spirit  or  braveiy, 
readily  accepted  the  challenge ;  but  after  several  messages  concerning  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  combat,  accompanied 
with  mutual  reproaches,  borderii^  on  the  most  indecent  scurrility,  all 
dioi^ts  of  this  duel,  more  becommg  the  heroes  of  romance  than  the  two 
greatest  monarchs  of  their  age,  were  entirely  laid  aside.* 

The  exami>le  of  two  persona^  so  illustrious  drew  such  general  atten- 
Uon,  and  carried  with  it  so  much  authority,  that  it  had  considerable  influ* 
ence  in  producing  an  important  change  in  manners  all  over  Europe. 
Duels,  as  nas  already  been  observed,  had  long  been  permitted  by  the  laws 
of  all  the  European  nations,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  jurisprudence, 
were  authorized  by  the  magistrate  on  many  occasions,  as  the  most  proper 
method  of  terminating  questidns  with  regard  to  property,  or  of  decidii^ 
those  which  respected  crimes.  But  single  combats  bemg  considered  a^ 
•olenm  appeals  to  the  pmnbcience  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
were  allowed  only  in  public  causes,  accordii^  to  the  prescription  of  law, 
and  carried  on  in  a  judicial  form.  Men  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  de- 
cisions in  a  court  ofjustice,  were  naturally  led  to  apply  it  to  personal  and 
private  quarrels.  Duels,  which  at  first  could  be  appointed  by  the  civil 
judge  alone,  were  fought  without  the  interposition  of  nis  authority,  and  in 
cases  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The  transaction  between  Charles 
and  Francis  strongly  countenanced  this  practice.  Upon  eveiy  affront,  or 
iBJiirY,  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a  eentleraan  thought  himself 
entitled  to  draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his  aaversaiy  to  eive  him  satis* 
£sictioo.  Such  an  opinion  becoming  prevalent  amoi^  men  offierce  courage, 
of  high  spirit,  and  of  rude  manner^  when  offence  was  often  given,  and 
revenge  was  alwaysprompt,  produced  most  fatal  consequences.  Much 
of  the  best  blood  in  Cnristendom  was  shed ;  many  useful  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed ;  and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself  had  hardly  been  more  destructive 
than  mese  private  contests  of  honour.  So  powerful)  however,  is  the  domi* 
nioo  oi  fasnion.  that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  reverence  for 
religion,  have  been  able  entirely  to  abohsh  a  practice  unknown  among 
the  ancients,  and  not  iustifiable  by  any  principle  of  reason ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  this  absurd  custom,  we  must 
ascribe  in  some  degree  the  extraordinaiy  gendeness  and  complaisance  of 
modem  manners,  and  that  respectful  attention  of  one  man  to  another, 
which  at  present  render  the  social  intercourses  of  life  far  more  ag^reeable 
and  decent,  than  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

While  the  two  monarchs  seemed  so  ea^r  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by 
a  persona]  corabat»  Lautrec  continued  his  operations,  which  promised  to 
be  more  decisiye.  His  army,  which  was  now  increased  to  thirty^e 
thousand  men,  adyanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples  [Feb.].  The 
temn*  of  their  smnroach,  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  and  the  entreaties 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  prevailed  at  last  on  the  Imperial  troops,  though 
with  difficulty,  to  quit  Rome  of  which  they  had  kept  possession  during 
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ten  months.  But  of  that  flounshing  army  which  had  entered  the  dtft 
scarcely  one  half  remained  j  the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague,  or  wasted  by 
diseases,  the  effects  of  their  inactivity,  intemperance,  and  debaucheiy, 
fell  victims  to  their  own  crimes.*  Lautrec  made  the  greatest  efforts  to 
attack  them  in  their  retreat  towards  the  Neapolitan  territories,  which  would 
have  finished  the  war  at  one  blow.  But  the  prudence  of  their  leaders 
disappointed  all  his  measures,  and  conducted  them  with  little  loss  to 
Naples.  The  people  of  that  kingdom,  extremely  impatient  to  shake  <^ 
the  Spanish  yoke,  received  the  French  with  open  aims,  wherever  they 
appeared  to  take  possession ;  and,  Gaeta  and  Naples  excepted,  hardly  any 
place  of  importance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  The 
preservation  of  the  former  was  owin^  to  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  oi  the  Imperial  armjr.  Lautrec,  how- 
ever, sat  down  before  Naples ;  but  finding  it  vain  to  think  of  reducior  a 
city  by  force  while  defended  by  a  whole  army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
the  slower,  but  less  dangerous  method  of  blockade ;  and  having  taken 
measures  which  appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  confidently  assured  his 
master,  that  famine  would  soon  compel  the  besiej^ed  to  capitulate.  These 
hopes  were  strongly  confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt  made 
by  the  enemy  in  order  to  recover  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  galleys 
of  Andrew  Doria,  under  the  command  of  bis  nephew  Philippino,  guarded 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Moncada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  in  the 
viceroyalty,  rigged  out  a  number  of  galleys  superior  to  Doria'-s,  manned 
them  with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  and  going  on  t>oard  himself, 
4ogether  with  the  marquis  ael  Guasto,  attacked  Philippino  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Venetian  and  French  fleets.  But  the  Genoese  admiral,  by 
his  superior  skill  in  naval  operations,  easily  triumphed  over  the  valour 
and  number  of  the  .Spaniards.  The  viceroy  was  killed,  most  of  his  fleet 
destroyed,  and  Guasto,  with  many  officers  of  distinction,  being  taken  pri- 
soners, were  put  on  board  the  captive  galleys,  and  sent  by  rnilippino  as 
trophies  of  his  victoi^  to  his  uncle.j 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  prospect  of  success,  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  frustrate  Lautrec's  expectations.  Clement,  though  he  always 
acknowledged  his  being  indebted  to  Francis  for  the  recoveiy  of  his  liberty 
and  oAen  complained  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from 
the  emperor,  was  not  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  principles  of  gratitude, 
nor,  which  is  more  extraordinar]i[,  wafthe  swayed  oy  the  desire  ofrevenge. 
His  past  misfortunes  rendered  him  more  cautious  tnan  ever,  and  bb  ref- 
lection of  the  errors  which  he  had  committed,  increased  the  natural  irreso- 
lution of  his  mind.  While  he  amused  Francis  with  promises,  he  secretly 
negotiated  with  Charles ;  and  being  solicitous,  above  all  things,  to  re- 
esUtblish  his  family  in  Florence  with  its  ancient  authority,  which  he  could 
not  expect  fiom  Francis,  who  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  new 
republic,  be  leaned  rather  to  the  side  of  his  enemy  than  to  that  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  j^ave  Lautrec  no  assistance  towards  carryins^  on  his  operations. 
The  Venetians,  viewing  with  jealousy  the  progress  of  the  French  arms, 
were  intent  only  upon  recovering  such  maritime  towns  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  as  were  to  be  possessed  by  their  republic,  whUe  they  were 
altogether  careless  about  the  reduction  of  Naples,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  common  cause  depended.t  The  king  of  England,  instead  of  beii^ 
able,  as  had  been  projected,  to  embarrass  the  emperor  by  attacking  his 
territories  in  the  Low-Countries,  found  his  subjects  so  averse  to  an  unne- 
cessary war,  which  would  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  nation,  that  in 
order  to  silence  their  clamours  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrections  ready  to 
break  out  among  them,  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  tnice  for  eight 
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BooAs  with  the  governess  of  the  Netheriands.*  Francis  himself,  with 
the  same  unpardonable  inattention  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  guilty^ 
and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  severely,  neglected  to  make  proper  re- 
mittances to  Lautrec  for  the  support  of  his  army.t 

These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  progress  of  the  French,  discou- 
rsing both  the  eeneral  and  his  troops ;  but  me  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria 
proved  a  htal  hlovr  to  all  their  measures.  That  gallant  officer,  the  citizen 
of  a  rei>ublic,  and  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  sea  service,  retained 
^e  spirit  of  independents  natural  to  the  former,  together  with  the  plain 
liberal  manners  neculiar  to  the  latter. 

A  strapger  to  tne  arts  of  submission  and  flatteir  necessary  in  courts,  but 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  his  own  merit  ana  importance,  he  always 
offered  his  advice  with  freedom,  and  often-  preferred  his  complaints  and 
remonstrances  with  boldness.  The  French  ministers,  unaccustomed  to 
such  liberties,  determined  to  ruin  a  man  who  treated  them  with  so  little 
deference ;  and  though  Francis  himself  had  a  just  sense  of  Doria's  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  a  hi^  esteem  for  his  character,  the  courtiers,  by  continu- 
ally representii^  him  as  a  man  haughty,  untractable,  and  more  solicitous 
to  aggrandize  hmiself,  than  to  promote  the  interest  of  France,  gradually 
undermined  the  foundations  of  his  credit,  and  filled  the  king^s  mind  with 
suspicion  and  distrust.  From  thence  proceeded  several  afironts,  and 
indigp[iities  put  upon  Doria.  His  appointments  were  not  regulariy  paid ; 
his  advice,  even  m  naval  affairs,  was  often  slighted ;  an  attempt  was  made 
to  seize  the  prisoners  taken  by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naples;  all 
which  he  bore  with  abundance  of  ill  humour.  But  an  injuiy  offered  to 
his  countiy  transported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience.  The  French 
b^gan  to  fortify  Savona,  to  clear  its  harbour,  and  removing  thither  some 
branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa,  plainly  showed  that  they  intended 
to  render  that  town,  which  had  been  so  lon^  the  object  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  to  the  Genoese,  their  rival  in  wealth  and  commerce.  Doria, 
animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country, 
remonstrated  against  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without  threats,  if  the 
measure  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  This  bold  action,  aggravated  by 
the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  lisnt,  irritated 
Francis  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  Barbesieux,  whom  he  ap- 
MHnted  admiral  of  me  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  French 
Deet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order,  the  execu- 
tion c^  which  could  have  been  secured  onl^  by  the  most  profound  secrecy- 
was  concealed  with  so  little  care,  that  Doria  got  timely  intelligence  of  i^ 
and  retired  with  all  his  galleys  to  a  place  of  safety.  Guasto,  his  prisoner, 
who  had  lone  observed  and  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had 
often  allured  him  hj  magnificent  promises  to  enter  into  the  emperor's  ser- 
vice, laid  hold  on  this  favourable  opportunity.  While  his  indignation  and 
resentment  were  at  their  height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one  of 
his  officers  to  the  Imperial  court  with  his  overtures  and  demands.  The 
negotiation  was  not  long ;  Charles,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  acquisition,  grantca  him  whatever  terms  ho  reauired.  Doria  sent 
back  his  commission^  together  with  the  collar  of  St*.  Michael,  to  Francis, 
and  hoistine  the  Imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all  his  gall^ys-towards  Naples, 
Dot  to  blocK  up  the  harbour  of  that  unhappy  cityj  as  he  had  formerly  en* 
gaged,  but  to  oring  them  protection  and  aeliverance. 

His  arrival  opened  the  communication  with  the  sea,  and  restored  plenty 
in  Naples,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  Frencii 
having  lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced  to  ereat  straits  for 
want  of  provisions.  The  prince  of  Orai^e,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy 
io  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army,  showed  himself  by  his  prudent 
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Gcmduct  worthy  of  that  honour  which  his  good  fortune  and  the  death  of 
his  generals  had  twice  acquired  him.  Beloved  hy  the  troops,  who,  re- 
membering the  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  commatid, 
served  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he4et  slip  no  opportunity  of  harassing 
the  enemy,  and  by  continual  alarms  or  sallies  fatiguea  and  weakened  them.* 
As  an  addition  to  all  these  misfortunes,  the  diseases  common  in  that  countiy 
during  the  sultiy  months,  began  to  break  out  among  the  French  troops. 
The  prisoners  communicated  to  them  the  pestilence  which  the  Impenal 
army  bad  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  raged  with  such  violence, 
that  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  ii^ction.  Of  the  whole 
army,  not  four  thousand  men,  a  number  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the 
camp,  were  capable  of  doing  duty  ;t  and  bein^  now  besieged  in  their  turn, 
they  suffered  all  the  miseries  from  which  the  Imperialists  were  delivered. 
Lautrec,  afler  stru^lin^  long  with  so  many  disappointments  and  calamities, 
which  preyed  on  his  mmd  at  the  same  time  that  the  pestilence  wasted  his 
body,  diea  [August  15j,  lamenting  the  nedigence  of  his  soverei^,  and 
flie  infidelity  of  his  allies,  to  which  so  many  orave  men  had  fallen  victims.! 
By  his  death,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  other  generals,  the  command 
devolved  on  the  marquis  de  Saluces,  an  officer  altogether  unequal  to  such 
a  trust.  He,  with  troop  no  less  dispirited  than  reduced,  retreated  in  dis- 
order to  Aversa ;  whicn  town  being  invested  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
Saluces  was  under  the  necessi^^  of  consenting,  that  he  himself  should 
remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his  troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  and 
colours,  give  up  their  baggage,  and  march  under  a  guard  to  the  frontiers 
of  France.  By  this  ignomimous  capitulation,  the  wretched  remains  of  the 
French  army  were  saved  ;  and  the  emperor,  by  his  own  perseverance  and 
the  good  conduct  of  his  generals,  acquired  once  more  the  superiority  in 
It^.§ 

The  loss  of  Genoa  followed  immediately  upon  the  ruin  of  the  army  in 
Naples.  To  deliver  his  country  from  the  aominion  of  foreigners  was 
Doria's  highest  ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal  inducement  to  quit 
the  service  of  France,  and  enter  into  that  of  the  emperor.  A  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  executing  this  honourable  enterprise  now  pre- 
sented itself.  The  city  of  Genoa,  afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  was  almost 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants ;  the  French  ^amson,  being  neither  r^xilariy 
paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  mconsiderable  number;  Dorias 
emissaries  found  that  such  of  the  citizens  as  remained,  being  weaiy  alike 
of  the  French  and  Imperial  yoke,  the  rigour  of  which  they  had  alternately 
felt,  were  read^  to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  second  all  his 
measures.  Things  wearing  this  promising  aspect,  he  sailed  towards  the 
coast  of  Genoa ;  on  his  approach  the  French  galleys  retired ;  a  small  body 
of  men  which  he  landed  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in  the  night- 
time ;  Trivulci,  the  French  governor,  with  his  feeble  garrison,  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without 
bloodshed  or  resistance  FSeptember  12].  Want  of  provisions  quickly 
obliged  Trivulci  to  capitulate ;  the  people,  eager  to  abolish  such  an  odious 
monument  of  theur  servitude,  ran  together  with  a  tumultuous  violence, 
and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  now  in  Doria's  power  to  have  rendered  himself  the  sovereigi  of 
his  country,  which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  oppression.  TThc 
fame  of  his  former  actions,  the  success  of  his  present  attempt,  ihe  attach- 
ment of  his  friends,  the  mtitude  of  his  countrymen,  together  with  the 
support  of  the  emperor,  allconspired  to  facilitate  his  attaining  the  supreme 
authority,  and  invited  him  to  lay  hold  of  it.    But  with  a  magnanimity  of 
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which  there  are  few  examples,  he  sacrificed  all  thot^ts  of  Sigmodixmg 
himself  to  the  yirtuous  satisfaction  of  establishing  liberty  in  his  countiTy 
the  highest  object  at  which  ambition  can  aim.  Having  assembled  the 
whole  Dody  of  the  people  in  the  court  before  his  palaceThe  assured  them, 
that  the  happiness  of  seeine  them  once  nK>re  in  possession  of  freedom  was 
to  him  a  fulf  reward  ibr  all  his  services^  that,  more  delighted  with  the 
name  of  dtizen  than  of  sovereign,  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  or  power 
above  hjs  equals ;  but  remitted  entirely  to  them  the  right  of  settling  what 
form  of  government  they  would  now  choose  to  be  establi^ed  among  them. 
The  people  listened  to  him  with  tears  of  admiration  and  of  joy.  Twelve 
perscH)^  were  elected  to  new  model  the  constitution  of  the  lepublic. 
The  influence  of  Dona's  virtue  and  example  communicated  itsell  to  his 
countirmen ;  the  factions  which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state  seemed 
to  be  foigotten ;  prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their  reviving, 
and  the  same  form  of  government  -vvhich  has  subsisted  with  little  variation 
since  that  time  in  Genoa  was  established  with  universal  applause.  Doria 
lived  to  a  great  age,  beloved,  respected,  and  honoured  by  his  countiymen; 
and  adhering  uniformly  to  his  professions  of  moderation,  without  arrogating 
any  thing  unbecoming  a  private  citizen,  he  preserved  a  great  ascendant 
over  the  councils  of  the  republic,  which  owed  its  being  to  nis  fi^enerosity. 
The  authority  which  he  possessed  was  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more 
satisfactory,  than  that  denved  from  sovereignt^r ;  a  dominion  founded  in 
love  and  m  latitude ;  and  upheld  b^  veneration  for  his  virtues,  not  by 
the  dread  of  bis  power.  His  memoiy  is  stiQ  reverenced  by  the  Genoese, 
and  he  is  distinguished  in  their  pubhc  monuments,  and  celebrated  in  the 
works  of  their  hbtorians,  by  the  most  honourable  of  all  appellations,  THE 
FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  RESTORER  OF  ITS 
UBERTY.*       • 

1529.]  Francis,  in  order  to  recover  the  reputation  oS  his  arms,  discredited 
by  so  many  losses,  made  new  efforts  in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of 
St.  Fol^  rash  and  inexperienced  ofiBcer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command, 
was  no  match  for  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  ablest  of  the  Imperial  eenerals. 
He,  by  his  superior  skill  in  war,  checked  with  a  bandfiil  ofmen,  the  brisk, 
but  ill-concerted  motions  of  the  French ;  and  though  so  infirm  himself 
that  he  was  carried  constantly  in  a  litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion 
required,  no  less  in  activity  than  in  prudence.  Bj  an  unexpected  march 
be  surprised,  defeated,  and  took  prisoner  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  ruining  the 
French  army  in  the  Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
mined  that  which  besieged  Naples.!  I 

Amidst  these  vieorous  operations  in  the  field,  each  party  discovered  an 
impatient  desire  of  peace,  and  continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
that  purpose.  The  French  king,  discouraged,  and  almost  exhausted,  ly 
so  many  unsuccessful  enterprises,  was  reduced  now  to  think  of  obtaining 
the  release  of  his  sons  by  concessions,  not  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  The 
pope  hoped  to  recover  by  a  treaty  whatever  he  bad  lost  in  the  war.  The 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained,  had  many 
reasons  to  make  him  wish  for  an  accommodation.  Solyman,  having  over- 
run Hungaiy,  was  neady  to  break  in  upon  the  Austrian  territories  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  East.  The  reformation  gainii^  ground  daily  in  Ger- 
many, the  princes  who  favoured  it  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  whidi 
Charles  thought  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  The  Spa- 
niards murmured  at  a  war  of  such  unusual  length,  the  weight  of  which 
rested  chiefly  on  ihem.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  emperor^s  operations 
far  exceeded  what  his  revenues  could  support ;  his  success  hitherto  had 
been  owii^  chiefly  to  his  own  good  fortune  and  to  the  abilities  of  his 
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generals,  nor  could  be  flatter  himself  that  they,  with  troops  destitute  of 
eyerj  thing  necessary,  would  always  triumph  over  enemies  still  in  a  con- 
dition to  renew  their  attacks. '  AU  parties,  however,  were  at  equal  pains 
to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  resu  sentiments.  The  emperor,  that  his 
inability  to  cany  on  the  war  might  not  be  suspected,  insisted  on  high 
terms  m  the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  The  pope,  Solicitous  not  to  lose  his 
present  allies  before  he  came  to  any  a^ement  with  Charles,  continued  to 
make  a  thousand  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  former,  while  he  privately 
negotiated  with  the  latter*  Francis,  afraid  that  his  confederates  m^^ 
prevent  him  by  treating  for  themselves  with  the  em^ror,  had  recourse  to 
many  dishonourable  artifices,  in  order  to  turn  their  attention  from  the 
measures  which  he  was  taking  to  adjust  all  differences  with  his  rival. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  when  all  the  contending  powers  wished  for 
peaoe,  but  durst  not  venture  too  hastily  on  the  steps  necessary  for  attain- 
ine  it,  two  ladies  undertook  to  procure  this  blessing  so  much  desired  by 
allEurope  [May].  These  were  Margaret  of  Austria,  duchess-dowager  of 
Savoy,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and  Louise,  Francis's  mother.  They  agreed 
on  an  interview  at  Cambray,  and  being  lodeed  in  two  adjoining  houses, 
between  which  a  conmiunication  was  opened,  met  together  witlKait  cere- 
mony or  observation,  and  held  daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person 
whatever  was  admitted.  As  both  were  profoundly  skilled  in  business, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their  respective  courts,  and  pos- 
sessed with  periect  confidence  in  each  other,  they  soon  made  jrreat  pro- 
gress towards  a  ^pal  accommodation,  and  the  ambassadors  of  afl  the  con- 
federates waited  In  anxious  suspense  to  know  their  fate,  the  detenninatioo 
of  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  illuitrious  negotiators.* 

But  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  forwaiyl  a  general  peace, 
the  pope  had  the  address  and  industry  to  g^t  tlie  start  of  his  alhes,  by 
concluding  at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  for  himself  [June  20].  The 
emperor,  impatient  to  visit  italy  in  his  way  to  Grermany,  and  desirous  of 
re-establishing  tranquillity  in  the  one  countiy,  before  he  attemptedHo  com- 
pose the  disorders  which  abounded  in  the  other,  found  it  necessaiy  to 
secure  at  least  one  alliance  among  the  Italian  states,  on  which  he  might 
depend.  That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it  with  unwearied  importu- 
nity, seemed  more  proper  than  any  other.  Charles  being  extremely  soli- 
citous to  make  some  reparation  for  the  insults  which  he  had  offered  to  the 
sacred  character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  offences  by  new  merit, 
granted  Clement,  notwitnstanding  all  his  misfortunes,  terms  more  favour- 
able than  he  could  have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  success. 
Among  other  articles,  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the  territories  belon^ng  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state ;  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  in  Flo- 
rence ;  to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander  tiie  head  of 
that  family ;  and  to  put  it  in  the  pope's  power  to  decide  concerning  the 
fate  of  Sforza,  and  tne  possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  return  for  these 
ample  concessions,  Clement  gave  the  emperor  the  investiture  of  Naples 
without  the  reserve  of  any  tribute,  but  tne  present  of  a  white  steeo,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty;  absolved  all  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  assaulting  and  plundering  Kome,  and  permitted  Charles  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  through- 
out their  dominions.t 

The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negotiations  at  Cambray, 
and  brought  Margaret  and  Louise  to  an  immediate  agreement  [Aug.  61. 
The  treaty  of  Madrid  served  as  the  basis  W  that  which  they  concludeo. 
the  latter  beings  intended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.  The  chief 
articles  were.  That  the  emperor  should  not,  for  the  present,  demand  the 
^stitution  of  Buigundy,  reservmg  however,  in  full  Ibrce,  hii  rights  and 
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preteDsioiis  to  that  datchy ;  That  Francis  should  pay  two  mlllioDs  of 
crowns  as  the  ransom  of  his  sons,  and,  before  they  were  set  at  liberty, 
should  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in  the  Milanese ;  That  he  ahouJd 
resign  bis  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois ;  That 
he  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  eveiy 
other  place  beyond  the  Alps ;  That  he  should  immediately  consummate 
the  maniage  concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor's  sister  Eleanora.* 

Thus  Francis,  chiefly  from  his  impatience  to  procure  liberty  to  his  sons, 
sacrificed  eveir  thii^  which  had  at  first  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  ot 
which  had  induced  nim,  by  continuing  hostilities  dunng[  nine  successive 
campaigns,  to  protract  the  war  to  a  length  hardly  known  m  Europe  before 
the  establishment  of  standing  armies,  and  the  imposition  of  exorbitant 
taxes,  became  universal.  The  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  was  rendered  sole 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Italy ;  he  delivered  his  territories  in  the  Netherlands 
horn  an  unpleasant  badge  of  subjection ;  and  after  having  baffled  his  rival 
in  the  field,  he  prescribed  to  him  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  different 
conduct  and  spirit  with  which  the  two  monarchs  carried  on  the  operations 
of  war,  led  naturally  to  such  an  issue  of  it.  Charles,  inclined  by  temper 
as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situation,  concerted  all  his  schemes  with  cautioDy 
pursued  them  with  perseverance,  and  observmg  circumstances  and  events 
with  attention,  let  none  escape  that  could  be  imnroved  to  advanta^. 
Francis,  more  enterprising  wan  steady,  undertook  great  des^ns  with 
warmth,  but  oAen  executed  them  with  remissness ;  and  divert^  by  his 
pleasures,  or  deceived  by  bis  favourites,  be  lost  on  seveial  occasions  the 
most  promising  opportunities  of  success.  Nor  had  the  character  of  the 
two  nvals  themselves  greater  influence  on  the  operations  of  war,  than  the 
opposite  qualities  of  the  generals  whom  they  employed.  Among  the 
Imperialists,  valour  tempered  with  prudence  ;  fertility  of  invention  aided 
by  experience ;  discernment  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies ; 
a  provident  sagacity  in  conductir^  their  own  measures ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
talents  which  tornigreat  commanders  and  ensure  victoiy,  were  conspicu* 
ous.  Amon^  the  French,  these  qualities  were  either  wanting,  or  the  very 
reverse  of  them  abounded ;  nor  could  they  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we 
except  Lautrec,  who  was  always  unfortunate)  that  equalled  the  merit  of 
Pescara,  Leyva,  Guasto,  the  prince  of  OraiM^e,  and  other  leaders,  whom 
Charles  had  to  set  in  exposition  to  them.  Bourbon,  Morone,  Doria,  who 
by  their  abilities  and  conduct  might  have  been  capable  of  balancing  the 
superiority  which  the  Imperialists  had  acquired,  were  induced  to  abandon 
the  service  of  France,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  king,  and  the  malice  or 
injustice  of  his  coun^lors ;  and  the  most  fatal  blows  given  to  France 
during  the  proeress  of  the  war,  proceeded  from  the  despair  and  resent- 
ment of  these  three  persons. 

The  hard  conditions  to  which  Francis  was  obliged  to  submit  were  not 
the  most  afflicting  circumstances  to  him  in  the  treaty  of  Cambrajr.  He 
lost  hb  reputation  and  the  confidence  of  all  Europe,  by  abandoniitt^  his 
allies  to  his  rival.  Unwilling  to  enter  into  the  details  necessaiy  for  acGust- 
Ing  their  interests,  or  afraid  that  whatever  he  claimed  for  them  must  nave 
b^n  purchased  b^  farther  concessions  on  his  own  part,  he  gave  them  up 
in  a  body :  and  without  the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  left  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  together  with  such  of  the  Nea- 
politan barons  as  bad  joined  his  army,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor. 
Tb^  exclaimed  loudfy  against  this  base  and  perfidious  action,  of  which 
Francis  himself  was  so  much  a^med,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
hearmg  fit>m  their  ambassadors  the  teiMoaches  which  he  justly  meritedy 
it  was  some  time  before  he  would  consent  to  allow  them  an  audience. 
Chaiiesy  on  the  other  hand,  was  attentive  to  the  interest  of  eveiy  penoB 
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who  faad  adhered  to  him  7  the  rights  of  some  of  his  Flemish  suhjects,  who 
had  estates  or  pretensions  in  France,  were  secured;  one  article  was 
insertedy  obliging  Francis  to  restore  Hie  blood  and  memoiy  of  the  constat 
ble  Bourbon;  and  to  grant  bis  heirs  the  possession  of  his  lands  which  had 
been  forfeitea ;  another,  by  which  indemnification  was  stipulated  for  those 
French  gentlemen  who  bad  accompanied  Bourbon  in  his  exile.*  This 
conduct,  laudable  in  itself,  and  placed  in  the  most  string  light  bj  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  Francis,  gained  Charles  as  mudf  esteem  as  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  had  acquired  him  gloiy. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  kine  offlngland  with  the  same  neglect  as  hb 
other  allies.  He  communicated  to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiation  at 
Cambrar,  and  luckily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which  left  him  no 
choice,  out  to  approve  implicitly  of  his  measures,  and  to  concur  with  them. 
Henry  had  been  soliciting  the  pope  for  some  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  his  queen.  Several  motives  combined 
in  prompting  the  king  to  urge  nis  suit.  As  he  was  powerfully  influenced 
at  some  seasons  by  religious  considerations,  he  entertained  many  scruples 
concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow ;  his 
affections  had  lone  been  estranged  firom  the  queen,  who  was  older  than 
himself,  and  had  Tost  all  the  charms  which  she  possessed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  her  life ;  he  was  passionately  desirous  of  havine  male  issue : 
Wolsey  artfully  fortified  his  scruples,  and  encouraged  hisnopes,  that  he 
might  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the  emperor,  Catharine's 
nephew,  and,  what  was  more  forcible  perhaps  in  its  operation  than  all 
&ese  united,  the  kii^  had  conceived  a  violent  love  for  the  celebrated  Ann 
Boleyn,  a  young  la(fy  of  great  beauty,  and  of  greater  accomplishmentflL 
whom,  as  he  found  it  inipossible  to  gain  her  on  other  terms,  he  aetermined 
to  raise  to  the  throne.  The  psq[ml  authority  had  often  been  interposed  to 
grant  divorces  for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which  Heniy  produced. 
When  the  matter  was  first  proposed  to  Clement,  during  his  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  as  Lis  hopes  of  recovering  liberty  depended 
Ciptirely  on  the  king  of  England,  and  his  ally  of  France,  he  expressed  the 
wannest  inclination  to  ^tiiy  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  set  bee,  than 
he  dbcovered  other  sentiments.  Charles,  who  espoused  the  protection  of 
his  aunt  with  zeal  inflamed  bv  resentment,  alarmed  the  pope  on  the  one 
hand  with  threats,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  timid  mind ;  and 
allured  him  on  the  other  with  those  promises  in  favour  of  his  fiunily,  which 
he  afterwards  accomplished.  Upon  the  prospect  of  these,  Clement  not 
only  forgot  all  his  obligations  to  Henry,  but  ventured  to  endai^er  the 
interest  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Enffland>  and  run  the  risk  of  alienating 
that  kingdom  for  ever  from  the  obecSence  of  the  papal  see.  After  amu- 
sing Henry  during  two  years  with  all  the  subtleties  and  chicane  which  the 
court  of  Rome  can  so  dexterously  employ  to  protract  or  defeat  any  cause ; 
after  displaying  the  v^hole  extent  of  nis  ambiguous  and  deceitful  policy, 
the  intricacies  of  which  the  English  historians,  to  whom  it  proper^ 
beloiigs,  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trace  and  unravel :  he^  at  last, 
recalled  the  powers  of  the  delegates,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  judge  in 
the  point,  avocated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leaving  the  king  no  other  hope  of 
obtaming  a  divorce,  but  ftt>m  the  personal  decision  ofme  pope  himself. 
As  Clement  was  now  in  strict  alliance  with  the  emperor,  who  had  pur- 
chased his  friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions  wnicb  have  been  mei^ 
tioned,  Henry  despaired  of  procuring  any  sentence  from  the  former  but 
what  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  honour,  however,  and  passions  con- 
curred in  preventing  him  from  relinquishing  his  scheme  of  a  divoite^ 
which  he  determined  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any  rate :  and 
the  continuance  of  Francis's  fnendship  being  necessary  to  couDteibalanot 
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tiie  empetor^s  power,  he,  in  order  to  secure  that,  not  only  oflfej«d  no 
remoDSteDces  against  the  total  neglect  of  their  allies,  in  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  but  s^e  Francis  the  present  of  a  large  sum,  as  a  brother^ 
cootributioQ  towards  the  payment  of  the  ransom  for  his  sons.* 

Soon  after  the  treaty  oT  peace  was  concluded,  the  emperor  landed  in 
Italy  with  a  numerous  tram  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  ana  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  [Aug.  121.  He  ieh  the  goyemment  of  S})ain,  during  his 
absence^  to  the  empress  Isabella.  By  his  lon^  residency  in  that  country, 
he  had  acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  tne  character  of  the  people, 
that  he  could,  perfectly  accommodate  tne  maxims  of  his  govemment  to 
their  genius.  He  could  even  assume,  upon  some  occasions,  such  popular 
manners^  as  ^ned  wonderfully  upon  the  Spaniards.  A  striking  mstance 
of  his  disposition  to  gratify  them  had  occurred  a  few  days  before  he  em- 
barked for  Italy :  he  was  to  make  his  public  entiy  into  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona :  and  some  doubts  haying  arisen  amoqg  the  inhabitants,  whether  ihej 
sboald  receiye  him  as  emperor,  or  as  count  of  Barcelona ;  Charles  instantly 
decided  in  fayour  of  the  latter^  declaring  that  he  was  more  proud  of  that 
ancient  title,  than  of  his  Imperial  crown.  Soothed  with  this  flattering  ex- 
pression of  his  regard,  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclamations  of 
)oy,  and  the  states  oi  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  his  son  Philip, 
as  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  similar  oath  had  been  taken  in  sul 
the  kingdom*  of  Spain,  with  equal  satisfaction.! 

The  emperor  aopeaj^ed  in  Italy  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  con- 
queror. Ambassaoors  from  aU  the  princes  and  states  of  that  country 
attended  bis  court,  waiting  to  receive  his  decision,  with  regard  to  ihtu 
hte.  At  Genoa,  where  he  first  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  acclama- 
tions due  to  the  protects  of  their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Dona  with 
many  marks  of  distinction,  and  bestowed  on  the  republic  several  new 
privueges,  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  the  place  fixed  upon  for  hb  interview 
with  the  pope  [Nov.  5].  He  ^ected  to  unite  in  his  public  entry  into 
that  city  the  state  and  majesty  Uiat  suited  an  emperor,  with  the  humility 
becomii^  an  obedient  son  of  tne  church ;  and  while  at  the  head  of  twentfr 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  able  to  give  law  to  all  Italy,  he  kneeled  down 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  that  very  p€>pe  whom  he  had  so  lately  detained  a 

Srisoner.  The  Italians,  after  suffering  so  much  torn  the  ferocity  and 
centiousness  of  his  armies,  and  after  having  been  long  accustomed  to  form 
in  their  imagination  a  picture  of  Charles,  which  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  barbarous  monarchs  of  the  Goths  or  Huns,  who  had  formerly 
afflicted  their  ^country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  see  a  prince 
of  a  gracefiil  appearance,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  of 
muku-  manners,  and  of  exemplary  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  religion.} 
They  were  still  more  astonbhed  when  he  settled  all  the  concerns  of  the 
princes  and  states  which  now  depended  on  him,  with  a  degree  df 
moderation  and  equity  much  beyond  what  they  had  expected. 

Charles  himself,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  far  ftx>m  intending  to  give 
any  such  extraondinary  proof  of  his  self-denial,  seems  to  have  heen 
resolved  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  superiority  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Italy.  But  various  circumstances  concurred  in  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  very  different  course.  The  progress  of  th« 
Turkish  sultan,  who,  aJter  overrunniD^  Hungary,  had  penetrated  into 
Austria  [Sept  131,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  collect  nb  whole  force 
to  ODpose  that  torrent ;  and  though  the  valour  of  the  Germans,  the  prudent 
coDQuct  of  Ferdinand,  together  with  the  treachery  of  ihe  vizier  [Oct.  16], 
soon  obliged  Solyman  to  abandon  that  enterprise  with  disgrace  and  loss, 
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Ibe  religious  disorders  still  growir^  in  Germany,  rendered  die  presence  of  the 
emperor  highly  necessary  there.*  The  Florentines,  instead  of  giving;  their 
oonsent  to  the  re-establisnment  of  the  Medici,  wirich,  by  the  treaty  of  Barce- 
looa,  the  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  procure,  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  liberty  DY  force  of  arms ;  the  preparations  for  his  journey  had  involved 
him  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this  as  well  as  many  other  occasions,  the 
multiph'city  of  h^  afiairs,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  his  revenues, 
obliged  him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless  ambition  was  apt 
to  form,  and  to  forego  present  and  certain  advantages,  that  he  might  guard 
against  more  remote  out  unavoidable  dangers.  T^arles,  from  all  these 
considerations,  findii^  it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted 
his  part  with  a  good  erace.  He  admitted  Sforza  into  his  presence,  and 
not  onjj  gave  him  a  fiul  pardon  of  all  past  offisnces,  but  granted  him  the 
investiture  of  the  dutchy,  together  with  his  niece  the  kine  of  Denmark's 
dauehter  in  marriage.  He  aDowed  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  Keep  possession 
of  sQl  his  dominions,  adjasting  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the 
pope  with  an  impartiality  not  very  agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to 
a  nnal  acconmiodation  with  the  Venetians,  upon  the  reasonable  condition 
of  their  restoring  whatever  they  had  usurpeci  during  the  late  war,  either 
in  the  Neapditan  or  papal  territories.  In  return  for  so  man]r  concessions, 
he  exactea  considerable  sums  from  each  of  the  powers  with  whom  l^e 
treated,  which  they  paid  without  reluctance,  and  which  afforded  him  the 
means  of  proceeding  on  his  journey  towards' Germany,  with  a  magnificence 
suitable  to  his  dignitjr.f 

1530.]  These  treaties,  which  lestored  tranquillity  to  Italy  after  a  tedious 
war,  the  calamities  of  which  had  chiefly  affected  that  country,  were 
published  at  Bologna  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  amidst  the  univeraal  acclamations  of 
the  people,  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whose  moderation  and  generosity, 
they  ascribed  the  blessiligs  of  peace  which  they  had  so  lone  desired.  The 
Florentines  alone  did  not  partake  of  this  general  joy.  Animated  with  a 
zeal  for  liberty  more  laudable  than  prudent,  they  determined  to  oppose 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  The  Imperial  army  had  already  entered 
their  territories,  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital.  But  though  deserted 
by  all  their  allies,  and  led  without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defended 
themselves  many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  better  success ; 
and  even  when  they  surrendered,  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty.  But  the  emperor, 
fix>m  his  desire  to  gjati^  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations,  and 
abolishing  their  ancient  form  of  government,  raised  Alexander  di  Medici 
to  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  that  state,  which  hb  family  have 
retained  to  the  present  times.  Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orans^, 
Ifae  Imperial  general,  was  killed  during  this  siege.  His  estate  and  tiues 
iescended  to  his  sister  Claude  de  Chalons,  who  was  married  to  Rene, 
count  of  Nassau,  and  she  transmitted,  to  her  posterity  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  the  title  of  princes  of  Orange,  which,  by  their  superior  talents  and 
valour,  they  have  rendered  so  illustrious.^ 

Af^er  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna,  and  the  ceremony  of  his 
coionation  as  king  of  Lombardy,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans  [Feb.  9t 
and  24],  which  me  pope  performed  with  the  accustomed  formalities, 
nothing  detained  Charles  in  Italy  ;§  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey 
to  Germany.  His  presence  became  eveiy  day  more  necessary  in  that 
countiy,  and  was  solicited  with  equal  importunity  by  the  catholics  and  by 
the  fiivourers  of  the  new  doctrines.    During  that  long  interval  of  tran* 
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QuQlity»  which  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  contests  between  hhn  and 
the  pope,  and  his  attention  to  the  war  with  France,  afforded  tbem,  the  latter 
had  ^ned  much  ground.  Most  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  Luther's 
c^iniODS,  had  not  onJy  established  in  their  territories  that  form  of  wor^p 
"which  he  approyed,  out  had  entirely  suppressed  the  rights  of  the  Romisa 
church.  Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their  conduct.  Almost 
one  half  of  the  (Grermanic  body  had  revolted  from  the  papal  see ;  and  its 
authority,  even  in  those  provinces  which  bad  not  hitherto  shaken  off  the 
jroJce,  was  considerably  weakened,  partly  by  the  example  of  revolt  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  partly  by  the  secret  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrine 
even  in  those  countries  where  it  was  not  openly  embraced.  Whatever 
satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  might  have  felt  in  those  events  which  tended  to  mortify  ami  em- 
barrass the  pope,  he  could  not  help  perceiving  now,  that  the  religious 
divisions  in  Germany  would,  in  the  end,  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
Imperial  authorihr.  The  weakness  of  former  emperors  bad  suffered  the 
gn^at  vassals  of  the  empire  to  make  such  successful  enax>achments  upon 
ueir  power  and  prerojgative,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  a  war, 
which  had  often  required  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  strength,  Charles 
hardly  drew  any  effectual  aid  from  Germany,  and  found  that  magnificent 
titles  or  obsolete  pretensions  were  almost  the  only  advants^es  which  he 
had  ^^ained  by  swaying  the  Imperial  sceptre.  He  becamefully  sensible^ 
that  if  he  dia  not  recover  income  degree  the  prerogatives  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  lost,  and  acquire  the  authority  as  well  as  possess  the  name, 
of  head  of  the  empire,  his  nigh  dignity  T^tuld  contribute  more  to  obstruct 
than  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes.  Nothing,  he  saw,  was  more 
essential  towards  attaining  this,  than  to  suppress  opimons  which  might  form 
new  bonds  <^  confederacy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  unite 
tbem  by  ties  stronger  and  more  sacred  than  any  political  connection* 
Nothing  seemed  to  lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design,  than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  estatnisbed  relijgion,  of  which  he  was 
the  natural  protector,  as  the  instrument  of  ext^Miing  his  civil  authority. 
Accordingly,  a  prospect  no  sooner  opened  of  coming  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  pope,  than,  oy  die  emperors  appointment,  a  diet  of  the  emphe 
was  held  at  Spires  [March  16, 15291,  in  order  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  state  of  religion.  The  decree  of  the  diet  assemblefl  there  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
toleration  of  Luther's  opinions,  had  given  great  offence  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  The  greatest  delicacy  of  ad(uess,  however,  was  requisite 
in  proceeding  to  any  decision  more  rigorous.  The  minds  of  men  kept  in 
perpetual  agitation  ny  a  controversy  carried  on,  during  twelve  years,  with- 
out intermission  of  debate,  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  now  inflamed  to  a 
h^  d^ree.  They  were  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  saw  tne  boldest 
of  them  successful.  Having  not  only  abolished  old  rites,  but  substituted 
Dew  f<MiDS  in  tibeir  place,  they  were  influenced  as  much  by  attachment  to 
the  system  which  they  had  embraced,  as  bj  aversion  to  uiat  which  they 
had  abandoned.  Luther  himself,  of  a  spint  not  to  be  worn  out  by  the 
length  and  obstina^  of  the  combat,  or  to  become  remi&s  upon  success, 
continued  the  attack  with  as  much  vigour  as  he  had  begun  it.  His  dis- 
ciples, of  whom  many  equalled  him  m  zeal,  and  some  surpassed  him  in 
leaitung,  were  no  less  capable  than  their  master  to  conduct  the  controversy 
in  the  properest  manner.  Many  of  the  laity,  some  even  of  the  princes 
trained  up  amidst  these  incessant  disputations,  and  in  the  habit  of  listening 
to  the  aii^uraents  of  the  contending  parties,  who  alternately  appealed  to 
them  as  judges,  came  to  be  profoimaly  skilled  in  all  the  questions  which 
were  agitated,  and,  upon  occasion,  could  show  themselves  not  inexpert  in 
any  of  the  arts  with  which  these  theological  encounters  were  m^maged 
It  was  obviouB  firom  all  these  ciicumstancest  that  any  violent  deciskn  of 
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the  diet  must  hare  immediately  predpitated  matters  into  confusioDy  and 
haye  kindled  in  Germany  the  names  of  a  religious  war.  All,  therefore, 
that  the  archduke,  and  the  other  commissioners  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
demanded  of  the  diet,  was,  to  enjoin  those  states  of  the  empire  which  had 
hitherto  obeyed  the  decree  issued  against  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  fiye  hundred  and  twen^-four,  to  perseyere  in  the  obsenratioD 
of  it,  and  to  prohibit  the  odier  states  from  attempting  any  farther  innoya- 
tion  in  religion,  particularly  irom  abolishing  the  mass,  before  the  meeting 
of  a  general  council.  After  much  dispute,  a  decree  to  that  effect  was 
apnroyed  of  by  a  majority  of  yoices.* 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandenbureh,  the  landgraye  of 
Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Lunenburgh,  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  or  free  cities,t  entered  a  sdemn  protest 
against  this  decree,  as  unjust  and  impious  [April  19].  On  that  account 
they  were  distii^uished  by  the  name  of  PROTEST ANTS4  an  appella- 
tion which  has  smce  become  better  known,  and  more  honourable,  oy  its 
beipe  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  sects,  of  whateyer  denominatioo, 
whidi  haye  reyolted  finom  the  Roman  see.  Not  satisfied  with  this  decla- 
ration of  their  di^nt  firom  the  decree  of  the  diet,  the  protestants  sent 
ambassadors  into  Italy,  to  lay  their  grieyances  before  the  emperor,  from 
whom  they  met  with  the  most  discouraging  reception.  Charles  was  at 
ftiAt  time  in  close  union  with  the  pope,  and  solicitous  to  attach  him  inyio- 
lably  to  his  interest.  Durir^  their  long  residence  at  Bologna,  they  held 
many  consultations  concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  extirpating  the 
heresies  which  had  sprung  up  in  Germany.  Clement,  whose  cautious  and 
timid  mind  the  proposal  of  a  general  council  filled  with  horror,  eyen 
beyond  what  popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such  assemblies,  usually  feel^ 
employed  eyery  argument  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  that 
measure.  He  represented  general  councils  as  factious,  ungoyemable,  pre- 
•umptuous,  formidable  to  civil  authority,  and  too  slow  in  their  operations 
to  remedy  disorders  which  required  an  immediate  cure.  Expenence,  he 
said,  had  now  taught  both  the  emperor  and  himself,  that  forbearance  and 
kni^,  instead  of  soothing  the  spirit  of  innovation,  had  rendered  it  more 
enterprising  and  presumptuous ;  it  was  necessaiy,  therefore,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  rigorous  methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  reauired ;  Leo's  sen- 
tence of  excommuflication,  toother  with  the  decree  of  tne  diet  at  Worms, 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  emperor  to 
employ  his  whole  power,  in  order  to  overawe  those,  on  whom  the  reve- 
lence  due  either  to  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  had  no  longer  any 
influence.  Charles,  whose  view^  were  ybtj  difierent  from  the  pope's,  and 
who  became  daily  more  sensible  how  obstinate  and  deep-rooted  the  evil 
was,  thought  of  reconciling  the  protestants  by  means  less  violent,  and  con- 
sidered tM  convocation  of  a  council  as  no  improper  expedient  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of^  success,  that  then  he  would 
exert  himself  with  rigpur  to  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see  those 
stubborn  enemies  of  tne  catholic  faith.§ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  die  emperor  set  out  for  Germany, 
having  already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Augsbui^ 
[March  22, 15:)0].  In  his  journey  towards  the  city,  he  had  many  oppor 
titnities  of  observing  the  disposition  of  the  Germans  with  regard  to  the 
points  In  controversy,  and  found  their  minds  every  where  so  much  irri- 
tated and  inflamed,  as  convinced  him.  that  nothing  tending  to  severity  or 
mour  ought  to  be  attempted,  until  all  other  measures  proved  ineffisctual. 
He  made  his  public  entiy  into  Augsbtug  widi  extraordinaiy  pomp 
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[June  15],  and  found  there  such  a  fidl  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  diet, 
as  was  suitable  both  to  the  importance  of  the  affairs  which  were  to  come 
under  their  consideration,  and  to  the  honour  of  an  emperor,  who,  after  a 
loag  absence,  returned  to  them  crowned  with  reputation  and  success.  His 
presence  seems  to  have  communicated  to  all  parties  an  unusual  spirit  of 
moderation  and  desire  of  peace.  The  elector  of  Saxony  would  not  permit 
Luther  to  accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  he  should  offend  the  emperor 
by  bringing  into  his  presence  a  person  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and 
who  had  TOen  the  author  of  all  those  dissensions  which  it  now  appeared 
80  difficult  to  compose.  At  the  emperor's  desire,  all  the  protestant  princes 
ibrbade  the  divines  who  accompanied  them  to  preach  in  public  during  ^ir 
residence  at  Augsburgh.  For  the  same  reason  they  employed  Melancthon, 
the  man  of  the  greatest  learning,  as  well  as  the  most  pacific  and  gentle 
spirit  among  the  refdnners,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith,  expressed 
in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  regard  for  truth 
would  permit.  Melancthon,  who  seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  contro- 
versy to  envenom  his  stj^Ie,  even  in  writing  purely  polemical,  executed  a 
task  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  disposition  with  great  moderation  and 
address,  xbe  creed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cor^ 
femon  ofAttesbwrgy  horn  the  place  where  It  was  presented,  was  read  pub- 
licly in  the  diet.  Some  popish  divines  were  appointed  to  examine  it; 
they  brought  in  their  animadversions;  a  dispute  ensued  between  them  and 
Melancthon,  seconded  by  some  of  his  brethren ;  but  thouc^h  Melancthon 
then  softened  some  articles,  made  concessions  with  regarato  others,  and 

Eut  the  least  exceptionable  sense  upon  all ;  though  t£e  emperor  himself 
iboored  with  great  earnestness  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties ;  so  many 
marks  of  dbtinction  were  now  established,  and  such  insuperable  barriers 
placed  between  the  two  churches,  that  all  hopes  of  bringing  about  a 
coalition  seemed  utteriy  desperate.* 

From  the  divines,  among  whom  his  endeavours  had  been  so  unsuccessful, 
Charles  turned  to  the  princes  their  patrons.  Nor  did  he  find  them,  how 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to  oblige  the  emperor,  more 
disposed  than  the  former  to  renounce  their  opinions.  At  that  time  zeal  for 
religion  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  to  a  degree  which  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  that  live  in  an  age  when  the  passions 
excited  by  the  first  manifestation  of  truth,  and  the  first  recoveir  ofliberty, 
have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  operate.  This  zeal  was  then  of  such 
strength  as  to  overcome  attachment  to  their  political  interest,  which  is 
commonly  the  predominant  motive  amoi^  princes.  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  ol  the  protestants,  though  solicited 
teparatefy  by  the  emperor,  and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those 
advantages  which  it  was  known  they  were  most  solicitous  to  attain, 
refused,  with  a  fortitude  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  to  abandon  what  they 
deemed  the  cause  of  God,  tor  the  sake  of  any  earthty  acquisition.!  Every 
scheme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  protestant  party  proving  abortive, 
Dothine  now  remained  for  the  emperor  but  to  take  some  vigorous  measures 
towards  asserting  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  established  church. 
These,  Campe^io,  the  papal  nuncio,  bad  always  recommended  as  the  only 
proper  and  effectual  course  of  dealing  with  such  obstinate  heretics.  In 
compliance  with  his  opinions  and  remonstrances,  the  diet  issued  a  decree 
JNov.  19], condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  protestants; 
forbidding  any  person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as  taught  them ;  enjoining 
a  strict  ODservance  of  the  established  rites ;  and  pro&ibiting  any  further 
innovation  under  severe  penalties.  All  orders  of  men  were  required  to 
assist  with  their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execu- 
tioD ;  and  such  as  refused  to  obey  it  were  declared  incapable  of  acting  as 

•  Seekoid.  lib.  li.  199,  Abc    Abr.  Sealteti  Annalei  EirangeUel  ap.  Heran.  Von  dir  Hm4.  Hlak. 
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judges,  or  of  appearine  as  parties  id  the  Imi>erial  chambery  the  siqpreioe 
court  oi  judicature  b  the  empire.  To  all  which  was  subjoined  a  promisey 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  pope,  requinne  him  to  call  a 

feneral  council  within  six  months,  in  order  to  terminate  aS  controyersies 
y  its  sovereign  decisions.* 

The  seyerity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the 
most  violent  persecutions,  alarmed  the  protestants,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  emperor  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  of  those  cala- 
mities which  were  ready  to  faU  on  ike  church,  oppressed  the  feeble  spirit 
of  Melancthon ;  and,  as  if  the  cause  had  already  been  desperate,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther,  who  during  the 
meetin?  of  the  diet  had  endeavoured  to  confirm  and  animate  his  party  by 
severaltreatises  which  he  addressed  to  them,  was  not  disconcerted  or  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect  of  this  new  danger.  He  coniforted  Melancthony 
ana  his  other  desponding  disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandoD 
those  truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such  laudable  boldness.f 
His  exhortations  made  the  deeper  impression  upon  them,  as  they  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  that  time  by  the  account  of  a  combination  amon^  the 
popish  princes  of  the  empire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion, 
to  which  Charles  himsell  had  acceded.t  This  convinced  them  that  it  was 
■ecessaiy  to  stand  on  their  guard ;  and  that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the 
success  of  their  cause,  depended  on  union.  Filled  with  this  dread  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  concemii^  the  conduct  proper  for 
themselves,  they  assembled  at  Smalkalde.  There  they  concluded  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  against  all  ag^ressors§  [Dec.  22],  by  which  they  formed 
the  protestant  states  of  the  eiqpire  into  one  regular  body,  and  b^'nning 
already  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kiru^ 
of  France  and  Finland,  and  to  implore  them  to  patronise  and  assist  their 
new  confederacy. 

An  affair  not  connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  fiir 
courting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitious  views  en- 
larged m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  grandeur,  had  formed 
a  scheme  of  continuing  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  present  junc- 
ture was  favourable  for  the  execution  of  that  design.  The  emperor^s  arms 
*4)ad  been  every  where  victorious ;  he  had  given  law  to  all  Europe  at  the 
late  peace ;  no  rival  now  remained  in  a  condition  to  balance  or  to  control 
him :  and  ihe  electors,  dazzled  with  (he  splendour  of  his  success,  or  over- 
awed by  the  greatness  of  his  power,  durst  scarcely  dispute  the  will  of  a 
prince^  whose  solicitations  carried  with  them  the  authority  of  commands. 
Nor  did  he  want  plausible  reasons  to  enforce  the  measure.  The  affairs  of 
his  other  kingdoms,  he  said,  obliged  him  to  be  oAen  absent  from  Germany ; 
the  growing  disorders  occasioned  by  the  controversies  about  religion,  as 
well  as  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of  the  Turks,  who  continually 
threatened  to  break  in  with  their  desolatii^  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  reauired  the  constant  presence  of  a  prince  endowed  with  prudence 
capable  oi  composing  the  former,  and  with  power  as  well  as  valour  suffi- 
cient to  repel  the  latter.  His  brother  Ferdinand  possessed  these  qualities 
in  an  eminent  deme ;  by  residing  long  in  Germany,  he  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  manners ;  having  been  present 
almost  from  the  firet  rise  of  the  religious  dissensions,  he  knew  what  reme- 
dies were  most  proper,  what  the  Germans  could  bear,  and  how  to  apply 
them ;  as  his  own  dominions  lay  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natural 
defender  of  Germany  a^inst  the  invasions  of  the  infidels,  beiqg  prompted 
by  interest  no  less  than  ne  would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 
These  aignments  made  little  impression  on  the  protestants.    Ejqperience 
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taught  tbeniy  that  nothiittf  had  contribiited  more  to  the  undisturbed  promn 
of  Uieir  opinions,  than  toe  interregnum  after  Maximilian's  death,  uie  lonr 
absence  of  Charies,  and  the  slackness  of  the  reins  of  government  whi^ 
these  occasioned.  Conscious  of  the  advantages  which  their  cause  had 
derived  from  this  relaxation  of  government,  thej  were  unwilling  to  render 
it  more  vigorous,  bv  giving  themselves  a  new  and  a  fixed  master.    They 

Serceived  clearly  the  extent  of  Charles's  ambition,  that  he  aimed  at  ren- 
ering  the  Imperial  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  arnl  would  of  course 
establish  in  the  empire  an  absolute  dominion,  to  which  elective  princes 
could  not  have  aspired  with  equal  facility.  They  determined  ^erefore  to 
m>pose  the  election  of  Ferdinand  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  rouse 
ibeir  countrymen,  by  their  example  and  exhortations,  to  withstand  this 
encroachment  on  their  liberties.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  accordingly,  not 
only  refused  to  be  present  at  the  electoral  coUeee,  which  the  emperor 
summoned  to  meet  at  Cologne  [January  5,  15311,  but  insfructed  his  eld^ 
son  to  appear  there,  and  to  protest  against  the  election  as  informal,  illegal, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  golden  bull,  and  subversive  of  the  liberties 
of  the  empire.    But  the  other  electors,  whom  Charles  had  been  at  mat 

Sains  to  ^in,  without  regarding  either  his  absence  or  protest,  chose  rer- 
inand  king  of  the  Romans,  who  a  few  days  after  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.* 

When  the  protestants,  who  were  assembled  a  second  time  at  Smalkalde, 
received  an  account  of  this  tnmsaction,  and  heard  at  the  same  time,  that 
prosecutions  were  commenced,  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  against  some  of 
their  number,  on  account  of  their  religious  principles,  the^  thoue^ht  it  ne- 
cessary, not  only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy,  but  immediately  to 
despatch  their  ambassadors  into  France  and  England  [Feb.  29].  Francis 
haa  observed,  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  the  reputation  which  the 
emperor  had  acquired  by  his  seeming  disir|terestedness«nd  moderation  m 
settling  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  beheld  with  great  concern  the  successful 
step  which  he  had  taken  towards  perpetuatiiig  and  extending  his  authority 
in  Germany  by  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Komans.  Nothing,  however, 
would  have  been  more  impolitic  than  toprecipitate  his  kingdom  into  a  new 
war  when  exhausted  by  extraordinary  extorts,  and  discouraged  by  ill  success, 
before  it  had  got  time  to  recruit  its  strength,  or  to  forget  past  misfortunes. 
As  no  provocation  had  been  eiven  by  me  emperor,  and  hardly  a  pretext 
ibr  a  rupture  had  been  affordea  him,  he  could  not  violate  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  be  himself  had  so  lately  solicited,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of 
all  Europe,  and  being  detested  as  a  prince  void  of  probity  and  honour. 
He  observed,  with  neat  joy,  powerful  factions  beginning  to  form  in  the 
empire;  he  listened  with  toe  utmost  eagerness  to  the  complaints  of  the 
protestant  princes,  and,  without  seeming  to  countenance  tneir  religious 
opinions,  determined  secretly  to  cherish  those  sparks  of  political  disKX>rd 
which  might  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a  flame.  For  this  purpose,  he 
sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  in  France,  into  (Ger- 
many, who,  visiting  the  courts  of  the  malecontent  princes,  and  heightening 
their  ill  humour  by  various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance  between  them  and 
his  master,!  whicn,  though  concealed  at  that  time,  and  productive  of  ix> 
immediate  effects,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  union  fatal  on  many  occasions 
to  Charles's  ambitious  projects ;  and  showed  the  discontented  princes  of  Ger- 
many, where,  for  the  luture,  they  might  find  a  protector  no  less  able  than 
willing  to  undertake  their  defence  against  th^  eocroachments  of  the 
emperor. 

The  king  of  England,  highly  incensed  against  Charles,  in  complaisance 
to  whom  t^  pope  nad  long  retarded,  and  now  openly  opposed  his  divorce^ 
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was  no  leas  disposed  than  Francis  tp  strenrthen  a  league  which  ndgfat  he 
rendered  so  formidable  to  the  emperor.  But  his  favourite  prefect  of  iht 
divorce  led  him  into  such  a.-labynnth  of  schemes  and  negotiations,  and  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  so  intent  on  abolishicff  the  papal  jurisdiction  in 
England,  that  he  had  no  leisure  fpr  foreign  a&irs.  This  obliflred  him  to 
rest  satisi6ed  with  Giving  general  promises,  together  with  a  small  supply  io 
money,  to  the  contederates  of  Smalkalde.* 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinced  Charles  that  this  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence 
and  rigour ;  ti^at  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  he  had  already 
proceeded  with  imprudent  precipitation ;  and  that  it  was  more  his  interest 
to  consolidate  Germany  into  one  united  and  v^rous  body,  than  to  divide 
and  enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  The  protestants,  who  were  considerable  as 
well  by  their  numbers  as  by  their  zeal,  had  acquired  additional  weieht  and 
importance  by  their  joining  in  that  confederacy  into  which  the  ra^  steps 
taken  at  Augsburg  had  forced  them.  Having  now  discovered  their  own 
strength,  Ihey  despised  die  decisions  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  and  being 
secure  of  foreign  protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  the  empire  at 
defiance.  At  the  same  time  the  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  the 
friendship  of  an  irresolute  and  interested  pontiff  was  not  to  be  relied  on : 
and  Solyman,  in  order  to  repair  the  discredit  and  loss  which  his  aims  had 
sustained  in  ^  former  campaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with 
more  numerous  forces.  ^On  aU  these  account^  especially  the  last,  a  speedy 
accommodation  with  the  malecontent  princes  became  necessair,  not  ordy 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  future  schemes,  but  for  ensuring^  nis  present 
safety.  Negotiations  were,  accordingly,  carried  on  by  his  dnnection  with 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates ;  after  many  delays,  occasioned 
by  their  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  and  of  each  other,  ailer  mnumerable  dif* 
ficulties,  arising  from  the  indexible  nature  of  religious  tenets,  which  cannot 
admit  of  bein^  altered,  modified,  or  relinquished  in  the  same  manner  as 
points  of  political  interest,  terms  of  pacification  were  aereed  upon  at  Nu» 
rembeig  [July  23],  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Katisbon  [Aug.  3]. 
In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated.  That  universal  peace  be  established  m 
Germany,  until  the  meetii^  of  a  general  council,  tne  convocation  of  which 
within  SIX  naontln  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure ;  That  no  person 
shall  be  molested  on  account  of  religion ;  That  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  all 
processes  begun  by  the  Imperial  chamber  against  protestants,  and  the 
sentences  already  passed  to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared  void.  On 
their  part,  the  protestants  enga^d  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their 
forces  m  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  Turks.!  Thus,  dj  their  firmness  in 
adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the  unanimity  with  wmch  they  uiged  all 
their  claims,  and  by  theu-  dexterity  in  availing  themselves  of  the  emperor's 
situation^  the  protestants  obtained  terms  which  amounted  almost  to  a  tole- 
ration of  their  religion ;  all  the  concessions  were  made  by  Charies,  none 
by  them ;  even  the  favourite  point  of  their  approving  his  brother's  election 
was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  protestants  oi  Germans,  who  had  hitherto 
been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  henceforth  to  be  considered  as 
a  political  body  of  no  small  consequence.^ 

1532.]  The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solyman's  having 
entered  Hungaiy  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  brought  the 
deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to  a  period :  the  contingent  both  of 
troops  and  money,  which  each  prince  was  to  fumisn  towards  toe  defence  of 
the  empire,  having  been  already  settled.  The  protestants.  as  a  testimony 
of  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinaiy 
lealy  and  brought  into  the  field  forces  which  exceeded  in  number  the  quota 
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»md  QQ  them ;  iSbe  catholics  imitatiiie  their  example,  one  of  the  greatest 
best  appointed  araiies  that  had  ever  oeen  levied  lo  Germany,  assembled 
near  Vienna.  Being  joined  by  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under 
the  marquis  del  Guasto ;  by  some  heavy  armed  cavalry  from  the  Low-Coun- 
tries:  and  by  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  had  raisea  in  Bohemia,  Austria^ 
and  his  other  territories^  it  amounted  in  all  to  ninety  thousand  disciplined 
foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse^  besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of  irregulars. 
Of  this  vast  army,  worthy  the  first  prince  in  Christendom,  the  emperor  took 
the  command  in  person ;  and  madsind  waited  in  suspe^  the  issue  of  a 
decisive  battle  between  the  two  greatest  n^iarcbs  in  the  worid.  But  each 
of  tlieqa  dreading  the  other's  power  and  goft  fortune,  they  both  conducted 
their  -operations  with  such  excessive  caution,  tiiat  a  campaign,  for  which 
toch  immense  preparations  had  been  made,  ended  without  any  memorable 
event  fSeptember  and  October].  Solyman,  finding  it  impossible  to  eain 
grouna  upon  ati  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  his  guard,  marched  bad  to 
Constantinc^le'  towaras  the  end  of  autumn.*  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  such 
a  martial  age,  when  every  gentleman  was  a  soldier,  and  every  prince  a 
general,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Charles,  who  had  already  carried  on 
such  extensive  wars,  and  g^ned  so  many  victories,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  inops.  In  this  first  essay  of  his  arms,  to  have  opposed  such  a  leader 
as  Solyman  was  no  small  honour ;  to  have  obliged  him  to  retreat,  merited 
yetr  considerable  praise. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  the  elector  of  Saxony  died  [Aug. 
161,  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  son  John  Frederick.  The  reformation 
rattier  gained  than  lost  by  that  event ;  tbe  new  elector,  no  less  attached  than 
his  predecessors  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  they 
had  held  at  the  head  of  the  piotestant  party,  and  defended,  with  the  boldU 
DesB  and  zeal  of  youth,  that  cause  which  they  had  fostered  and  reared  with 
the  caution  of  more  advanced  age. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  Charles,  impatient  to  revisit 
Spain,  set  out  on  his  way  thither,  for  Italy.  As  he  was  extremely  desirous 
or  an  interview  vfith  the  pope,  they  met  a  second  time  at  Bologqa,  with  the 
same  external  demonstrations  of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  little  of 
that  confidence  which  had  subsisted  oetween  them  dunng  their  late  negoti- 
ations there.  Clement  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  proceed- 
\m  at  Augsbuig ;  his  concessions  with  r^ard  to  the  speedy  convocation 
ofa  councjl,  having  more  than  cancelled  aU  the  merit  of  the  severe  decree 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  The  toleration  granted  to  the  pro- 
testants  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  more  explicit  promise  concerning  a  council, 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  irritated  him  still  farther.  Charles, 
however,  partly  from  conviction  that  the  medin^  of  a  council  would  be  at- 
tended with  aalutaiy  effects,  and  partly  fix>m  bis  desire  to  please  the  Ger- 
mans, having'  solicited  the  pope  by  his  ambassadors  to  call  that  assembly 
without  delay,  and  now  urging  the  same  thing  in  person,  Clement  was 
(^atly  embarrassed  what  reply  he  should  make  to  a  request  which  it  was 
indecent  to  refuse,  and  dangerous  to  erant.  He  endeavoured  at  first  to  di- 
vert Charles  from  the  measure ;  but,  finding  him  inflexible,  he  had  recourse 
to  artifices,  which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the  calling 
of  that  assembly.  '  Under  the  plausible  pretext  of  itBt'being  previously 
■ecettary  to  settle,  with  all  parties  concerned,  the  place  of  the  council's 
meeting ;  the  manner  of  its  proceedings ;  the  right  of  the  persons  who  should 
be  admitted  to  vote ;  and  the  authority  of  their  Acisions ;  he  despatched  a 
nuncio,  accompanied  hy  an  ambassador  fi'om  the  emperor,  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony  as  head  of  the  protestants.  With  retard  to  each  of  these  articles, 
inextricable  difficulties  and  contests  arose.  The  protestants  demanded  a 
oomdl  to  be  held  in  Germany;  the  pope  insis|tf»a  thatil|fBllOaid%io0t^ 
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Italy :  thej  contended  that  all  points  in  dispute  should  be  detennined  bj 
the  words  of  holy  scripture  alone  :  he  considered  not  only  the  decrees  of 
the  churchy  but  the  opuions  of  fatners  and  doctors,  as  of  equal  autboritj ; 
they  required  a  free  council,  in  which  the  divines,  commissioned  by  different 
churches,  should  be  allowed  a  voice ;  he  aimed  at  modelling  the  council  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  render  it  entirely  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  Above 
all,  the  protestants  thought  it  unreasonable  that  they  should  nind  themselves 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a  council,  before  they  Knew  on  what  principles 
these  decrees  were  to  be  founded,  by  what  peisons  they  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced, and  what  forms  of  proceeaing  they  would  observe.  The  pope 
maintained  it  to  be  altogether^nnecessair  to  call  a  council,  if  those  who 
demanded  it  did  not  previously  declare  tneir  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  its 
decrees.  In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of  points,  many  expedients  were 
proposed,  and  the  negotiations  spun  out  to  such  a  len^,  as  effectually 
answered  Clement's  purpose  of  putting  off  the  meeting  ofa  council,  without 
drawing  on  himself  the  whole  infamy  of  obstructing  a  measure  which  all 
Europe  deemed  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  churcn.* 

Together  with  this  negotiation  about  calling  a  councfl,  the  emperor 
carried  on  another,  which  oe  had  still  more  at  heart,  for  securing  the  peace 
established  in  Italy.  As  Francis  had  renounced  his  pretensions  in  that 
country  with  great  reluctance,  Charles  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  would 
lay  hold  on  the  first  pretext  afforded  him,  or  epibrace  the  first  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  of  recovering  what  he  had  lost.  It  became  neces- 
saiy  on  this  account  to  take  measures  for  assemblii^  an  army  able  to  op- 
\  pose  him.  ^  As  his  treasury,  drained  by  a  long  war,  could  not  supply  the 
sums  requisite  for  keeping  such  a  body  constantly  on  foot,  he  attempted  to 
throw  that  burden  upon  his  allies,  ana  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
dominions,  at  their  expense,  by  proposing  that  the  Italian  states  should  enter 
into  a  league  of  defence  against  aU  invaders ;  that,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger,  an  army  should  be  raised  and  maintained  at  the  pommon  charge ; 
and  that  Antonio  de  Leyva  should  be  appointed  the  generalissimo.  Nor 
was  the  proposal  unacceptable  to  Clement,  though  for  a  reason  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  induced  the  emperor  to  roaxe  it.  He  hoped  by  this 
expedient,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  German  and  Spanish  veterans,  which 
had  so  long  filled  all  the  powers  in  that  countiy  with  terror,  and  still  kept 
them  in  subjection  to  the  Imperial  yoke.  A  leagiie  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded [Feb.  24, 1533]  •  all  the  Italiati  states,  the  Venetians  excepted,  ac- 
ceded to  it  ^  the  sum  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  furnish 
towards  maintaining  the  army  was  fixed ;  the  emperor  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  troops  *ivhich  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  his  allies,  and  which  he  was 
unable 'any  longer  to  support.  Having  disbanded  part  of  them,  and  re- 
moved the  rest  to  Sicily  and  Spain,  he  embarked  on  ooard  Dorians  galleys, 
and  arrived  at  Barcelona  [April  22j.t 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  for  securing  the  peace  of  Germany, 
and  maintaining  that  system  which  he  had  established  in  Italy,  the  emperor 
became  eveiy  da^  more  and  more  apprehensive  that  both  would  be  soon 
disturbed  by  the  mtrigues  or  arms  of  the  French  king*  His  apprehensions 
were  well  founded,  as  nothing  but  the  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs  could 
have  brought  Francis  to  give  his  consent  to  a  treaty  so 'dishonourable  and 
disadvantageous  as  that  (m  Cambra^ :  he,  at  the  very  time  of  ratifying  it* 
had  formed  a  resolution  to  observe  it  no  longer  than  necessity  compeilea 
'^^m^  and  took  a  solemn  latest,  though  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
against  several  articles  in  tne  treaty,  particularly  that  whereby  be  renouocea 
^  ajltpretensions  to  the  dujtchy  of  Milan,  as  unjust,  injurious  to  his  heirs,  and 

;.  Invalid.  •r^Qne^of  the  crq^n  laveyers,  by  his  command,  entered  a  protest  to 
,the\^sameH>Sfl>o^9^  the  like  secrecy,  when  the  ratification  of  the 
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treaty  was  reratered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.*  Francis  seems  to  haTa 
thou^t  that,  b^  employing  an  artifice  unworthy  of  a  kin^»  destiuctiye  of 
pubhc  faith,  ana  of  the  mutual  confidence  on  which  all  transactions  between 
nations  are  founded,  he  was  released  from  any  obligation  to  perform  the 
most  solemn  promises,  or  to  adhere  to  the  most  sacred  engagements.  From 
the  moment  he  concluded  the  peace  of  Cambray.  he  wished  and  watched 
for  an  opportum'ty  of  violating  it  with  safety.  He  endeavoured  for  that 
reason  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with  the  kmg  of  England,  whose  friend- 
ship he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  He  put  the  militaiy  force 
of  bis  own  kingdom  on  a  better  and  more  respectable  footing  than  ever. 
He  artfiiUy  fomented  the  jealousy  and  discontent  of  the  German  princes. 
But  above  all,  Francis  laboured  to  break  the  strict  confederacy  which 
subsisted  between  Charies  and  Clement :  and  he  had  soon  the  satisfaction 
to  observe  the  appearances  of  dis^[ust  and  alienation  arising  in  the  mind  of 
Chat  sus|Hcious  and  interested  pontiff,  which  gave  him  hopes  that  their  union 
would  not  be  lasting.  As  the  emperor's  decision  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  had  ^atly  irritated  the  pope,  Francis  aggravated  the  iniustice  of 
that  proceeding,  and  flattered  Cfement  that  die  papal  see  would  find  in 
him  a  more  impartial  and  jm4ess  powerful  protector.  As  the  importunity 
with  which  Charles  demanded  a  council  was  extremely  offensive  to  the 
pope^  Francb  artfully  created  obstacles  to  prevent  it,  ana  attempted  to  di- 
vert the  German  princes,  his  allies,  fiom  insisting  so  obstinately  on  that 
polntt  As  the  emperor  had  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  Clement  by 
cootributiflg  to  ajpgrandize  his  family,.  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him 

Sr  the  same  irresistible  bait,  moposing  a  marriage  between  his  second  son 
enry  duke  of  Orieans,  and  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  the  pope's  cousin 
Laurence  di  Medici.^  On  the  first  overture  of  this  match,  the  emperor 
could  Botpersuade  himself  that  Francis  really  intended  to  debase  the  royal 
blood  of  France,  by  an  alliance  with  Catharine,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
to  lately  private  citizens  and  merchants  in  Florence,  and  believed  that  he 
meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse  the  ambitious  pontiff  He  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  effice  the  impression  which  such  a  dazzlii^  offer 
m^t  hare  made,  by  promising  to  break  off  the  marriage  which  had  been 
agreed  on  between  his  own  niece  the  kiqg  of  Denmark's  daughter,  and  the 
£ke  of  Milan,  and  to  substitute  Catharine  in  her  place.  But  the  French 
ambassador  producing  unexpectedly  full  powers  to  conclude  the  marriage 
treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  this  expedient  had  no  effect.  Clement 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  an  honour  which  added  ^uch  lustre  and  di^ty 
to  the  house  of  Medici,  that  he  ofifered  to  grant  Catharine  the  investiture 
of  considerable  territories  in  Italy,  by  way  of  portion ;  he  seemed  ready  to 
support  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  ancient  claims  in  that  country,  and  con- 
sented to  a  personal  interview  with  that  monarch.;^ 

Charies  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meeting,  in  which  nothing 
was  likely  to  pass  but  what  would  be  of  detriment  to  nim ;  nor  could  he 
bear,  after  he  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in  his  own  territo- 
ries, that  Clement  should  bestow  such  a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rival, 
as  to  venture  on  a  voyage  by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  Francis  in  tnelPrench  domink>ns.  But  the  pope's  eagerness  to 
accomplish  the  match  overcame  all  the  scruples  of^  pride,  or  fear,  or 
jealousy,  which  would  probably  have  influenced  him  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  interview,  notwithstanding  several  artifices  of  the  emperor  to 
preyent  it,  took  place  at  Marseilles  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  demon- 
strations of  eonfidence  on  both  sides  [October]  ;  and  the  marriage,  which 
the  ambition  and  abilities  of  Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel  as  pernicious 
to  France,  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonourable,  was  consummated.    But 
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whatever  schemes  may  have  heen  secretly  concerted  by  die  pope  and 
Francis  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orieans.  to  whom  hie  father  proposed  to 
make  over  all  his  rights  in  Italy ;  so  carelul  were  they  to  avoia  living  any 
cause  of  offence  to  tbe  emperor,  that  no  treaty  was  concluded  he^een 
them  ;*  and  even  in  the  marriage-articles,  Catharine  renoupced  all  damis 
and  pretensions  in  Italy,  except  to  the  dutchy  of  Urhino.t 

But  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  carrying  on  these  negotiations,  and 
forming  this  connection  with  Francis,  which  gave  so  great  umhrage  to  the 
emperor,  such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Clement*s  character,  that 
he  suffered  tiie  latter  to  direct  all  his  proceeding^  widi  regard  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular,  than 
if  the  most  cordial  union  had  still  subsisted  between  them.  Hemy^s  suit 
for  a  divorce  had  now  comtiiiued  near  six  years ;  during  all  which  period 
the  j^pe  negotiated,  promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  nothing.  After 
beanng  repeated  delays  and  disappointments  loneer  than  could  have  been 
expected  m>m  a  prince  of  such  a  choleric  and  impetuous  temper,  the 
panenoe  of  Heniy  was  at  last  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  applied  to 
another  tribunal  for  that  decree  which  he  had  solicited  in  vain  at  Rcune. 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  by  a  sMtence  founded  on  the  autho- 
rity of  universities,  doctors,  and  rabbles,  who  had  been  consulted  with 
respect  to  the  point,  annulled  the  king's  marriage  widi  Catharine ;  her 
daughter  was  aeclared  illegitimate ;  and  Anne  Boleyn  acknowledged  as 
queen  of  England.  At  the  same  time  Heniy  began  not  only  to  ne^^lect 
and  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  bad  hitherto  courted,  but  to  make  inno- 
vations in  the  church,  of  which  he  had  formeriy  been  such  a  zealous 
defender.  Clement,  who  had  already  seen  so  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms revolt  from  the  holy  see,  became  apprehensive  at  last  that  England 
might  imitate  their  example,  and  partly  from  his  solicitude  to  prev^t  that 
fatal  blow,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French  kincr's  solicitations,  de- 
termined to  ^ve  Heniy  such  satisfaction  as  might  stul  retain  him  within 
tiie  bosom  of  the  churcn  rMarch  23].  But  the  violence  of  the  cardinals, 
devoted  to  the  emperor,  aid  not  allow  the  pope  leisure  for  executing  this 
prudent  resolution,  and  hurried  him,  with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the  Roman 
aee,  to  issue  a  bull  rescinding  Cranmer's  sentence,  confirmiitt^  Heniy 's  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  and  declaring  him  excommunicated,  if,  within  a  time 
specified,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife  he  had  taken,  and  return  to  her 
whom  he  had  deserted.  Enraeed  at  this  unexpected  decree,  Henry  kept 
DO  longer  any  measures  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  his  subjects  seconded 
his  resentment  and  indication ;  an  act  of  pariiaraent  was  passed,  abolishing 
the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  England ;  by  anotner,  the  kin^  was 
declared  supreme  head  of  the  church,  aixi  all  the  authority  of  whidi  the 

Sopes  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  That  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
ominion  which  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of  which  the  founda- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep,  being  no  longer  suppcNrted  by  the 
Veneration  of  the  people,  was  overturned  in  a  moment.  Heniy  himself 
with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  bis  character,  continued  to  defend  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction.  He  alter- 
nately persecuted  the  protestants  for  rejecting  the  former,  and  the  Catho- 
lics lor  acknowledging  the  latter.  But  his  subjects,  beine  once  i>erm]tted 
to  enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  me  precbe  point 
prescribed  by  him.  Having  been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  break 
some  of  their  fetters,  they  were  so  imi>atient  to  shake  off  what  still  re- 
mained,} that,  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  a  total  separation  was  made  from  the  church  of  Rome  in 
articles  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jurisdiction. 
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A  short  delay  mig^ht  hare  saved  the  see  of  Rome  from  aQ  the  unhappy 
coosequeDces  df  Clement's  rashness.  Soon  after  his  sentence  against  Heniy, 
he  fell  into  a  lane^uishing  distemper,  which  gradually  wasting  his  constitu- 
tioii»  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  fSept.  25],  the  most  ^unfortunate,  both 
dunqg  its  continuance,  and  by  its  erocte,  that  the  church  had  known  for 
many  ages.  The  yeiy  day  on  which  the  cardinals  entered  the  conclave 
[Oct.  13],  they  raised  to  tne  papSd  throne  Alexander  Faniese,  dean  of  the 
aacred  college,  and  the  oldest  member  of  that  body,  who  assumed  the 
naoie  of  Paw  HI.  The  account  of  his  promotion  was  received  with  extra* 
ordinary  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  people  of  Rome,  highly  pleased,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  see  the  crown  of  St.  Peter 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Persons  more  capable  of  judg- 
ing, filmed  a  favourable  presage  of  his  administration,  from  the  experience 
which  he  had  acquired  under  four  pontificates,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
prudence  and  moderation  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  in  a  statioQ 
of  mat  eminence,  and  during  an  active  period  that  requhed  both  taleots 
ana  address.* 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  continuance  of  its  peace  to  the  de^ 
of  Clement ;  for  although  no  traces  remain  in  histoiy  of  any  league  con- 
cluded between  him  and  Francis,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  dial  he 
would  have  seconded  the  operations  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  that  ha 
might  have  gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  family  possessed  of 
the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  and  another  in  Milan.  But  upon  the 
election  oi  Paul  III.  who  had  hitherto  adhered  uniformly  to  the  Imperial 
interest,  Francis  found  it  necessaiy  to  suspend  his  operations  for  some  timet 
and  io  put  off  the  commencement  of  hostilities  a^inst  die  emperor,  on 
which,  before  the  death  of  Clement,  he  had  been  fully  determined. 

^  While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  a  war  which  had 
hitherto  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  his  subjects,  a  transaction  of  a  very 
singular  nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  Among  many  beneficial  and 
salutary  effects  of  which  the  reformation  was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was 
attended,  as  must  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events  wherein  men  are  con- 
cerned, with  some  consequences  of  an  opposite  nature.  When  the  human 
mind  is  roused  by  grand  objects,  and  agitated  by  stroi^  passions,  its  ope- 
rations acquire  such  force,  that  they  are  apt  to  become  irregular  and  extra- 
▼agant.  Upon  any  ereat  revolution  in  reli^on,  such  irreg^arities  abound 
most,  at  that  particular  period,  when  men,  Laving  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  their  ancient  principles,  do  not  yet  fuUy  comprehend  the  nature,  or  feel 
the  obli^tion  of  those  new  tenets  which  they  have  embraced.  The  mind 
in  that  situation,  pushing  forward  with  the  lx>ldness  which  prompted  it  to 
reject  established  opinions,  and  not  guided  by  a  clear  knowledj^  of  the 
system  substituted  m  their  place,  disdains  all  restraint,  and  nins  mto  wild 
notions,  which  often  lead  to  scandalous  or  imnunral  conduct.  Thus,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  many  of  the  new  converts  havi^  re- 
nounced their  ancient  systems  of  religious  faith,  and  bein^  but  impeifecUy 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  broached  the 
most  extravagant  opinions,  equally  subversive  of  piety  and  virtue ;  all 
which  errors  disappeared  or  were  exploded  when  tne  knowledge  of  reli* 
gioo  increased,  and  came  to  be  more  generally  diffused.  In  like  manner, 
soon  after  Luther's  appearance,  the  rashness  or  ignorance  of  some  of  his 
disciples  led  them  to  publish  tenets  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  which 
being  proposed  to  men  extremely  illiterate,  but  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a 
time  when  their  minds  were  occupied  chiefly  with  religious  speculations, 
gained  too  easy  credit  and  authonty  among  them.  To  these  causes  must 
Be  imputed  ttie  extravagances  of  Muncer,  in  the  year  one  thousand  p:vt 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  as  well  as  the  rapid  prcgtess  which  his  opinioot 
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made  among  die  peasants ;  but  though  the  insurrection  excited  by  that 
fanatic  was  soon  suppressedi  several  of  his  followers  lurked  in  ditfeiedt 
places,  and  endeaTOured  privately  to  propa^te  his  opinions. 

In  those  provinces  of  Upper  Germanji  which  had  already  been  so  cnielly 
wasted  by  their  enthusiastic  rage,  the  mae^istrates  watched  their  motions 
with  such  severe  attention,  that  many  of  tnem  found  it  necessaiy  to  retire 
into  other  countries,  some  were  punished,  others  driven  into  exUe,  and 
their  errors  were  entirely  rooted  out.  But  in  the  Netheriands  and  West- 
phalia, where  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  opinions  was  more  udkaowUf 
and  guarded  against  with  less  care,  they  ^  admittance  into  several  tdwns, 
and  spread  the  infection  of  their  principles.  The  most  remarkable  of 
their  religious  tenets  related  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  as  they 
contended,  ought  to  be  administered  only  to  persons  grown  up  to  years  of 
understanding,  and  should  be  performed  not  by  sprinkung  them  witn  water, 
but  by  dipping  them  in  it :  for  this  reason  the^  condemned  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  rebaptising  all  whom  they  admitted  into  their  society,  the 
sect  came  to  be  aistioguished  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists.  To  this  pecu- 
liar notion  concemii^  oaptism,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  founded 
on  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  contains  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human  society,  they  added  other 
principles  of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous  nature.  They 
maintained  that,  among  Christians  who  had  the  precepts  of  the  goepel  to 
direct,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  mag^btracy^  was 
not  only  unnecessaiy,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  tl^ir  spiritual 
liberty ;  that  the  distinctions  occasioned  b^  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth,  beinr 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  considers  all  men  as  equa^ 
should  oe  entirely  abolished ;  that  alj  Christians,  throwing  their  posses- 
sions into  one  common  stocky  should  live  together  in  that  state  of  equality 
which  becomes  members  of  the  same  family ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of 
nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  had  imposed  any  re- 
straints upon  men  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wives  which  they  might 
marry,  they  should  use  that  liberty  which  (rod  himself  had  granted  to  the 
patriarchs. 

Such  opinions,  propagated  and  maintained  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and 
boldness,  were  not  long  without  producing  the  violent  effects  natural  to 
them.  Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haeriem. 
and  John  Boccold,  gt  Beukels,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leyden,  posse^sea 


wanted  the  talents  requisite  in  desperate  enterprises,  great  resolution,  the 
appearance  of  sanctity,  bold  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and 

Slausible  manner  of  discoursing,  they  soon  rained  many  converts.  Among 
3ese  were  Rothman,  who  had  fiist  preached  the  protestant  doctrine  in 
Munster,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a  citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable 
eminence.  Embofdened  by  the  countenance  of  such  disciples,  they  openly 
taught  their  opinions  :  and  not  satisfied  with  that  liberty^  they  made  several 
attempts,  jdiough  witnout  success,  to  become  masters  ot  the  town,  in  order 
to  eet  their  tenets  established  by  public  authority.  At  last,  having  secrethf 
called  in  their  associates  from  &e  neighbounng  country,  they  suddenly 
took  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  senate  house  in  the  nieht  time,  and 
running  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  and  horrible  howungk 
cried  out  alternately,  •*  Repent  and  be  baptised,"  and  "  Depart  ye  unrodly.'* 
The  senators,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with  the  more  sober  dti- 
zens,  whether  papists  or  protestants,  terrified  at  their  threats  and  outcries, 
fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  a  £rantic  multi- 
tude, consisting  chiefly  of  strangers  [February.]  Nothing  now  remaining 
to  overawe  or  control  them,  they  set  about  modelling  the  government  acooitP 
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ing  to  their  own  wild  ideas :  and  though  at  first  they  showed  so  much 
reverence  for  the  ancient  constitution,  as  to  elect  senators  of  their  own 
sect,  and  to  appoint  Cnipperdolin^  and  another  proselyte  consuls,  this  was 
nothing  more  than  form ;  for  all  their  proceedings  were  directed  hy  Mat- 
Hdasy  who,  in  the  style,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered  his 
commands,  which  it  was  instant  death  to  disobey.  Having  begun  with 
encouragiDg  the  multitude  to  pillage  the  churclies,  and  deface  their  orna* 
ments ;  ne  enjoined  them  to  destroy  all  books  except  the  bible,  as  useless 
or  impious  j  he  ordered  the  estates  of  such  as  fled  to  be  confiscated,  and 
sold  to  the  mhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country ;  he  commanded  eveiy  man 
to  bring  forth  his  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  effects,  and  to  ky 
them  at  his  feet ;  Qie  wealth  amassed  by  these  means  he  deposited  in  a 
public  treasury,  and  named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  use  o 
HL  The  members  of  this  commonwealth  being  thus  brought  to  perfect 
equality,  he  commanded  all  of  them  to  eat  at  taoles  prepared  in  pubhcy 
and  even  prescribed  the  dishes  which  were  to  be  served  up  each  day. 
Having  fimshed  this  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  case  vyas  to  provide  lor 
fbe  deience  of  the  city ;  and  he  took  measures  for  that  purpose  with  a 
prudence  which  savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  collected  large 
ma^zines  of  eveiy  kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  fortifications^ 
obl^ing  every  person  without  distinction  to  work  in  his  turn;  he  formed 
such  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  regular  bodies,  and  endeavoured 
to  add  the  stabili^  of  discipline  to  the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.  He 
sent  emissaries  to  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Low-Countries,  inviting  thein  to 
assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion, 
that  from  thence  they  mi^ht  set  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  their  dominion.  Me  himself  was  unwearied  in  attending  to  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect ;  animating  his  disci- 
pies  by  his  own  example  to  decline  ik^  labour,  as  well  as  to  submit  to  every 
oardsbip ;  and  their  enthusiastic  passions  being  kept  from  subsiding  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophecies,  they  seemed 
leady  to  undertake  or  to  suffer  any  thing  in  maintenance  of  their  opinions* 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Munster  having  assem« 
bled  a  considerable  army,  advanced  to  besiege  the  town.  On  his  approach^ 
Matthias  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops,  attacked  one  quar- 
ter of  his  camp,  forced  it,  and  after  great  slaughter  returned  to  the  city 
loaded  with  glonr  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with  this  success,  he  appeared 
next  day  brandishing  a  spear,  and  declared,  that,  in  imitation  of  Gideon, 
he  would  go  forth  with  a  nandful  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of  the  ungodly. 
Thirty  persons  whom  he  named,  followed  him  without  hesitation  m  this 
wild  enterprise  [May],  and,  rushii^  on  the  enemy  with  firantic  courage, 
were  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  death  of  their  prophet  occasioned  at  first  great 
consternation  amora^  his  disciples :  but  Boccold,  by  the  same  gifts  and  pre- 
tensions which  had  gained  Matthias  credit,  soon  revived  their  spirits  and 
hopes  to  such  a  degree,  that 'he  succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  the 
same  absolute  direction  of  all  their  affairs.  As  he  did  not  possess  that 
enterprising  courage  which  distinguished  his  predecessor,  he  satisfied  him- 
self with  canyin^  on  a  defensive  war :  and  without  attempting  to  annoy 
the  enemy  by  sallies,  he  waited  for  toe  succours  he  expected  irom  tlm 
Low-Countries,  the  arrival  of  which  Was  often  foretold  abd  promised  by 
their  prophets.  But  though  less  daring  in  action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a 
wilder  enthusiast,  and  of  more  unbounded  ambition.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  having,  by  obscure  visions  and  prophecies,  prepared 
the  multitude  for  some  extraordinary  event,  he  stripped  himself  naked,  and, 
marching  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  lliat  the 
kii^dom  of  Sion  was  at  hand ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should 
be  brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted."  In  order  to 
&lfil  this,  he  commaDded  the  chuidies,  as  the  most  lo%  buildings  in  the 
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city,  to  be  kyelled  with  the  g^round ;  he  degraded  the  senators  choien  by 
Matthias,  and  depriving  CDipperdoling  of  the  coosulahip,  the  highest  office 
in  the  commonwealth,  appomted  him  to  execute  the  lowest  and  most 
in£unoQS,  that  of  common  nangman,  to  which  strange  transition  the  other/ 
agreed,  not  only  without  murmuring,  but  with  the  utmost  joy ;  and  such 
was  the  despotic  rigour  of  Boccold^s  administration,  that  he  was  called 
almost  every  day  to  perfonn  some  duty  or  other  of  his  wretched  function. 
In  place  of  the  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve  judges,  accordmg  to 
the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  preside  in  all  affisiirs ;  retaim'ng  to  hunself 
the  same  authority  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  as  legislator  of  that 
people. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titles,  which  were  not  supraney 
a  prophet  whom  he  had  gained  and  tutored,  bavins^  called  the  miutitiide 
together,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God«that  Jcmn  Boccold  ^ould  be 
king  of  Sion,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  Uavid.    John  kneeling  down, 

'  accepted  of  the  heavenly  call  [June  24],  which  he  solemdy  protested  had 
been  revealed  likewise  to  himself,  ana  was  immediately  acknowledged  as 

-  monarch  by  the  deluded  multitude.  From  that  moment  he  assumed  all 
the  state  and  pomp  of  royalty.  He  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  clad 
in  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  garments.  A  bible  was  carried  on  his 
one  hand,  a  naked  sword  on  the  ouier.  A  great  body  of  guards  accom- 
panied him  when  he  appeared  in  public.  He  coined  money  stamped 
with  bis  own  image,  ana  appointed  the  great  officers  of  his  household  and 
kingdom,  among  whom  Cnipperdoling  was  nominated  governor  of  the  city, 
as  a  reward  for  his  former  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Boccold  began  to  discover 
passions,  which  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  or  indulged  only  in  secret 
As  the  excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed  in  every  9g^  to  lead 
to  sensual  gratifications,  the  same  constitution  that  is  susceptible  of  the 
former,  being  remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the  prophets 
and  teachers  to  harangue  the  people  for  several  days  concerning  the  law- 
fulness, and  even  the  necessity,  of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which  they 
asserted  to  be  one  of  the  privilc^s  granted  b^  God  to  the  saints.  When 
their  ears  were  once  accustomed  to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their  pas- 
sions iodamed  with  the  prospect  of  such  unbounded  indul^nce,  he  hiinself 
set  them  an  example  ot  using  what  he  called  their  Christian  liberty,  by 
marrying  at  once  three  wives,  among  which  the  widow  of  Matthiaa,  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  was  one.  As  be  was  allured  by  beauty,  or 
the  love  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the  number  of  his  wives,  until 
they  amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the  widow  of  Matthias  was  ^  only 
one  dignified  with  the  title  of  Qpeen,  or  who  shared  with  him  the  splen- 
dour ^kI  ornaments  of  royalty.  AAer  the  example  of  their  prophet,  the 
multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  licentious  and  uncontrolled 
gratification  of  their  desires.  No  man  remained  satisfied  with  a  single 
wife.  Not  to  use  their  Christian  liberty  was  deemed  a  crime.  Persons 
were  appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  young  women  grown  up  to 
maturity,  wjiom  they  instantly  compelled  to  marry*  Together  with 
polygamy,  freedom  of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attendfant,  was  introduced, 
and  became  a  new  source  of  corruption.  Every  excess  was  committedy 
of  which  the  p;issions  of  men  are  capable,  when  restrained  neither  by  the 
authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of  decency  ;*  and  by  a  monstrous  and 

*  Proi^MUB  et  condonatomm  aatorttate  Jozta  et  exemplo,  tota  uite  ad  raplendas  polcbCRlBaa 
quafeque  foBmlnaa  ditearaum  Mt  Nee  intra  pauooa  diet,  m  tanta  iMMninum  turba  fere  lUla  lepertm 
eM  r.upra  annum  dedmum  quaitum  qtus  ■Uipnam  pawa  non  fueriu  Lamb  Hoftent.  p.  3^  valfB 
▼iris  quinaa  e«e  nxores,  pluribns  aenaa,  nonnuUia  aepienas  et  octonaa.  Podlaa  supra  dmledmini 
utKdM  annum  staltm  amare.  Id.  305.  Nemo  una  contentus  fUlt,  ne(|ae  colqoam  extra  eAMMfll 
▼iris  immaturas  continenti  ease  licuit.  td.  307.  Tacebo  tUc,  nt  sit  sous  honor  auriboa,  qoaaia 
barbarie  et  maliUa  usi  sunt  in  puelUs  Tittendls  nondum  aptis  matrimonlo.  Id  quod  mihl  oeq^e  ei 
▼ano,  neque  ex  vulfi  sermoaibus  hamtom  est,  sad  eat  i»  v^taia,  cui  cumMC  vlrtataraM  " 
Ailt,  aadltaa.   Jok.  Oofvinw,  310. 
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almost  incredible  coDJuDctJoo,  yoluptuousness  was  eng^raAed  on  rd%kl^ 
and  dissolute  riot  accompanied  the  austerities  of  fanatical  devotion. 

Meanwhile  the  Gennan  princes  were  highly  ofiended  at  the  insult  oflfeied 
to  their  dignity  by  Boccold's  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal  honours ; 
and  the  profligate  manners  of  nis  followers,  which  were  a  reproach  to  the 
Christian  name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  horror.  Luther,  who 
had  testified  against  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearance,  now  deeplr 
lamented  its  progress,  and  having  exposed  the  delusion  with  great  strengui 
of  aigumeot,  as  well  as  acrimoinr.of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the  states 
of  Grermany  to  put  a  stop  to  a  &enzy  no  less  pernicious  to  society,  than 
fatal  to  reli^on.  The  emperor,  occupied  with  other  cares  and  project^ 
had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  such  a  distant  object ;  but  the  princes  of  the 
empire  assembled  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and 
money  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who  being  unable  to  keep  a  sufficient 
army  on  foot,  had  converted  the  siege  of  the  town  into  a  blockade  [1535}. 
The  forces  raised  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  were  put  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  experience,  who  approactiing  the  town  towards 
the  end  of  spring,  in  the  year  1535,  pressed  it  more  closelj*  than  farmerir ; 
but  found  the  iortifications  so  strong,  and  so  diligently  guarded,  that  be 
durst  not  attempt  an  assault  It  was  now  about  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptists  had  established  their  dominion  in  Munster;  they  had  dnriog 
that  time  undergone  prodigious  fati^e  in  working  on  the  f^tifications,  sM 
perfoiming  mifitary  duty.  Notwithstanding  £e  prudent  attentioB  of 
their  king  to  provide  kr  their  subsistence,  and  his  ^ijgal  as  well  as  regiilar 
econoniy  in  their  public  meals,  they  began  to  feel  the  approacn  of 
famine  [May].  Several  small  bodies  of  their  brethren,  who  were  advan- 
cing to  their  assistance  horn  the  Low-Countries,  had  been  intercepted  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  and  while  all  Germany  was  readf  to  combine  against  diem, 
they  had  no  prospect  of  succour.  But  such  was  the  ascendant  which 
Boccold  had  acquued  over  the  multitude,  and  so  powerful  the  fascination 
of  enthusiasm,  tluit  their  hopes  were  as  sanguine  as  ever,  and  they  heark* 
ened  with  implicit  credulity  to  the  visions  and  predictions  of  tneir  pro- 
phets, who  assured  them  that  the  Almighty  would  speedily  interpose  in 
order  to  deliver  the  city.  The  faith,  bowever,  of  some  few,  shaken  by 
the  violence  and  len^  of  their  sufferings,  began  to  fail ;  but  bein^  sus- 
pected of  an  inclination  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  thej  were  punished 
with  immediate  death,  as  guilty  of  impiety  in  distrusting  the  power  of 
God.  One  of  the  king's  wives,  having  uttered  certain  words  which  implied 
some  doubt  concerning  his  divine  mission,  he  instantly  called  the  whole 
number  together,  and  commanding  the  blasphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to 
kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head  with  bis  own  hands ;  and  so  far  were  the 
rest  fiom  expressing  any  horror  at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they  joined  him  in 
dancine  with  a  £rantic  joy  around  the  bleeding  body  of  their  companion. 

By  mis  time  [June  1  J,  tne  besieged  endured  the  utmost  rigour  of  famine ; 
but  they  chose  rather  to  suffer  hardships,  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking 
to  humanity,  than  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  oA^d  them  by  the 
bishop.  ^  last,  a  duerter,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  service,  being 
either  lett  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  any  kmger 
iq  bear  such  distress,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.  He  informed  tl^ir 
general  of  a  weak  part  in  the  fortifications  which  he  had  observed,  and 
asanrine  him  that  tne  besieged,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  kept 
watch  there  widi  little  care ;  he  offered  to  lead  a  party  thither  in  the  nu^ht 
The  {MToposal  was  accepted,  and  a  chosen  boch-  of  troops  am>ointe<r  for 
the  service ;  who,  scaling  the  walls  unperceiveO,  seized  one  of  the  gates, 
and  admitted  the  rest  of  the  army.  Tne  Anabaptists,  though  suiprned, 
defended  themselves  in  the  market-place  with  valour,  nefehtened  by  des- 
pair;  but  beipg  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  surrounded  on  evciy  band* 
most  of  them  were  slainy  and  the  remainder  taken  prisoom  £Jub9  ^J* 
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AmoQ^  the  last  were  the  king  and  Cnipperdding.  The  king,  loaded  with 
chains^  was  canied  from  city  to  city  as  a  spectacle  to  epratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  all  then:  insults.  His  spirit,  ho>yeyer, 
was  not  broken  or  humbled  by  this  sad  reverse  of  his  condition :  and  he 
adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  nis  sect 
After  this,  he  was  brought  back  to  Munster,  the  scene  of  his  royalty  and 
crimes,  and  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  at  lingering  tor- 
tures, all  which  he  bore  with  astonishing  fortitude.  This  extraordinaiT 
man)  who  had  been  able  to  acquire  such  vnazing  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  his  followers,  and  to  excite  commotions  so  dangerous  to  society,  waa 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age.* 

Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kin^om  of  the  Anabaptists  came  to  an 
end.  Their  principles  havinsr  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low-Countries,  the 
party  still  subsists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but  by  a  vcny 
sineular  revolution,  this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  saneuinaiy  at  its  first  origin, 
ham  become  altogether  innocent  and  pacific.  Holding  it  unlawfiil  to  waspe 
war,  or  to  accjot  of  civil  offices,  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  privaV^citizens,  and  by  tiieir  industiy  and  charity  endeavour  to 
make  reparation  to  human  society  for  the  violence  committed  by  their 
founders.!  A  small  number  of  this  sect,  which  is  settled  in  England, 
retains  its  peculiar  tenet  concerning  baptism,  but  without  any  dangerous 
mixture  of  enthusiasm. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptbts,  though  it  drew  general  attention,  did 
not  so  entirely  engross  the  pnnces  of  Germany,  as  not  to  alk>w  leisure  for 
other  transactions.  The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  the  con- 
federates at  Smalkalde,  beg^  about  this  time  to  produce  ^at  effects. 
Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtembere,  having  been  expellea  his  donunions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hunched  and  nineteen,  on  account  of  hb  violent  and 
<^>preative  administration,  the  house  of  Austria  had  got  possession  of  his 
dutchy.  That  prince  having  now  by  a  long  exile  atoned  for  the  errors  in 
his  conduct,  which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inexperience  than  of  a  tyran- 
nical disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general  compassion.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesee,  in  particular,  his  near  relation,  warmly  espoused  his 
interest,  and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  inheritance, 
fiut  the  king  of  the  Komans  obstinately  refiised  to  relinquish  a  valuable 
acquisition  which  his  family  had  mac(e  with  so  much  ease.  The  land- 
grave, unable  to  compel  him,  applied  to  the  kine;  of  France,  his  new  ally. 
Francis,  eaeer  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  distressing  the  house^  of 
Austria,  and  desirous  of  wresting  nom  it  a  territonr  which  eave  it  footing 
and  influence  in  a  part  of  Germany  at  a  distance  from  its  other  dominioitty 
encouraged  the  landgrave  to  take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a 
lam  sum  of  mooej.  This  he  employed  to  raise  troops :  and  marching 
with  great  expedition  towards  Wurtembeig,  attacked,  deteated,  and  dis- 
persed a  considerable  body  of  Austrians,  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  countiy.  All  the  duke*s  subjects  hastened,  with  emulation,  to  receive 
their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with  that  authority  which  is  still 
eqjoyed  hj  hb  descendants.  At  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  the  pro* 
testant  religion  was  established  in  his  dominions.^ 

Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  thb  unexpected  blow,  not  dartag  to 
attack  a  prince  whom  all  the'protestant  powen  in  Germany  were  ready 
to  support,  judgjed  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  whicb» 
ID  the  most  ample  form,  he  recognised  hb  title  to  the  dutchy.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  lanagraye's  operations,  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemteg, 

^WM.lMjkc  TomoltODm AaabapHftinim in)« nirat. Am, Laroberto Hortenfo aaetove a|k 
Bevdlan,  toI.  1L  p.  988,  Jtc.  De  BflierabiU  Monaaterienflam  OMdionai  kc.  Ac  ilbeUos  ABtooA 
Oorrlnl  ap.  Scar.  313.  AnnalM  Anabaptittid  a  Joh.  Henrico  Ottlo,  4to.  Basiles,  1S7S.  Oor. 
BaMbaebioa  Hiat.  Anab.  edit  1637,  p.  140.  f  Bayla  Dicdon.  art  jinabt^tM,         t  BitiA. 
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kayine  ^coitiYinced  Ferdinand  tiiat  a  rapture  with  a  league,  so  formidable  as 
that  of-  Smalkalde,  wad  to  be  ayoided  with  the  utmost  care,  he  entered 
fikewise  into  a  negotiation  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  that 
nnioD,  and  by  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion  and 
others  of  advantage  to  the  elector  himself,  he  prevailed  on  him,  together 
with  his  confederates,  to  acknowledge  his  tiUe  as  kin^  of  the  Romans. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any  such  precipitate  or  irregular 
election  in  times  to  come,  it  was  agreed  that  no  person  should  hereafter 
be  promoted  to  that  dignity  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  dec- 
tors  :  and  the  emperor  soon  after  confirmed  this  stipulation.* 

These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  Protestants,  and  the  close  union 
into  which  the  king  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  enterine  with  the  princes 
of  that  party,  gave  great  offence  at  Rome.  Paul  III.,  though  he  had  de- 
parted nom  a  resolution  of  his  predecessor,  never  to  consent  to  the  calling 
of  a  general  council,  and  had  promised,  in  the  first  consistory  held  after 
his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  that  assembly  so  much  desired  by  all 
Christendom,  was  no  less  enraged  than  Clement  at  the  inqpvations  in  Gei^ 
many,  and  no  less  averse  to  any  scheme  for  reforming  ei^er  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  or  the  abuses  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  havine  been  a 
witness  of  the  universal  censure  which  Clement  had  incurred  by  his  obsti- 
nacy with  regard  to  these  points,  he  hoped  to  avoid  the  same  reproach  1^ 
the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  he  proposed  a  council ;  flattering  him- 
self, however,  that  such  difficulties  would  arise  concerning  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present,  and  the  order 
of  their  proceedinfi^s,  as  would  effectually  defeat  the  intention  of  those 
who  demanded  that  assemUy?  without  exposii^  hinoself  to  any  imputa- 
tion for  refusii^  to  call  it.  With  this  view  he  oespatched  nuncios  to  the 
several  courts,  m  order  to  make  known  his  intention,  and  that  he  had  fixed 
on  Mantua  as  a  nroper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council.  Such  difficul- 
ties as  the  pope  naa  foreseen,  immediately  presented  themselves  in  a  great 
Dumber.  The  French  king  did  not  approve  of  the  pUce  which  Paul  had 
chosen,  as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessary  be  loo  great 
in  a  town  dtuatea  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  kine  of  England  not  oi^ 
concurred  with  Francis  in  uigin^  that  objection,  out  r^sed,  besides,  to 
acknowledge  any  council  called  m  the  name  and  by  the  authoritjr  of  the 
pope.  The  German  protestants  having  met  together  at  Smalkalae  [Dec 
121,  insisted  on  their  ordinal  demand  of  a  council  to  be  held  in  Germany, 
and  pleading  the  emperor's  promise,  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon 
to  that  efifect,  declared  that  they  would  not  consider  an  assembly  held  at 
Mantua  as  a  legal  or  free  representative  of  the  church.  By  this  diversity 
of  sentiments  and  views,  such  a  field  for  intrigue  and  negotiation  opened, 
as  made  it  easy  for  the  pope  to  assume  the  merit  of  being  eager  to  assem- 
ble a  council,  while  at  tne  same  time  he  could  put  off  its  meeting  at  plea- 
sure. The  protestants  on  the  other  hand,  suspecting  his  designs,  and  sen* 
sible  of  the  importance  which  diey  derived  from  their  union,  renewed  £nr 
ten  jeara  the  league  of  Smadkalde,  which  now  became  stronger  and  more 
ibrmidable  by  die  accession  of  several  new  members. f 

Daring  th^  transactions  in  Germany,  the  emperor  undertook  his  famous 
enterprise  a^^ainst  ^e  piratical  states  in  Africa.  That  part  of  the  African 
contiDent  lymg  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  anciently 
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t  Thki  mgve  W8f  concluded  Decemker,  (me  UKMUttid  five  tamdred  and  Udrty-flre,  but  not  at* 
tanded  or  «ipMd  in  form  till  September  In  UwfoUowlncvear.  Tbeprinceiwbo  acceded  to  it  wer«, 
John  elector  of  Saxony.  Bmeat  dake  of  Bnuurwick.  Pboip  landgraTo  of  Hesie,  Ulrlc  duke  of  Www 
tembetf,  Baraim  and  Pnillp  dnkee  of  Pomerania,  John,  George,  and  Joachtm,  nincet  of  Anlialt» 
Gebliard  and  Albret,  connts  of  Manafield,  William  count  of  Nanau.  Tbe  cidea  Straabarg,  Mnroik. 
berg,  Coanance,  Ulm,  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  ReutUnRen,  HaObron,Mcminengen,  Llndaw.CanipeB, 
Ua^mbrac,  Wlndabelm.  Aagrirarg ,  Francfoct,  Eal^ig,  Bnmawick,  GoOu,  Hanover,  Gottingeo, 
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fbnned  the  kiogdoHis  of  Maudtania  and  Massylia,  together  with  &e  vepublio 
of  Carthage,  amd  which  is  now  known  by  the  general  name  of  Barbaiy, 
had  imdergone  many  revolutions.  Subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a 
province  of  their  empire.  When  it  was  conquered  afterwards  by  the  Van- 
dals, they  erected  a  Kingdom  there.  That  being  overturned  by  Belisarius, 
the  coontiy  became  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  so 
mitil  it  was  ovenun,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  cent^iry,  t^  the  rapid 
wad  irresistible  arms  of  the  Arabians.  It  remained  for  some  time  a  part  of 
that  vast  empire  which  the  caliphs  governed  with  absolute  authority.  Its 
immense  distance,  however,  firom  the  seat  of  government,  encourafi:ed  the 
descendants  of  those  leaders  who  had  subdued  the  country,  or  the  chie&  of 
the  Moors, .its  ancient  inhabitants,  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  assert  their 
independence.  The  calijphs,  who  derived  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  more  fitted  tor  making  conquests  than  for  preserving  them, 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  acts  of  rebellion  which  the^  could  not  prevent ; 
and  Barbary  was  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  of  which  Morocco,  Alrieis^ 
and  Tunis  were  the  most  considerable.  The  inhabitants  of  these  kii^oms 
were  a  mixed  race.  Arabs,  negroes  from  the  southenvprovinces,  and  Moors, 
either  natives  of  Alrica,  or  who  had  been  expelled  out  of  Spain ;  all  zealous 
professors  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  inflamed  agamst  Christianity 
with  a  bigotted  hatred  proportional  to  their  ignorance  and  barbarous 
manners. 

AmoDji^  these  people,  no  less  daring,  inconstant,  and  treacherous,  than  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  same  countr^  described  by  the  Roman  historians, 
frequent  seditions  broke  out,  and  many  changes  in  government  took  place. 
These,  as  they  affected  only  the  internal  state  of  a  country  extreme!^  bar- 
barous, are  but  little  known^  and  deserve  to  be  so ;  but  about  the  banning 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  a  sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  by  render* 
ii^  the  states  of  Barbaiy  formidable  to  the  Europeans,  hath  made  their 
history  worthy  of  more  attention.  This  revolution  was  brought  about  by 
persons  bom  m  a  rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  sudi  iUus- 
trious  part  Home  and  Hayradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  Isle  of  Les- 
bos, prompted  by  a  restless  and  enterprising  spirit,  forsook  their  father's 
trade,  ran  to  sea,  and  joined  a  crew  ot  pirates.  They  soon  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  valour  and  activity,  and  becoming  masters  of  a  small 
brigantine,  carried  on  their  infamous  trade  with  such  conduct  and  success, 
that  they  assembled  a  fleet  of  twelve  galleys,  besides  many  vessels  of 
smaller  force.  Of  this  fleet,  Home,  the  elder  brother,  called  Barbarossa, 
from  the  red  colour  of  his  beard,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin  second  in 
command,  but  with  almost  equal  authority.  They  called  themselves  the 
friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  pf  all  who  sail  upon  it ;  and  their  names 
soon  became  terrible  from  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those  of  Gibral- 
tar. Toeether  with  their  fame  and  power,  their  ambitious  views  extended, 
and  while  acting  as  corsairs,  they  adopted  the  ideas,  and  acquired  the 
talents  of  conquerors.  They  often  carried  the  prizes  which  they  took  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  mto  the  ports  of  Barbaiy,  and  enriching  the  in- 
habitants by  toe  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  their 
crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  every  place  at  which  they  touched.  The 
convenient  situation  of  these  harbours,  lying  so  near  the  greatest  commer- 
cial states  at  that  time  in  Christendom,  made  the  brotners  wish  for  an 
establishment  in  that  countiy.  An  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this 
quickly  presented  itself,  which  they  dia  not  sufifer  to  pass  unimproved. 
Eutemi,  king  of  Algiers,  having  attempted  several  times,  without  success, 
to  take  a  fort  which  the  Spanish  governors  of  Oran  had  built  not  far  from 
his  capital,  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose 
iralour  the  Africans  considered  as  irresistible.  The  active  corsair  gladly 
accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  leaving  his  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet 
[I6l6]y  marched  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men  to  AlgieiSy  where  be 
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was  receired  as  ttieir  deli? erer.  Such  a  force  gave  him  the  commaBd  of 
the  town  ^  and  as  he  perceived  that  the  Moors  neither  suspected  him  of 
any  bad  mteotioDS,  nor  were  capable  with  their  light-armed  troops  of  op* 
posing  his  disciplined  veterans^  he  secretly  murdered  the  ihoparch  whom  he 
iiad  come  to  assist,  and  proclaimed  himself  kin^  of  Algiers  in  lus  stead.  The 
authoritj  which  he  hau  thus  boldly  usurped,  ne  endeavoured  to  establish 
by  arts  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  whom  he  had  to  goyem ;  by 
lioerahty  without  bounds  to  those  who  favoured  hb  promotion,  and  by 
cruelty  no  less  unbounded  towards  all  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  distrest 
"Sot  satisfied  with  the  throne  which  he  bad  acquired,  he  attacked  the  neigh- 
bouring king  of  Tremecen,  and  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  ad^ed 
bis  dominions  to  those  of  Algiers.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  mfest 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  with  fleets  which  resembled  the  armaments  of 
a  great  monarch,  rather  than  the  light  squadrons  of  a  corsair.  Their  fre- 
quent and  cruel  devastations  obliged  Charles,  about  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  [1518],  to  furnish  the  marquis  de  Comares,  governor  of  Oi^  with 
troops  sufficient  to  attack  him.  That  officer,  assisted  by  the  dethroned 
king  of  Tremecen,  executed  the  commission  with  such  spirit,  that  Barba- 
rossa's  troops  berog  beat  in  several  encounters,  be  himself  was  shot  up  in 
Tremecen.  AAer  defeMing  it  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was  overtaken  in 
attempting  to  make  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  fought  with  an  bbstinate 
valour,  worthy  his  former  fame  and  exploits. 

His  brother  Hayradin.  known  hlcewise  by  the  name  of  Barbarossay  as- 
iomed  the  sceptre  of  Algiers  with  the  same  ambition  and  abilities^  but 
with  better  fortune.  His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the  arms  oi^  the 
Spaniards,  which  had  full  occupation  in  the  wars  amon^  the  European 
powers,  he  reflated  with  admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his 
kingdom,  earned  on  his  naval  operations  with  great  vigour,  and  extended 
his  conquest  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  But  perceiving  that  tl^  Moors 
and  Anms  submitted  to  his  government  widi  the  utmost  reluctance,  and 
being  afraid  that  his  continual  depredations  would,  one  day,  draw  upon 
him'  the  arms  of  the  Christians,  he  put  his  dominions  under  the  protectbn 
of  the  Grrand  Seignior,  and  received  from  him  a  body  of  Turkisn  soldiers 
sufficient  for  his  security  against  his  domestic  as  well  as  his  foreign  enemies. 
At  last,  the  fame  of  his  exploits  daily  increasing,  Sohrman  offered  him  the 
command  of  the  Turicish  fleet,  as  the  only  person  whose  valour  and  skill 
in  naval  afi&irs  entitled  him  to  command  against  Andrew  Dona,  the  greatest 
tea-officer  of  that  a£;e.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  and  with  a  wonderful  versatility  of  mind,  mingling  the  arts 
of  a  courtier  with  the  boldness  of  a  corsair,  g^Jned  the  entire  confidence 
both  of  the  sultan  and  his  vizier.  To  them  ne  communicated  a  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  of  makine  himself  master  of  Tunis,  the  most  flourish- 
ing kingdom,  at  that  time,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  this  bein^  approved 
of  by  them,  he  obtained  whatever  he  demanded  for  carrying  it  into 
execution. 

Hb  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  founded  on  the  intestine 
divisions  m  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Mahmed,  the  last  king  of  that  countiy. 
having  thirty-four  sons  by  different  wives,  appointed  Muley-Hacsen,  one  or 
the  youngest  among  them,  to  be  his  successor.  That  weak  prince,  who 
owed  this  preference,  not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  ascendant  which  his 
mother  had  acquired  over  a  monarch  doating  with  aj^e,  first  poisoned  Mah- 
med his  father  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  altenng  his  destination  with 
respect  to  the  succession ;  and  then,  with  the  barbarous  policy  which  pre- 
vaiis  wherever  polygamy  is  permitted,  and  the  right  oi  succession  is  not 
precisely  &ced,  he  put  to  death  all  his  brothers  whom  he  could  get  into  his 
power.  Alcaschid,  one  of  the  eldest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  his  rage ; 
and  finding  a  retreat  among  the  wandering  Arabs,  made  several  attemptt. 
hj  the  assistance  of  some  of  their  chiefe,  to  recover  the  throne,  which  oC 
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right  i>eIoDged  to  hhn.  But  these  proying^  unsuccessfuly  and  the  Ar^iht, 
mm  their  natural  levity,  being  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  meidfeis 
brother,  he  fled  to  Algiers,  the  only  place  of  refuge  remaining,  and  impWed 
the  protection  ol  Barbarossa,  vrho,  discerning  at  once  all  the  advanliiget 
which  mieht  be  gained  by  supporting  hia  tide,  received  him  with  c^t^eiy 
possible  demonstration  of  friendship  and  respect.  Beioff  ready,  at  that 
time,  to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  ne  easily  persuaded  AJraschid,  whose 
ea^einess  to  obtain  a  crown  disposed  him  to  believe  or  undertak?  any 
thing,  to  accompany  him  thither,  promising  him  effectual  assistance  from 
Solyman,  whom  he  represented  to  be  the  most  generous,  as  well  a»  most 
powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  But  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, tfaffiin  the  treacherous  corsair,  regardless  of  all  his  promi&es  to 
him,  opened  to  the  sultan  a  plan  for  conquering  Tunis,  and  nnnezing  it  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of  this  exiled  princt^  and 
co-operating  with  the  party  in  the  kingdom  which  was  ready  to  declare  in 
his  favour.  Solyman  approved,  with  too  much  facility,  of  this  perfidious 
proposal,  extremely  suitable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  but  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  ffreat  prince.  A  powerful  fleet  and  numerous  anny  were 
soon  assembled;  at  the  sight  of  v^hich  the  credulous  Alraschid  nattered 
himself  that  he  should  soon  enter  his  capital  in  triumph. 

But  just  as  this  unhappy  prince  was  going  to  emoaik,  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  die  sultan,  shut  up  in  the  seraglio,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifjy  vessels 
towards  Africa.  After  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  spreading  terror 
through  every  part  of  that  counSy,  he  appeared  before  Tunis ;  and  landing 
his  men,  e^ave  out  that  he  came  to  assert  the  right  of  Alraschid,  whom  he 
pretended  to  have  left  sick  aboard  the  admiral  galley.  The  fort  of  Goktta, 
which  commands  the  bay,  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  partly  by  his  own 
address,  partly  by  the  treachery  of  its  commander ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Tunis,  ^eary  of'^Muley-Hascen's  government,  took  arms,  and  declared  for 
Alraschid  with  such  zeal  and  unanimity  as  obliged  the  former  to  fly  so 
precipitately,  that  he  left  all  his  treasures  behind  him.  The  gates  tvere 
immediately  set  open  to  Barbarossa,  as  the  restorer  of  their  lawful  sove» 
reign.  But  when  Alraschid  himself  did  not  appear,  and  when  instead  of 
his  name,  that  of  Solyman  alone  was  heard  among  the  acclamations  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  nuux^hii^  into  the  town,  the  people  of  Tunis  began  to 
suspect  the  corsair's  treachery.  Their  suspicions  oeing  soon  converted 
into  certainty,  they  ran  to  arms,  with  the  utmost  fiiiy,  and  surrounded  the 
citadel,  into  which  Barbarossa  had  led  his  troops.  But  having  foreseen 
such  a  revolution,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it ;  he  immediately  turned 
against  them  the  artillery  on  tbe  ramparts,  and  by  one  brisk  discharge,  dift- 

{)ersed  the  numerous  but  undirected  assailants,  and  forced  them  to  acknow* 
edge  Solyman  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  submit  to  himself  as  his  viceroy. 
His  first  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  thus  got  pos* 
session,  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  stren^hened  the  citadel 
which  commands  the  town :  and  fortifying  the  Goletta  m  a  regular  manner, 
at  vast  expense,  made  it  the  principal  station  for  his  fleet,  and  hb  great 
arsenal  foir  military  as  well  as  naval  stores.  Being  now  possessed^  of  such 
extensive  territones,  he  carried  on  his  depredations  agamst  the  Christian 
states  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  destructive  violence  than  ever. 
Daily  comp&ints  of  the  outrages  committed  by  his  cruisers  were  brought  to 
the  emperor  by  his  subiects,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Christendom 
seemed  to  expect  from  him,  as  its  greatest  and  most  Fortunate  prince,  that 
he  would  put  an  end  tp  this  new  and  odious  species  of  oppression.  At 
the  same  time  Muley-Hascen,  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  nnding  none  of 
the  Mahometan  princes  in  Africa  willing  or  able  to  assist  him  in  recoveriqg 
his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  (April  21, 1635),  as  the  only  person  who 
oou^i  assert  his  rights  in  opposition  to  such  a  formidable  usurper.    Th« 
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einpeiory  equally  desirous  of  delirenag  his  dominions  from  the  dangeitHg 
neighbourhood  of  Barbarossa ;  of  appearing  as  the  protector  of  an  unfor- 
tunate prince ;  and  of  acquiring  the  glory  annexed  in  that  age  to  eyerj 
expedition  against  the  Mahometans,  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley- 
Hascen,  and  be^  to  preparo  for  invaaing  Tunis.  Having  made  tnal 
of  his  own  abilities  for  war  in  the  late  Campakii  in  Hun^aiy,  he  was  now 
become  so  fond  of  the  militaiy  character,  that  he  determined  to  command 
on  this  occasion  in  person.  The  united  strength  of  his  dominions  was 
called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  the  emperor  was  about  to  hazavd 
his  ^lory,  and  which  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet 
carried  from  the  ports  of  the  Low-Country  a  body  of  German  infantry  ;^ 
the  galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  todc  on  board  the  veteran  bands  of 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  which  had  distin^i^ed  themselves  by  so  many 
victories  over  the  French ;  the  emperor  himself  embarked  at  iBaroelona 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nol)ility,  and  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
squadron  from  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  the  Infant  Don  Lewis,  tht? 
empress's  brother ;  Andrew  Doria  conducted  his  own  gallej^  the  best 
appointed  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  the  most  skilful 
omcers ;  the  pope  furnished  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  towaids  such  a 
pious  enterprise ;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the 
infidels,  equipped  a  squadron,  which,  thoi^h  small,  was  formidable  by  the 
valour  of  the  Knights  who  served  on  boara  it  The  pOTt  of  Cagliari  in 
Sardiaia  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  Doria  was  appointed  high 
admiral  of  the  fleet ;  the  command  of  the  land  forces  under  the.  emperor 
was  ^ven  to  the  Marquis  de  Guasfo. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Julj,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  near  five  hundred  vessels, 
havioe  on  board  above  thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  set  sail  fix>m  Cagliari, 
and  after  a  prosperous  navigation  landed  within  s%nt  of  Tunis.  Barbarossa 
having  received  early  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  immense  armament, 
and  suspecting  its  destination,  prepared  with  equal  prudence  and  vigour 
for  the  defence  of  his  new  conquc^.  He  called  in  all  his  corsairs  m>m 
their  different  stations ;  he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ; 
he  despatched  messen|;ers  to  all  the  .^Brican  princes.  Moors  as  well  as 
Arabs,  and  by  representing  Muley-Hascen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  jHompted 
by  ambition  and  revenge,  not  only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian 
prince,  but  to  conspire  with  him  to  extirpate  the  Mahomedan  faith,  he  in^ 
flamed  those  ignorant  and  bigoted  chiefs  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  took 
arms  as  in  a  common  cause.  Twenty  thousand  horse,  together  with  a  great 
body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis ;  and  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
presents  among  them  from,  time  to  time,  Barbarossa  kept  the  ardour  which 
had  brought  tnem  together  from  subsiding.  But  as  ne  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  enemy  whom  he  baa  to  oppose,  to  iilnk  that  diese  li^t 
trdops  could  resist  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  and  iwteran  infantry  which 
composed  the  Imperial  army,  his  chief  conmlence  was  in  the  strength  of 
the  Goletta,  and  m  his  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  armea  and 
disciplined  aHer  the  European  fashion.  Six  thousand  of  these,  under  the 
command  of  Sinan,  a  renegado  Jew,  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  of 
all  his  corsairs,  he  threw  into  that  fort,  which  the  emperor  immediately  in« 
vested.  As  Charies  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  bis  camp  was  so  plen- 
tifully supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  that  Muley-Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  war  carried 
on  with  such  order  and  magnificdbce,  was  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
emperor^s  power.  His  troops,  animated  by  his  presence,  and  considering 
it  as  meritorious  to  shed  their  blood  hi  such  a  pious  cause,  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  posts  of  honour  and  danger.  Three  separate  attacks 
were  concerted^  and  the  Germans,  Spaniard^,  and  Italians,  naving  one  of 
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these  committed  to  each  of  them,  pushed  them  forwara  with  te  eagier 
coiirajg;e  which  national  emulation  inspires.  Sioan  displayed  resolutioo  and 
skill  becoming  tiie  confidence  which  his  master  had  put  in  him ;  the  gar- 
rison performed  the  hard  service  on  which  the^  were  onlered  with  Kreat 
fortitude.  But  though  he  interrupted  the  besie^ra  by  frequent  saulies^ 
though  the  Moors  and  Arabs  alarmed  the  camp  with  their  continual  incur- 
sions ;  the  breadies  soon  became  so  considerable  towards  the  land,  wUe 
the  fleet  battered  those  parts  of  the  ibrtifications  which  it  could  apj^roacb, 
with  no  less  fuiy  and  success,  th^t  an  assault  being  given  on  all  sides  at 
once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm  [Juljr  25].  Sinan,  with  the  remains  of 
his  garrison,  retired  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow  part  of  the 
bay  towards  the  city.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goletta,  the  emperor  be- 
came master  of  Barbarossa*^  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  galleys  and 
galliots,  together  with  his  arsenal,  and  three  nundred  cannon,  nmostly  brass, 
which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts ;  a  prodigious  number  in  that  aee, 
and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  as^  well  as  of  the 
greatness  of  the  corsair's  power.  The  emperor  marched  into  the  Goletta, 
through  the  breach,  ancl  turning  to  Muley-Hascen.  who  attended  hinit 
**  Here,'^  sajrs  he.  **  is  a  gate  open  to  you,  oy  which  you  shall  return  to 
take  possession  of  your  (torainions." 

Barbarossa,  thou^  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  which  he  had 
received,  did  not,  however,  lose  courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis. 
But  as  the  walls  were  of  great  extent,  and  extremely  weak ;  as  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  would  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  he  boldly  determii^  to 
advance  with  his  army,  which  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,*  towards 
the  Imperial  camp,  and  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  by  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  This  resolution  he  communicated  to  his  principal  officers,  and 
representins:  to  them  the  fatal  conseouences  which  might  follow,  if  ten 
thousand  Christian  slaves,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  tM  citadel,  should 
attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  anny,  he  proposed  as  a  neces- 
saiT  precaution  tor  the  public  security,  to  massacre  tnem  without  mercy 
before  he  be^an  his  march.  They  all  approved  warmly  of  his  intention 
to  fight :  but  mured  as  they  were,  m  their  piratical  depredations,  to  scenes 
of  bloooshed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal,  concerning  the 
slaves^  filled  them  with  horror ;  and  Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of 
irritating  them,  than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance  towards  Tunis;  and 
thou^  his  troops  suffered  inconceivable  hardships  in  their  mareb,  over 
burning  sands,  destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  intolerable  heat  of 
the  sun,  they  soon  oame  up  with  the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  em- 
boldened by  their  vast  superiority  in  nurooer,  immediately  rushed  on  to 
the  attack  with  loud  shouts,  but  their  undisciplmed  courage  could  not  loqg 
stand  the  ahock  of  re^lar  battalions ;  and  though  Barbarossa,  with  ao- 
mirable  presence  of  mmd,  and  by  exposing  his  own  person  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  the  rout  became  so  general,  that  he 
himself  was  hurried  along  with  them  in  their  flight  back  to  the  city. 
There  he  found  every  thing  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants flying  with  their  faimilies  and  effects ;  others  ready  to  se^open  their 
^tes  to  the  conqueror ;  the  Turkish  sc^ldiers  preparing  to  retreat ;  and  the 
citadel,  which  in  such  circumstances  might  have  afibraed  him  some  refuge, 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian  captives.  These  unhappy  men, 
Tendered  desperate  by  their  situatbn,  had  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity 
which  Barbarossa  dreaded.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  they  gained  two  of  their  keepers,  by  whose  assistance, 
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inockine  oflF  their  tetters,  and  bursting  open  tneir  prisons,  th^  overpowered 
the  Tui^ish  garrison,  and  tamed  the  artillefry  of  the  fort  agjainst  their  former 
masters.  Barbarossa^  disappointed  and  enraged,  exclaiming  sometimes 
against  tiie  false  cofflpassion  of  his  officers,  and  sometimes  condemning  his 
own  iiriprudent  compliance  with  their  opinion,  fled  .precipitately  to  Bona.  ' 

Meanwhile  Charles,  satisfied  with  the  easj  and  almost  bloodless  victory 
which  he  had  gained,  and  advancit^  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessary 
in  an  eneo^'s  country,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  good 
fortune.  But  at  last,  a  messenger  despatched  by  the  slaves  acquainted  him 
with  the  success  of  thehr  noble  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty ; 
and  at  the  same  time  deputies  arrived  from  the  town,  in  order  t^  present 
him  the  keys  of  their  gates,  and  to  implore  his  protection  from  military 
violence.  While  he  was  deliberating  concerning  the  proper  measures  for 
this  puipose,  the  soldiers,  fearing  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
booty  which  they  had  expected,  rushed  suddenly,  and  without  orders,  into 
the  town,  and  began  to  till  and  plunder-without  distinction.  It  was  tlien 
too  late  to  restrain  their  cruelty,  their  avarice,  or  licentiousness.  All 
the  outrages  of  which  soldiers  are  capable  in  the  fury  of  a  storm,  all  the 
excesses  of  which  men  can  be  ffuilty  when  their  passions  are  heightened  by 
the  contempt  and  hatred  whioi  difference  in  manners  and  religion  inspire, 
were  committed.  Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  innocent  injiabitants 
perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand  were  carried  away  as 
slaves.  Muley-Hascen  took  possession  of  a  throne  surrounded  with  car- 
nage, iMiorred  by  his  subjects  on  whom  he  had  brought  such  calamities^ 
ana  pitied  even  by  those  whose  rashness  had  been  the  occasion  of  them. 
The  enfperor  lamenteci  the  fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustre  of 
Iris  victory ;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  there  was  but  one  spectacle 
that  affi:>rded  him  any  satisfaction.  Ten  thousand  Christian  ^aves,  among 
whom  were  several  persons  of  distinction,  met  him  as  he  entered  the  town  f 
and  filing  upon  their  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  accomplished  his  promise  to  the  Moorish 
king,  of  re-establishing  him  in  his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  what  was 
Decessaij  for  bridling  the  power  of  the  African  corsairs,  for  the  security  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  for  th/e  interest  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  order  to 
gam  these  ends,  he  concluded  a  treatyr  with  Muiey-Hascen  on  the  following 
conditions ;  that  b6  should  hold  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  fee  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  do  homage  to  the  emperor  as  his  liege  lord  j  that  all  the* 
Christian  slaves  now  within  his  dominions,  of  whatever  nation?  should  be 
set  at  liberty  without  ransom;  that  no  sul)ject  of  the  emperor's  should  for 
file  future  be  detained  in  servitude ;  that  no  Turkish  corsair  should  be 
afdmitted  into  the  ports  of  his  dominions ;  that  free  trade,  together  with  the 
public  exercise  of  the  Christie  religion,  should  be  allowed  to  the  empe- 
tor's  subfects ;  that  the  emperor  should  not  only  retain  the  Goletta,  but  tnat 
all  the  other  sea  ports  in  the  kingdom  which  were  fortified  should  be  put 
mto  his  hanck;  that  Muley-Hascen  should  pa^  annually  twelve  thousand 
ctowns  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Spanish  garnson  in  the  Goletta ;  that  he 
should  enter  into  no  aUianCe  with  any  of  the  emperor's  enemies,  anid  should 
gesent  to  him  every  year,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalage,  six 
Moorish  horses,  and  as  many  hawks.*  Having  thus  settled  the  anairs  of' 
Africa ;  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs ;  secured  a  safe  retreat  foK 
the  ships  of  his  sulg'ects,  and  a  proper  station  to  his  own  fleets,  on  that 
toaatt  from  which  he  was  most  infested  by  piratical  depredations ;  Chariest 
cmbaiked  again  for  Europe  [Au^.  17  J,  the  tempestuous  weather,  and  sickr' 
teas  among  his  troops,  not  permitting  him  to  pursue  Barbarossa.j 
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Bj  tbk  etpeditioDy  die  merit  ef  which  »ecm»  to  have  been  estimated  ijv 
that  agei  rather  hj  the  apparent  generosity  of  the  undertaking,  the  ma^- 
irificerce  with  which  it  was  conducted,  ana  the  success  which  crowned  itr 
than  by  the  importance  of  the  consequences  that  attended  it,  the  emperor 
attained  a  greater  height  of  glory,  than  at  any  other  period  of  bis  reigiir 
Twen^  thousand  sbtTes  whom  he  freed  from  bondaee,  either  by  his  ann& 
or  hj  ho  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen,*  each  of  whom  he  clothed  and 
furnished  witii  the  means  of  returning  to  their  respective  countries,  spread 
oyer  all  Europe  the  fame  of  their  benefactor's  munificencei  extol]  ing  his- 
power  and  abilities  with  the  exa^eration  flowing  from  gratitude  and 
admiratioii.  In  comparison  with  him,  the  other  monarchs  in  llurope  made 
an  mconsiderable  %ure.  They  seemed  to  be  solicitous  about  notninf^  but 
their  private  and  particular  interests ;  while  Charles,  with  an  elevation  of 
sentiment  which  became  the  first  prince  m  Christendom,  appeared  to  be 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Chnstiaik  name^aMd  attentive  to  the  public 
tecwity  and  welfare. 


BOOK  YI. 

ITinrcNEtTirvATELT  for  the  reputation  of  Francis  I.  amoi^  his  contem^ 
porariesy  his  conduct  at  this  juncture  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
hk  rival,  as  he  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  by  the  emperor*9 
having  turned  his  whole  force  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendomf 
to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  plun^  Europe  mte  a  new  war« 
The  treaty  or  Cambray,  as  has  been  observed^  did  not  remove  the  causes 
of  enmity  between  the  two  contending  princes;  it  covered  up,  but  did  not 
eztineuish  the  flames  of  disonrcL  Francis  in  particular,  who  waited  with 
impatience  for  a  proper  occasion  of  recovering  the  reputation  as  well  as 
the  territories  wfaach  be  had  lost,  continued  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  in 
different  courts  against  the  emperor,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  heighten 
the  jealousy  which  many  princes  entertained  of  his  power  or  designs,  and 
to  iinpire  the  rest  with  the  same  susoicion  and  fear:  among  otners,  he 
applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who,  thougn  indebted  to  Charles  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it  on  such  hard  conditions,  as 
rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  but  a  tributaiy  dependant 
upon  the  emperor.  The  honour  of  haviiie  married  the  emperor  >  niece 
did  not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  stAe  of  subjection,  which  became 
so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza,  though  a  weak  and  poor-spirited  prinae,that 
he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  first  proposals  Francia  made  of  rescuing 
him  from  fbe  yoke.  These  proposals  were  conveyed  to  brm  hv  Maiar 
viglia,  or  Merveille,  as  he  is  called  by  the  French  historians,  a  Milanese 
ftentleman  residing  at  Paris ;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  negor 
tiatioa  wi4i  greater  advantage,  Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  of 
visiting  his  relations^  but  wim  secret  credentials  from  Francis  as  his  envq^r. 
In  this  character  be  was  received  by  Sforza.  But,  notwithstanding  his 
care  to  keep  that  circumstance  concealed,  Charles  suspecting,  or  having 
received  inmrmatbn  of  it,  remonstrated  and  threatened  in  such  a  high  tone, 
tiiat  the  duke  and  his  ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  werid 
immediately  a  roost  infameius  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of  offending  the 
emperor*  As  Merveille  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which 
fbe  6|DctioB  wherein  he  wasempfegced  required,  tbey  artfully  decc^ed  him 
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ibto  a  quarrel*  in  which  he  happened  to  kill  bis  antagonist^  oner  of  tJtie 
duke's  domestics,  and  ha?ing  instantlj  seized  him,  they  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  be  beheaded  [Dec  1533J.  Francis,  no  lest 
astonished  at  this  Fiolatioa  of  a  character  held  sacred  among  the  most 
onciyilized  nations,  than  enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  bia 
crown,  threatened  Sfor^a  with  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  and  complained, 
to  the  emperor,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  authcHrof  that  unexampled 
outrage.  But  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  he  appealed  to  all  die 
prinoes  of  Europe,  and  thought  himself  now  entitled  to  take  vengeance  for 
an  injuiy,  which  ft  wocM  hare  been  indecent  and  pusillanimous  to  let  past* 
with  impunity.  .... 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning  a  war,  on  which  he 
had  already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his  efforts  in  order  to  dtaw  in  other 
princes  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose 
were  dJiMxxicerted  by  unforeseen  events .  After  having  sacrificed  the  honoo? 
of  the  royal  ^roily  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catherine  of 
Medici,  m  order  to  gain  Clement-  the  death  of  that  pontiff  had  deprived 
him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  fiom  his  friendship. 
Paul»  his  successor,  though  attached  by  inclination,  to  the  In^rial  interest^ 
seeoied  determined  to  maintain  the  neutrality  suitable  to  hi$  eharactek*  as 
the  common  &ther  of  the  contending  princes;  The  king  of  England,  occu^ 
pied  with  domestic  cares  and  projects,  declined,  for  once,  engagira;  in.  tlKu 
affisurs  of  the  continent^  and  refused  to  assist  Francis,  unless  he  would  imitate 
his  example,  in  throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy.  These  disappoint- 
ments led  him  to'  9oiictt,  with  greater  earnestness,  the  aid  of  the  protestant 
princes  associated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  That  he  might  the  more 
easily  acouire!  then  confidence^he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  himself  to* 
tiieir  predominant  passion^  zeal  for  their  reli^ous  teoets/  He  a£^^  % 
wonderful  moderatron  with  regard  to  the  pomts  in  dispute ;  be  ])ermitted 
Bellay,  his  envoy  in  G[ermany,  to  explain  nis  sentiments  concerning  s^me 
of  the  most  important  articles,  in  terms  not  fer. different  from  tho^e  used  by 
flie  protestants:*  he  even  condescended  to  invite  Melancthon,  whose  gentle 
nanners  and  pacific  spurit  disting[ubbed  him  among  the  reformeis,  to  visit 
Parisy  that  by  Ids  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most  Moper  measures^  for 
reconciling  the  contending  sects  which  so  imhappily  oivided.the  church.f 
These  concessions  nMist  be  considered  rather  as  arts  of  policy j,  than  the 
result  of  conviction  ;■  for  whatever  impression  the  new  opinions,  in  religion 
had  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  6f^a^arre  and  dutchessof  Ferrara,  the 
gayety  of  Francises  own  temper,  and  his  love  of  pleasure,  allowed  him 
fittle  leisure  to  examine  theological  controversies. 

But  soon  aAer  he  lost  all  the  frmts  of  this  disingenuous  artifice«by  a  step 
f  eiy  inconsistent  with  his  declarations  to  the  German  princes.  Tbift  step, 
however,  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  his pwa 
tuly'ects,  render^  it  necessary  for  him  to  take.  His  close  union  with  the 
kiqg  of  England,  an  excommunicated  heretic :  his  frequent  negotiation^ 
with  the  wrmau'  protestants  *,  but  above  all,  his  giving  pubifo  ai|di« 
ence  to  an  envoy  nom  sultan  Sdyman,  had  excited  violent  suspicions 
concerning  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  religion.  To  have  attacked 
ffae  emperor,  who*  on  all  occasions,  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  ill 
defence  of  the  catnolic  feitl^  and  at  the  veiy  juncture  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  expedition  against  Barbarossa,  which  was  then  considerea  as 
a  pious  enterprise,  could  not  have  failed  to  confirm  such  un&vpurable  sien- 
tlmenlB  with  regard  to  Francis,  and  called  on  him  to  vindicate  Himself  by 
some  extraofdinaiY  demonstration  of  his  reverence  for  the  established  do<> 
trinet  of  the  church.    The-  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of  his  sul^ects,  who  ha« 
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imbibed  the  protestant  opinkmsy  furnished  him  with  su^  an  occmmb  is  he 
desired.  They  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Louvre,  and  otbei  pd>lic 
places,  papers  cootaiuing  indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and  ntes  61 
the  popish  church.  Six  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action  were 
^Uscovered  and  seized.  The  kin^,  in  order  to  avert  the  judgments  whi<^ 
It  was  supposed  their  blasphemies  might  draw  down  upon  ttie  nation, 
appointed  a  sdenm  procession.  The  h^  sacrament  was  earned  through 
the  city  in  mat  pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered  before  it,  bearmg  a 
torch  ih  his  band ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  sui^rtcAl  the  canopj  over  it ; 
the  nobles  marcbsd  is  order  behind,  in  the  presence  of  thia  numerous 
assemUj,  the  king,  accustomed  to  express  himself  on  eveiy  subject  in 
strong  and  animated  language,  declared^  that  if  one  of  fan  hmds  were 
Infected  with  heresy,  he  womd  cut  it  off  with  the  other,  and  would  not 
spare  even  his  own  diildren,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.  As  a  dreadM 
proof  of  Us  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  peraons  werepdt^lidy  burnt 
oefore  die  procession  was  finished,  with  circumstances  of  themost  shocking 
barbarity  attending  their  execution.* 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with  resentment  and 
indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which  their  brethren  were  treated,  couk! 
not  conceive  Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  he  offered  to  protect  in  Germany 
those  very  tenets,  which  be  persecuted  with  such  rigour  in  his  own  domi- 
Bions ;  so  that  all  Bellav's  art  and  elo(|uence  in  vindicating  his  master^or 
apoloeisine  for  his  conduct,  made  but  little  impression  upon  them.  They 
considered  likewise,  that  the  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  employed 
Tiolence  against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  nor  even  given  them  much 
molestation  in  their  progress,  was  now  bound  by  the  a^peement  at  Ratis* 
boo,  not  to  disturb  such  as  bad  embraced  the  new  ouitiions ;  and  the  pro- 
testants  wisely  regarded  this  as  a  more  certain  and  immediate  security, 
ttkhn  the  precarious  and  distant  lK>pes  ^vith  which  Francis  endeaToured  to 
allure  them.  Besides,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  behaved  to  his  allies 
at  the  peace  of  Cambray,  was  too  recent  to  be  forgotten,  and  did  not  en* 
eourage  odiers  to  rely  much  on  his  friendship  or  generosity.  Upon  all 
Aese  accounts,  the  protestant  princes  refiised  trv  assist  the  Frendi  King  in 
any  hortile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  Tlie  elector  of  Saxony,  the  most 
xealous  among  them,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  Charles, 
would  not  permit  Melanctbon  to  visit  the  court  ofFrance,  althoqgh  that 
reformer,  flattered  perliaps  by  the  invitation  of  so  rreat  a  monsSch,  or 
lioping  that  his  presence  there  might  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  pro- 
festant  cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  undertake  iSt  journey  .t 

But  though  none  of  the  many  princes  wiio  envied  or  dreaded  the  power 
•f  Charles,  would  second  Francis's  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circum- 
scribe it,  he,  nevertheless,  commanded  his  anny  to  advance  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Italy.  As  his  sole  pretext  for  taking  arms  was  that  he  might 
chastise  the  duke  of  Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  die  law  of 
Batkxis,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  who^  weight  of  his  ven^^eance 
was  to  have  fallen  on^iis  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  veiy 
eomnenoement,  the  operations  of  war  took  another  direction.  Charter 
^bke  of  Savoy,  one  oi  the  least  active  and  able  princes  of  the  line  &om 
which  he  descended,  had  married  Beatrn  of  Portugal^  the  sister  of  the 
tmpresBw  By  her  great  talents,  she  soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascends 
over  her  husband ;  and  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  emperor,  or  aJhued  by 
Ihe  magnificent  promises  with  which  he  flattered  her  ambitioo,  she  foimed 
a  union  bet^veen  the  duke  and  the  Imperial  court,  extremdy  inconnstent 
with  that  neutrality  which  wise  policy  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  domi- 
Monshad  liitherto  mduced  him  to  observe  in  all  the  quairels  between  the 
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contemiing  nioiiirclis.  Frauds  was  abuDdantly  sensible  of  tbe  distress  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed^  i£,  when  he  entered  Italy*  he  should  leave  be- 
hind him  the  territories  of  a  prince,  devoted  so  obse()uiously  to  the 
emperoFy  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  m  the  court  of 
Spaio»  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  the  Seventh,  who 
had  represented  this  daii;er  in  a  strong  light  during  his  interview  with 
Francis  at  Hiaiseilles^  suggested  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  method 
of  guarding  ag^nst  it,  having  advised  him  to  begin  his  operations  against 
the  Milan^e,  07  taking  possession  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only 
certain  way  of  securing  a  communication  with  his  own  dominions.  Francis« 
hi^y  irritated  at  the  duke  on  many  accounts,  particularly  for  having  sup- 
plied the  constable  Bourbon  with  the  money  that  enabled  him  to  levy  toe 
oody  of  troops  which  ruined  the  French  army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  ravia^ 
was  not  unwilling  to  let  him  now  feel  both  bow  deeply  he  resented,  and 
bow  severely  he  could  pum'sh  these  injuries.    Nor  oia  he  want  several 

Pretexts  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity  to  the  violence  he  intended, 
^he  territories  of  France  and  Savoy  lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
intermingled  in  diany  places,  various  i&putes,  unavoidable  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  coiiceminff  ^e  limits  of  their 
respective  property ;  and  besides,  Francis,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Louise 
of  Savoy,  had  large  claims  upon  tbe  duke  her  brother,  for  her  ^re  in 
their  hxbex^s  succession.  Being  linwilling,  however,  to  begin  hostilities 
without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  «>ecious  than  these  pretensions,  many 
of  which  were  obsolete,  and  others  aub]ou&  he  demanded  permission  to 
march  through  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  tbe  MiJaoese,  hoping  that  the  duke» 
from  an'ezcess  of  attachment  to  the  Imperial  interest,  might  refuse  diis 
request  and  thus  give  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  aU  his  operations 
against  him.  Bu^  if  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  Savoy,  who  appear 
to  be  better  informed  with  r^ard  to  this  particular  than  those  of  Friacef 
the  duke  readily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  deny,  promising  free  passage  to  the  French  troops  as  was  desired ; 
so  tb^  Francis,  as  the  only  method  now  left  of  justifying  the  measures 
which  he  determined  to  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  for  full  ^isfaction  with 
regard  to  every  thkis;  that  either  the  crown  of  France  or  his  mother  Louise 
ecNud  demandof  the  house  of  Savoy.*  Such  an  evasive  answer,  as  might 
have  been  en>ected,  beine  made  to  this  requisition,  the  French  army  under 
tbe  admiral  Brion  poured  at  once  into  the  duke's  territories  at  different 
places.  The  countries  of  Bresse  and  Bueey,  united  at  that  time  (o  Savoy, 
were  overrun  in  a  moment.  Most  of  the  towns  in  the  dutchy  of  Savoy 
opened  their  gates  at  tiie  approach  of  the  enemy ;  a  few  which  attempted 
to  make  resistance  were  easily  taken :  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
the  duke  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  but  the  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places  in  a  condition  to  be  de- 
fended. 

To  complete  the  duke's  misfortunes,  the  city  of  Geneva,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  he  claimed,  and  in  some  degree  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke, 
and  its  fevdt  drew  s^ong  with  it  the  loss  of  the  adjacent  territories.  Ge- 
neva was,  at  that  time,  an  Imperial  citf ,  and  though  under  the  direct  domi- 
nioo  of  its  own  bishops,  and  tne  remote  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
the  form  of'its  internal  constitution  was  purely  republican,  being  governed 
by  syndics  and  a  council  chosen  by  the  citizens.  From  these  custinet  and 
often  clashing  Jurisdictions,  two  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had 
long  subsisted  in  the  state ;  the  one,  composed  of  the  advocates  for  the 
privileges  of  the  community,  assumed  the  name  of  EignotZf  or  confederates 
ID  defence  of  liberty ;  and  branded  the  other,  which  supported  the  episco* 
pal  or  ducal  prerogatives,  with  the  name  of  MammdvkeM^  or  slaves.    At 
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len^  [1532],  tiie  protestant  opinions  be^ini^n^  to  spread  among  tbe 
citizjeniy  inspired  such  as  embraced  them  with  that  bold  enterprisinjg  spirit 
which  always  accompanied  or  was  naturally  produced  by  them  in  meir 
first  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  bisiiop  were  from  interest,  firooi 
prejudice,  and  from  political  considerations,  violent  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation, all  the  new  converts  joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the  Eignotz ; 
and  zeal  for  religion,  min&rliqg  with  the  love  of  liberty,  added  strength  to 
that  generous  passion.  Tne  rage  and  animosity  of  two  factions,  shut  up 
witfatn  the  same  walls,  occasioned  frecjuent  insurrections,  which  termina- 
ting mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  fnends  of  liberty,  they  dally  became 

jmpre  powerful.  » 

The  duke  and  bishop,  foigetting  their  ancient  contests  alxmt  junsdiction, 
had  united  against  their  common  enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  witl| 
his  proper  weapons.  The  bishop  excommunicated  the  people  of  Geneva 
as  guilty  of  a  double  qrime ;  of  impiety,  in  apostatisii^  from  the  established 
religion  ;  and  of  sacrileee,  in  invadin^^  the  rights  of  his  see.  The  duke 
attacked  them  as  rebels  against  their  lawfw  prince,  and  attempted  to 
render  himself  master  of  the  city,  first  by  surprise,  and  then  by  open  force 
fl534l.  The  citizens,  despising  the  thunder  of  the  bishop's  censures, 
boldly  asseited  their  independence  against  the  duke ;  and  partly  by  their 
▼alour,  partly  l^y  the  powerful  assistance  wfaieh  they  received  from  the 
canton  of  Berne,  together  with  some  small  supplies  both  of  men  and  money, 
secretly;  fiimished  by  the  king  of  France,  they  defeated  all  his  attempts. 
Not  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  him,  or  with  remainins^  always  upon 
the  defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advantag;e  of  the  duke's  mability 
to  resist  them,  while  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  seized 
several  castles  and  places  of  strei^th  which  he  possessed  in  the  neigfar 
bourhood  of  Geneva  {  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  monu- 
ments of  its  former  subjection,  and  rendering  the  public  liberty  more  secure 
for  the  future.  At  this  same  time  the  canton  of  Berne  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  Pays  de  Vaud,to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  cantoq 
of  Friburgh,  though  zealously  attached  to  the  catnolic  religion,  and  having 
no  subje^  of  contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  tne  spoils  of  that 
linfortunate  prince.  A  great  portion  of  these  conquests  or  usurpations  being 
still  retained  by  the  two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power,  and 
have  become  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territofies.  Geneva,  notwith? 
standine  many  schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-esta- 
blish their  dominion  over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its  independence  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  blessing,  has  attained  a  degree  of  consideration! 
wealth,  and  Elegance,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  reached.* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of  Savoy  had 
no  other  resource  but  the  emperor's  protection,  which,  upon  his  return 
from  Tunis,  he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  importumty ;  and  as  hi$ 
misfortunes  were  occasioned  chiefiy  by  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
interest,  he  had  a  just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charles,  however, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  support  him  with  that  vigour  and  despatch  which 
the  exigency  of  his  affairs  cafled  for.  Most  of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
African  expedition,  having  been  raised  for  that  service  alone,  were  dis- 
banded as  soon  as  it  was  finished ;  the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de 
Ley  va  were  hardly  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese  ;  and  the 
emp^h>r's  treasuiy  was  entirely  drained  by  his  eztraordmaiy  efibrts  againk 
the  Infidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza  [Oct.  24],  occasioned,  accordii^  to 
0ome  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had  twice  been 
fatal  to  his  family,  afforded  the  emperor  full  leisure  to  prepare  for  action. 
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By  this  unexpected  event,  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  ctmes  of  d^ 
cord,  were  totally  changed.  Francis's  first  pretext  for  takuir  arms,  in 
order  to  chastise  Sforza  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  digpity  of  ms  crow% 
was  at  once  cut  off;  but  as  that  prince  died  without  issue,  all  Francis'i 
rijghts  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to  Sforza  and 
his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  foice.  As  the  recovery  of  the 
Milanc»K  was  the  favourite  object  of  that  monarch,  he  instantly  renewed 
his  claim  to  It;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  pretensions  by  ordering  the 
powefful  army  Quartered  in  Savoy  to  advance  without  losing  a  moment 
towards  Milan,  ne  could  hardh*  have  failed  to  secure  the  important  point 
of  possession.  But  Fnmcis,  wdo  became  less  enterprising  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of  caution 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  establidi  his 
nghts  by  negotiation,  not  by  arms ;  and  from  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in 
aO  great  affairs*  n^lected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  whidi 
presented  Itself.  Charles  was  more  decisive  in  his  operations,  and  In 
ouality  of  eovereign,  took  possesskm  of  the  dutchy,  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
the  empire.  While  Francis  endeavoured  to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to 
it  by  ai^guments  and  memorials,  or  employed  various  arts  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  Italian  powers  to  the  thoughts  of  his  regaining  footing  in  Italy,  his 
rival  was  silently  taking  effectual  steps  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, was  veiy  careful  not  to  discover  too  early  any  intention  of  tins  kind ; 
but  seeming  to  admit  the  equitjr  of  Francis's  claim,  he  apj^ared  solicitous 
enly  about  giving  him  possession  in  such  a  manner  as  mi^ht  not  disturb 
die  peace  of  Europe,  or  overturn  the  balance  of  power  m  Italy.which 
the  politicians  of  that  country  were  so  desirous  ot  preserving.  By  this 
artifice  he  deceived  Francis,  and  je^ained  so  much  confidence  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  that  almost  without  incurring  any  suspicion^  he  involved  the 
a£&ir  in  new  difficulties,  and  protracted  the  ne^tiations  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes  he  proposed  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  Francis's  second  son,  sometimes  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  his 
third  son ;  as  the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  court  varied,  he 
transferred  his  choice  alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  such  pro- 
found and  well-conducted  dissimulation,  that  neither  Francis  nor  his  mmas- 
ters  seem  to  have  penetrated  his  real  intention ;  and  all  military  operations 
were  entirely  suspended,  as  if  nothing  had  remained  but  to  enter  quietly 
into  possession  ot  what  they  demanded. 

1536.]  During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  manner^  Charles,  on 
his  return  hom  Tunis,  assembled  the  states  both  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
as  they  thought  themselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  were  no  less  pleased  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of  his 
expedition  into  Africa,  than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended 
hb  arms,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal  subsidies  as  were 
seldom  granted  in  that  age.  This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veterui 
troops,  to  levy  a  body  of  Germans,  and  to  take  every  other  proper  pre- 
caution for  executing  or  supporting  the  measures  on  whjch  he  had  deter* 
mined.  Bellay,  the  French  envoy  in  Germany,  having  discovered  the 
intention  of  raising  troops  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretexts 
employed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  with  this  evident 
proof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity.* 

But  Francis  was  so  possessed  at  that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotiatioB» 
in  all  the  artifices  and  refinements  of  which  his  rival  far  surpassed  hinit 
(hat  instead  of  beginning  his  military  operations,  and  pushing  them  with 
▼%our,  or  seizing  me  Milanese  before  the  Imperial  army  was  assembledy 
be  satisfied  himself  with  making  new  ofifers  to  the  emperor,  in  o^'  ^ 
procnrt  the  mvestituie  by  his  voluntary  deed.    His  oflers  weret  indsedt 
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•0  liberal  and  advantageous,  that  if  ever  Charies  had  intended  to  gtant  hii 
demand,  he  could  not  nave  rejected  them  with  decency.  He  dexterously 
eluded  tiiem  by  declanng  tbat  until  he  consulted  die  pope  in  penon,  m 
could  not  take  nis  final  resolution  with  regard  to  a  point  which  so  neariy 
fioocemed  the  peace  of  Italy.  By  this  evasion  he  gained  some  farther 
time  for  ripening  the  schemes  whicn  he  had  in  view. 

*  The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  made  his  public 
entiy  into  tnat  city  with  extraordinary  pomp  [April  6]  *  but  it  being  found 
necessaiy  to  remove  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  oi  peace,  in  order  to 
widen  om  of  the  streets  through  which  the  cavalcade  bad  to  pass,  all  the 
historians  take  notice  of  this  trivial  circumstance,  and  they  are  fond  to 
inteipret  it  as  an  omen  of  the  bloody  war  that  followed.  Charles,  it  is 
certain,  had  by  this  time  banished  all  thoughts  of  (Meace  3  and  at  last  threw 
off  the  mask,  with  which  he  had  so  lonjg  covered  his  designs  from  the  comt 
of  France,  by  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  no  less  sin^ar  than  explicit 
The  French  ambassadors  having  in  their  master's  name  demanded  a  de- 
finitive reply  to  his  propNositions  concerning  the  investiture  of  Alilan, 
Charles  promised  to  give  it  next  day  in  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals assembled  in  fuU  consistoiy.  These  being  accordingly  met,  and  all 
Ihe  foreign  ambassadors  invited,  to  attend^  the  emperor  stood  up,  and  ad* 
dressing  himself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  for  some  time  on  the  sincerity  of 
his  ovni  wishes  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  his  abhorrence  of 
war,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated  at  ^at  length,  with  studied 
and  elaborate  oratoir ;  he  complained  that  all  nis  endeavours  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  nitherto  been  defeated  by  the  restless  and 
unjust  ambition  of  the  French  king ;  that  even  duriqg  his  minority  he  had 
proofs  of  the  unfriendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ;  that,  after^ 
wards,  he  had  openly  attempted  to  vnrest  horn  him  the  Imperial  crown 
which  beloi«;ed  to  him  by  a  title  no  less  just  than  natural ;  that  he  had 
next  invaded  his  kii^dom  of  Navaire  ;  that  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  bad 
attadced  his  territories,  as  well  as  those  of  his  allies,  both  in  Italy  and  the 
Low-Countries :  that  when  the  valour  of  the  Imperial  troops,  rendered 
irresistible  by  tne  protection  of  the  Almighty,  had  checked  nis  proeress, 
luined  his  armies,  and  seized  his  person,  he  continued  to  pursue  by  deceit 
what  he  had  irodertaken  with  injustice ;  that  he  had  violated  eveiy  article 
ii)  the  treaty  of  Madrid  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  nis  dominions  took  measures  for  rekindling  the  war  which  that 
pacification  had  happily  extinguished ;  that  when  new  misfortunes  com<» 
pelled  him  to  sue  again  for  peace  at  Cambray,  he  concluded  and  observed 
It  with  equal  insincerity ;  tnat  soon  afler  he  had  formed  dangerous  con? 
nections  with  the  heretical  princes  in  Germany,  and  incited  them  to  dis- 
turb the  traiKiuillity  of  the  empire ;  that  now  he  had  driven  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  a  prince  married  to  a  sister  of  the  empress,  and  joined  in  close 
alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the  greater  part  of  his  territories ;  that  aAer 
injuries  so  of^en  repeated,  and  amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  all  hope 
of  amity  or  concord  became  desperate,  and  though  he  himself  was  still 
willing  to  mnt  the  investiture  of^  Milan  to  one  of  the  princes  of  France, 
there  was  uttle  probability  of  that  event  taking  place,  as  Francis,  on  tbe 
one  hand,  would  not  consent  to  what  was  necessary  for  securing  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  nor,  on  the  other,  could  he  think  it  reasonable  or  safe 
to  give  a  rival  the  unconditional  possession  of  all  that  he  demanded.  ^'Let 
us  not,  however,"  added  he,  '^  continue  wantonljr  to  shed  the  blood  of  our 
innocent  subjects ;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to  man,  with  what  anns 
be  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  00  an  island,  a  bridge,  of  aboard  a  galley 
moored  in  a  river ;  let  the  dutcby  of  Burgundy  be  put  in  deposite  on  his 
part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine ;  these  ^ail  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  af\er  that,  let  the  united  forces  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  France  be  em- 
jployed  to  humble  the  power  of  the  Turk«  and  to  estiipate  heresy  out  of 
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Christendom,  fiat  if  he,  bj  declining  this  method  of  teiminallkf  oar  di^ 
ferraces,  renders  war  inevitable,  nothing  shall  divert  me  from  prosecntinf^ 
It  to  such  extremity,  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the  poorest  g^entleman 
in  his  own  dominions.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  it  will  be  on  me  this  misfeftuoe 
ihall  fall ;  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success ;  the 
justness  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  tne  number  and  valour  of 
my  troops,  the  experience  and  fidelity  of  my  generals,  all  combine  to  en- 
sure it.  Of  all  these  advantages,  the  kii^  of  France  is  destitute :  and 
were  my  resources  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victory  no  better 
founded  than  his«  I  would  instantl7  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
folded  hands,  and  a  rope  about  my  neck,  implcne  his  merey."* 

This  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  with  an  elevated  voiee,  a 
haughty  tone,  and  toe  greatest  vehemence  of  expression  ^md  gestore.  The 
French  ambassadors,  who  did  not  iiilly  comprehend  his  meante,  as  he 
spake  in  the  Spanish  toneue,  were  totally  disconcerted,  and  at  a  kss  hoW* 
they  should  answer  such  an  unexpected  invective ;  when  one  of  them 
began  to  vindicate  his  master's  conoiuct,  Charles  interposed  abruptly,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  The  pope,  without  entering  mio  any 
particular  detail,  satisfied  himself  with  a  short  but  pathetic  recommenda-  ^ 
tion  of  peace,  together  with  an  offer  of  employing  nis  sincere  endeavours 
in  order  to  procure  that  blessing  to  Christendom ;  and  the  assembly  broke 
Up  in  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  extraordinai^  scene  which  had  been 
exhibited.  In  no  part  of  bis  conduct,  indeed,  did  Charles  ever  deviate  so 
widely  from  his  general  character.  Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection» 
that  composed  and«regular  deportment  so  strictly  attentive  to  decorum^ 
and  so  admirably  adapted  to  conceal  his  ovirn  passions,  for  which  he  was 
at  all  other  times  conspicuous,  he  appears  on  tnis  occasion  before  one  of 
the  most  august  assemblies  in  Europe,  boasting  of  his  own  power  and 
exploits  with  insolence ;  inveighing  against  his  enemy  with  mdecency ; 
and  challenging  him  to  combat  with  an  ostentatious  valour,  more  becoming  ' 
a  champion  in  romance,  than  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom.  But  the 
well  known  and  powerful  operation  of  continued  prosperity,  asweU  as  dT 
exaggerated  praise,  even  upon  the  firmest  minds,  sufficiently  account  for 
this  seenung  inconsistency.  Afler  having  compelled  Solyman  to  retreat^ 
and  having  stripped  Baroarossa  of  a  kin^om,  Charles  beg[an  to  consider 
his  arms  as  invincible.  He  bad  been  entertained,  ever  since  his  return 
from  ABaca,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public  rejoicings ;  the 
orators  and  poets  of^  Italy,  the  most  elegant  at  that  time  in  {knope,  had 
exhausted  their  genius  in  panegyric  on  his  conduct  and  merit,  to  which  the 
astrologers  added  ma^ificent  promises  of  a  more  splendid  fortune  still  hi 
store.  Intoxicated  with  all  these,  he  forgot  his  usual  reserve  and  modera- 
tion, and  was  unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of  vanity,  which 
became  the  more  remarkable,  by  being  both  so  uncommon  and  so  public* 

He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  behaviour :  and  when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day 
a  more  clear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  tlm  combat,  he 
told  them  that  tney  were  not  to  consider  his  proposal  as  a  formal  challei^e 
to  their  master,  but  as  an  expedient  for  preventing  bloodshed ;  he  endea* 
voured  to  soften  several  expressions  in  bis  discourse  c  and  spoke  in  terms 
full  of  respect '  towards  Francis.  But  though  this  slight  apology  was  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  offence  which  had  been  given,  Francis* 
by  an  unaccountable  infatuation,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  it  had  still 
been  possible  to  bring  their  differences  to  a  perioa  by  an  amicable  compo- 
sition.t  Charles,  finding  him  so  eager  to  run  into  tne  snare,  fiaivoured  the 
deception,  and,  by  seeming  to  listen  to  bis  proposals,  gained  Deurther  time 
$o  prepare  for  die  execution  of  his  own  designs. 

•  Bdltfiisa.    San4ov.IIiMor.delCBip«r.U.«|k  t Men. 4e Bfifj, lUi *«« 
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At  last,  the  Imperial  army  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese, 
to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  while  that  of 
France  encamped  near  Vercelli  in  Piedmont,  bein^  ^atly  inferior  in 
number,  and  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of  Swiss,  whom  Charles 
artfully  persuaded  the  popish  cantons  to  recall,  that  they  might  not  serve 
against  the  duke  of  Savo^,  their  ancient  ally.  The  French  general  not 
daring  to  risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  advanced.  The 
emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces  [May  6],  which  the  marquis 
del  Ghiasto,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de  Gonzago  commanded 
under  him,  though  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole  was  committed  to 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  whose  abilities  and  experience  justly  entided  him  to 
that  distinction.  Charles  soon  discovered  his  intention  not  to  confine  his 
operations  to  the  recoveiy  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  but  to  push  forward 
and  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  This  scheme  he  had  long 
meditated,  and  had  long  been  taking  measures  for  executirtt^  it  with  such 
vigour  as  might  ensure  success.  He  had  remitted  large  sums  to  his  sister, 
the  governess  of  the  LowrCountries,  and  to  his  brother,  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  instructing  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in  tbeir  power,  in  order  to 
fonn  two  separate  Dodies,  the  one  to  enter  France  on  the  side  of  Picardy, 
the  other  on  the  side  of  Champagne ;  while  he,  with  the  main  army,  fell 
upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting  to  these  vast  prepa- 
rations, he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  manj  unex* 
pected  attacks  on  such  aifferent  quarters ;  and  began  his  enterprise  with 
3uch  confidence  of  its  happy  issue,  that  he  desired  Jovius  the  historian,  to 
make  a  laige  provision  of^  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he 
was  goii^  to  obtain. 

His  mmisters  and  generals,  instead  of  entertaining  the  same  sanguine 
hopes,  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  tbe  danger  of  leading  hb 
troops  so  far  from  his  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his  maga< 
zines,  and  into  provinces  which  did  not  ^ield  sufficient  subsistence  for 
their  own  inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  to  consider  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  France  in  maintaining  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active  zeal 
with  which  a  gallant  nobility  would  serve  a  prince  whom  they  loved,  in 
repelling  the  enemies  of  their  country ;  they  recalled  to  his  remembrance 
the  fatal  miscarriage  of  Bourbon  and  rescara,  when  they  ventured  upon 
the  same  enterprise  under  circumstances  which  seemed  as  certainly  to  pro* 
mise  success  ;  the  marquis  del  Guasto  in  particular  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
conjured  him  to  abandon  the  undertaking  as  desperate.  But  many  circum- 
stances combined  in  leading  Charles  to  disregard  all  their  remonstrances. 
He  could  seldom  be  brought,  on  any  occasion,  to  depart  from  a  resolution 
which  he  had  once  taken ;  be  was  too  apt  to  underrate  and  despise  the 
talents  of  his  rival  the  king  of  France,  because  they  differed  so  widely 
from  his  own ;  he  was  blinded  by  the  presumption  which  accompanies 
prosperity ;  and  relied,  perhaps,  m  some  degree,  on  the  prophecies  which 
predictea  the  increase  of  his  own  grandeur.  He  not  only  adhered  obsti* 
nately  to  his  ^wn  plan,  but  determined  to  advance  towards  France  without 
waiting  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except  such  towns 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  his  communication  with  the 
Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francb  had  intrusted  the  command 
of  a  small  body  of  troops  lefl  for  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this 
more  easy  than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.  That  nobleman, 
educated  in  the  court  of  France,  distinguished  by  continual  marks  of  the 
king's  favour,  and  honoured  so  lately  with  a  charge  of  such  importance, 
fllidaenly^  and  without  an^  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust  revolted  fkwi 
bis  benefactor.  His  motives  to  this  treacherous  action  were  as  childish  as 
tbt  deed  itself  was  base.  Being  strongly  possessed  with  a  superstitious 
ftitfa  in  difinatioD  and  astrology,  ne  belie vea  with  full  assurancey  that  tba 
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&ta]  peiiod  of  the  Frenefa  nation  was  at  hand  ;  that  on  its  niins  die  cnipe- 
lor  would  establish  a  uBiveisal  monarchy  j  that  therefoce  he  ought  to  foHow 
the  dictates  of  piudence,  in  attaching  oimself  to  his  rising  fi^rtune,  and 
ootild  incur  no  olame  for  deserting  a  prince  whom  Heaven  Imd  devoted  to 
destruction.*  His  treason  became  still  more  odious,  by  his  employing 
that  very  authority,  with  which  Francis  had  invested  him,  in  order  to  open 
the  kingdom  to  ms  enemies.  Whatever  measunes  were  pnoposed  or 
imdertaEen  by  the  officers  under  his  command  for  the  defence  of  i^it 
conquests,  he  rejected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged  to  him* 
self,  as  commander  in  chief,  to  provide  or  perform  for  that  purpose,  he 
totally  neglected.  In  this  manner,  he  rendered  towns  even  of  me  gneatest 
consequence,  untenable,  by  leaving  tiiem  destitute  either  of  provisions, 
emmumtion,  artillery,  or  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  the  Imperi^ists  must 
have  reduced  PiediaMmt  in,  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  march 
throi^  it,  if  Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossano,  had  not,  by  an  extra- 
ordinaiT  effi^rt  of  courage  ana  military  conduct,  detained  &em  almost  a 
month  before  that  inconsiderable  place. 

fiy  diis  meritorious  and  seasonable  service,  he  gained  his  master  suffl* 
cient  time  for  assembling  his  forces,  ^md  for  concertmr  a  mtem  of  defooce 
aeaiost  a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed  on 
the  only  proper  and  effectual  plan  fordefeatinedie  invasion  of  a  powerfiil 
enemy;  and  nis  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perse ve« 
ranee  in  executii^  it,  deserve  the  neater  praise,  as  it  was  equally  coo* 
traiy  to  his  own  natural  temper,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation. 
He  deterauned  to  remain  alto^ther  upon  the  defensive ;  never  to  hazard 
a  battle,  or  even  a  mat  ddrmish  without  certainty  of  success;  to  fortify 
his  camps  in  a  re^ar  manner;  to  throw  garrisons  onljr  into  towns  of  great 
strength ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  laying  waste  the  coun* 
tiy  before  tliem ;  and  to  save  the  whole  kingdom,  by  sacrificing  one  of  its 
provinces.  The  execution  of  this  plan  he  committed  entirely  to  the 
marechal  Montmorency,  who  was  the  author  of  it ;  a  man  wonderful^ 
fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  trust,  haughty,  severe,  confident  m  his  own 
abilities,  and  despising  those  of  other  men ;  incapable  of  being  diverted 
firom  any  resolution  by  remonstrances  or  entreaties ;  and,  in  prosecuting 
any  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  pr  of  pity. 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strone  camp,  under  the  walls  of  Avig* 
iXMK  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  oi^  of  which  plen- 
tifiuly  supplied  his  troops  with  all  necessaries  firom  the  inland  provinces, 
and  the  otner  covered  his  camp  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  probable 
the  enemy  would  apprpadi.  lie  laboured  with  unwearied  inoustry  to 
render  the  fortifications  of  this  camp  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a 
considerable  army,  though  gready  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  while 
die  king  with  another  body  of  troops  encsmnped  at  Valence  higher  up  the 
Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries  were  the  only  towns  be  bought  it  Jtecessaiy 
to  def<^ :  the  former,  in  order  to  retain  the  command  of  the  sea ;  the 
latter,  as  tke  barrier  of  the  province  of  Laneuedoc ;  and  each  of  these 
he  fundshed  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his  best  troora,  commanded  by 
officers  on  vrhose  fidelity  and  valoqr  he  coqld  rely*  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open  country,  were  compelled  to 
abandcxi  tbeur  houses,  and  were  conducted  tb  the  mountains,  or  to  the  camp 
at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  6>rtifications  of  such  places 
as  migiit  have  afforded  shefter  or  defence  to  the  enemy,  were  tnrown 
down.  Com,  forage,  and  provisions  ci  every  kind«  were  carried  away 
or  destroyed ;  all  me  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  up 
or  rendered  useless.  The  devastation  extended  finom  the  Alps  to  Mar^ 
feiUeSy  93od  bom  the  se^i  to  the  confines  of  Danphine ;  nor  doe*  bistoij 
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affixd  anj  instanoe  amot^  ciyilized  nations,  in  which  tiiis  cruel  expedient 
fer  the  public  safety  was  employed  with  the  same  rigour. 

At  length,  the  emperor  arrivea  with  ^  van  of  his  army  on  the  fixmtieri 
of  F^rence,  and  was  still  so  possessed  with  confidence  of  success,  that 
during  a  few  days  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  his  troops 
came  up,  he  began  to  divide  his  future  conouests  among  his  officers ;  and, 
as  a  new  incitement  to  senre  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  promises 
of  offices,  lands,  and  honours  in  France.*  The  face  of  desolation,  however, 
which  presented  itself  to  him,  when  he  entered  the  countiy,  began  to 
damp  his  hopes,  and  convinced  him  that  a  monarch,  who,  in  order  to  dis* 
tress  an  enemy,  had  voluntarily  ruined  one  of  his  richest  provinces,  would 
idefend  the  rest  with  desperate  obstinacy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he 
became  sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was  as  prudent  as  it  appeared 
to  be  extraordinary.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charles  chiefly  depended  for 
Bubsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time  b;^  contrary  winds,  and  other 
accidents  to  whicn  naval  operations  are  subject,  from  approaching  the 
French  coast ;  even  after  its  arrival,  it  afibrded  at  best  a  precarious  and 
scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops  ;t  nothmg  was  to  be 
ibuna  i^  the  country  itself  for  their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  any 
considerable  aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  auke  of  Savoy,  exhausted  already 
by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  no  less  embarraasea 
how  to  employ,  than  how  to  subsist  his  forces  ;  for  thoi^h  he  was  now  in 
possession  of  almost  an  entire  province,  he  oould  not  be  said  to  have  the 
command  of  it,  while  he  held  only  defenceless  towns ;  and  while  the 
French,  besides  their  camp,  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of  Marseilles 
and  Aries.  At  first  he  thought  of  attacking^  their  camp,  and  of  terminating 
the  war  by  one  decisive  blow ;  but  skilfulofficers  who  were  appointed  to 
view  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  He  then  gave 
orders  to  invest  Marseilles  and  Aries,  hoping  that  the  French  would  <^uit 
their  advantageous  post  in  order  to  relieve  them ;  but  Montmorency  adhering 
firmly  to  his  plan,  remained  immoveable  at  Avignon,  and  the  Imperialists 
met  with  such  a  ynrm  reception  from  the  garrisons  of  both  towns,  that 
they  relinquished  their  enterprises  with  loss  and  disgrace.  As  a  last  eflbrt, 
the  emperor  advanced  once  more  towards  Avignon,  though  with  an  army 
harassed  by  the  perpetual  incursions  of  small  parties  of  the  French  ligm 
troops,  weakenea  by  diseases^  and  dispirited  by  disasters,  which  seemed 
the  more  intolerable,  because  they  were  unexpected. 

During  these  operations,  Montmorency  found  himself  exposed  to^ater 
danger  Irom  his  own  troops  than  from  tne  enemy:  and  their  inconsiderate 
valour  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  kingdom  into  those  calamities 
which  he  with  such  industry  and  caution  had  endeavoured  to  avoid« 
Unaccustomed  to  behold  an  enemy  ravaging  their  county  almost  without 
control  ;Jmpatient  of  such  long  inaction ;  unacquainted  with  the  slow  and 
remote,  out  certain  effects  of  Montmorency's  system  of  defence :  the 
French  wished  for  a  battle  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  Imperialists.  The^ 
considered  the  conduct  of  their  eeneral  as  a  disgrace  to  their  country.  His 
caution  they  imputed  to  timi(Sty ;  his  circumspection  to  want  of  spirit ; 
and  the  constancy  with  which  he  pursued  his  plan,  to  obstinacy  or  pride. 
These  reflections,  whispered  at  nrst  amonff  the  soldiers  and  subaltens, 
were  adopted,  by  degrees,  by  officers  of  hi^  rank ;  and  as  manr  of  them 
envied  Montmorency^s  favour  with  the  king,  and  more  were  dissatisfied 
with  his  harsh  disgusting  manner,  the  discontent  soon  became  great  in  his 
camp,  which  was  filled  with  general  murmurings,  and  almost  open  com* 
plaints  against  his  measures.  Montmorency,  on  whom  the  sentiments  of 
bs  own  troops  made  as  little  impression  as  the  insults  of  the  enemy, 
ftdhered  steadily  to  his  system ;  though,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  anny  to 
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maximsy  no  less  cootrair  to  the  gepius  of  the  nation^  than  to  fte  ideaa 
of  war  among  undiscQ>Iinea  troops,  he  assumed  an  unusual  afiability  m  his 
deportment,  and  often  explained,  with-ereat  condescension,  the  motives  of 
his  conduct,  the  advantages  which  had  alteady  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
certain  success  wi&  which  it  would  be  attended.  At  last^  Francis  joined 
his  annj  at  Avignon^  which,  having  received  several  remfbrcements,  he 
DOW  considered  as  ot  strei^th  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.  As  he  had  put 
DO  sDialJ  constraint  upon  himself,  in  consenting  that  his  troops  ^ould  remain 
so  looe  upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  ^is  fondness 
£or  what  was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  both  ef 
officers  and  soldiers,  would  at  last  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salstaiy 
eantion.*  * 

HappUy  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kingdom  iron  the  dan^ 
ger  which  any  rash  resolution  might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor,  after 
spending  two  inglorioos  months  in  Provence,  without  having  performed 
any  thing  suitable  to  his  vast  preparations,  or  that  could  justify  tbe  cob« 
fidence  with  which  he  had  boasted  of  his  own  power,  found  that  besides 
Antonio  de  L^va,  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  he  had  lost  one  half  of 
his  troops  by  diseases  or  bj  famine ;  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no  condition 
to  struggle  any  longer  with  calamities,  by  which  so  many  of  their  com 
panions  nad  periled.  Necessity,  therefore,  extorted  from  him  orders  i» 
retire ;  and  though  he  was  some  time  in  motion  before  the  French  suspected 
bis  intention,  a  body  of  light  troops,  assisted  by  crowds  of  peasants,  eager 
to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  Drought  such  desolation  on  their  coun§Tf 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  Imperialists,  and  by  seizing  eveir  fiivourable 
opportunity  of  attacking  them,  threw  them  often  into. confusion.  The 
load  by  which  they  fled,  for  they  pursued  their  march  with  such  discmlef 
and  preci[)itatk>n  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  retreat,  was 
strewed  with  arms  or  baggaee^  which  in  their  hurry  and  trepidation  they 
bad  abandoned,  and  covered  with  the  sick,  the  wounded^  and  the  dead  ; 
insomuch  that  Martin  Belhj,  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  endeavours 
to  ^ve  his  readers  some  idea  of  them^  by  comparing  their  miseries  to 
ihoBe  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructive  arms  of 
the  Romans.!  If  Montmorency,  at  this  critical  moment,  had  advanced 
with  all  his  forces,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  whole  Imperial  army  from 
vtter  rain.  But  that  general,  by  standing  so  long  and  so  obstinately  on  the 
defensive,  had  become  cautious  to  excess ;  his  mind,  tenacious  of  any  bent 
it  had  once  taken,  could  not  assume  a  contrary  one  as  suddenly  as  the* 
change  of  circumstances  required ;  and  he  still^  continued  to  repeat  his 
fiivourite  maxims,  that  it  was  more  pnident  to  allow  the  lioi)  to  escape 
than  {o  drive  him  to  despair,  and  that  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be  made  lor 
a  retreating  enemy. 

Ilie  emperor  having  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  his  troops  t» 
Ae  frontiers  of  Milan,  and  appointed  the  Marqhis  del  Guasto  to  succeed 
Leyva  in  the  government  of  that  dotchy,  set  out  for  Genoa.  As  he  couldl 
lot  bear  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  Italians,  after  such  a  sad! 
reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  did  not  choose,  under  his  present  circumstances^ 
to  revisit  those  cities  through  which  he  bad  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  for 
•ne  conquest,  and  in  certam  expectation  of  another,  he  embarked  directly 
for  Spaing  [Noveml)er]. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  France 
sech  as  to  alleviate,  in  any  d^^ree,  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in 
Provence.  Bellay,  by  h»  aodress  and  intrigues^  had  prevailed  on  so 
^nany  of  the  Germanr  princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent  of  troops  whicb 
they  bad  frunished  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
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aside  all  thoughts  of  his  intended  irruption  into  Champagne.  ThocKjh  k 
powerful  army  levied  in  the  Low-Countries  entered  Picarajy  which  Oiey 
found  hut  feeoly  guarded,  while  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  drawn 
towards  the  south  ;  jet  the  nobility,  taking  arms  with  their  usual  alacrity* 
supplied  by  their  spmt  the  defects  of  the  kmg's  preparations,  and  defended 
Perofme/  and  other  towns  which  were  atUcked,  with  such  vigour,  as 
obljeed  tbe  einemV  to  retire,  without  making  any  conquest  of  importance** 

Thus  Francis,  by  the  prudence  of  his  own  measures,  and  by  the  unioa 
and  valour  of  hb  subjects,  rendered  abortive  those  vast  eflbrts  in  which 
his  rival  had  almost  exhausted  his  whole  force.  As  this  humbled  the  em- 
peror's arrogance  no  less  than  it  checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  more 
sensibly  on  this  occasion  than  on  any  other,  during  the  course  of  the  long 
contests  between  him  and  the  FrenCn  monarch.  One  circismstance  alone 
embittered  the  joy  with  which  the  success  of  the  Campaign  inspired 
Francis.  That  ^as  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son,  a  prince  of 
great  hoples,  and  extremely  beloved  by  the  people  on  accocmt  of  Us 
resemblan<^  to  his  father.  This  happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  td 
poisoA,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascribing  the  death  of  illustrious 
personages  to  extraordinair  causes,  but  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The 
count  de  Montecuculi,  an  Italian  nobleman,  cupbearer  to  the  dauphin,  beipe 
seized  on  suspicion,  and  put  to  the  torture,  openly  chaiged  the  Impend 
generals,  Gonzaga  and  Leyva,  with  having  instigated  him  to  the  commission 
of  that  crime  ;  be  even  mrew  out  some  indirect  and  obscure  accusations 
against  the  emperor  himself.  At  a  time  whei>  aU  France  was  exasperated 
to  the  utmost  against  Charles,  this  uncertain  and  extorted  charge  was  con- 
sidered as  an  incontestable  proof  of  euilt ;  while  the  confidence  with  which 
both  he  and  his  officers  asserted  their  own  innocence,  toeether  with  the 
indignation,  as  well  as  horror^  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  sup- 
posed capable  of  such  a  detestable  actbn,  were  little  attended  to,  and  less 
regarded.!  It  is  evident,  however,  that  tbe  emperor  could  have  no  induce- 
ment to  perpetrate  such  a  crime^  as  Francis  w;as  still  in  the  vigour  of  Hfe 
himself,  ancl  had  two  sons,  besides  tbe  dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  That  single  consideration,  wiliiont  mentioning  the  em<> 
peror^s  ^neral  character,  unblemished  by  the  imputation  of  any  deed 
resemblir^  this  in  atroci^,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  a  dubious  testimony  uttered  during  the  anguish  of  torture.| 
According  to  the  most  unprejudiced  historians,  the  dauphinV  death  wav 
occasioned  by  his  having  drunk  too  freely  of  cold  water  aAer  overheating 
himself  at  tennis ;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is  likewise 
the  most  credible.  But  if  his  days  were  cut  ^ort  by  poison,  it  iff  not 
improbable  that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly,  when  he  affirmed  |hat  it 
had  been  administered  by  the  miection  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order 
to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.^  The  advan- 
tages resulting  to  her  by  the  dauphin's  death  were  obvious  as  well  as 
great ;  nor  did  her  boundless  and  daring  ambition  ever  recoil  from  any 
action'  necessary  towards  attainir^  the  objects  which  she  had  kn  view. 

1537.}  Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  very  uncommon,  but  so  in^ 
capable  of  producin^any  effect,  that  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
if  it  were  not  a  stnking  proot  of  the  pers(»al  animosity  whieh  mingled 
itself  in  all  the  hostilities  between  Charles  and  Francis^  and  which  ones 
betrayed  them  ibto  such  indecencies  towaxtb  each  other.as- lessened  the 
dignity  of  bo^.  Francis,  accompanied  bj  the  peers  and  princes  of  the 
blood,  havine  taken  his  seat  in  the  parbament  of  Paris  with  the  usual 
s^emnities,  me  advocate-general  appeared ;  and  after  accusing  Charies  of 
Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to  call  the  emperor)  of  having  violated  the  tieatj 
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6f  Cambray,  by  which  he  was  absolved  from  the  homajge  due  to  titeeroxs^wn 
of  France  tor  the  countries  of  Artois  and  Flanders ;  insisted  that  t^iis  treaty 
Deing  now  void,  be  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  and  ^ 
by  consequence  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  in  taking  arms  against  his 
sovereign ;  and  therefore  he  demanded  that  Charles  sli^uld  be  summoned 
to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel,  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  his^ 
legal  judges,  to  answer  for  this  crime.  The  request  was  granted ;  a  herald 
repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy^  and  summoned  him  with  the  ac-- 
customed  formalities  to  appear  against  a  day  prefixed.  That  term  being 
expired,  and  no  person  appearing  in  bis  name,  die  parliament  gave  judg- 
ment, '^  That  Charles  of  Austria  had  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contumacy 
those  6e(9 ;  declared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the  crown  of 
France !"  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  poblished  by 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.* 

Soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment  rather  than  of  bis  power, 
Francis  marched  towards  the  Low-Countries  [March],  as  if  he  had  ii)tended 
to  execute  the  sentence  which  his  parliament  nad  pronounced,  and  to  seize' 
those  territories  which  it  had  awarded  to  him.  A!s  the  queen  of  Hvaaeujf 
to  whom  her  brother  the  emperor  had  committed  the  government  of  that 
part  of  his  dominions,  was  not  prepared  for  so  early  a  campaign,  he  at  first 
made  some  progress,  and  took  several  towns  of  unportance.  But  being 
obliged  soon  to  kave  his  army,  in  order  to  superintend  the  operations  ^ 
war,  the  Flemings,  having  assembled  a  numerous  army,  not  only  le^ 
covered  most  of  the  places  which  they  had  lost,  but  began  to  make  conquests 
in  their  turn.  At  l^st  they  invested  Terouenne,  and  the  duke  of  Oneans,^ 
BOW  dauphin,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Montmorency,  whom  Francis 
bad  honoured  with  the  constable's  sword,  as  ^e  reward  of  his  great  ser^^ 
vices  during  the  former  campaign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order 
to  relieve  it  While  they  were  advancing  for  this  purp6se,  and  widiin  a 
few  miles  of  the  enemy,  tney  were  stoppea  short  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald 
horn  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquainting  lum  that  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  ovine  to  the  zeaioos  endeavours'  of  the  t!wo 
sisters^  the  queens  of  France  and  of  Hungary,  who  had  loitt^  laboured  to 
leconcile  the  contending  monarchs.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  laid 
waste  the  frontier  provinces  of  both  countries,  without  any  real  advantage 
to  either.  The  French  and  Flemii^s  equally  reetetted  the  interruptfbn 
of  their  commerce,  which  was  beneficial  to  bom.  Charles  as-  well  as' 
Francis,  who  had  each  strained  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  support  the  vast 
operations  of  the  former  campaign,  found  that  they  could  not  now  keep- 
armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter,  wimout  weakening  their  operations  in-  Piea 
mont,  where  both  wished  ta  push  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigow.  ^1 
these  circumstanced  facilitatea  the  negotiations  of  the  two  queens ;  a^  truce 
was  concluded  [July  SOth],  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  but  it  ex-^ 
tended  no  farther  than  tl^Low-Countries.t 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  anhnosily;  and 
tbotieh  neither  CUarles  nor  Francis  could  make  the  powerinl  em>rts  to* 
whicn  this  animosity  prompted  them,  they  continued  to  exert  themselves- 
¥ke  coBibatants,  whose  rancour  remains  after  their  strength  is  exhausted. 
Towns  were  alternately  lost  and  retaken  -f  skirmishes  were  fought  every 
day;  and  much  blood  was  sbed,-  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided 
Miperiority  to  either  side.  At  last  the  two  queens^  determined  not  to  leave* 
Bimnishedf  the  ^ood  work  which  they  had  begun,  prevailed,  by  their  im^ 
portunate  solicitations,  the  one  on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her  husband,- 
to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Piedmont  ibr  three  months.    The  conditions 
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of  it  were,  that  each  shodld  ke^p  poMession  of  what  was  io  his  hands,  anif 
after  leayine  garrisons  in  the  towns^  should  withdraw  his  army  out  of  th«r 
province ;  that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matten 
10  dispute  bj  a  final  treaty.* 

The  powerful  motives  which  inclined  both  princes  to  diis  accommoda' 
fion,  have  been  often  mentioned.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  far  eX'* 
ceeded  the  sinns  which  their  revenues  were  capable  of  supplyii^ ;  nof 
durst 'they  venture  upon  any  great  addition  to  the  impositions  then  estab-* 
lished,  as  subjects  had  not  yet  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the  immenw 
burdens  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  in  modem  times.  The 
emperor  in  particular,  though  he  had  contracted  debts  which  in  that  age 
appeared  prodigious,!  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  pay  the  laiige  arrears  longf 
dlue  to  hb  army.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  pro6i>ect  of  deriving  any 
aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  the  pope  or  Venetians,  tho^  he  had 
employed  promises  and  threats,  alternately,  in  order  to  procure  it  But 
he  found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  his  resolution  of  adhering  steadily  to 
fbe  neutrality  which  he  had  always  declared  to  be  suitable  to  bis  character,- 
but  passionately  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  peace.  He  perceived  diat 
ihe  latter  were  still  intent  on  their  ancient  object  of  holdit^  the  balance 
even  between  the  rivab,  and  solicitous  not  to  tnrow  too  great  a  weight  into* 
either  scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than  all  these,  was  the  dread 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his  league  with  Solyman,  Francis  had 
drawn  upon  him.  Though  Francis,  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  ally, 
had  a  war  to  maintain  against  an  enemy  ^atly  superior  in  power  to  him- 
self,  yet  so  great  was  the  horror  of  Chnsnans,  in  that  aee,  at  any  union 
with  infidels,  which  they  considered  not  only  as  disbonouniole  but  profane/ 
that  it  was  long  before  he  could  be  brought  to  a?ail  himself  of  the  obvious 
advantages  resulting  from  such  a  confederacy.  Necessity  at  last  sur' 
mountea  hb  delicacy  and  scruples.  Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding* 
year,  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Forte,  had  concluded  a 
trea^  with  t^e  sultan^  whereby  Solyroan  engaged  to  invade  the  kingdoor 
of  Naples,  during  the  next  campaign,  and4o  attack  the  king  of  the  Romans 
in  Hungaiy  with  a  powerful  army,  while  Francis  undertook  to  enter  the 
Milanese  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  force.  Solyman  had  puncta' 
ally  performed  what  was  incumbent  on  him.  Barbarossa  with  a  great 
Aeet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  filled  that  kingdom,  from  whidi  all 
^  tro(4>s  had  been  drawn  towards  Piedmont,  with  consternation,  landed 
without  resbtance  near  Taranto,  obliged  Castro,  a  place  of  some  strength^ 
(o  surrender,  plundered  the  adjacent  countiy,  and  was  taking  measures  for 
securing  and  extending  his  conquests,  when  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
Doria,  together  with  the  pope's  galleys,  and  a  squadron  of  the  Venetian 
fleet,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  In  Hungary  the  progress  of  the 
Turks  was  more  formidable.  Mahmet,  their  general,  after  gaining  several 
small  advantages,  defeated  the  Germans^  in  a  great  battle  at  Eesek  on  tho 
Drave.  Happily  for  Christendom,  it  was  not  m  Francis's  power  to  exe- 
cute with  equal  exactness  what  he  had  stipulated  ;  nor  could  he  assemble 
aft  thb  juncture  an  army  strong  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  Milanese.  By 
thb  he  failed  in  recovering  possession  of  that  dutch^;  and  Italy  was  not 
only  saved  from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  bat  from  feeling  the  deso^ 
hting  rage  of  (he  Turkbh  arms,  as  an  addition  to  all  that  it  had  suflSered.§^ 
As  the  emperor  knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  two  sucbr 
powerful  confederates,  nor  could  expect  that  the  same  fortunate  accidents 
Would  concur  a  second  time  to  deliver  Naples,  and  to  preserve  the  Mila-' 
nese ;  as  he  foresaw  that  the  Italian  states  would  not  only  tax  him  loudly 
with  insatiable  ambition,  but  might  even  turn  their  arms  against  him,  if  hie 

*  Bfemoires  de  Ribier,  69.  f  Sibier,  i.  904.  (  Istuanbeffi  Htot.  Hunf.  Ub.  zUi.  p^l3ft* 
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.AoiHd  be  90  Tegardless  of  their  danger  as  obstinately  to  protract  the  war, 
lie  thought  it  necessaiy,  both  for  his  safety  and  reputation,  to  give  his  con- 
joent  to  a  trace.  Nor  was  Francis  willing'  to  sustain  all  the  blame  of  ob* 
jtructtng  the  re-establishment  of  tranquilTityyOr  to  expose  himself  on  that 
account  to  the  dangper  of  being  deserted  by  the  Swiss  and  odier  foreignen 
^  his  service,  tie  even  began  to  apprehend  that  his  own  subjects  wouM 
.serve  him  coldly,  if  by  contributing  to  ag^andize  the  power  of  the  In- 
fidels, which  it  was  his  duty,  and  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors  to 
depress,  he  continued  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles  which 
oi^t  to  influence  a  monarch  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Most  Christian 
King.  He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons,  rather  1o  run  the  risk  of  disobliging 
(his  new  ally  the  suhan,  than,  by  an  unseasonable  adherence  to  the  treaty 
with  him,  to  forfeit  what  was  of  greater  consequence. 

But  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the  plenipotentiaries  ibun<) 
insuperable  difficulties  in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Each 
sA  toe  monarchs,  with  the  arroeance  of  a  conqueror,  aimed  at  giving  law  to 
the  other ;  and  neither  would  so  far  acknowledge  his  inferiority,  as  to 
sacrifice  any  point  of  honour,  or  to  relinqubh  any  matter  of  right ;  so  that 
the  plenipotentiaries  spent  the  time  in  long  and  firuitless  negotiations,  an4 
jeparatea  after  agreeii^  to  proloi^  the  truce  for  a  few  months. 

1538.1    The  pope,  however,  dra  not  despair  of  accomplishing  a  point 

in  which  the  plemj)otentiaries  had  failed,  and  tocK  upon  himselt  the  sole 

'burden  of  neeotiatu^  a  peace.    To  form  a  confederaj^  capable  of  defend* 

Ing  Christendom  from  the  fcnrmidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to 

concert  effectual  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  wei^e 

two  great  objects  which  Paul  had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  th« 

union  of  the  emperor  with  the  king  of  France  as  an  essential  preliminaiy 

to  both.    To  be  the  instrument  of  feco§ciling  these  contending  monarchy 

whom  his  predecessors  by  their  interesteSand  indecent  intrigues  had  sp 

.often  embroiled,  was  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  of  throwing  di&- 

tinguished  lustre  xmihis  character  and  administration.   Nor  was  he  without 

hopes  that,  while  be  pursued  this  laudable  end,  be  might  secure  advaor 

rta^  to  his  ow;b  family,  the  agmndizin^  of  which  he  did  not  neglec^ 

though  he  aimed  at  it  with  a  kss  audacious  ambition  than  was  commop 

among  the  popes  of  that  centuir.    Influenced  by  these  consideratk)Q&  h^ 

proposed  an  interviev^  between  the  two  monarchs,  at  Nicje,  and  ofierea  t© 

'repair  thither  in  pprson,  that  he  mieht  act  as  mediator  in  cpmposing  all 

itbeir  differences.    When  a  pontiff  of  a  venerable  character,  and, of  a  veiy 

advanced  age,  was  willine,  nt>m  hifcealfor  peace,  to  undei^o  tfie  fatigues 

»of  so  lone  a  journey,  nei%er  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency  der 

cline  the  mtervie w.   But  though  botn  came  to  the  place  of  lendezvous,  sp 

•great  was  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial,  or  such  the  remains  of 

distnist  and  rancour  on  each  rfde,  that  they  recused  to  see  oqe  another,  an^ 

«veiy  thing  was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  -who  visitea 

them  alternately.    With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity  he  cQuld  not  £nd  out  a 

jnethod  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommodationu 

particularly  tiiose  arising  finom  the  possession  of  the  Milanese ;  nor  was  aB 

the  weight  of  his  authority  sufficient  to  overcome  die  obstinate  perseyeE- 

aoce  of  either  monarch  in  assertine  hts  own  claims.  At  last,  that  he  mig^t 

iHot  seem  to  have  laboured  altogeSier  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them 

•to  sign  a  truce  for  ten  years  [June  18],  upon  the^ame  condition  with  the 

•^foimer,  that  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  i%  the 

mean  time  should  send  ambassadors  to  Rome^  to  discuss  their  pietensionp 

;at  leisure.-*   " 

Thus  ended  a  war  of  no  k)ng  conthmance,  but  very  extensive  m  its  ope- 

-•  Bccodi  da  Tnlto,  H.  tlO.  Retotloiie  dal  Nkoto  Ti^tdo^t  r  AlK)C9^^ 
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ratioiis,  and  in  which  both  parties  exerted  their  utmoet  Ftrpngth.  Tboi^ 
Francis  fiaiiled  in  the  object  which  he  had  principally  in  view,  the  recoveiy 
of  the  Milanese,  he  acauired,  nevertheless,  great  reputation  by  the  wisdmn 
of  his  measures  as  well  as  the  success  of  hb  arms  in  repeUinsr  a  fiDrmidable 
invasion ;  and  hy  keeping  possession  of  one  half  of  the  diu:e  of  SavoyV 
dominions,  he  added  no  mconsiderable  accession  of  strength  to  his  king- 
dom. Whereas  Charles,  repulsed  and  baffled,  after  haviiK[  boasted  so 
arrogantly  of  victoiy,  purchased  an  ii^lorious  truce,  by  sacimcingan  ally 
who  had  rashly  confided  too  much  in  his  friendship  and  power.  The  un* 
fortunate  duke  murmured,  complained,  and  remonstratea  against  a  treaty 
80  much  to  hb  disadvantage,  but  in  vain ;  he  had  no  means  of  redress,  and 
was  obliged  to  submit.  Of  all  hb  dominions,  Nice,  with  its  denendences, 
was  the  only  comer  of  which  he  himself  kept  possession.  He  saw  die 
rest  divided  between  a  powerful  invader  and  the  ally  to  whose  protection 
he  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a  sad  monument  of  the  imprudence  of 
weak  princes,  who  by  taking  part  in  the  quarrel  of  mighty  neighbours,, 
between  whom  they  happen  to  be  situated,  are  crushed  and  overwhelmed 
in  ihe  shock. 

A  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  emperor  set  sail  f<Mr 
Barcelona,  but  was  driven  Bycontranr  winds  to  the  island  of  St  ^aigaiet 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  When  Francb,  who  happened  to  be  not  far 
distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered  it  as  an  office  of  civility  to  invite  him 
to  take  shelter  in  his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  mterview  with 
bim  at  Aigues-mortes.  The  emperor,  who  wouldT  not  be  outdone  by  his 
rival  in  complabance,  instantly  repaired  thither.  As  soon  as  he  cast  anchor 
in  the  road,  Francb,  without  waitine  to  settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but 
relying  implicitly  on  the  emperor^s  honour  for  hb  security,  vbited  him  on 
board  nis  galley,  and  was  receive^  and  entertained  with  the  warmest  de- 
monstrations of  esteem  and  alkcuon.  Next  day  the  emperor  repaid  the 
confidence  which  the  king  had  placed  in  him.  He  landed  at  Aigues- 
mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  met  with  a  reception  equally  conliaL 
He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits  the  two  monarch^ 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  respect  and  friendship.*  Afber 
twenty  years  of  open  hostilities,  or  of  secret  enmity;  afler  so  many  in- 
juries reciprocally  inflicted  or  endured ; '  after  having  formally  given  the 
lie,  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat ;  after  the  emperor  had 
inveighed  so  publicly  against  Francb  as  a  prince  void'of  honour  and  in* 
tegri^ ;  and  after  Francis  had  accused  him  of  being  accessaiy  to  the 
murder  of  his  eldest  son ;  such  an  ii#erview  appears  altogether  singular 
and  even  unnatural.  But  the  hbtory  of  these  monarchs  abounds  with 
such  surprising  transitions.  From  nnplacable  hatred  they  appeared  to 
pass,  in  a  moment,  to  the  most  cordial  reconcilement ;  urom  suspicion 
and  distrust,  to  perfect  confidence ;  and  from  practising  all  the  dark  arts 
of  a  deceitful  policy,  they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden^  tl^  liberal  and  open 
manners  of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 

The  pope,  besides  the  ^loxy  of  bavins  restored  peace  to  Europe,  rained, 
according  to  his  expectation,  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  nb  family, 
by  prevailing  on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Margaret  of  Austria,  hb  natural 
dat^hter,  formeriy  the  wife  of  Alexander  di  Medici,  to  his  grandson  Oc- 
tavio  Famese,  and,  in  consideration  of  this  marriage,  to  b^ow  several 
honours  and  territories  upon  his  future  son-in-law.  A  very  tragical  event, 
whkh  happened  about  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1537,  had' deprived  Mar- 
^ret  of  her  first  husband.  That  young  prince,  whom  the  emperor's  par- 
tiality had  raised  to  the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  upon  the  ruins  oi  tbe 
public  liberty,  neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  government^  and  abandoned 
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lllttksielf  to  the  roost  dissolule  debaucheir.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  his  fiearest 
kinsman  was  not  ooJy  the  companion  but  director  of  his  ]d]easores,  and 
employing  all  the  powers  of  a  cultivated  and  inventive  genius  in  this  dis- 
hooourable  ministiy,  added  such  elegance  as  well  as  variety  to  vice,  as 
eained  him  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Alexander.  But  while 
Lorenzo  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  luxury,  and  affected  such  an  appearance  of 
indolence  and  effeminacy,  that  he  would  not  wear  a  sword,  and  trembled 
at  the  sight  of  blood,  he  concealed  under  that  disguise  a  dark,  designing, 
audacious  spirit  Prompted  either  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or  allureid  by 
the  hope  ot  attaining  the  supreme  power,  he  determined  to  assassinate 
Alexander  his  benefiactor  and  friend.  Though  he  long  revolved  this  design 
in  his  mind,  his  reserved  and  suspicious  temper  prevented  him  from  com« 
municating  it  to  any  person  whatever ;  and  continuing  to  livcj  with  Alex-* 
ander  in  their  usual  familiarity,  he,  one  ni^ht,  under  pretence  of  tiavin§^ 
secured  him  an  assignation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  whom  he  bad  often 
solicited,  drew  that  unwary  prince  into  a  secret  apartment  of  ids  house^ 
and  there  stabbed  him,  while  he  lav  carelessly  on  a  couch  expecting  Ihel 
arrival  of  the  lady  whose  compamy  he  had  heed  promised.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  deed  done^  than  standing  astoni^ed,  and  struck  with  horror  at 
its  atrocity^  he  foi^ot,  in  a  moment,  all  the  motives  which  had  induced 
him  to  commit  it.  Iristead  of  rousing  the  people  to  recover  their  liberty 
by  publishing  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking  any  step  towards 
opening  hir  own  way  to  the  digility  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  of 
the  ai>artment,  and,  hke  a  man  bereaved  of  reason  and  presence  of  mind, 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  out  of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  waiS 
late  next  morm'ng  before  the  fate  (^  the  unfortunate  prince  was  known,  as 
hb  attendants,  accustomed  to  his  irregularities,  never  entered  his  apart** 
ment  early.  Immediately  the  chief  persons  in  the  state  assembled.  Being* 
induced  partly  by  the  zeal  of  cardinal  Cibo  for  the  house  of  Medici,  to 
which  he  was  nearly  related,  partly  by  the  authority  of  Francis  Guicciar^ 
dini,  who  recalled  to  their  memory,  and  represented  in  striking  colours^ 
tiie  caprice  as  well  as  turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular  government,  they 
agreea  to  place  Cosmo  di  Medici,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  only  male  heii^ 
of  that  illustrious  house,  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  though  at  the 
tame  time  such  was  their  love  of  liberty,  tl^t  they  established  several 
filiations  in  order  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  his  power. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo  having  reached  a  place  of  safety,  made  knowd 
what  he  had  done,  to  Philip  Strozzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  had 
been  driven  into  exile,  or  who  had  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  republican 
form  (^  »>vemment  was  abolished,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  dominioa 
of  the  Medici.  By  them,  the  deed  was  extolled  wfth  extravagant  praises^ 
and  the  >4rtue  of  Lorenzo  was  compared  to  that  of  the  elder  JBrutus^ 
who  disregarded  the  ties  of  bloody  or  with  that  of  the  younger,  who 
foigot  the  friendship  and  favours  of  the  -tyrant,  that  they  might  preserve 
or  recover  the  liberty  of  their  country.*  Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with 
empty  panegyrics ;  they  immediately  quitted  their  different  pkces  of 
fetreat,  assembled  forces,  animated  tneir  vassals  and  partizans  to  take 
arms,  and  to  seize  Uiis  opportunity  of  re-establisbif^  the  public  liberty  on 
its  ancient  foundation,  being  openly  assisted  by  the  French  ambassadoi)!^ 
at  Rome,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the  pope,  who  bore  no  good-will  to 
the  bouse  of  Medici,  they  entered  the  Florentine  dominions  with  a  con^ 
siderable  body  of  men.  But  thfe  persons  who  had  elected  Cosmo  pos- 
sessed not  only  the  means  of  supporting  bis  goverranent,  but  abilities  ta 
employ  them  m  the  most  proper  manner.  They  leviedf  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  a  good  number  of  troops ;  they  endeavoured  by  eyeiy  art  t» 
gam  the  citizens  of  greatest  authority,  and  to  reqder  the  administratioB  ef 
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the  ypuqg'  prince  agreeable  to  the  people.  Above  aO,  ihsj  couited  tte 
emperor's  protection,  as  the  only  finn  foundation  of  Cosmo^  ^^^t^l  ^^ ' 
power.  Charles,  ]ax>wiDg  the  propensity  of  the  Florentines  to  me  £rieDd« 
ship  of  France,  and  how  much  all  the  partizans  of  a  republican  gorero- 
ment  detested  him  as  the  oppressor  of  tneir  liberties,  saw  it  to  be  greatly 
for  his  interest  to  prerent  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitutioD 
in  Flc»€nce.  For  this  reason,  he  not  only  acknowledged  Cosmo  as  head 
of  the  Florentine  state,  and  conferred  on  nim  all  the  titles  of  honour  with 
which  Alexander  had  been  di^fied,  but  engaged  to  defend  him  to  the 
utmost ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  ordered  the  commanders  of  such  of  his 
troops  ai  were  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Tus<»ny,  to  support  him  against 
all  aggressors.  By  their  aid,  Cosmo  obtained  an  easy  yictoiy  over  the  exiles, 
whose  troops  he  surprised  in  the  night-time,  and  took  most  of  the  chieie 
prisoners ;  an  event  which  broke  aU  their  measures,  and  fuUy  established 
tiis  own  authority.  But  though  be  was  extremely  desirous  of  the  ad-^ 
ditional  honour  cm  manying  the  en^ror's  daughter,  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  Charles,  secure  already  of  his  attachment,  chose  rattier  io' 
gratif}r  the  pope,  by  bestowii^  her  on  his  nephew.* 

During  the  war  between  ti^  emperor  and  Francii^  an  event  had  hap* 
pened  which  abated  in  seme  degree  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friend- 
ship which  had  lo^  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  d>e  king  of  England^ 
James  the  fifth  of  Scotland,  an  enterprising  young  prince,  havii^  hc^urd  of 
the  emperor's  intentien  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  fend  of  showing  that  he 
did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  te 
the  French  crown,  and  so  eager  to  distin^irii  himself  by  some  military 
«xpleit,  that  he  levied  a  body  of  troops  with  an  intention  of  leading  tbeiv 
In  person  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France.  Though  some  unfor- 
tunate accidents  prevented  his  canying  any  troops  Into  France,  nothiiy^ 
eould  divert  him  from  going  thither  in  person.  Immediately  upon  his 
landing,  he  hastened  to  Provence,  but  had  been  detained  so  long  in  his* 
¥oyage,  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in  the  miHtaiy  operationsr 
and  met  the  king  on  his  return  af\er  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists.  But 
Francis  was  ao  greatly  pleased  with  his  ^eal,  and  no  less  widi  his  mannem 
and  conversation,  that  ne  could  not  refuse  him  his  daughter  Magdalen^ 
whom  he  demanded  in  marriage.  It  mortified  Heniy  extremely  to  see  a 
prince,  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  jealous,  form  an  alliance  [Jan  1, 
IS57],  from  which  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  at 
eecurit^.t  He  could  not,  however,  with  decency,  oppose  Francis's 
b^towing  his  daughter  upon  a  monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes, 
the  most  ancient  and  faithful  allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  JameSf 
«pon  the  sudden  death  of  Magdalen,  demanded  as  biis  second  wife  Mai^ 
of  Guise,  he  warmly  solicited  Francfs  to  deny  his  suit,  and  in  order  to* 
flisappoint  hhn,  asked  that  lady  in  marriage  for  himself.  When  Francis 
preferred  the  Scottish  king's  sincere  courtship  to  his  artful  and  malevolent 
proposal,  he  discovered  much  dissatisfaction.  The  pacification  agreed^ 
upon  at  Nice,  and  the  familiar  interview  of  the  tworivads  at  AJgues-mortev 
illed  Henry's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as  if  Francis  had  altogether 
renouneed  his  friend^p  for  the  sake  of  new  connections  with  the  empero&- 
4^harleSt  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temi>er  of  the  English  king,  and' 
watchful  to  observe  all  the  shiftings  and  caprices  of  his  passions,  tTOU|:hf 
this  a  favourable  oppertuni^  of  renewing  his  negotiations  with  him,  which 
had  been  long  broken  ofi^.  by  the  death  of  queen  Catharine,  whose  interest 
the  emperor  could  not  with  decency  have  abandoned,  the  chief  cause  of 
thei%discord  was  removed ;  so  that,  without  touching  «pon  the  delicate 
^ueUieo  of  her  divorce,  he  might  now  take  what  measures  he  thought 
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JMBt  ifectual  for  regakdog  Hemjr's  goodrwUl.  For  this  piMOse^  he 
began  with  proposing  several  marriage-treaties  to  the  king.  He  ofitered 
his  niece,  a  dau^ter  of  the  king  ojf  Denmark,  to  Henry  himself;  he 
demanded  the  pnncess  Maiy  for  one  of  the  j^na/p  of  PortugaJ,  and  was 
even  wiUing  to  receive  her  as  the  king's  MlegitiHIe  daughter.^  Thou^ 
none  of  these  prqjected  aUiances  ever  took  plate,  or  perhaps  were  ever 
eeriouslj  intended,  they  occasioned  such  frequent  intercomrse  betveeen  the 
cxHjrts,  and  so  many  reciprocal  professions  of  civility  and  esteem,  as  con- 
siderably abated  the  edge  of  Hemy's  rancour  agamst  the  emperor,  smd 
paved  tne  way  for  that  union  between  them  wfaidi  afterwards  proved  so 
disadvantageous  to  the  French  <king« 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had  been  engaged*  and 
the  wars  he  had  been  canying  on  for  some  years,  proved,  as  usval,  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation  m  Germany.  While 
Charles  was  absent  upon  hie  African  expedition,  or  intent  On  his  projects 
against  France,  his  chief  olg'ect  in  Grermany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensions 
aoout  religion  fiium  dbturbing  the  public  tranouillity,  by  giantiog  such 
indulgence  to  the  protestant  princes  as  might  inauce  them  to  concur  with 
bis  measures^  at  at  least  to  binder  them  from  taking  part  wift  his  rivaL 
For  this  reason,  he  was  careful  to  secure  to  the  protestants  the  possession 
4>f  all  the  advantages  which  they  4iad  gnained  by  the  articles  of  paciBcatioa 
at  Nurembeig.  in  the  year  one  tnousaim  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  ;t  and 
except  some  slight  trouble  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  chambeiv 
they  met  with  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  or 
to  mtemipt  the  succ^sfiil  zeal  with  which  they  propagated  their  opinions* 
Meanwhile  the  pope  continued  his  negotiations  for  oonvokins  a  g^aeral 
•council ;  and  thoqgh  the  protestants  had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  wfdi 
his  intention  to  nx  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he  adhered 
•obstinately  to  lus  choice,  issued  a  bull  on  the  second  of  June,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  apjpointing  it  to  assemble  in  that  city  On  the 
4went^-third  of  May  the  year  tollowir^;  he  nominated  three  cardinals  to 
preside  in  his  name :  enjoined  all  Christian  pryices  to  countenance  it  by 
ibeir  authority,  and  mvited  die  prelates  of  every  nation  to  attend  in  person* 
This  summons  of  ^  council,  an  assembly  which  from  its  nature  and  inten- 
tion demanded  quiet  times,  as  well  as  pacific  dispositions,  at  ^he  very 
juncture  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  march  towards  France,  and  ready 
to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  confusions  of  war,  appeared  to 


warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  council;  but  being  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  tiy  eveiy  art  m  order  to  persuade  Paul  to  depart  firom  the  neutrality 
which  he  preserved  between  him  and  Francis,  he  sent  Heldo  bis  vice-chan- 
ceUor  into  Germsoy,  along  with  a  nuncio  despatched  thither,  instructiitt 
him  to  second  all  the  nuncio's  representation^  and  to  enforce  them  with 
the  whde  weight  of  the  Imperial  authority.  The  protestants  gave  them 
audience  at  Smalkalde,  [Feb.  t5, 1537],  where  they  had  assembled  in  a 
body  in  order  to  receive  them.  But  after  weighing  all  their  aigiyaents^ 
they  unanimously  reinsed  to  acknowledge  a  council  summoned  in  tne  nahie 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone ;  in  which  he  assumed  the  sole  right 
of  presiding;  which  was  to  oe  held  in  a  city  not  only  far  distant  from  €^r- 
many,  but  subject  to  a  prince,  who  was  a  straneer  to  them,  and  closely 
4)onnected  witn  the  coort  of  Rome ;  and  to  which  their  divines  could  not 
repair  with  safety,  especiaUy  afler  their  doctrines  had  been  stigmatized  in 
tiie  veiy  bull  of  convocation  with  the  name  of  heresy.    These  and  many 
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other  objections  a^pinst  the  council,  which  appeared  to  them  unanswrahley 
Chey  enumerated  in  a  laige  manifesto,  which  thej  published  inrinScatioii 
•f  their  conduct.* 

A|^inst  this  the  couj^f  Rome  exclaimed  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  their 
obstinacy  and  presurojpRn,  and  the  pope  still  persisted  in  his  reaoludon 
to  hold  the  council  at  the  time  and  m  the  place  appointed.  But  some 
unexpected  difficulties  being  started  by  the  duke  ot  Mantua,  both  about 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  council,  and 
the  security  of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  the  pope 
fOcL  8, 1538],  after  fruitless  endeavours  to  adjust  these,  first  prorogued 
the  council  for  some  months,  and  afterwards,  transferring^  the  place  of 
meeting  to  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian  territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble 
on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  following  year.  As  neither  the  emperor  nor  iSbm 
French  king,  who  had  not  then  come  to  any  accommodation,  would  permit 
their  subjects  to  repair  thither,  not  a  sii^le  prelate  appeared  on  the  day 
prefixed,  ancl  the  pope,  that  his  authori^r  might  not  become  altogether 
contemptible  by  so  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  convoke  that  assemb^^,  put 
off  the  meeting  by  an  indefinite  prorogation.! 

But  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
a  reformation  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  while  he  neglected 
that  which  was  in  his  own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of  cardi* 
nals  and  bishops,  with  full  authority  to  mquire  into  Uie  abuses  and  cor 
ruptions  of  the  Roman  court ;  and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  viethod  of 
removing  them.  This  scrutiny,  undertaken  with  r^uctance,  was  carried 
on  slowly  and  with  remissness.  All  defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle 
hand,  afraid  of  probing  too  deep,  or  of  discovering  too  much.  But  even 
by  this  partial  examination,  many  irregularities  were  detected,  and  many 
enormities  exposed  to  light,  while  the  remedies  which  they  suggested  at 
most  proper  were  either  inadequate  or  were  never  applied.  The  report  and 
resdution  of  these  deputies,  though  intended  to  be  Kept  secret,  were  trans* 
mitted  by  some  accident  into  Germany,  and  being  immediately  made 
public,  anbrded  ample  matter  for  reflection,  and  triumph  to  the  protestants.J 
On  the  one  hand,  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the 
head  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  church,  and  even  pointed  out  many 
of  the  c<yruptions  against  which  Luther  and  his  followers  nad  remonstrated 
with  the  greatest  vehemence.  They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  vain  to  expect  this  reformation  from  ecclesiastics  themselves,  who,  as 
Luther  strongnr  expressed  it,  piddled  at  curing  warts,  while  they  over- 
looked or  conmmea  ulcers.§ 

1539].  The  earnestness  with  which  the  emperor  seemed,  at  first,  to 
press  their  acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme  of^holding  a  council  in  Italy, 
alarmed  the  protestant  princes  so  much,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
^strengthen  their  confederacy,  by  admittii^  several  new  members  who 
solicited  that  privilege,  particularly  the  king  of  Denmark.  Heldo,  who 
during  his  residence  m  Germany,  had  observed  all  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  that  union,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  effects  by 
an  alliance  among  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  empire.  This  league,  disk 
tinguiriied  by  the  name  of  Holy,  was  merely  defensive ;  and  thoqffh  con* 
eluded  by  Meldo  in  the  emperor's  name,  was  afterwards  disovirned  by  him* 
and  subscribed  by  very  few  princes.|| 

The  protestants  soon  got  intelligence  of  this  association,  notwithstandiitt^ 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  contracting  parties  to  conceal  it ;  and  their  zeaU 
always  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  excess,  eveiy  thing  that  seemed 
to  threaten  religion,  instantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been 
just  ready  to  enter  upon  the  executbn  of  some  formidable  plan  for  the 
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ciitiipation  of  their  opinions.  In  order  to  disappoint  this,  ihey  held 
frequent  consultations,  mey  courted  the  kin^  of  France  and  England  with 
l^reat  assiduity,  and  even  began  tp  think  of  raising  the  respective  contm 
gents  both  in  men  and  money  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  fumi^  by 
Bie  treaty  of  Smalkalde,  But  itwas  not  long  before  they  were  convinced 
that  these  apprehensions  were  without  foundation,  and  that  the  emperor, 
to  whom  repose  was  absolutely  necessaiy,  after  e£brts  so  much  beyond  his 
strei^h  m  the  wax  with  France,  had  no  thoughts  of  disturbuf^  the  tran* 
quiUity  of  Germany.  As  a  proof  of  this,  at  an  interview  with  the  pro- 
testant  princes  lA  Frankfort  [April  19],  his  ambassadors  agreed  that  all 
concessions  in  their  favour,  particularly  those  contained  in  the  pa«nficatioQ 
of  NurembeiKy  should  contmue  in  force  for  fifteen  months;  that  durio^ 
this  period  all  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  chamber  against  them  shoura 
be  8usi>ended ;  that  a  conference  should  be  held  by  a  few  divines  of  each 
party,  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose  articles 
of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  Though 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  first  partof  this  agreement  as  impolitic,  and  against  Uie  latter,  as  an 
impious  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this 
convention,  it  was  observed  with  considerable  exactness,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty  for  which  the  protestants 
contended.* 
A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Frankfort,  Geoige  duke  of  Saxony 


territories^  comprehending  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  cities  now  the 
most  considerable  in  the  electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  die  reformation, 
he  had  been  its  enemy  as  avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  pro- 
tectors, and  had  cairied  on  his  opposition  not  only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing 
from  religious  prejudices,  but  with  a  virulence  inspired  by  personal  an- 
tipathy to  Luther,  and  imbittered  by  the  doinestic  animosity  subsisting 
between  him  and  the  other  branch  of  his  family.  By  his  death  without 
issue,  hia  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Henry,  whose  attachment  to  the 
protectant  religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  his  predecessor  to  popery. 
Henry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his  new  domimons,  than,  disregarding 
a  clause  in  Geoige's  will,  dictated  by  his  bigotry,  whereby  he  bequeathed 
all  his  territories  to  the  emperor  and  king  m  the  Romans^  if  his  brother 
should  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in  religion,  he  invited  some  pro- 
testant  divines^  and  among  them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsic.  By  their 
advice  and  assistance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  rites,  establishii^  the  full  exercise  of  the  reformed  reli^on  with 
the  univenal  applause  oihis  subjects,  who  had  long  wished  for  this  chan^ 
which  the  authority  of  their  duke  alone  had  hit&rto  prevented.!  This 
revolution  delivered  ihe  protestants  from  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  having  an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  foiddle  of  their 
temtories ;  and  they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  possessions 
of  the  princes  and  cities  attached  to  their  cause,  extended  in  one  great 
and  almost  unbroken  line  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  at  Nice,  an  event  happened,  which 
satisfied  all  Europe  that  Charles  had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity that  the  state  of  his  affairs  would  permit  Vast  arrears  were  due 
to  his  troops,  whom  he  had  long  amused  with  vain  hopes  and  promises* 
At  they  now  foresaw  what  little  attention  would  be  paia  to  their  demands, 
when  by  the  re-establishment  of  peace  their  services  became  of  1^99  UQ- 
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tiditaooey  tlM j  ket  all  patieoce»  broke  out  into  ao  open  nmtioyy  ind  dtckredf 
tb9t  tfiey  tbou^t  themselves  entitled  to  seize  by  violence  what  was  de^ 
tained  from  them  coDtrary  to  all  justice  Nor  was  this  spirit  of  seditioo 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  emperor's  dominions }  the  muti&y  was  almosC 
as  i^etaeral  as  the  g^evance  which  gave  Ase  to  it.  The  soldiers  in  ^ 
Milanese  plundered  the  open  country  without  controI»-and  filled  the  capital 
itself  with  consternation.  Those  in  g^arrison  at  Goletta  threatened  to  give' 
iq>  that  important  fortress  to  Barbarossa.  In  Siciljr,  the  tioops  proceeded 
to  still  j^reater  excesses ;  having  driven  away  their  officers,  they  elected 
others  m  their  stead,  defeated  a  body  of  men  whom  the  viceroy  sent 
against  them,  took  and  pillaged  several  cities,  conducting  themselves  all 
the  while  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  operations  resembled  rather  the' 
ii»g;ular  proceeding  of  a  concerted  rebellion,  &an  the  rashness  and  violence' 
6i  a  miiitaiy  mutmy.  But  by  the  address  and  prudence  of  the  generals, 
who,  partly  by  boirowing  money  in  their  own  name,  or  ih  that  of  their 
nafaster,  partly  hr  extorting  laige  sums  from  the  cities  in  their  re^)ective' 
Provinces,  raised,  what  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  arreaid  of  the  soldiersf 
these  insurrections  were  quelled.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  were 
disbanded,  such  a  number  only  beii^  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessaiy  for 
^garrisoning  the  principal  towns*  am  protecting  the  seacdasts  from  thef 
tesults  of  the  Turks,* 

It  was  happy  for  the  emperor  that  the  abfliti^  of  his  generals  extricated 
film  out  of  meae  difficulties,  which  it  exceeded  his  own  power  to  have 
removed.  He  had  depended,  as  his  chief  resource  for  oischaii^iqg  the* 
arrears  due  to  his  soldiers,  upon  the  subsidies  which  he  emitted  from  hit 
-Castilian  subjects.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castile, 
at  Toledo,  and  haying  represented  to  them  the  extraordinary  expense  df 
kis  military  operations,  together  with  the  great  debts  in  which  tl^se  had 
iiecessarily  invc^ved  him,  he  proposed  to  levy  such  supplies  as  the  present 
exigency  of  his  afi^rs  demajided,  by  a  general  excise  on  commodities. 
But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  themselves  oppreissed  with  a  load  of  taxes 
toknown  to  their  ancestors.  They  had  often  complsCtned  that  their  country 
was  drained  not  only  of  its  wealm  but  of  its  inhabitanCs,  in  order  to  no-* 
aecute  (quarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested^  and  to  fight  battles,  nom 
^hich  it  could  reap  no  benefit ;  and  they  determined  not  to  add  volui^ 
4arily  to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  furnish  the  emperor  with  the  means  ^ 
.engagii^  in  new  enterprises  no  less  ruinoito  to  the  kingdcHn  than  most  c^ 
(hose  which  he  had  hitherto  carried  on.  The  nobles  in  particular  inveighed 
with  great  vehemence  against  the  imposition  liroposed.  as  an  eno^Mch- 
ment  upon  the  valuable  and  distinguishing  privilege  of  their  order,  that  of 
being  exempted  firom  the  parent  of  any  tax.  They  demanded  a  cod< 
ference  with  the  representatives  of  the  cities  concemmg  the  state  of  the 
tiation.  They  contended  that  if  Charles  would  imitate  ^e  examine  of 
ills  predecessors,  who  had  resided  constantly  in  Spain,  and  would  avoid 
entangling  himself  in  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  tbreigd  to  the  concent 
X>f  hts  Spanish  d^onrinioos,  his  stated  revenue  of  the  crown  would  be  fuBy 
•ufficient  to  defray  the  necessaiy  expenses  of  government  They  repre*' 
itented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  ihe  people* 
While  this  prudent  and  effectual  method  of  re-establkbing  oublic  Creditf 
and  securing  national  opulence,  was  totalljr  neglected.t  Charles,  aft^ 
^employing  aiguments,  entreaties,  and  promises,  but  without  success,  in 
,Oraer  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  dismissed  tiie  assembly  with  great  in- 
dignation. From  that  period  neither  the  noUes  nor  the  prelates  have  been 
ealled  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as  pay  no  part  of  t^ 
public  taxes,  should  not  claim  any  vote  in  laying  them  on.  None  have 
heea  admitted  to  the  Cortes  but  the  procurators  or  repretentativet  of 
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i^ieth  cities.  These  to  the  fiumb^r  of  thirty-six^  beiBg^  two  fifMi  eacb 
tcxnmunity^  form  an  assembJy  which  bears  do  resemblafice  either  in  powdr 
or  dig[iiity  or  indepeixleiice  to  the  ancient  Cortes,  and  are  absolutely  at  the 
derotioD  of  the  court  in  all  their  determinations.*.  Thus  the  impmdeot 
zeal  with  which  the  Castilian  nobles  had  supported  ^  regal  prerog^atiT^ 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  commons  auring  the  commotions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  fire  hundred  and  twenty-obe,  proved  at  last  fatal  to 
their  own  body.  By  enabling  Charies  to  depress  ote  of  the  orders  in  the 
state,^  they  destroyed  that  balance  to  which  the  constitution  owed  its 
secunty,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  In  that  of  his  successors,  to  humble  tfat 
other,  and  to  strip  it  mdually  of  its  most  valuable  privileges. 

At  the  same  tune,  however^  the  Spanish  grandees  still  possessed  eittra- 
ordinanr  power  as  well  as  privileges,  which  the^  exercised  and  defended 
with  a  nau^tiness  peculiar  to  themselves.  Of  (Bis  the  empercMr  himself 
had  a  mortifying  proof  daring  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  Toledo.  At 
he  was  retumiqg  one  day  from  a  tbumaroent  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
Bobnity,  one  of  the  seigeants  of  the  court*  out  of  officious  zeal  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  emperor,  strttek  the  duke  of  Infantado's  horse  with  his  batooik 
Ivfaich  that  haughty  grandee  resenting,  drew  his  sword,  beat  and  wound^ 
the  officer.  CEarles,  provoked  at  such  an  insolent  deed  in  his  presence^ 
immediately  ordered  Konquillo  the  judge  of  the  court  to  arrest  tne  duke ; 
Ronquillo  advanced  to  execute  his  chaij^e,  when  the  constable  of  Castile 
interposine,  checked  him^  claimed  the  ndit  of  jurisdiction  over  a  grandee 
ia  a  privileee  of  his  office,  and  conducted  Infantado  to  his  own  apartment 
All  the  nobles  present  were  so  pleased  with  the  boldness  of  the  constable 
m  asserting  the  rights  of  rtheir  order,  that,  desertli^  the  emperor,  tfiey 
attended  lum  to  his  house  with  infinite  apj^uses,  and  Charles  returned  te 
the  palace  unaccompanied  by  any  personl^ut  the  cardinal  Tavera.  The 
^peror,  how  sensible  soever  of  the  al&ont,  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a 
jealous  and  high-spirited  order  of  men,  whom  the  slightest  appearance  of 
ofience  might  dnve  to  the  most  unwarrantable  extremities.  For  that 
feasoD,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill-timed  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  he 
prudently  connived  at  the  arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent  lor  him  to  control 
and  sent  next  nknuiii^  to  the  duke  of  Infantada  offisrine  to  inflict  what 
punishment  he  pleased  on  the  person  who  had  amnonted  him.  The  duke 
^kMisidering  this  as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  instandy  foigave  the 
officer;  b^towing  on  him,  besides,  a  considerable  present  as  a  compen* 
sation  for  his  woimd.  Thus  the  affair  was  entirely  kngotten  ;t  nor  would 
it  have  deserved  to  be  mentioned.  If  It  were  not  a  striking  example  of  the 
ii%h  and  independent  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that  ag^,  as  well  as 
an  imtance  of  the  emperor's  dexterity  in  accommodating  ms  conduct  to 
the  circumstances  in  whidi  he  was  placed. 

Charles  was  hr  from  discovering  the  same  condescension  or  lenity 
^ward  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  not  kng  after  hnike  ont  into  open  r^' 
hellion  against  his  government.  An  event  which  happened  in  the  year 
eoe  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  diirty-six,  gave  occasion  to  this  radi  insuife 
iection  so  fiital  to  that  flourishine  city.  At  that  time  the  queen  dowager 
of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  having  received  orders  from 
her  bromer  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could  raiser 
8he  assembled  the  States  of  ibe  United  Provinces,  and  obtained  from  them 
a  suSsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins,  ^  defray  the  expense  of 
that  undertaking.  Of  this  sum,  the  county  of  Flanders  was  olA^d  te 
pay  a  third  part  as  its  proportion.  But  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  the  most 
tonsiderable  city  in  that  countiy.  averse  to  a  war  with  France,  with  whicti 
they  carried  on  an  extensive  and  gainful  commerce^  refused  to  pay  their 
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quota*  and  contended,  that  in  consequence  of  9tq>u]ations  between  tfieni 
and  the  ancestors  of  their  present  sovereign  the  emperor^  no  tax  could  be 
levied  upon  them,  imless  they  had  given  their  express  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  it  The  governess  on  the  other  hand,  mamtained,  that  as 
the  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins  had  been  granted  by  the 
States  dT  Flanders,  of  which  their  representatives  were  members,  the^ 
were  bound,  of  course,  to  conibrm  to  what  was  enacted  by  them,  as  it  is 
the  fiiBt  principle  in  society,  on  which  the  tranquiUity  and  order  df 
government  depend,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  minority  must  be  over- 
ruled by  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superior  number. 

The  citizens  of  Grhent,  however,  were  not  willing  to  relinouish  a  privi- 
lege of  such  high  importance  as  that  which  they  claimed.  Having  been 
accustomed,  under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Buigundy,  to  enjoy 
extensive  immunities,  ami  to  be  treated  with  much  indulgence,  they  oifr- 
dained  to  sacrifice  to  the  delegated  power  of  a  regent,  mose  righte  and 
liberties  which  they  had  often  and  successfully  asserted  against  their 
greatest  princes.  The  queen,  though  she  endeavoured  at  fint  to  soothe 
Biem,  ana  to  reconcile  them  to  tiieir  duty  by  various  concessions,  was  at 
last  so  mudi  initated  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  adhered  to  their 
claim,  that  she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  on  whom  she  could  lay 
hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be  arrested.  But  this  rash  action 
made  an  impression  very  different  from  what  she  expected,  on  men  whose 
minds  were  a^tated  with  all  the  violent  passions  which  indignation  at 
<>PI>ression  and  zeal  for  liberty  inspire.  Less  affected  with  the  danger  of 
their  friends  and  companions,  than  irritated  at  the  governess,  they  opentf 
despised  her  authority,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders, 
conjuring  them  not  to  abandon  i^eir  country  at  such  a  juncture*  but  to  con- 
cur with  them  in  vindicating  its  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  a 
woman,  who  either  did  not  know  or  did  not  regard  their  immunities.  All 
but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering  into  any  confederacy 
a^inst  the  governess ;  they  joined,  however,  in  petitioning  her  to  put 
off  the  term  for  payment  of  the  tax  so  long,  that  they  m^t  have  it  in 
their  power  to  send  some  of  their  number  into  Spain,  in  orcfer  to  lav  their 
title  to  exemption  before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with  some 
difficulty.  But  Charles  received  their  commissioners  with  a  haughtiness 
to  which  they  were  not  accustomed  from  their  ancient  princes,  anaenjoin- 
ing  them  to  yield  the  same  respectful  obedience  to  his  sister,  which  they 
owed  to  him  in  person,  remitted  the  examination  of  their  claim  to  the 
council  of  Malines.  This  court  which  is  properly  a  standing  committee 
of  the  parliament  or  states  of  the  country,  and  which  possesses  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal,*  pronounced 
the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill-founded,  and  appointed  them 
Ibrthwith  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  as  notoriously  uqjust, 
and  rendered  desperate  on  seeing  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court 
which  was  bound  to  protect  them,  the  people  of  uhent  ran  to  arms  in  a 
tumultuary  manner ;  drove  such  of  the  nobility  as  resided  amoi^  them 
out  of  the  city ;  secured  several  of  the  emperor's  officers ;  put  one  of 
them  to  the  torture,  whom  they  accused  of  having  stolen  or  destroyed  the 
record  that  contained  a  ratification  of  the  privileges  of  exemption  from 
taxes  which  thej  pleaded ;  chose  a  council  to  which  they  committed  the 
direction  of  their  affidrs ;  gave  orders  for  repairing  and  adding  to  their 
fortifications ;  and  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  their 
sovereign.!    Sensible,  however,  of  their  inability  to  support  what  their 
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teal  had  pmopted  them  to  undertake,  and  desirous  of  securing  a  pn^ 
tector  against  the  ionnidable  forces  by  which  they  might  expect  sooo  to 
be  attacked,  they  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Francis^  offenog  not  ob^ 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  soverei^  and  to  put  hin^^in  immediate  po8^ 
eession  of  Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all  their  f(»ces  m  recovering  those 
^provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown 
cf  France,  and  had  been  so  lately  re-united  to  it  by  iSb  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Fans.  Thb  unexpected  proposition  coming  from  persons 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  performed  instantly  one  part  of  what 
the^  undertook,  and  who  could  contribute  so  efiectually  towards  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  whole,  opened  ereat  as  well  as  alluiing  prospects  to  Francis's 
ambition.  The  counties  oTFlanders  and  Artois  were  of  greater  value 
th^  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  with 
passionate  bat  fruitless  desire;  their  situation  with  respect  to  France 
rendered  it  more  easy  to  conquer  or  to  defend  them ;  ana  they  might  be 
formed  into  a  separate  principality  for  the  duke  of  Orieans,  no  less  suit- 
able to  his  di^ty  than  that  which  his  father  aimed  at  obtaining.  To 
this,  the  Flemings,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  French  manners  and 
government,  womd  not  have  been  averse ;  and  his  own  subjects,  weary  of 
Oieir  destructive  expeditions  into  Italy,  would  have  turned  their  arms 
towards  this  quarter  with  more  good  will,  and  with  greater  vigour. 
Several  considerations,  nevertheless,  prevented  Francfe  fiom  layinirlx^ld 
of  this  opportuni^  the  most  favouraole  in  appearance  whi^h  nad  eyer 
presented  itself,  of  extending  his  own  dominions,  or  disti^essing  the  em* 
peror.  From  the  time  of  their  interview  at  Aiguesnnortes,  Charles  had 
continued  to  court  the  king  of  France  with  wonderful  attention ;  and  of^en 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  gratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concerning  the 
Milanese,  by  granting  the  investiture  of  it  either  to  him  or  to  one  of  his 
sons.  But  though  these  hop^  and  promises  were  thrown  out  with  no 
other  intention  uian  to  detach  him  from  his  confederacy  vnth  the  grand 
seignior,  or  to  raise  suspicions  in  Solyman's  mind  by  the  appeaamce  of  a 
cordial  and  fiuniliar  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  courts  •f  ^aris  and 
Madrid,  Francis  was  weak  enoueh  to  catch  at  the  shadow  by  which  he 
had  been  so  often  amused,  and  from  eagerness  to  seize  it,  relinouished 
what  must  have  proved  a  more  substantial  acquisition.  Besides  this,  the 
dauphin,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwilling  that  a  prince  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  resdess  said  enterprising  nature,  should  obtain  an  esta- 
blishment, which  from  its  situation  might  be  considered  almost  as  a  dom^estic 
one,  made  use  of  Montmorency,  who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  oi  tne  father  and  of  the  son,  to  defeat 
the  application  of  the  Flemings,  and  to  divert  the  king  from  espousio|^ 
their  cause.  Montmorency,  accordingly,  represented,  in  strong  terms,  the 
reputation  and  power  which  Francis  would  acquire  by  recovering  that 
footing  which  he  formerly  had  m  Italy,  and  that  nothing  would  oe  so 
efficacious  to  overcome  the  emperor's  aversion  to  this  as  a  sacred  adherence 
to  the  truce,  and  refusiii^,  on  an  occasion  so  inviting,  to  countenance  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  bis  rival.  Francis,  apt  of  himself  to  overrate  the 
value  of  the  Milanese,  because  he  estimated  it  from  the  length  of  time,  as 
well  as  from  the  great  effi>rts  which  he  had  employed  in  order  to  recon* 
quer  it,  and  iond  ot  every  action  which  had  the  appearance  of  generosity* 
assentcMl  without  difficulty  to  sentiments  so  agreeable  to  his  own,  rejected 
the  propositions  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies  with 
a  harsh  answer.* 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  by  a  further  refinement  m  generosity,  he  com* 
municated  to  the  emperor  his  whole  negotiation  wi£  die  malecontents, 
and  all  that  he  knew  of  their  schemes  and  intentions.!    This  convincing 
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pcoo£  of  F^rweib's  disiiiteiestediiess  relieved  Charles  from  ibe  most  dkr- 
j^uieti^  appreheosioDs,  and  opened  a  way  to  extricate  bimaelf  out  of  aH 
ma  difl&nlties.  He  had  alreadj  received  full  information  of  all  the  trans- 
actions  in  the  N^^rlands,  and  of  the  rage  with  which  the  people  of 
Ghent  had  taken  aims  ag^ainst  his  government.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  qualities  of  his  subjects  in  that  countiy  r 
wim  their  love  of  lib^ty ;  dieir  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  ana 
customs;  as  well  as  the  invincible  obstinacy  with  which  their  min^y  slow 
but  firm  and  persevering,  adhered  to  any  measure  on  which  they  bad  deli* 
beiately  resolved:  .  He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and  support  they 
might  have  derived  £rom  the  assistance  of  France ;  and  though  now  free 
from  any  danger  on  diat  quarter^  he  was  still  sensible  that  some  immediate 
as  well  as  vigorous  interposition  was  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ipirit  of  dis^ction  from  spreading  in  a  countiy  where  the  number  gf 
cities,  the  multitude  (^  people,  togemer  with  the  great  wealth  diffused 
Junong  them  by  commerce,  rendered  it  peculiariy  tormidable,  and  would 
*ipp^  it  with  inexhaustible  resources.  No  expedient,  after  long  delibe^ 
ration,  appc»red  to  him  so  effectual  as  his  goii^  in  person  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  governess  his  sister  being  of  the  same  opinion,  warmly 
solicited  him  to  undertake  the  jouiney.  There  were  only  two  routes 
which  he  could  take ;  one  by  laml  through  Italy  and  Gennany,  the  other 
entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in  Spain  to  one  in  the  Low-Countries. 
But  the  former  was  more  tedious  than  sttited  the  present  exigency  of  hit 
affiiirs ;  nor  could  he  in  consistency  with  his  diniity,  or  even  his  safety, 
pass  through  Germany  without  such  a  train  both  of  attendants  and  of  troops^ 
as  would  have  added  gready  to  the  time  he  must  have  consumed  in  hit 
journey;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this  season,  and  while  he  remained 
tincerUin  with  respect  to  the  friendship  of  die  king  of  England,  was  not 
to  be  ventured  upon,  unless  under  the  convoy  of  a  powerfiH  fleet.  This 
l^rplexing  situation,  in  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  choosing, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  witn  the  singular 
and  seeminf  ly  extravagant  thought  of  passing  through  France,  as  the  most 
expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  Netheiiands.  He  proposed  in  his  council 
to  demand  Francis's  pennitsion  for  that  purpose.  All  his  counsellor 
joined  with  one  voice  m  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  tash  than  uik 
precedentecL  and  whidi  must  infulibly  expose  him  to  disgrace  or  to 
oanger ;  to  disgrace,  if  the  demand  were  rejected  in  the  manner  that  he 
liad  reason  to  expect ;  to  danger,  if  he  put  ms  person  in  the  power  of  an 
«nemy  whom  he  nad  often  OTOnded,  who  had  ancient  injuries  to  revengper 
as  well  as  subjects  of  present  contest  still  remaining  undecided.  But 
Charles,  who  had  studied  the  character  of  his  rival  with  ^ater  care  and 
naoreptoiomd.  discernment  than  any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in  his  pkiv 
flod  flattered  himself  that  it  might  be  accomplished  not  only  without 
dan^r  to  his  own  person,  but  even  without  the  expense  of  an7  concessioB 
detrimental  to  his  ciown. 

With  this  view  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  his  courts  and  sent  Granville  his  chief  minister  to  Paris,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain from  Fiancis  pemiission  to  pass  throi^h  his  dominions,  and  to  promise 
Ihat  he  would  soon  settle  the  afl&r  of  the  Milanese  to  his  satisfaction.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  entreated  diat  Francis  would  not  exact  any  new  pro- 
mise, or  even  insist  on  fonner  engagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  whatever 
-be  should  grant,  under  his  present  circumstances,  might  seem  rather  to  be 
extorted  by  necessity  than  to  flow  from  frieixhdiip  or  the  love  of  justice^ 
Francis,  instead  of  attending  to  the  snare  which  sucn  a  slight  artifice  scarcely 
concealed,  was  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  <^  overcoming  an  enemy  by 
acts  of  generosity,  and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which  tM 
fectitude  and  dismterestedness  of  his  proceedings  gave  him  on  this  occa- 
iMl^  that  be  at  oDoe  aaseoted  to  all  that  was  danumded.   Judgiqgof  Ihis 
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^nperor's  heart  b;  bis  own,  he  imagined  that  the  sentiments^orfntitadeu 
arising  from  the  remembrance  of  go^  offices  and  liberal  treatment,  woold 
determine  him  more  forcibly  to  mlfil  what  he  had  so  often  prcxmisedy  than 
the  most  precise  stipulations  that  could  be  inserted  in  any  treaty. 

Upon  this,  Charles,  to  whom  eyeiy  moment  was  precious,  set  out,  nol« 
withstandipe  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  with  a  small 
but  splendid  train  of  about  a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  fron* 
tiers  of  France,  he  was  received  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleansy 
attended  by  the  constable  Montmorency.  The  two  princes  offered  to  eo 
Into  Spain,  and  to  remain  there  as  hostages  for  the  emperor^s  safety;  but  tms 
he  rejected,  declaring,  that  he  relied  with  implicit  oonfidence  on  the  kiiv^'s 
honour,  and  bad  never  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of  any  other  ple^^ 
ibr  his  security.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  the  ereatest 
possible  magnificence  was  displayed ;  the  magistlUtes  pceaented  him  die 
keys<>f  the  gates ;  the  prison  doors  were  set  open-;  and  by  the  royal  inv 
Hours  paid  to  him,  he  appeared  more  like  the  sovereiga.of  the  country  than  a 
foreign  prince  [1540].  The  king  advanced  as  far  as  Cbatelherault  to  meet 
him ;  their  interview  was  distinguished  by  the  vrarmest  expressions  of 
friendship  and  regard.  They  proceeded  together  towaids  Paris,  and 
presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  the  extraordinaiy  spectacle  of  two 
rival  monarchs,  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste  Europe  during 
twenty  years,  makii^  their  solemn  entry  together  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
a  confidential  harmony,  as  if  they  had  ioigotten  for  ever  past  injuries,  and 
would  never  revive  hostilities  for  the  future.^ 

Charies  remained  six  days  at  Paris ;  but  amidst  the  perpetual  caresses 
of  the  French  court,  and  the  various  entertainments  contrii^d  to  arouse  or 
to  do  him  honour^  he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  his 
jouniey,  arising  as  much  from  an  apprehension  oTdanger  which  constantly 
haunted  him,  as  from  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Low-Countries. 
Conscious  of  the  disioST^nuity  of  his  own  intentions,  he  trembled  when  be 
Kflected  that  some  tatal  accident  mieht  betray  them  to  his  rival,  or 
lead  bim  to  suspect  them ;  and  though  ms  artifices  to  conceal  them  should 
be  successful,  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  motives  of  interest  mi^t  at 
last  triumph  over  the  sctuples  of  honour,  and  tempt  Francis  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  now  in  his  hands.  Nor  were  there  wanting  persons 
among  the  French  ministers,  who  advised  the  king  to  turn  his  own  artt 
against  the  emperor,  and  as  the  retribution  due  for  so  many  instances  df 
naud  or  falsehood,  to  seize  and  detain  his  person  until  he  gpranted  him  iill 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  all  the  just  claims  of  the  French  crown.  But  no 
cooBideration  could  induce  Francis  to  violate  the  faith  which  he  had 
pledged,  nor  could  any  argument  convince  him  ^t  Charles,  after  all  the 
promises  that  he  had  given,  and  all  the  favours  which  he  had  received* 
might  still  be  capable  of  deceiving  him.  Full  of  this  false  confidence,  he 
accompanied  him  to  St.^  ^intin ;  and  the  two  princes,  who  had  met  nim 
en  the  borders  of  Spain,  did  not  take  leave  of  bim  until  he  entered  his  do* 
minions  in  the  Low-Countries. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories  [Jan.  24],  the  French 
ambassadors  demanded  ttib  accomplishment  of  what  be  had  promised  con- 
cerning the  investiture  of  Milan  :  but  Charles,  under  the  plausible  pretext 
that  his  whole  attention  was  then  engrossed  by  the  corauitations  necessasy 
towards  supjpressing  the  rebellion  in  Ghent,  put  off  the  matter  for  some 
time.  But  m  order  to  prevent  Francis  from  suspecting  bis  sincerity,  be 
still  continued  to  talk  ofhis  resolutions  with  respect  to  that  matter  in  the 
aame  strain  as  when  he  entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to  the  king  much 
to  the  same  purpose,  thou^  in  ^neral  terms,  and  with  equivocal  expiwh 
«ong,  which  he  might  afterwards  explain  away  or  interpret  at  pleasure-t 
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MieaowhUe,  the  unibrtunate  citizeiM  of  Ghent,  destitute  of  leadtn,  ca- 
pable either  of  directiog  their  councils ,  or  conductii^  their  troops-;  aban-^ 
Ooned  by  the  French  kins^,  and  unsupported  by  their  countrymen ;  were 
unable  to  resist  their  offended  sovereign,  who  was  ready  to  advance  against 
them  with  one  body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
another  drawn  out  of  Germany,  and  a  third  which  had  arrived  from  Spaii» 
by  sea.  The  near  approach  of  danger  made  them,  aft  last,  so  sensible  of 
their  own  folly,  that  tney  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor,  imploring  his 
mercy,  and  offering  to  set  c^n  their  gates  at  his  approach.  Charles,  with- 
out vouchsafing  them  any  other  answer  than  that  be  would  appear  amoQg 
them  as  their  sovereign,  wkh  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in  hk  hand,  be^an 
his  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Though  he  chose  to  enter  the  city 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  his  birth-day,  he  was  touched  with 
nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence  which  was  natural  towards  the 

Slace  of  his  nativity.  Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to 
eath  [April  20]  ;  a  greater  number  were  sent  into  banishment ;  the  city 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities ;  the  reve- 
nues belonging  to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government  wa» 
abolished ;  tl^  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in 
the  emperor  and  his  syccessors ;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  admi^ 
lustration  was  prescribed  ;*'  and  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  orders  were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defirayu^  the  ez« 
pense  of  which  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  fif^  thousand  florins  was  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants,  together  with  an  annual  tax  of  six  thousand  florins  for  the 
support  of  the  garrison.!  By  these  rigorous  proceedings,  Charles  not  only 
punished  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of  severity  before 
kis  other  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  pnvilegeSf 
partly  the  edtect,  partly  the  cause  of  their  extensive  commerce,  ciicum* 
scribed  the  p^rogative  of  their  soverei^  within  veir  narrow  bounds,  and 
often  stood  in  the  way  of  measures  which  he  wishecf  to  undertake,  or  fet* 
tered  and  retarded  him  in  his  operations. 

Charles  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established  his  authority  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  &ii^  now  under  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  scene 
of  falsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  long  amused  Francis, 
began  gradually  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  bad  concealed  hi» 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first,  he  eluded  the  demands  of 
the  French  ambassadors,  when  they  again  reminded  him  of  his  promises ; 
then  he  proposed,  by  v^y  of  ecjuivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  Milai^to  grant 
the  duke  ot  Orleans  the  investiture  of  Flanders,  clogging  the  ofer,  how-^ 
ever,  with  impracticable  conditions,  or  such  as  he  knew  would  be  rejected.} 
At  last,  being  driven  from  all  his  evasions  and  subterfuges  by  their  insisting 
ibr  a  cat^orical  answer,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  ^ve  i^>  a  territory  oT 
such  value,  or  voluntarily  to  make  such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength 
of  an  enemy,  by  dimimshing  his  own  power.f  He  denied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  bad  ever  xnade  any  promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  actioi^ 
80  foolish,  and  so  contraiy  to  his  own  interest.il 

Of  all  the  transactbns  in  the  enoperor's  life,  this,  without  doubt,  reflects 
the  greatest  dishonour  on  his  reputation.  If  ThdUgh  Charles  was  not  eir 
tremely  scrupulous  at  other  times  about  the  means  which  he  employed  for 
accomplishing  his  ends,  and  was  not  always  observant  of  the  strict  precept9 
of  veracity  ami  honour,  he  had  hitherto  maintained  some  regard  ibr  tne 
maxims  of  that  less  precise  and  ri^id  morality  by  which  monarchs  think 
themselves  entitled  to  regulate  their  conduct.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the 
•cheme  that  he  formed  of  deceivkig  a  genepous  and  open-hearted  prince  r 
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(he  iQifoeral  and  mean  artifices  by  which  he  carried  it  on ;  the  inseiiBibflitf 
with  which  he  received  all  the  marks  of  hb  friendship,  as  weU  as  tlie 
iffgratitixde  with  which  be  requited  them,  are  all  equally  unbecoming  tht 
dienity  of  his  character,  and  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  views. 

This  transaction  exposed  Francis  to  as  much  scorn  as  it  did  the  emperov 
to  censure.  After  the  experience  of  a  long  reign,  after  so  many  opportum- 
ties  of  discovering  the  duplicity  and  artifices  of  his  rival,  the  credulous 
simplicity  with  which  he  trusted^m  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  merit  no 
other  return  than  what  it  actually  met  with.  Francis,  however,  remon* 
strated  and  exclaimed,  as  if  this  nad  been  the  first  instance  in  Which  the 
emperor  had  deceived  him.  Feeling,  as  is  usual,  th^  insuh  which  was 
offered  to  his  understanding  still  -more  sensibly  than  the  injury  done  to  hia 
interest,  he  discovered  sucn  resentment,  as  made  it  obvious  that  he  would 
lay  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  of  being  revenged,  and  that  a  war,  no  less 
rancorous  than  that  wnich  had  so  lately  raged,  would  soon.break  out  anew 
in  Europe. 

But  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been  related  may  appear,  thn 
year  is  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  the  establishment  oi  the  order 
of  Jesuits ;  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as  weU  as  civil  affisun 
hath  been  so  considerable,  that  an  account  of  the  genius  of  ,its  laws  and 
government  justly  tnerits  a  place  in  history.  When  men  take  a  view  of 
me  rapid  progress  of  this  society  towards  wealth  and  power ;  when  they 
contemplate  the  admirable  prudence  with  which  it  has  b^n  governed ;  when 
they  attend  to  the  persevering  and  systematic  spirit  with  which  its  schemes 
have  been  carried  on ;  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular  institution  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  its  founder,  and  to  suppose  that  he  had  formed  and 
d^:ested  his  plan  with  profound  policy.  But  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  othei 
monastic  orders,  are  indebted  tor  the  existence  of  theur  order  not  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  founRr,  but  to  his  enthusiasm.  I^natio  Loyola,  v^hom  1 
have  already  mentioneft  on  occasion'  of  the  wouna  which  he  received  in 
defending  rampeluna,^  was  a  fanatic  distinguished  by  extravagancies  ii^ 
sentiment  and  conduct,  no  less  incompatibfe  with  the  maxims  of  sober 
reason,  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  wild  adventures^ 
and  visionary  schemes,  m  which  his  enthusiasm  enga^d  him,  equal  any 
thing  recorcKd  in  the  l^^nds  of  the  Romish  saints ;  but  are  unworthy  eS 
notice  in  history. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spnrit,  or  incited  by  the  love  of  power  and 
distinction,  finom  which  such  pretenders  to  superior  sanctitjr  are  not  exempt, 
Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  -religious  order.  Tne 
plan,  which  he  formed  of  its  constitution  and  lawsy  was  suggested,  as  he 
gave  out,  and  as  his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
beaven/f  But  notwithstanding  this  high  pretension,  his  desigpi  met  at  first 
with  violent  opposition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  connrm  the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals.  They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  un- 
necessarv  as  well  as  dangerous,  ana  Paul  refused  to  grant  his  approbation 
of  it.  At  last;  Loyda  removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was 
impossible  for  any  pope  to  resist.  He  proposed,  diat  besides  tiie  three 
vows  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and  of  monastic  obedience,  which  are  colnmon 
to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a  focntb 
TOW  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he 
should  command  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  without  requhing  any  thing 
iforn  the  holy  see  for  their  support.  At  a  time  when  the  papal  authority 
had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt  of  so  many  nations  from  the 
Romish  church ;  at  a  time  when  every  part  of  the  pc^i^  system  was 
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Attacked'  with  so  much  violence  and  success,  the  acquiskion  of  a  bodsr  of 
<nen,  thus  peCuIiariy  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  whom  it  might  aet 
InoDposition  to  allits  e^mies,  was  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Paul,  instantly  perceiying  this,  confirmed  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  hj 
his  bull  ^pt.  S7] ;  gt^ed  the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  members  of 
the  society :  and  api>ointed  Loyola  to  be  the  first  general  of  the  order. 
The  event  had  fiilly  justified  Paulas  discernment,  in  expecting  such  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  the  ^see  of  Rome  from  thismstitution.  In  less  dian 
ihalf  a  centurv,  the  society  obtained  establishments  in  eveiy  country  thajt 
adhered  to  tne  Roman  catholic  church :  its  power  and  wealth  increased 
amazingly ;  the  number  of  its  members  became  great ;  their  character  as 
well  as  accomplishments  were  still  greater;  and  the  Jesuits  were 
celebrated  by  the  friends,  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  faith, 
as  the  most^ble  and  ^nterprbing  order  mthe  ohurch. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  me  socie^  were  perfected  by  Laynez  and 
Aquaviva^  the  two  geneials  who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  rar  superior  to 
stheir  master  in  abilities,  and  in  the  science  of  government.  They  framed 
that  system  of  profound  and  artfiil  policy  which  distinguishes  the  ordei:. 
The  large  infiision  of  fanaticism,  mingled  with  its  regulations,  should  be 
imputed  to  Loyola  its  founder.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giving 
a  peculiarity  of  character  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  in  forming  the  nnembers 
of  it  not  only  to  take  a  greater  part  in  t|)e  affairs  of  the  worid  than  air^  other 
body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  supenor  influence  in  the  conduct  of  them. 

The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders  is  to  separate  me;|i 
4nom  the  worid,  ana  frpm  any  concern  in  its  affairs.  In  the  solitude  and  silence 
fof  the  cloister,  ^e  monk  b  called  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and 
ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.  He  can  hmf(  no  benefit  to  man- 
kind, but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  ffi  contrary,  the  Jesuits 
are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  action.  They  are  chooen 
jtoldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  In  the  service  of  God,  and 
of  the  pope,  his  vjcar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  to  instruct  the  ignorant ; 
whatever  can  be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  holy  sec;^ 
is  their  proper  object  That  thev  may  have  full  leisuie  for  this  active 
service,  they  are  totally  exemptea  fiom  those  functions,  the  perfcffmance 
•of  which-  is  the  chief  business  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  proces* 
•sions ;  they  practise  no  rigorous  austerities ;  they  do  not  consume  one  half 
«of  their  time  in  the  repetition  of  tedious  offices.*  But  they  are  required  to 
attend  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
tthese  may  have  upon  jreligion ;  they  are  directed  to  study  the  dispositions 
lof  persons  in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendship-;!  and  by  the  veiy 
•constitution,  as  well  as  eenius  of  the  order,  a  spirit  of  action  and  intrigue  is 
infiised  into  all  its  members. 

As  the  olgect  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from  that  of  ibe  other 
monastic  orders,  the  diversity  was  no  less  in  the  •Ibrm  of  its  government 
The  other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntaiy  associations,  in  which 
iwhatever  affects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  su&age  of  all 
^  meml>er8.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at  the 
ibead  of  each  convent,  or  of  the  whole  society ;  the  legislative  authority  re- 
sides in  the  communit^^.  Affairs  of  moment,  relating  to  particular  convents, 
are  determined  in  conventual  chapters ;  .such  as  respect  the  whole  order 
are  considered  in  general  conereeations.  But  Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  d[ 
implicit  obedience,  which  he  had  derived  from  his  milita^  profession,  ap- 
•pomted  Uiat  (he  government  of  his  order  should  be  purely  monarchical.  A 
general,  chosen  lor  life  by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces. 
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power  tfiat  was  sirpreme  and  iDdependent,  extending  to  eveiy  penon^  and 
to  eveiy  case.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  nominated  provinciaby  recton« 
and  every  other  officer  employed  in  the  go?emment  of  the  socie^,  and 
could  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  him  was  vested  the  sovereign  adminis- 
tratioD  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order.  Eveiy  member  belonging 
to  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate,  be  could 
impose  on  them  any  task,  or  employ  them  in  what  service  soever  he  pleased. 
To  his  commands  thej  were  rec^uired  not  only  to^ield  outward  obedience, 
but  to  resign  up  to  him  the  inclroations  of  their  own  wills,  and  the  senti- 
m^its  of  iSeir  own  understandings.  They  were  to  listen  to  his  injunctions, 
as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  Christ  himself.  Under  his  direction,  they 
were  to  be  mere  passive  instniments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter : 
or  like  dead  carcasses  incapable  of  resistance.^  Such  a  singular  torm  ol 
policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on  all  the  members  of  the 
order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is  not  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  any  example  of  such  perfect  despotism,  exercised 
not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  coDstitutk)n9  of  the  order  vest  in  the  general  such  absolute  domi« 
nion  over  all  its  membf^rs,  they  carefully  provKie  £or  bis  being  perfectly 
kiAmned  with  respect  io  the  character  and  abilities  of  bis  subjects.  Ever^ 
novice  who  ofim  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  order,  is 
obl^ed  to  manifat  hit  comcience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed 
by  mm ;  and  in  doing  this  is  required  to  confess  not  only  his  sins  and  de- 
fects, but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  ana  the  bent  of  his 
soul.  This  mantfastation  must  be  renewed  every  six  months.f  The  so> 
ciety,  not  satisfied  with  penetrating  in  this  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  heart,  directs  each  member  to  observe  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
novices ;  they  are  constituted  spies  upon  their  conduct ;  and  are  bound  to 
disclose  every  thin^  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  superior.  In 
order  that  this  scrutiny  into  their  character  may  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
a  long  noviciate  must  expire,  during  which  they  pass  through  the  several 
gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society,  and  they  must  have  attained  the  full  age 
of  thirty-three  years  before  Uiey  can  be  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows, 
hf  which  they  become  profttied  member8.|  By  these  various  methods, 
the  superiors,  under  whose  immediate  inspection  the  novices  are  placed, 
acquire  a  through  knowledge  of  their  dispositions  and  talents.  In  order 
that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  socie^, 
may  have  under  his  eye  eveiy  thine  necessaiy  to  inform  or  direct  him,  the 
piovinciab  and  heads  of  the  several  houses  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him 
regular  arid  frequent  reports  concemir^  the  members  under  their  inspec- 
tion. In  th^e  they  descend  into  minute  details  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  «ach  person,  his  abilities,  natural  or  acquired,  his  temi)er,  his 
experience  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted.^    These  reports,  when  digested  and  arranged,  are  entered  into 

*  OonpteiwMla  an  Pariem.  de  Bretacne.  par  M.  de  Cbalotals,  p.  41,  Ac  Ooinpce  par  M.  da 
MoDdar,  83. 185.343.  f  CompteparM.  da Moiiclar,p.  181,dte.  X  Compia par  II. de llond. 
tlA.  ML    0v  la  l>e«r.  dea  Jea.  par  M.  d*  Alemb.  p.  30. 

fM.de  Cbalocaia  hat  made  a  calcolaikm  of  tba  nimber  of  tbeae  reportt,  which  Uie  gaaaral 
of  the  Jeaotta  muat  annually  receive  according  to  the  refulatloaiof  the  lociety.  These  amoont  hi 
all  to  SSB4.  Ifthia  ram  be  diylded  by  37,  the  mmdMr  of  piovlnceB  in  the  order,  it  will  appear  that 
JTTrqiorueoooendnf  the  state  ofeachprovfaiee  are  tranmitted  to  Rome  annually.  Compte,p.98. 
Beridaa  tUa,  there  may  be  eztraordJnary  letten,  or  foeh  aa  are  aent  by  the  mooiiors  or  apMa  whom 
-ha  feaeral  and  provhiciala  entertain  in  each  houae.  Compta  par  M.  de  Ifond.  p.  431.  Hi«.deB 
Iwuina,  ArnsL  1761.  torn,  iv.  p.  56.  The  provtaickilB  and  haadaofhouaea  not  only  report  conoaniinc 
themenbenoftheaocletyybatareboundtogtvathe  general  an  account  of  the  dvilallUrB  to  tha 
countiywheniB  they  are  aattled,  aa  Ihr  aa  their  knowledga  of  theaa  mav  be  of  haoeflt  to  reilgloQ* 
ThfaonndWon  mayeztand  to  every  parttoolar,  ao  that  the  feoeialli  ftmiihad  with  fuUiiimrnMOQ 
eoQcamiaf  tba  tnnsactiooa  of  every  prince  and  state  to  the  world.  Oonpie  par  M.  da  lloneMia. 
llJaLdeaJaBDtt.iUd.p.a6.  WhenthaaAtowiUirsspecttowUchtheprovineiatoOTC^^n^jnia 
am  of  toiponaaea,  they  are  dhected  to  oMcipharfliamd  each  of  Uiemhaa  a  patticttlar  dpMt  mn 
fhe jeneraL    CkMnpte  par  M.  CbalotalB,  p.  54.^ 
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ngislen  kept  od  purpose,  that  the  general  may,  at  one  comprebensive  view, 
suirey  the  state  of  the  society  in  every  comer  of  the  earth ;  observe  the 
qualifications  and  talents  of  its  memllers;  and  thus  choose,  with  ffterfect 
inibrmation,  the  instruments,  which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any 
service  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine  them.^ 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  labour  with 
unwearied  iceal  m  promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  of 
course,  in  many  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution,  they  consi- 
dered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  province ;  their  aimed  at 
being  spuitual  guides  and  confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order 
to  instruct  the  people ;  Uiey  sent  out  missionaries  to  convert  unbelieving 
nations.  The  novelty  of  tibe  mstitution,  as  well  as  the  sii«ilarity  of  its 
objects,  procured  the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  governors 
ofihe  society  had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in 
its  favour,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  noembers 
increased  wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  youth  m 
eveiy  catholic  countiy  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the  confessors  of 
almost  all  Its  monarchs,  a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  any  reign, 
but  under  a  weak  prince  superior  evvu  tu  that  of  minister.  They  were 
the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  ibr  rank  or  power. 
They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
TOpal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authoribr. 
The  advanta^  which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  men  might 
derive  firom  all  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  formed  the  minds 
of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their 
advanced  years.  They  possessed^  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of 
the  most  considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  afiairs. 
They  took  part  in  eveiy  intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means 
of  the  extensive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  regulate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  order  with  the  most  perfect  discernment,  and  by  means  of  his 
absolute  power  could  cany  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  effect  t 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  continued  to  increase. 
Various  expedients  were  devised  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  catholic  country ; 
and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence  of  its  public  huildings,  together 
with  the  value  of  its  property,  moveable  or  red,  it  vied  with  the  most 
opulent  of  the  monastic  fraternities.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  com- 
mon to  all  the  regular  cleigy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their 
missions,  and  of  facilitating  the  support  of  their  missionaries,  the^  obtained 
a  special  license  from  the  court  ot  Rome,  to  trade  with  the  nations  which 
they  laboured  to  convert.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They 
opened  warehouses  in  diffisrent  parts  of  fkirope,  in  which  they  vended 
their  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  thej  imitated  the 
example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at  obtaining  settlements. 
They  acquired  possession  accordingly  of  a  laive  and  fertile  province  in  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  ajaa  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some 
lumdred  thousand  subjects.^ 

*  GompCeparlLdeMond.p.815.4aB.    Com]itei»rM.deClMloUiB,p.58.S29. 

t  When  Loyolft.  in  Uie  j^mx  1640.  petitioned  the  pope  to  anthorixe  tbe  iradtution  oT  the  order, 
ht  iMd  only  ten  dbdolet.  Bat  In  the  year  1006,  alx^-ei^  yean  aAer  their  firat  loRltutioD,  tbe 
mnnber  of  Jeraiti  bad  IncreaMd  to  ten  tbooaand  five  bni^rad  and  eigbty-one.    In  tbe  jrear  1710, 


the  otder  powewed  twen^-foor  wrofu$«d  booaes;  fifty-nine  bonaea  of  probation ;  three  bandied 
aad  Ibrty  lealdeBOea;  dbc  bundrM  and  twelve  colleges ;  two  hundred  nutsions ;  ^me  bondred  and 
M^temlnariei  and  boMding-achooli;  aad  oooaisced  of  19,906  Jeaulia.    Uiat.  det  Jeroitcs,  kna.  i 

^^BIM.  dM  Jei.  hr.  166-106, 4c 
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Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vast  influence  which  the  order  of  Jesuits 
acquirea  b^  all  these  different  means,  has  been  often  exerted  with  the 
most  pernicious  eflect  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed 
by  the  society  in  fonnin^  its  members,  and  such  the  fundamental  maxims 
in  its  constitution  that  eveiy  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the 
order  as  the  capital  object,  to  which  eveiy  consideration  was  to  be  sacri« 
ficed.  This  spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  ardent,  perhaps, 
that  ever  influenced  any  body  of  men,^  is  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  serves  as  a  key  to  the  e^nius  of  their  policy,  as  well  as  to 
the  peculis^ties  in  thenr  sentiments  and  conduct. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  society,  that  its  members 
should  possess  an  ascendant  over  persons  in  high  rank  or  of  mat  power, 
the  desire  of  acouiriqe  and  preserving  such  a  direction  of  their  conduct^ 
with  neater  facility,  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  propa^te  a  system  of  relaxed 
and  pliant  morality,  which  accommodates  itseltto  the  passions  of  men, 
which  justifies  their  vices^  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  which 
authorizes  almost  eveiy  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician 
would  wish  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  prosperi^  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  innuenced  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  society,  have  been  the  most 
zealous  patrons  of  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurisdiction  as  extensive  and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most 
presumptuous  ponti£&  in  the  dark  ages.  Thej  have  contended  for  the  entire 
independence  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrate.  They  have  published 
such  tenets  concemiqg  the  duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  enemies  of 
the  catholic  ^th,  as  countenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which  connect  subjects  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal  with 
which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romish  church  against  the  attacks 
of  the  reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have  considered 
it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the  opinions,  and  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  protestants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
eveiy  weapon  against  them.  They  have  set  tfalemselves  in  opposition  to 
eveiy  eeotle  or  tolerating  measure  m  their  favour.  They  have  incessantly 
stirred  up  ajgainst  them  all  the  raee  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution. 

Monks  oTother  denominations  nave,  indeed,  ventured  to  teach  the  same 
pernicious  doctrines,  and  have  held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
Older  and  happiness  of  civfl  society.  But  they,  from  reasons  which  are 
obvious,  have  either  delivered  such  opinions  with  greater  reserve,  or  have 
propsu^ted  &em  with  less  success.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which 
nave  happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find  that  the  Jesuits 
ma^r  justfy  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the  pernicious  effects 
arising  from  that  corrupt  and  dangerous  casuistry,  from  tnose  extravag^t 
tenets  concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  ^irit, 
which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that 
period,  and  which  have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  society.f 

But  amidst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  the  institution  of  this 
order,  mankind,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  derived  from  it  some  con- 
siderable advantages.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  youth  one  of 
their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  first  attempts  to  establish  cofl^es  for  the 
leception  of  students  were  violently  opposea  by  the  universities  m  different 
countries,  it  became  necessaiy  for  them,  as  tne  most  effectual  method  of 
aofuiripg  the  public  favour,  to  surpass  thenr  rivals  in  science  and  industn^. 
This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of  ancient  literature  wnu 

•OoBipt«pulLdeM<»cLp.9BS  t  EncTclopedie,  an.  JMuitM,  torn.  viU.  519. 
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extraordiiiaTy  ardour.  This  put  them  upon  various  methods  for  fecOitatiDK 
the  instruction  of  youth ;  ana  by  the  improvements  which  they  made  IdI^ 
they  have  contributed  so  much  towaras  the  progress  of  polite  leamingy 
tiiat  on  this  account  they  have  merited  well  of  society.  Nor  has  the  order 
of  Jesuits  been  successful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  literature ;  it 
has  produced  likewise  eminent  masters  in  many  branches  of  science,  and 
can  alone  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
religious  frateniities  taken  together.^ 

But  it  is  in  the  new  worla  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  the  meet 
wonderful  display  of  their  abilities,  and  have  contributed  most  eflfectually 
to  the  benefit  of  the  human  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortunate 
quarter  of  the  dobe  acted  at  first  as  if  they  had  nothii^  in  view,  but  to 
plunder,  to  enslave,  and  to  exterminate  its  uihabitants.  The  Jesuits  alone 
made  humanity  the  object  of  their  settling  there.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  provmce  S 
Paraguay,  which  stretches  across  the  southern  continent  of  America,  from 
the  east  side  of  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  to  the  confines  of  tiie 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata. 
They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  little  different  from  that  which  takes 
place  among  men  when  they  first  begin  to  unite  together;  strangers  to  the 
arts ;  subsisting  precariously  by- hunting  or  fishii^ ;  and  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  subordination  and  government.  The  Jesuits 
set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  these  savages.  They  tai^t 
them  to  cultivate  the  CTOund,  to  rear  tame  animals,  and  to  buila  houses. 
They  brought  them  to  live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to 
arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  thetn  taste  the  sweets  of  society ;  and 
accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  security  and  order.  These  people 
became  the  subjects  of  their  benefactors ;  who  have  governed  them  with 
a  tender  attention,  resembling  that  with  which  a  father  directs  his  chU- 
-dren.  Respected  and  beloved  almost  to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits  presided 
over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect  equality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to 
labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their 
fields,  together  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  every  species,  were 
deposited  in  common  store-houses,  from  which  each  individual  received 
eveiy  thing  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution, 
almost  all  the  passions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  and  render  the 
members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguished.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen 
from  among  their  countiymen  by  the  Indians  themselves,  watched  over 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  secured  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  sangui* 
nary  punishments  frequent  under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  from  a  Jesuit,  a  slight  marK  of  infamy,  or,  on  some  singular 
occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order 
among  these  innocent  and  happy  people.t 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  efiort  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  good  of  man- 

*  M.  d*A]flinbeit  has  oboerved,  that  thoagh  the  Jotoit^  have  made  extraardlnaiy  piogttm  In 
eniditlon  of  erety  spedea ;  thmigh  they  can  reckon  up  many  of  their  brethren  who  have  beoa 
emhient  mathematicians,  ^mtlqu^es,  koA  critics ;  though  they  have  even  foimed  some  oraton  of 
reputation ;  yet  the  order  has  never  produced  one  man,  wlioee  mind  was  ao  much  enli^nened  widi 
aound  knowledge  as  to  me^t  the  name  of  a  philoeopher.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable  eflbct 
«■*.  monastic  education  to  contract  and  Inter  the  human  mind.  TIm  partial  attarhmfm  of  a 
monk  to  the  interest  of  his  order,  which  is  often  incompatible  with  that  of  other  citixens ;  the  haUt 
of  impHcit  obedience  to  tlie  will  of  a  mperior,  together  with  the  fVequent  return  of  the  wearisoaia 
and  firivolous  duties  of  the  dolster,  debase  his  fhcuitiets  and  extinguisb  tliat  geDerosity  of  seatfai 
and  spirit,  wtiich  ouaiifles  men  fbr  thinking  or  feeling  Justly  with  respect  to  whu 
conduct  Fatherraulofyenice  is,  perhaps,  the  only  person  educated  in  a  cloister,  that  ever' 
•Kfltcther  superior  to  its  prejodioea,  or  who  viewed  the  transactloas  of  mm,  and  reasoned  eooe 
tag  fbe  toterasla  tff  aodetv,  with  the  enlaiged  sentimenli  of  a  philoaopher,  with  tha  dlaatiaMWit  of 
a  man  eonvenam  in  affaire,  and  with  the  Uberality  of  a  gsntlomui. 

t  Hist,  da  Paraguay  par  Pcrc  de  Charievoix,  torn,  it  48,  Ate    Voyage  au  Peioo  par  Dan  6.  Jwa 
k,  D.  Aau  da  UUm,  torn.  i.  540,  4tc    Par.  4io  17591 
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Idadf  the  ^eniut  and  spirit  oT  their  order  have  mingled^nd  are  disceimble. 
They  plarnhr  aimed  at  establishing^  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empiief 
fubfect^to  the  society  alone^  and  whichi  by  the  superior  excellence  of  its 
constitution  and  police,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  all  the  southern  continent  of  America.  With  this  yiew,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  in  Uie  adjacent  settlements  from  ac* 
quiriog  any  dapgerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  subject  to  the  society,  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  In- 
dians with  hatred  and  contempt  of  these  nations.  They  cut  off  all  inter- 
course between  their  subjects  and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements. 
They  prohibited  any  pnvate  trader  of  either  nation  from  entering  their 
terriuNnes.  When  they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  public  cha- 
racter from  the  neig[hbouring  governments,  they  did  not  permit  him  to  have 
any  conversation  with  their  subjects,  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  evep  to 
enter  the  house  where  these  strangers  resided,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a 
Jesuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communication  between  them  as  difficult  as 
possible,  they  industriously  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish,  or  of  any  other  European  language ;  but  encouraged  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  which  tney  had  civilized,  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the 
Indian  toneue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  universal  language  throi^- 
out  their  dominions.  As  all  these  precautions,  without  militaiy  force, 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  secure  and 
permanent,  they  instructed  their  subjects  in  the  European  arts  of  war. 
They  fbnned  tnem  into  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  completely  aimed 
and  regularly  disciplined.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  artiUeiy,  as 
well  as  magazines  stored  with  all  the  implements  of  war.  Thus  they 
established  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed,  as  to  be  formidable 
ill  4  countiy,  where  a  few  sickly  and  ill-disciplined  battalions  composed 
all  the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.* 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of  power  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  who,  with  his  usual  sagacify,  discerned  "die  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress.!  But  as  the  order  was 
founded  in  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  history,  and  as  the  age  to 
which  I  address  this  Vork  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  v^hich  I  have  exhi- 
bited of  the  laws  and  genius  of  this  formidable  body  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
unacceptable  to  my  readers ;  especially  as  one  circumstance  has  enabled 
me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with  particular  advantage.  Europe  had  ob- 
served, for  two  centuries^  the  ambition  and  power  of  the  order.  But 
while  it  felt  many  fatal  effects  of  these,  it  could  not  full^  discern  the  causes 
to  which  ^ey  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted  with  many  of 
the  singular  regulations  in  the  political  constitution  or  government  oT  the 
Jesuits,  which  formed  the  enterprising  spirit  of  intrigue  that  distinguished 
its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such  a  height  of  power.  It 
was  a  fundamental  maxun  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their  first  institution,  not 
to  publish  the  rules  of  their  order.  These  they  kept  concealed  as  an  im- 
penetrable mystery.  They  never  communicated  them  to  strangers ;  nor 
even  to  the  grater  part  of  their  own  members.  They  refused  to  produce 
them  when  required  hj  courts  of  justice  ;|  and  hj  a  strai^e  solecism  in 
policy,  the  civil  power  m  different  countries  authorized  or  connived  at  the 
establishment  or  an  order  of  men,  whose  constitution  and  laws  were  con- 
cealed with  a  solicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  reason  for  excludmr 
them.  Duriif  the  prosecutions  lately  carried  on  against  them  in  Portugal 
and  France,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce  the  mys- 
terious volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic  records,  , 
the  principles  of  their  government  may  be  delineated,  and  the  sources  of 

*Vovaf»^JiiinAd«Ulloft,tom.i.549.  RecneildestoiitMletPiecesqaloDtMniMirlM  Af- 
ftirw  des iefultet^BQ Portufal,  torn.  L  p.  7, Ibc.  f  Compte pw M. de  Moucl.  p.  3IS.  \am^ 
detJei.MaB.IU.S5,IU.    OHDpte  pw  If .  de  Cludot,  ^  3S. 
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their  power  ioves%ated  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  precisioD,  which* 
previous  to  that  eventy  it  was  impossible  to  attain.*  But  as  I  have  pointed 
out  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  order  with 
the  freedom  becoming  an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality  no  less 
requisite  in  that  character  call  on  me  to  add  one  observation,  that  no  class 
of  regular  cleigy  in  the  Romish  church  has  been  more  eminent  for  decency 
and  even  purity  of  manners,  than  the  major  part  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.! 
The  maxims  of  an  intriguing,  ambitious,  mterested  policy,  might  influence 
those  who  governed  the  societ^r,  and  might  even  corrupt  the  heart,  and 
pervert  the  conduct  of  some  individuals,  while  the  ^ater  number,  en- 
fi^aeed  in  liteiaiy  pursuits,  or  employed  in  the  functions  of  religion,  was 
lett  to  the  guidance  of  those  common  principles  which  restrain  men  from 
vice,  and  excite  them  to  what  is  becominfi^  and  laudable.  The  causes 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  body,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances and  effects  with  which  it  has  l^n  attended  in  tbe  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  though  objects  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
intelligent  observer  ot  human  affairs,  do  not  fall  within  the  period  of  this 
history. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in  the  Low-Countries,  than 
lie  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  aflairs  in  Germany.  The  pro- 
testants  pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  conference  between  a  select 
number  of  the  divines  of  each  party,  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
convention  at  Frankfort.  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt  to  exa- 
mine into  the  points  in  dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as  dero^- 
tory  to  his  right  of  being  the  suprenie  judge  in  controversy ;  and  being 
convinced  that  such  a  conference  would  either  be  ineffectual  by  deter- 
mining nothing,  or  prove  dangerous  by  determining  too  much,  he  employed 
eveiy  art  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  however,  finding  it  more  for  hb 
interest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to  gratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to 
his  remonstrances.  In  a  diet  held  at  Haguenaw  [June  25],  matters  were 
ripened  for  the  conference.  In  another  diet  assembled  at  Wonns  [Dec. 
6],  the  conference  was  be^n,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side  and  Eckius  on 
the  other  sustaining  the  pnncipal  part  in  the  dispute  ;  but  aAer  they  had 
made  some  progress,  tnough  without  concluding  any  thing,  it  was  sus- 
pended by  the  emperor's  command,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater 
solemnity  in  his  own  presence,  in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Ratis- 
bon  [1641],    This  assembly  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  and  with  a 

feneral  expectation  that  its  proceedings  would  be  vigorous  and  decisive. 
W  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor  was  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  nominating  the  persons  who  should  manage  the  conference,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  be  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputation,  but 
as  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  present  controversies.  He  appointed  Eckius,  Gropj^er,  and  Pflug, 
on  the  part  of  the  catholics ;  Melanctnon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius,  on  that  of 
the  protestants ;  all  men  of  distinguished  reputation  among  their  own  Sid- 
herents,  and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  nooderation,  as  well  as  desi- 
rous of  peace.  As  they  were  about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the  em- 
Seror  put  into  their  hands  a  book,  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a  learned 
ivine  m  the  Low-Counlries,  with  such  extraordinary  perspicuity  and  tem- 
per, as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  the  two  con- 
tending parties.    Gropper  a  canon  of  Colog^,  whom  he  had  named 

*  The  greater  put  of  my  infbnnation  concerning  the  goverament  and  lawa  of  the  order  of  Jooitt, 
I  have  derived  from  the  reports  of  M.  de  Chalouis,  and  M.  de  Mondar.  I  reet  not  my  narrative, 
however,  upon  the  authority  even  of  theae  respectable  ro&glttratee  and  elegant  writen,  but  upon 
Innumerable  nanagee  which  they  have  extracted  ftom  the  consUtutlone  of  the  order  depoeitcd  In 
tlieir  hands.  Hoepinlan,  a  proteMant  divine  of  Zurich,  in  his  Hitt&ria  JiamUea.  printed  A.  D. 
1619,  pubttataed  a  small  part  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Jesuits,  of  whkh  by  some  accident  te  baJ 
got  a  copy,  p.  1^— M. 

t  Sur  la  Destruct.  dee  Jes.  par  M.  d'Alembeit,  p.  55. 
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UDOD^  the  managers  of  the  cGnfereDce,  a  man  of  adBress  as  well  aa  of 
eruditiODy  was  aJterwaids  suspected  of  heing  the  author  of  this  short 
treatise.^  It  contained  positions  with  regard  to  twenty-two  of  the  chief 
articles  in  theology,  which  included  most  of  the  questions  then  agitated 
in  the  controyeny  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  chiirch  of  Rome.  By 
ranging  his  sentiments  in  a  natural  order,  and  expressing  them  with  ffreat 
simplicity :  by  employing  often  the  very  words  of  scripture,  or  o7  the 
primitive  rathers ;  b^  softening  the  rigour  of  some  opinions,  and  explaining 
away  what  was  absurd  in  others ;  by  concessions,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  and  especially  by  banishing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible scholastic  phrases,  those  words  and  terms  of  arts  in  controversy, 
which  serve  as  badges  of  distinction  to  different  sects,  and  for  which  dieo- 
logians  often  contend  more  fiercely  than  for  opinions  themselves ;  he  at 
last  framed  his  work  in  such  a  manner,  as  promised  fairer  than  any  thing 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  to  compose  and  to  terminate  rel^ious 
dissensions* 

But  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned,  with  such  acute  observation, 
towards  theological  controversies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by 
any  eloss,  how  artful  or  specious  soever.  The  length  ana  eagerness  of 
the  dispute  had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  completely,  and  had 
set  their  minds  at  such  variance,  that  they  were  not  to  be  reconciled  by 
partial  concessions.  All  the  zealous  cathoucs,  particularly  the  ecclesiastics 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  diet,  joined  in  condemnii^  Gropper's  treatise  as  too 
favourable  to  the  Lutheran  opinion,  the  poison  ofwhicn  heresy  it  conveyed, 
as  th^  pretended,  with  greater  danger,  because  it  was  in  some  degree 
di^uisea.  The  rieid  protestants^  esj>ecially  Luther  himself,  and  his 
patron  the  elector  of  Saxony,  were  tor  rejecting  it  as  an  impious  compound 
of  error  and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it  might  impose  on  the  weak, 
die  timid,  and  the  unthinking.  But  the  divines,  to  whom  the  examination 
of  it  was  committed,  entered  upon  that  business  with  greater  deliberation 
and  temper.  As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself^  as  well  as  more  consistent 
widi  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  make  concessions,  and  even  alterations 
with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  discussion  whereof  is  confined 
chiefly  to  schools,  and  which  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either 
strikes  their  imagination  or  affects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an  accommo- 
dation about  these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined  the  great  article 
concemiog  justification  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  But,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  points  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  interest  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  see  were  concerned,  or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship, 
where  every  change  that  could  be  made  must  be  public,  and  draw  the 
chservation  of  the  people,  there  the  catholics  were  altogether  untractable ; 
nor  could  the  church  either  with  safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient 
institutions.  AH  Uie  articles  relative  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  autho- 
ritjr  of  councils,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  worship  of 
saints,  and  many  other  particulars,  did  not,  in  their  nature,  admit  of  any 
temperament ;  so  that  after  labouring  long  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion with  respect  to  these,  the  emperor  found  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual. 
Beii^  impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet,  he  at  last  prevailed  on  a 
majority  of  the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  recess  [July  28]  ; 
**  That  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had  agreed  in  the  con- 
ference, shpuld  be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  by 
all ;  that  the  other  articles,  about  which  they  had  differed,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  determination  of  a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not  be 
obtained,  to  a  national  synod  of  Grermanir ;  and  if  it  should  prove  imprac- 
ticable, likewise^  to  assemble  a  synod,  that  a  eeneral  diet  of  the  empire 
should  be  called  within  eighteen  m<mths,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judg* 
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mtDt  upon  the  wbok  coatroversy ;  tiutt  the  empeior  shodd  use  all 
interest  and  authority  with  the  pope*  to  piocure  the  meeting  either  of  a 
general  council  or  synod ;  that^  in  the  mean  time,  no  innovations  should  be 
attempted,  no  endeavours  should  be  employed  to  rain  proselytes :  and 
neither  the  revenue  x>f  the  church,  nor  tne  rights  of  monasteries,  snould 
be  invaded.'** 

All  the  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  in  which  they 
terminated,  gave  rreat  offence  to  the  pope.  The  power  which  the  Ger^ 
mans  had  assumed  of  appointing  their  own  divines  to  examine  and  detei^ 
mine  matters  of  controversy,  he  considered  as  a  veiy  dangerous  invasion 
of  his  rights ;  the  renewing  of  their  ancient  proposal  concerning  a  national 
synod,  which  had  been  so  often  rejected  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  ap- 
peared extremely  undutiful ;  but  tne  bare  mention  of  allowing  a  diet  com- 
posed  chiefly  of  laymen,  to  pass  iudgment  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith, 
was  deemed  no  less  criminal  ana  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies 
which  they  seemed  zealous  to  suppress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protes- 
tants  were  no  less  dissatisfied  with  a  recess,  that  considerably  abridged 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time.  As  xbej  murmured  loimly 
a^inst  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  em- 
pire, granted  them  a  private  declaration  in  the  most  ample  terms,  exempt- 
mg  t&m  (irom  whatever  they  thought  oppressive  or  injurious  in  the  recess, 
aiKl  ascertaining  to  Ifcem  the  full  possession  of  all  tne  privileges  which 
they  had  ever  enjoyed.t 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  the  situation  of  the 
emperor's  a£&urs  at  this  juncture  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  grant  them. 
He  foresaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable,  out  near  at 
hand,  and  durst  not  give  any  such  cause  of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  protes- 
tants,  as  might  force  them,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  from  whom,  at  present,  they  were  much  alienated.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungaiy  was  a  more  powerful  and  urgent 
motive  to  that  moderation  which  Charles  discovered.  A  great  revolution 
had  happened  in  that  kindgom  ;  John  Zapol  Scspus  having  chosen,  as  has 
been  related,  rather  to  possess  a  tributary  kingdom,  than  to  renounce  the 
royal  dignity  to  which  be  had  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  mighty  protector  Solyman,  wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great  part  of 
the  cound^,  and  left  him  only  the  precarious  possession  of  the  rest  But 
bein^  a  prince  of  pacific  qualities,  the  frequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or 
of  his  partisans  among  tpe  Hungarians,  to  recover  what  they  had  lost, 
l^atly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  necessity  on  these  occasions,  of  calling 
m  the  Turks,  whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters  rather  than 
auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  these 
distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  quiet  and  lebure  for  cultivating  the  arts  and 
enjqyhig  amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  he  secretly  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  his  competitor  [A.  D.  1535L  on  this  conaition ;  That  Ferdi- 
nand should  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Huneaiy,  and  leave  him  during 
life,  the  unmolested  possession  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  now  in  his 
power ;  but  that,  upon  his  demise,  the  sole  right  of  the  whole  should  de- 
volve upon  Ferdinand.}  As  John  had  never  been  married,  and  was  then 
far  advanced  in  life,  the  terms  of  the  contract  seemed  very  fiaivourable  to 
Ferdinand.  But,  soon  at\er,  some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous  to 
prevent  a  foreig^r  from  ascending  their  throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put 
an  end  to  a  Ions;  celibacy,  by  marry inc^  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sig^ismond 
king  of  Poland.  John  badT  the  satisfaction,  before  his  death,  which  ha^ 
pemd  within  less  than  a  year  aAer  his  marriage,  to  see  a  son  bom  to  inherit 
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hm  li^igdoiiL  To  him,  without  re^nding  his  treaty  witti  Feidiaaiid, 
which  be  considered,  no  doubt,  as  void,  upon  an  event  not  foreseen  when  it 
was  concluded,  he  bequeathed  his  crown ;  appointing  the  queen  and 
Geoige  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin.  ruardians  of  bis  son,  and  regents 
of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  Qie  Hungaislns  inunediately  ac- 
knowledged the  young  prince  as  king,  to  whom,  in  memoiy  of  the  founder 
of  their  monarchy,  they  gave  the  name  of  Stephen.* 

Ferdinand,  thoufi;h  extremely  disconcerted  oy  this  unexpected  event, 
resdved  not  to  abandon  the  kingdcxn  which  he  flattered  himself  with 
having  acqijired  by  his  compact  with  John.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  ^ 
queen  to  claim  possession,  and  to  offer  the  province  of  Transylvania  as  a 
settlement  for  her  son,  preparing  at  tibe  same  time  to  assert  nis  right  by 
Ibrce  of  arms.  But  John  had  oHnmitted  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons, 
who  had  too  much  spirit  to  give  up  the  crovm  tamely,  and  who  possessed 
abilities  sufficient  to  defenait.  The  queen,  ta  all  the  address  peculiar  to 
her  own  sex,  added  a  masculine  courage,  ambition,  and  magnanimity. 
Martinuzzi,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  in  nfe  to  his 
present  dignity,  was  one  of  those  extrabrdinaiy  men,  who,  by  the  extent  as 
well  as  variety  of  their  talents,  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior  part  in  bustling 
and  &ctiou8  times.  In  dischaiging  the  functions  of  his  ecclesiastical 
office,  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere  sanctity.  In 
civil  transactiooa,  be  discovered  industiy,  dexterity,  sftd  boldness.  During 
war,  be  laid  aside  the  cassock,  and  appeared  on  horseback  with  his  scimitar 
and  buckler,  as  active,  as  ostentatious,  and  as  gallant  as  any  of  his  coun- 
tiymen.  Amidst  all  these  difl^rent  and  contradictonr  forms  which  he 
could  assume,  an  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  autnority  was  conspi- 
cuous. From  such  persons  it  was  obvious  what  answer  Ferdinand  had  to 
ex}>ect  He  soon  perceived  that  he  must  depend  on  arms  alone  for  reco- 
vering Hungaiy.  Having  levied  for  this  purpose  a  considerable  body  of 
Gennans,  vvbom  his  partisans  amoi^  the  Hungarians  joined  with  their 
vassals,  he  ordered  them  to  march  into  that  part  of  tlie  kingdom  which 
adhered  to  Stephen.  Martinuzzi,  unable  to  make  head  against  such  a 
powerful  army  m  ^  field,  satisfied  himself  with  holding  out  the  towns,  all 
of  which,  especially  Buda,  the  place  of  greatest  consequence,  he  provided 
with  every  tninf  necessaiy  for  defence ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Socman,  beseeching  him  to  extend  towards  the  son  the  same 
imperial  protection  which  had  so  lon^  maintained  the  father  on  his  throne. 
The  sultan,  though  Ferdinand  used  nis  utmost  endeavours  to  thwart  this 
negotiation,  and  even  offered  to  accept  of  the  Hm^arian  crown  on  the  same 
Ignominious  condition,  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  hj  which 
John  had  held  it,  saw  such  prospects  of  advantage  fix)m  espousing  the 
interest  of  the  young  king,  that  he  instantly  promised  him  his  protection ; 
and  commanding  one  army  to  advance  forthwith  towards  Hungaiy,  he  him- 
self followed  with  another.  Meanwhile  the  Germans,  hoping  to  terminate 
the  war  by  the  reduction  of  a  city  in  which  the  kin^  and  nis  mother  were 
shut  up,  liad  formed  the  siege  of  JBuda.  Martinuzzi,  having  drawn  thither 
the  sti^ngtb  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  defended  the  town  with  such  courage 
and  drill,  as  allowed  the  Turkish  forces  time  to  come  up  to  its  relief.  They 
nstantly  attacked  the  Germans,  weakened  by  fatigue,  diseases,  and  deseK- 
tioD,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slai^hter.t 

Solyman  soon  after  joined  his  victorious  troops,  and  being  weaiy  of  so 
many  expensive  expeditions  undertaken  in  defence  of  dominions  which 
were  not  his  own,  or  being  unable  to  resist  this  alluring  opportunity  of 
seizing  a  kinedom,  while  possessed  by  an  infant,  under  the  guardianship  ()f 
a  woman  ana  a  priest,  he  allowed  interested  considerations  to  triumph  with 
too  much  facility  over  the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of 
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bamanify.  What  he  planned  ungenerously^  be  executed  tj  fraud.  Hxwiog 
preTailed  on  the  queen  to  send  her  son.  Whom  he  pretended  to  be  desirous 
ofaeeinffy  into  his  camp,  and  having,  at  the  same  time,  invited  the  cUef  of 
the  nobilitj  to  an  eiUertainment  there,  while  they,  suspecting  no  treadieiy, 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  the  feast,  a  select  band  of 
troops  by  the  sultanas  orders  seized  one  of  the  eates  of  Buda.  Being  thus 
nuister  of  the  capital,  of  the  king's  person,  ana  of  the  leadiif^  men  among 
the  nobles,  he  gave  orders  to  conduct  the  queen,  together  with  her  son,  to 
Transylvania,  which  province  he  allotted  to  them,  a^id  anointing  a  basha 
to  preside  in  Buda  with  a  laige  body  of  soldiers,  annexeomingaiy  to  the 
Ottomafi  empire.*  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the  unhappy  queen  had 
no  influence  to  change  his  purpose,  nor  could  Martinuzzi  eitner  resist  his 
absolute  and  uncontrollable  command,  or  prevail  on  him  to  recall  it. 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached  Ferdinand,  he  was 
so  unludcy  as  to  have  d^patched  other  ambassadors  to  Solyman  with  a 
fresh  representation  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Huneaiy,  as  well  as  a 
renewal  of  his  former  overture  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  ue  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  to  pay  for  it  an  annual  tribute.  This  ill-timed  pra|>osal  was  rejected 
with  scorn.  The  sultan,  elated  with  success,  and  thinking  that  he  might 
prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  a  prince  who  voluntarily  profered 
conditions  so  unbecoming  his  own  dignity,  declared  that  he  would  not  sus- 
pend the  operations  of  war,  unless  Ferainand  instantly  evacuated  all  the 
towns  which  he  still  held  in  Hungaiy,  and  consented  to  the  imposition  of  a 
tribute  upon  Austria,  in  order  to  reimburee  the  sums  which  his  presump- 
tuous invasion  of  Hunganr  had  obliged  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  expend  m 
defence  of  that  kingdom.f 

In  this  state  were  the  a&irs  of  Hun^arv.  As  the  unfortunate  events 
diere  had  either  happened  before  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon, 
or  were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  daneer  of  irritating  and 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready 
to  break  into  the  empire ;  and  perceived  that  he  could  not  expect  any 
vigorous  assistance  either  towaros  the  recovery  of  Hungaiy,  or  the  defence 
of^thel  Austrian  fitrntier,  unless  he  courted  and  satisfied  the  protestants. 
By  the  concessions  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  g^ned  this  point,  and 
such  liberal  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  voted  for  canying  on 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  as  lefl  him  under  little  anxiety  about  the  secu- 
ri^  of  Germany  during  the  next  campai&rn.l 

immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy.  As  he  passed  through  Lucca,  he  had  a  short  interview  with  the 
pope ;  but  nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
composing  the  religious  disputes  in  Germany,  between  two  princes,  whose 
views  and  interests  with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this  juncture  so 
opposite.  The  pope's  endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  discord  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  and  to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities  which 
threatened  to  break  out  suddenly  into  open  hostility,  were  not  more 
successful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely,  at  that  time,  on  the  great 
enterprise  which  he  had  concerted  against  Algiers,  that  he  listened  with 
littie  attention  to  the  pope's  schemes  or  overtures,  and  hastened  to  join  his 
army  and  fleet.§ 

Aikqers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence  on  the  Turkish  empire 
to  which  Barbarossa  had  subjected  it.  Ever  since  he,  as  captain  Basha, 
commanded  the  Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  had  been  governed  hj  Hascen-A^ 
a  renegado  eunuch,  who,  by  passing  through  eveiy  station  m  the  corsair's 
ieivice«  had  acquired  such  experience  in  war,  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  a 
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etatioii  which  required  a  man  of  tried  and  daring  oourage.    Haioeik  m 
order  to  show  how  well  be  deserved  that  d^n^utj*  carried  on  his  puntical 
depredations  against  the  Christian  states  with  amazing  activity,  and  out- 
did, if  possible,  Barbarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  cniel^.    The  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly  interrupted  by  his  cruisers,  and 
such  frequent  alapns  given  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  that  there  was  a  necessity 
of  erecting  watci-towers  at  proper  distances,  and  of  keeping  guards  con- 
stantly on  foot,  in  order  to  descry  the  approach  of  his  sauadrons,  and  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  their  descents.*    Of  this  tne  emperor  had 
received  repeated  and  clamorous  complaints  from  his  subjects,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  bis  power,  and  becoming  his 
humanity,  to  reduce  Algiers,  which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  free-bootera;  and  to  exterminate  that  lawless 
race,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.    Moved  partty  by 
their  entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  adding;  to  tne  gloiy 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  last  expedition  mto  Africa,  Charles,  before 
he  left  Madrid  in  nis  way  to  the  Low-Countries,  had  issued  orders  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  army  for  this  purpose.    No  change 
in  circumstances,  since  that  time,  could  divert  him  from  this  resolution,  or 
prevail  on  him  to  turn  his  arms  towards  Huif^aiy ;  though  the  success  of 
the  Turks  in  that  country  seemed  more  unmediately  to  reouire  his 
presence  there ;  though  many  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  in  uennaiiy 
mged  that  the  defence  of  the  empire  oueht  to  be  bis  first  and  peculiar 
care ;  thoi^h  such  as  bore  him  no  good-will  ridiculed  his  preposterous  con- 
duct in  flyine  from  an  enemy  almost  at  hand,  that  he  mi^t  eo  in  quest  of 
a  remote  and  more  ignoble  foe.    But  to  attack  the  sultan  in  Hungary,  how 
splendid  soever  that  measure  might  appear,  was  an  undertakmg  which 
exceeded  his  jpower,  and  was  not  consistent  with  his  interest.    To  draw 
troops  out  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  country  so  distant  as 
Hungary,  to  provide  the  vast  apparatus  necessair  for  tra])}(i)orting  thither 
the  artiheiy,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  a  regular  armv,  and  to  push  the 
war  in  that  quarter,  where  there  was  little  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  an 
issue  during  several  campaigns,  were  undertaking  so  expendve  and 
unwieldy  as  did  not  correspond  with  the  low  condition  of  the  emperor's 
treasury.    While  his  principal  force  was  thus  employed,  his  dominions  in 
Italy  and  the  Low-Countries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  king,  who 
would  not  have  allowed  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
to  ^  unimproved.    Whereas  the  African  expedition,  the  preparations  for 
which  were  already  finished,  and  almost  the  whole  expense  oi  it  defrayed, 
would  depend  upon  a  sinp^le  effort ;  and  besides  the  security  and  satisfac- 
tion whico  the  success  of  it  musteive  his  subjects,  would  detain  him  during 
so  short  a  space,  thdX  Francis  comd  hardly  take  advantage  of  his  absence^ 
to  invade  bis  dominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Charles  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  and  with  such 
determined  obstinacy,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope,  who  advised,  or 
to  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  whole  armament 
to  almost  unavoidable  destruction,  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangerous 
coast  of  Algiers  at  such  an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  when 'the 
autimmal  winds  were  so  violent.  Having  embarked  on  board  Doria's 
galleys  at  Porto  Venere  in  the  Genoese  territories,  he  soon  found  that  this 
experienced  sailor  had  not  judged  wrong  concerning  the  element  with 
which  he  was  so  well  acquainted;  for  such  a  storm  arose,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  diMculty  and  danger  be  reached  Sardinia,  the  place  of  general 
r^ezvous.  But  as  his  courage  was  undaunted,  and  his  temper  often 
ioQexible,  neither  the  renewed  remonstrances  of  the  pope  and  Dona,  nor  the 
danger  to  which  he  had  already  been  exposed  by  disregarding  their  advice, 
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had  anj  otiier eflect  than  to  confinn  bim  in  his  fatal  resolution.  The  ilDvca^ 
indeed^  whkh  be  had  coUected,  was  such  as  might  have. inspired  a  prince 
less  adrentuious,  and  less  confident  in  his  own  schemes,  with  the  moflt 
tanguine  h<^pes  oif  success.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  hme,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  mostlr  veterans,  toeether 
wHh  three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  of  the  opfeish  and  ftaUan 
Dobilitjr,  fond  of  paying  court  to  the  empenn*  by  attendine*  him  in  his 
iavounte  expeditioivaiKl  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  which  Siey  believed 
he  was  going  to  reap :  to  these  were  added  a  mousand  sddiers  sent  {rom 
Malta  by  the  order  of  St.  John,  led  by  a  hundred  of  its  most  eallant  knights. 

The  voyage,  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast,  was  not  less  tedious,  or 
Ml  of  hazard,  than  that  which  he  had  just  finished.  When  he  approached 
the  land,  the  roll  of  the  sea,  and  vehemence  of  the  winds,  would  not  permit 
the  trooi>s  to  disembark.  But  at  last  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable 
i^^KMtunitT,  landed  them  without  opposition,  not  far  from  Algiers,  and 
immediately  advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mi^ty  army, 
Hascen  had  only  eieht  htmdred  Turks,  and  five  thousand  Moors,  pardy 
natives  of  Africa,  ana  partly  refugees  from  Granada.  He  returned,  how- 
ever, a  fierce  and  haughty  answer,  when  summoned  to  surrender.  But 
with  such  a  handfril  of  soldieis,  neither  his  desperate  courage,  nor  consum- 
mate skill  in  war,  could  have  long  resisted  forces  superior  to  those  which 
had  ^feated  Barbarossa  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  had 
reduced  Tunis,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  save  it 

But  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadfiil 
calamity,  and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and  human  eft>rts 
availed  nothing.  On  tbe  second  day  after  his  landing,  and  before  he  had 
time  for  any  tnin^  but  to  disperse  some  light  armed  Arabs  who  molested 
his  troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to 
appear  with  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect.  Towards  evening,  rain  beg^ 
to  fall,  accompanied  with  violent  wind ;  and  the  rage  of  the  tempest  in- 
creasing, during  the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  bad  brought  nothing  ashore 
but  their  arms,  remain^  exposed  to  all  its  fiiry,  without  tents,  or  shelter, 
or  cover  of  any  kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  not 
lie  down  on  it ;  their  camp  b^ing  in  a  low  situation,  was  ovein)wed  with 
water,  and  they  sunk  at  every  step  to  tbe  ankles  in  mud :  while  the  wind 
blew  with  such  impetuosity,  that,  to  prevent  their  falling,  they  were 
obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to  support  themselves 
by  Uking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too  vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an 
enemy  in  such  distress  to  remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing, he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who  having  t)een  screened  from  the  storm 
uraer  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A  body  of  Italians,  who 
were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbied  with  cold,  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  Tbe  troops  at  the  post  behind  them  dis- 
covered greater  courage ;  but  as  the  rain  had  extinguished  their  matches^ 
and  wetted  their  powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and  having  scarcely 
ttrength  to  handle  their  other  arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confiision. 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was  obliged 
to  advance,  before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreading  mxh 
fi;eneral  consternation,  and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  men,  retired  at 
tost  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembraace  of  this  loss  and  danger  were  quickly 
obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as  affecting  spectacle.  It  was  now 
broad  day ;  tae  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence,  and  the  sea 
appeared  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  element  is 
capable ;  all  tbe  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  their 
safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors, 
some  dadking  against  each  other,  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many 
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forced  ashorey  and  not  a  few  sidking  in  the  waves.  In  less  than  an  boar, 
fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  transports  with  eight  thousand 
men  perisned ;  and  such  of  the  unhappy  crews  as  escaped  Uie  finy  of  the 
sea,  were  murdered  without  mercy  by  the  Arabs,  as  soon  as  ther  reached 
land.  The  emperor  stood  in  silent  ai^ish  and  astonishment  behol<tine 
this  fatal  event,  'Vhich  at  once  blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success,  and  buriea 
in  the  depths  the  vast  stores  which  he  had  provided,  as  well  for  annoying 
the  enemy,  as  for  subsisting  his  own  troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  afibrd  them  any  other  assistance  or  relief  &an  by  sending  some  troops  to 
drire  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering  a  few  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  which  their  companions  had  met  with. 
At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  g^e  some  hopes  that  as  many  ships 
might  escape  as  would  be  sufficient  to  save  the  army  from  perismng  hj 
famine,  ana  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But  these  were  only  hopes ; 
the  approach  of  evening  covered  the  sea  with  darkness  {  and  it  being 
imposuble  for  the  officers  aboard  the  ships  which  had  outlived  the  storm, 
to  send  any  intelligence  to  their  companions  who  were  ashore,  they  remained 
during  the  night  m  all  the  angubh  of  suspense  and  uncertainty.  Next  day, 
a  boat  despatched  by  Doria  made  shift  to  reach  land,  with  information, 
that  having  weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which,  during  fitiy  years  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  equal  in  ^rceness  and  horror,  he  had 
found  it  necessaiy  to  bear  away  with  Eds  shattered  ships  to  Cape  Metafoz. 
He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  hce  of  the  sky  was  still  lowering  and 
tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that  place,  where  the  troops 
coufd  r&«mbark  with  ^ater  ease. 

Whatever  comfort  this  intelligence  affi>rded  Charles,  fipom  being  assured 
that  jpart  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  and 
perplexity  in  which  it  involved  him  with  regard  to  his  army.  Metafuz 
was  at  least  three  days'  march  from  his  present  camp ;  all  the  provisions 
which  he  had  brought  ashore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed ;  his 
soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were  hardly  able  for  such  a  march,  even 
in  a  friendly  country,  and  beit^  dispirited  by  a  succession  of  hardships 
which  victory  itself  would  scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they  were  m 
no  condhion  to  undeigo  new  toils.  But  the  situation  of  the  aimy  was  sudi 
as  allowed  not  one  moment  for  deliberation,  nor  left  it  in  the  least  doubtful 
what  to  choose.  They  were  ordered  instantly  to  march,  the  wounded,  fbe 
sick,  and  the  feeble  being  placed  in  the  centre ;  such  as  seemed  most 
vigorous  were  stationed  in  the  front  and  rear.  Then  the  sad  effects  of  what 
they  had  suffered  b^n  to  appear  more  manifestly  than  ever,  and  new 
calamities  were  added  to  all  thc^  which  they  had  afready  endured.  Some 
could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their  aims ;  others,  spent  with  the  toil  of 
forcing  their  way  through  deep  and  almost  impassable  roads,  sunk  down 
and  died ;  many  perished  by  famine,  as  the  whole  army  subsisted  chiefly 
on  roots  and  hemes,  or  the  flesh  of  horses,  killed  by  the  emperor's  order, 
and  distributed  among  the  several  battalions;  many  were  drowned  in 
bnx^  which  were  swollen  so  much  by  the  excessi?e  rains,  that  in  passing 
them  they  >vaded  up  to  the  chin :  not  a  few  were  killed  by  the  ejaexajj 
who  dunng  the  neatest  part  of  their  retreat,  alarmed,  narassed,  and 
annoyed  them  ni^t  and  day.  At  last  they  arrived  at  Metafus :  and  the 
weatner  being  now  so  calm  as  to  restore  their  communication  with  the 
fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  provisions,  and  cheered  with  the 
pro^ct  of  safety. 

During  this  dreadfol  series  of  calamities*  Ae  emperor  discovered  great 
qualities,  many  of  which  a  long  continued  now  of  prosperity  had  scarcely 
aflbffded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying.  He  appeared  conspicuous  §at 
fimmess  and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humamty,  and 
compasBion.  He.  endured  as  great  hard^ps  as  the  meanest  soldior;  he 
exp^ed  his  own  person  wherever  danger  threatened ;  he  encouraged  Ihe 
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deapondHig.  risHed  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  animated  all  by  hb  words 
and  example.  When  the  army  embarked,  he  was  among  the  last  who  left 
the  shore,  althouefa  a  body  of  Arabs  horered  at  no  great  distance,  ready  to 
fall  on  the  rear,  dj  these  virtues,  Charles  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  his 
obstinai^  and  presumption  in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal  to  hb 
fuhJects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enterprise  did  not  end 
here ;  (or  no.  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  board,  than  a  new  storm  arising, 
though  le«  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and  obliged  them, 
8eparateFjr»  to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain  or  Itaty  as  they  could  first 
reach ;  thus  spreading  the  account  of  their  disasters,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances oi  ag^gravation  and  horror,  which  their  imagination,  still  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  si^gested.  The  emperor  binoself,  after  escaping  great 
dapgers,  and  being  forced  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa  [Dec  2],  where 
he  was  obliged  by  contraiy  winds  to>  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last 
in  Spain,  in  a  condition  veiy  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  returned 
fiom  his  former  expedition  against  the  infidels.* 


BOOK  Til. 

Tm  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his  unfortimate  enterprise 
against  Algiers  were  ^at ;  and  the  account  of  these,  which  augmented  in 
proportion  as  it  spread  at  a  ^ater  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  dbasters, 
encouraged  Francis  to  begin  hostilities,  on  which  he  had  for  some  time 
been  reeved.  But  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce,  as  the  motives 
of  this  resolution,  either  his  ancient  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  or 
the  emperor's  disin^nuity  in  violatii^  his  repeated  promises  with  regard 
to  the  restitution  of  that  countiy.  The  former  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  against  concluding  the  truce  of  Nice,  but  was  none  for  breaking  it ; 
the  latter  could  not  be  uijped  without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as  much 
as  the  emperor's  want  of  integrity.  A  violent 'and  unwarrantable  action  of 
one  of  the  imperial  e^enerals  furnished  him  with  a  reason  to  justify  his  taking^ 
arms,  which  v?as  offfreater  weight  than  either  of  these,  and  such  as  would 
have  roused  him,  if  he  had  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager  for 
war.  Francis,  by  signing  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice,  without  consulting 
Solyman,  gave  (as  he  foresaw)  great  offence  to  that  haughhr  monarch,  who 
considered  an  alliance  with  him  as  an  honour  of  which  a  Christian  prince 
had  cause  to  be  proud.  The  friendly  interview  of  the  French  kii^  with 
the  emperor  in  rrovence,  followed  by  such  extraordinaiy  appearances  of 
union  and  confidence  which  distinguished  the  reception  of^Charles  when  he 
passed  through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the  Low-Countries,  induced 
the  sultan  to  susptct  that  the  two  rivals  bad  at  last  foigotten  their  ancient 
enmity,  in  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general  confederacy  against 
the  Ottoman  power,  as  had  been  lon^  wi^ed  for  in  Christendom,  andoflen 
attempted  in  vain.  Charles,  with  his  usual  art,  endeavoured  to  confirm 
and  strepgthen  these  suspicions,  b^  instructir^  his  emissaries  at  Constanti- 
DC^le,  as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  flyman  Jield  any  intelligence, 
to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire,  that 
their  sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits,  would  be  the  same  for  die  future.t   It 

*  CftToL  V.  Ezpedhk)  ad  Argyriuni,  per  Nicolaom  ViUsgnomim  Equitem  Rbodiam,  ap.  ScaidhuD, 
▼.ti.aGS.  JoYUIUA.l.xl.p.969,4u:.  Vera  y  Zuniga  VMa  de  Cwkw  V.  p.  83.  Saodov.  HMor. 
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was  not  without  difficulty  that  Francis  efi&ced  these  impressions ;  but  the 

address  of  Rincon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  together  with  the 

manifest  advantage  of  canying  on  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  in 

concert  with  France,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  only  to  banish 

his  suspicions,  but  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Francis  than  ever. 

Rincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his  master  a  scheme 

of  the  sultan's  for  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations 

ag^ainst  the  common  enemy.    Solyman  having  lately  concluded  a  peace 

with  that  republic,  to  whicn  the  mediation  of  Francb  and  the  good  offices 

of  Kincon  had  greatly  contributed,  thought  it  not  impossible  to  allure  the 

tenate  by  such  advantsui^es,  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the  French 

mooaich,  might  OFerbamnce  any  scruples  arising  either  from  decency  or 

caution,  that  could  operate  on  the  other  side.    Irancis,  warmly  approving 

of  &is  measure,  despatched  Rincon  back  to  Constantinople,  and  directing 

him  to  go  by  Venice  along  with  Freeoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he 

appointed  his  ambassador  to  that  republic,  empowered  them  to  negotiate 

the  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Solyman  bad  sent  an  envoy  for  the 

same  purpose.^    The  marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of  the  Milanese,  an 

officer  of  great  abilities,  but  capable  of  attempting  and  executing  the  inost 

atrocious  actions,  got  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  destinations  of.these 

ambassadors.    Ashe  knew  liow  much  his  master  wished  to  discover  the 

intentions  of  the  French  kin?,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was  tp  retard  the 

execution  of  his  measures,  he  employed  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the 

gramsoo  of  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  Kincon  and  Fregoso  as  they  sailed  down 

toe  Poy  who  murdered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants,  and  seized  their 

Sai>en.  Upon  receivine  an  account  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  committed 
urin^  the  subsistence  of  a  truce,  ^ug^inst  persons  held  sacrea  by  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  Francis's  grief  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  two  servants 
whom  he  loved  and  trusted,  his  uneasiness  at  the  interruption  of  his  schemes 
by  their  death,  and  every  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
indignation  which  this  insult  on  the  honour  of  his  crown  'excited.  He 
exc&imed  loudly  ag^ainst  Guasto,  who,  having  drawn  upon  himself  all  the 
infamy  of  assassination  without  making  any  discoveiy  of  importance,  as 
the  ambassadors  had  left  their  instructions  and  other  pai>ers  of  consequence 
bdiind  them,  now  boldly  denied  his  being  accessaiy  in  any  wise  to  the 
crime.  He  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  demand  suitable  repara- 
tion for  an  indignity,  which  no  prince,  how  inconsiderable  and  pusillanimous 
soever,  could  tamely  endure :  and  when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to 
set  out  on  his  African  expedition,  endeavoured  to  put  him  off  with  an  evasive 
answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousness 
of  the  injuiy,  the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  he  had  applied  for 
redress,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  disregarding  this  just  request. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  Guasto  asserted  his  own 
innocence,  the  accusations  of  the  French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his 
protestations ;  and  Bellay,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  procured, 
at  length,  by  hb  industry  and  address,  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  transac- 
tion, with  the  testimony  of  so  many  oi  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted 
almost  to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt.  In  consnuence  of  this 
opinioD  of  the  public,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence,  Francis's  com- 
plaints were  universally  allowed  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  steps  which 
ne  took  towards  renewing  hostilities,  were  ascribed  not  merely  to  ambition 
or  resentment*  but  to  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour 
of  his  crown.f 

However  just  Francis  might  esteem  his  own  cause,  he  did  not  trust  so 
much  to  that,  as  to  neglect  me  proper  precautions  for  gaining  other  allies 
^    *  ies  the  sultan,  by  whose  aid  he  might  counterbalance  the  emperor's 
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wpqior  power.  But  his  negotiatioDs  to  this  effect  were  attended  witti  Terf 
little  success.  Henry  VIII.  eagerly  bent  at  that  time  upon  schemes  against 
Scotland,  which  1^  Knew  would  at  once  dissolve  his  union  with  France, 
was  inclinable  rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor,  than  to  contribute  in 
any  decree  towards  favouring  the  operations  against  him.  The  pope  ad- 
hered inviolably  to  his  ancient  s^rstem  of  nentraji^  The  Venetians,  not- 
withstanding Solymsgd's  solicitations,  imitated  the  pope's  example.  The 
Germans,  satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which  they  enjqyedy  found  it 


more  their  interest  to  gratify  than  to  irritate  the  emperor ;  so  mat  the  kn  _ 
of  Denmau^  and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion  were  first  drawn  in  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  m(xe  potent  monarchs  of  the 
south,  and  the  duke  of  Cleves,  who  had  a  dispute  with  the  emperor  about 
the  possession  of  Gueldres,  were  the  only  confederates  whom  Fianciv 
secured.  But  the  dominions  of  the  two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance,  and 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  he  gained  little  by  their 
alliance. 

But  Francis  by  vi^rous  eflbrts  of  his  own  activity  supplied  eveiy  defeat 
Being  afflicted  at  this  time  with  a  distemper,  which  was  the  eflfect  of  his 
irregular  pleasures,  and  which  prevented  nis  pursuing  them  with  the  same 
licentious  indulgence,  he  applied  to  business  with  more  than  his  usual 
^ustry.  The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this  extraordinary  attention 
to  his  affiiirs,  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers  whom 
he  had  hitherto  employed.  This  accidental  peevishness  beinr  sharpened 
by  reflecting^  on  ihe  false  steps  into  which  he  bad  lately  been  betrayed,  as 
well  as  the  insults  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  whom 
he  had  usually  placed  the  matest  confidence  felt  the  effects  of  this  change 
in  his  temper,  and  were  ckprived  of  their  offices.  At  last  he  disgraced 
Montmorency  himself,  who  had  long  directed  afi&irs,  as  well  civil  as  mDitaiy* 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  minister  no  less  beloved  than  trusted  by  ms 
master ;  and  Francis  being  fond  of  showing  that  the  fall  of  such  a  pow- 
er^ favourite  did  not  affect  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  his  administration, 
this  was  a  new  motive  to  redouble  his  diligence  in  preparing  to  (^)en  the 
war  by  some  splendid  and  extraordinair  effort. 

1642.]  He  accordingly  brought  into  the  field  five  armies.  One  to  act  in 
Luxemburg  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  as  his  instructer  in  the  art  of  war.  Another,  commanded  by  the 
dauphin,  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  A  third,  led  by  Van 
Rofl»em  the  marshal  of  Gueldres,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of 
Cleves,  had  Brabant  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  A  fourth, 
of  which  the  duke  of  Vendome  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders  of 
Flanders.  The  last,  consisting  of  the  forces  cantoned  in  Piedmont,  was 
destmed  for  the  admiral  Anneoaut.  The  dauphin  and  his  brother  were 
appointed  to  command  where  the  chief  exertions  were  intended,  and  the 
neatest  honour  to  be  reaped ;  the  army  of  the  former  amounted  to  forty 
thousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thirty  thousand  men.  Nothing  appears 
more  ^urprisin^  than  that  Franca  did  not  pour  with  these  numerous  and 
iiresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese ;  which  had  so  hnx  been  the  object  of 
his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises ;  and  that  he  should  choose  ratl^r  to  turn 
almost  his  whole  strength  into  another  direction,  and  towards  new  con- 
quests. But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he  had  met  with  in 
his  former  expeditions  into  Italy,  toother  with  the  difficulty  of  supporting 
a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  irom  his  own  dominions,  had  gradually 
abated  his  violent  inclination  to  obtain  footing  in  that  country,  imd  made 
Imn  willing  to  tir  the  fortune  of  his  arms  in  another  quarter.  At  the  same 
time  he  expected  to  make  such  a  powerfiil  impression  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  whcoe  there  were  few  towns  of  any  strerigth,  and  no  army  assembled 
to  oppose  Um,  as  mieht  enable  him  to  recover  possession  of  ibe  country 
of  KoussiUoOi  lately  dismembered  from  the  French  crown,  before  Chaiki 
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could  bring  into  the  field-air^  ibree  able  to  obstruct  hb  progiess.  The 
neceisity  of  supportioff  his  allr  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  iSbe  hope  of  draw- 
In^  a  coDsiderable  boaj  of  soldiers  out  of  Grermany  by  his  means,  deter^ 
mined  him  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  Low-Countries. 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  campaign  much  about 
the  same  time  [June] ;  the  former  laying  siere  to  Perpignan  the  capital 
of  Roussillon,  and  me  latter  entering  Luxemburg.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
pushed  his  c^rations  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  success^one  town 
ialliog  ailer  another,  until  no  place  m  that  laige  dutchy  remained  in  the 
emperor's  hands  but  Thionville.  Nor  could  he  have  failed  of  overrunning 
the  adjacent  provinces  with  the  same  ease,  if  he  hadnot  voluntarily  stopped 
short  in  this  career  of  victonr.  But  a  report  prevailing  that  the  emperor 
had  determined  to  hazard  a  oattle  in  order  to  save  Peipignan,  on  a  sudden 
the  duke,  prompted  by  youthful  ardour,  or  moved  perhaps  by  jealousy  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  both  envied  and  hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest, 
and  hastened  towards  Roussillon,  in  order  to  divide  with  lum  the  gloiy  of 
the  victoiy. 

On  his  departure,  some  of  his  troops  were  disbanded,  others  deserted 
their  colours,  and  the  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  re- 
mained inactive.  By  this  conduct,  which  leaves  a  dishonourable  imputa- 
tion either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  only 
renounced  whatever  he  could  have  hoped  from  such  a  promising  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  but  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
pecoveripg.  bef(»e  the  end  of  summer,  all  the  conquests  which  he  had 
gained.  On  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  emperor  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  veirture  on  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might  have  endangered  his  king- 
dom. Peipignan,  -though  poorly  fortified,  and  briskly  attacked,  having; 
been  laigely  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  by  the  vigilance  <x 
Doria,*  was  defended  so  long  and  so  vigorously  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  the 
persevering  obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him  admirably  for  such  a 
service,  that  at  last  toe  French,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  wasted  by 
diseases,  repulsed  in  several  assaults,  and  despairing  of  success,  relin» 
quished  the  undertaking,  and  retired  into  their  own  country.!  Thus  all 
Francis's  m^ty  preparations,  either  from  some  defect  in  his  own  conduct, 
or  from  the  superior  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced  no  effects 
which  b<»e  any  proportion  to  his  expense  and  efforts,  or  such  as  gratified, 
in  any  degree,  his  own  hopes,  or  answered  the  expectation  of  flurope. 
The  only  solid  advanta^  of  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
towns  in  Piedmont,  which  Bellay  gained  radier  by  stratagem  and  address, 
than  by  the  force  of  his  arms.t 

1543.]  The  emperor  and  Francis,  though  both  considerably  exhausted 
by  such  gpneat  but  indecisive  e£forto,  discovering  no  abatement  of  their 
mutual  animosity,  employed  all  their  attentfon,  tried  eveiy  expedient,  and 
tuined  themselves  towaras  eveiy  quarter,  in  order  to  acquire  new  allies, 
together  with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  would  give  them  the 
superiority  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Charles,  taking  advantage  of  the 
terror  and  resentment  of  the  Spaniaras,  upon  the  sudden  invasion  of  their 
country,  mevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  the  several  kingdoms  to  grant  him  sub* 
sidles  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  usual.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed 
a  large  sum  from  Jc^  king  of  Portugal,  and,  by  way  of  security  for  his 
repaynient,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Molucca  isles  in  the  East  Indie^ 
with  the  ffamful  commerce  of  preckxis  spices,  which  that  sequestered 
comer  of  the  gfobe  yields.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  negotiated  a  mar- 
riage between  Philip  his  only  son,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  that  monaich,  with  whom  her  father,  the  most  opulent  prince 
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in  Europetgave  a  laige  dower ;  and  having  likewise  persuaded  the  Cortes 
d  Aragon  and  Valencia  to  recognise  Phifip  as  the  heir  of  these  crowns, 
he  obtained  from  them  the  donative  usuat  on  such  occasions.*  These 
extraordinary  supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  additions  to  his  forces  in 
Spain  that  be  could  detach  a  ^reat  body  into  the  Low-Countries,  and  yet 
reserve  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
thus  provided  ior  the  security  of  Spain,  and  committed  the  government  of 
it  to  his  son,  he  sailed  for  Itaoy  [May],  in  his  way  to  Crermanj.  But  how 
attentive  soever  to  raise  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  or  eaeer  to  grasp 
at  any  new  expedient  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
accept  of  an  overture  which  Paul,  Knowing'  his  necessities,  artiiillj  threw 
out  to  him.  That  ambitious  pontiff,  no  less  sagacious  to  discern,  than 
watchful  to  seize  opportunities  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  solicited  him 
to  grant  Octavio  his  grandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  the 
hoTOur  of  beinff  his  son-in-law,  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  in 
return  for  which  be  promised  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  have  gone  far 
towards  supplying  an  his  present  exig^encies.  But  Charles,  as  well  from 
unwillingness  to  alienate  a  province  of  so  much  value,  as  from  di^^st  at 
the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  join  in  the  war  against  Francis, 
rejected  ihe  proposal.  His  dissatisfaction  with  Paul  at  that  juncture  was 
so  great,  that  he  even  refused  to  approve  his  alienating  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  from  die  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  settling  them  on  his  son  and 
grandson  as  a  fief  to  be  neld  of  the  holy  see.  As  no  other  expedient  for 
raising  money  among  the  Italian  states  remained,  he  consented  to  withdraw 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels  of  Florence  and 
Leghorn ;  in  consideration  for  which  he  received  a  laige  present  from 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  by  this  means  secured  his  own  independence, 
and  got  possession  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetters  of 
Tuscany.T 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
raising  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not 
been  negligent  of  objects  more  distant,  though  no  less  important,  and  had 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Heniy  VIII.  from  which 
he  derived,  in  tl:^  end,  greater  advantage  than  from  all  his  other  prepara- 
tions. Several  slight  circumstances  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
bad  begun  to  alienate  the  affections  of  that  monarch  from  Francis,  with 
whom  be  had  been  for  some  time  in  close  alliance ;  and  new  incidents  of 
greater  moment  had  occurred  to  increase  his  disgust  and  animosity. 
Henry,  desirous  of  establishing  an  uniformity  in  religion  in  both  the  British 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  fond  of  making  proselytes  to  his  own  opinions,  had 
formed  a  scheme  of  persuading  his  nephew  the  king  of  Scots  to  renounce 
the  pm>e's  supremacy,  and  to  adopt  the  same  system  of  reformation,  which 
he  had  introduced  into  England.  This  measure  he  pursued  with  his  usual 
eagerness  and  impetuosity,  makii^  such  advantageous  offers  to  James, 
whom  he  considered  as  not  over  scrupuloushr  attached  to  any  religious 
tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success.  His  propositions  were  accord- 
infljty  received  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  flattered  himself  with  having 
gained  his  i>oint.  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foreseeing  how  fatal  the 
union  of  their  sovereign  with  England  must  prove  both  to  their  own  power, 
and  to  the  established  system  ofreligion;  and  the  partizans  of  France,  no 
less  convinced  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that  crown  upon 
the  public  councils  of  Scotland ;  combined  together,  and  by  their  insinua- 
tions defeated  Heniy's  scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  expected  it  to 
have  taken  effect.|    Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  disappointment,  which 
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he  imputed  aa  much  to  die  aitB  of  Ibe  FTench,  as  to  the  levity  of  the  Scottitb 
moDaich,  be  to< '  -    -  "    ..     .  threatepitg  to  subdue  ttw  king- 

dom, Huce  be  c  ip  of  ita  iur^.    At  the  same  time, 

his  reseatmeiit ;  1  his  negotialioDs  wilh  the  em- 

petDf)  an  alliaTM  r  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other 

could  be  to  offe  ith  Scotland,  and  before  the  con- 

cIusioD  of  his  n  James  V.  died,  leaving  his  crown 

to  Afa>7  his  onl;  few  days  old.    Upon  this  evenU 

Hemr  altered  at  once  his  whole  sfatem  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and 
abaodoning  all  thoi^hts  of  conquering  it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advan- 
tageous as  well  as  more  practicable,  a  union  with  that  kingdom  by  a 
mairi^ie  between  Edward  his  only  son  and  the  youi^  queen.  But  here, 
too,  he  apprehended  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  French  faction  in  Scot- 
land, which  be^an  to  bestir  itself  in  order  to  thwart  the  measure.  The 
Decessi^  of  crushir^  this  party  among  the  Scots,  and  of  preventing  Francis 
'  &om  furnishing  them  any  e^tual  aid,  conGrmed  Henry's  resolution  of 
breaking  wilh  France,  and  puahed  him  on  to  put  a  finbbii^  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  emperor. 

In  this  league  [Feb.  11]  were  contained  first  of  all,  articles  for  securing 
their  tuture  ami^  and  mutual  defence ;  then  were  enumerated  the  demancu 
which  they  were  respectively  to  make  upon  Francis ;  and  the  plan  of  their 
(^rations  was  filed,  if  he  should  refuse  to  grant  them  satisfaction.  Thev 
■Kreed  to  require  that  Francis  should  not  only  renounce  his  alliance  wita 
Solymai^  which  had  been  the  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  Christendom, 
but  also  that  be  should  make  reparation  for  the  damages  which  that  unna 
fairal.unioD  had  occasioned  ;  that  he  should  restore  Bui^undv  tothe  emperor, 
that  he  should  desbt  immediately  from  hostilities,  and  leave  CharJe*  at 
leisure  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  the  Chri<itian  faith;  and  that  be 
ihould  immediately  pay  the  sums  due  to  Henty,  or  put  some  towns  in  his 
hands  as  security  to  that  effect.  If,  witbin  forty  days,  he  did  not  comply 
with  these  demands,  they  then  ei^ged  to  invaoe  France  each  with  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
tbey  had  recoveied  Buigundy,  tt^ether  wilh  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  for 
tbe  emperor,  and  Normandy  and  Guieone,  or  even  the  whole  realm  ot 
France, for  HeniT.*  Tbeirlieralds,  accordingly,  set  out  with  these  haughty 
requisitions ;  ana  tboiKh  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  France,  the  two 
mooarchsbeld  tbems^ves  fully  entitled  toexecute  whatever  was  stipulated 
in  tbeir  trea^. 

Francis,  on  hispart,  was  not  less  diligent  in  preparii^  for  tbe  approach- 
ing campaigD.    Having  early  observed  symptoms  of  Henry's  diseuat  and 
alienatioD,  and  findii^  all  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  reconcile  him  inef- 
fectual, be  knew  bb  temper  too  well  not  to  expect  that  open  hostilities 
would  quickly  ibllow  upon  this  secession  of  friendship.    For  this  reason  he 
redoubled  his  endeavours  to  obtain  from  Solyman  su< ' 
terfoatance  the  great  accession  of  strength  which  tbe  ei 
hy  bit  alliance  with  England.    In  order  to  supply  t 
ambasBadon  moidered  ^  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his  env< 
Ibeii  to  Conatanlinople,  Paulin,  who,  though  in  no  higt 
of  ibot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to  this 
which  he  was  recommendea  by  Bellay,  who  had  trai 
n^otiatioD,  and  made  trial  of  his  address  and  talents  on  several  occasions. 
Ncndid  be  belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  bis  courage  and  ahilili<^     Has- 
tening to  C<mstantinople,  without  regarding  tbe  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  be  urged  bis  master's  demands  with  such  boldDess,  and  availed 
binuelf  of  every  circumstance  with  such  deiteritr,  that  he  soon  removed 
all  the  niltaD'c  difficulties.    As  some  of  the  batnaws,  swayed  either  by 
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their  own  (^inioiiy  or  influeDced  by  tbe  emperor's  emiasaries,  who  had  made 
their  way  even  into  this  court,  liad  declared  in  the  divan  against  acting  in 
concert  witii  France,  he  found  means  either  to  conrince  or  silence  them.* 
At  last  he  obtained  orders  for  Barbarossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
to  regulate  all  his  q[)erations  bT  the  directions  of  tbe  French  king.  Francis 
was  not  equally  successful  in  nis  attempts  to  gain  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. The  eztraordinaiy  rigour  with  which  ne  thoi^t  it  necessaiy  to 
punidi  such  of  hb  subjects  asnad  embraced  the  protestant  opinions  in  order 
to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own  zeal  for  the  catholic  faitn,  and  to 
wipe  off  the  imputations  to  which  he  was  liable  from  his  confederacy  with 
the  Turks,  placed  an  insuperable  barrier  between  him  and  such  of  tbs  Ger- 
mans as  interest  or  inclination  would  have  prompted  most  readily  to  join  him.t 
His  chief  advantage,  however,  over  the  emperor,  he  derived  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  from  the  contiguity  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  from  the 
extent  of  the  royal  authority  in  France*  which  exempted  him  from  all  the 
delays  and  disappointments  unavoidable  wherever  popular  assemblies  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  government  by  occasional  and  migal  subsidies. 
Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always  carried  on  witn  vigour  and 
rapidity,  while  those  of  the  emperor,  unless  wnen  quickened  by  some  foreign 
supply,  or  some  temporary  expedient,  were  extremely  dow  and  dilatoiy. 
Long  before  any  army  was  m  readiness  to  oppose  him,  Francis  took  the 
field  in  the  Low-Countries,  against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war.  He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which  he  detennim»d  to 
keep  as  the  key  to  the  whole  province  of  Hainault :  and  ordered  it  Ur  be 
fortified  with  great  care.  Turning  fixxn  thence  to  tne  rig;fat,  he  entered  the 
dutchy  of  Luxembuig,  and  found  it  in  the  same  defencefess  state  as  in  1  be 
former  year.  While  he  was  thus  emplojred,  the  emperor,  having  drawn 
together  an  army,  composed  of  all  the  difilerent  nations  subject  to  his  gov- 
ernment, enterea  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  on  whom  he  nad 
vowed  to  inflict  exemplary  vengeance.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and 
situation  were  similar  to  tnat  ofKobert  de  la  Mark  in  the  first  war  between 
Charles  and  Francisu  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  fate.  Unable,  with 
his  feeble  army,  to  uice  the  emperor,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  foity- 
ibur  thousand  men,  he  retired  at  his  approach  j  and  the  Imperialists,  being 
at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  immediately  mvested  Duren.  That  town, 
though  gallantly  defended,  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  to  ashes.  This  dreadful 
example  of  severity  strucK  the  people  of  the  country  with  such  ^neral 
terror,  that  all  the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were  capable  of  resistance, 
sent  then:  keys  to  the  emperor  [August  24]  ;  and  befbro  a  body  of  French, 
detached  to  his  assistance^  could  come  up,  the  duke  himself  was  obliged 
to  make  his  submission  to  Charles  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  together  with  eight  of  his 
principal  subjects,  and  implored  mercy.  The  emperor  allow^  him  to 
remain  in  that  ignominkxis  posture,  and  eyeine  him  with  a  hau^ty  and 
severe  look,  wiUKMit  deigning  to  answer  a  sinsTe  word,  remitted  him  to  his 
n^inisters.  The  conditi<xis,  however,  which  £ey  presoibed,  were  -not  so 
rigorous  as  he  bad  reason  to  have  expected  afler  such  a  reception.  He  was 
obliged  fSept  7]  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  France  and  Denmark  ;  to 
res^  all  his  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Gueldres ;  to  enter  into  perpetual 
amity  with  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans.  In  return  for  which,  all 
his  bereditaiy  dominions  were  restored,  except  two  towns  which  the  tm- 
peror  kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fidelity  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war :  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  privileges  as  a  prince  of  the  empire. 
Not  long  after,  Charles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconcilement, 
g%ve  him  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.} 
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Havinjr  thus  chastised  the  presumptioD  of  the  duke  of  Cleves»  detached 
one  of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  in  the 
Low-Countries  a  considerable  province  whidi  lay  contiguous  to  them* 
Charles  advanced  towards  Hainault,  and  laid  siege  to  Lanorecy.  There, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  alliance  with  Heniy,  he  was  joined  by  sue  thousand 
English  under  Sir  John  Wallop.  The  garrison,  consistii^  of  veteran  troooa 
commanded  by  De  La  Lande  and  Desse,  two  cheers  of  reputation,  made 
a  rigorous  resistance.  Francis  approached  with  aU  his  forces  to  relieve 
that  place ;  Charles  covered  the  siege ;  both  were  deterpiined  to  hazard 
an  engagement ;  and  all  Europe  expected  to  see  this  contest,  which  had 
continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a  battle  between  two  great  armies 
led  by  their  respective  monarchs  in  person.  But  the  ground  which  sepa- 
rated their  two  camps  was  such,  as  put  the  disadvantage  manifestly  on  nis 
side  who  diould  venture  to  attack,  and  neither  of  them  chose  to  run  that 
risk.  Amidst  a  varie^  of  movements  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
the  snare,  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis,  with  admirable  conduct  and 
equally  good  fortune,  threw  first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  then  a  con* 
voy  ot  provisions,  into  the  town,  so  tnat  the  emperor,  despairing  of 
success,  withdrew  into  winter-quarters,*  in  order  to  preserve  his  army  trom 
being  entirely  ruined  by  the  rigour  of  the  season. 

Durine  this  campa^n,  Solyman  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  the  French 
king  witn  great  punctuality.  He  himself  march^  into  Hun^^aiy  with  a 
numerous  army  [November]  ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  no 
great  effi>rt  to  save  a  countir  which  Charleis,  by  employing  bis  own  force 
against  Francis,  seemed  wiJling  to  sacrifice,  tHere  was  no  appearance  of 
any  body  of  troops  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  besieged,  one  after  another, 
QjuiiK^ue  Ecclesiffi,  Alba,  and  Gran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns  in 
toe  kingdom,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  possession.  The  first  was 
taken  by  storm ;  the  other  two  surrendered ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small 
comer  excepted,  was  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke.t  About  the  same 
time,  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ten  gall^s,  and 
coasting  along  the  shore  of  Calabria,  made  a  descent  at  Rheggio,  which 
he  plundered  and  burnt ;  and  advancing  from  thence  to  the  inouth  of  the 
Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens  of  Rome,  ignorant  of  his 
destination,  and  filled  with  terror,  began  to  fty  with  such  general  precipi^ 
tation,  that  the  city  would  have  been  totafly  deserted,  if  they  had  not 
resumed  courage  upon  letters  iirom  Paulin  the  French  envoy,  assuring  them 
that  no  violence  or  injury  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  state  in 
alliance  with  the  king  nis  master.}  From  Ostia,  Barbarossa  sailed  to 
Marseilles,  and  being  joined  by  the  French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land 
forces  on  board,  under  the  count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  young  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course  towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat 
of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  [August  10].  There,  to  the  astonishment 
and  scandal  of  all  Christendom,  the  lilies  of  France  and  crescent  of 
Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction  against  a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of 
Savoy  was  displayed.  Tue  town,  however,  was  bravely  defended  against 
their  combined  iorce  by  Montfort,  a  Savoyard  gentleman,  who  stood  a 
^neral  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss  before  he  retired 
into  the  castle.  That  fort,  situated  upon  a  rock,  on  which  the  artilleiy 
made  no  impression,  and  which  could  no^b#Tindermined,  he  held  out  so 
long,  that  Doria  had  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet,  and  the  marquis  del 
Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  ot  troops  from  Milan.  Upon  intelligence  of 
this,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  siege  [Sept.  8]  ;^  and  Francis  had 
not  even  the  consolation  of  success,  to  render  the  infamy  which  he.jdrew 
on  himself,  by  calling  in  such  an  auxiliary,  more  pardonable. 
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From  the  smaU  progress  of  either  party  during  this  campaigDy  it  was 
obvious  to  what  a  iei:^;th  the  war  might  be  drawn  out  between  two 
prfnceSy  whose  power  was  so  equally  oalanced,  and  who,  by  their  own 
talents  or  activity,  could  so  vaiy  and  multiply  their  resources.  The  trial 
which  they  had  now  made  of  each  other's  strength  might  have  taught 
them  the  miprudence  of  persisting  in  a  war,  wherein  there  was  greater 
appearance  of  their  distressing  their  own  dominions  than  of  conquering 
those  of  their  adversary,  and  should  have  disposed  both  to  wish  for  peace. 
If  Chal'les  and  Francis  had  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  interest 
or  prudence  alone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  have  been  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  have  reasoned.  But  the  personal  animosity,  which 
mingled  itself  in  all  their  quarrels,  had  grown  to  be  so  violent  aiid  impla- 
cable, that,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it,  they  disregarded  every  thing 
else ;  and  were  infinitely  more  solicitous  now  to  hurt  each  other,  than  how 
to  secure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselves.  No  sooner  then 
did  the  season  force  them  to  suspend  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  pope's  repeated  endeavours  or  paternal  exhortations  to 
re-establbh  peace,  they  began  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next 
year  with  new  vigour,  and  an  activity  increasing  with  their  hatred.  Charles 
turned  his  chief  attention  towards  gaining  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy  strength  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  against  Francis.  In  order  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the 
steps  which  he  took  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  chief 
tiansactions  in  that  countir  since  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1541. 

Much  about  the  time  that  that  assembly  broke  up,  Maurice  succeeded 
Lis  father  Henry  in  the  e;ovemment  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  beloneed 
to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young  prince,  tnen 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  begun  to  dis- 
cover the  great  talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  *a  distitiguished 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, he  struck  out  into  such  a  new  and  singular  path,  as  showed  that 
he  aimed  from  the  beginning,  at  something  ^at  and  uncommon.  Though 
zealously  attached  to  the  protestant  opinions,  both  from  education  and 
principle,  he  refused  to  accede  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  being  deter- 
mined, as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  religion,  which  was  the  ori^'nal 
object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to  entangle  himself  in  the  political 
interests  or  combinations  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  At  the  same  time, 
foreseeing  a  rupture  between  Charles  and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
and  perceivmg  which  of  them  was  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  contest, 
instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the  other  protestants  exj^ssed 
of  all  the  emperor's  designs,  he  affected  to  place  in  him  an  unfunded 
confidence :  and  courted  nis  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  When  the 
other  protestants,  in  the  year  1542,  either  declined  assisting  Ferdinand  in 
Hungaiy,  or  afforded  him  reluctant  and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marched  thither 
in  person,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  courage. 
From  the  same  motive,  be  had  led  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  during  the 
last  campaign,  a  body  of  his  own  troops ;  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  per- 
son, his  dexterity  in  all  military  exercises,  together  with  his  intrepioity, 
which  courted  and  delighted  in  danger,  did  not  distinguish  him  more  in 
the  field,  than  his  great  atMiti^s  and  insinuating  address  won  upon  the 
emperor's  confidence  and  favour.*  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared 
eztraordinaiy  to  those  who  held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concerning 
religion,  Maurice  endeavoured  to  pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he  began  to 
discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  ot  his  cousin  ihe  elector  of  Saxony. 
This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel  so  fatal  to  the  elector,  had  almost  occa- 
skiijed  an  open  rupture  between  them ,  and  soon  after  Maurice's  accession 
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to  the  gorenunent,  they  both  took  aims  with  equal  raget  u|>od  account  of 
a  dispute  about  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  paltiy  tovni  situated  on  the 
Moldaw.  They  were  prevented,  however,  fix)m  proceeding  to  action  by 
the  mediation  of  the  landpave  of  Hes^,  whose  daughter  Maurice  had 
married,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  and  authoritative  admonitions  of 
Luther.* 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope,  though  extremely  irritated  at  the 
emperor's  concessions  to  the  protestants  at  the  diit  of  Katisbon,  was  so 
warmly  solicited  on  all  hands,  by  such  as  were  most  devoutly  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  no  less  than  by  those  whose  fidelity  or  designs  ne  suspected, 
to  summon  a  general  council,  mat  he  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  any  longer 
calling  that  assembly.  The  impatience  for  its  meeting,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  great  effects  from  its  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  He  still  adhered,  however,  to  his  original 
resolution  of  holding  it  m  some  town  of  Italy,  where,  by  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  retainers  to  his  court,  and  depending  on  his  favour,  who  could 
repair  to  it  without  difficulty  or  expense,  he  might  influence  and  even 
direct  all  its  proceedings.  This  proposition,  though  of\en  rejected  by  the 
Germans,  he  instructed  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at  fl||ires  [March  3],  in 
the  year  1542,  to  renew  once  more ;  and  if  he  found  it  gave  no  greater 
.satisfaction  than  formerly,  he  empowered  him,  as  a  last  concession,  to  pro- 
pose for  the  place  of  meeting,  Trent,  a  city  in  the  Tyrol,  subject  to  the 
kiitt^'of  the  Komans,  and  situated  on  the  confines  between  Germany  and 
Itafy.  The  catholic  princes  in  the  diet,  after  givir^  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  council  might  nave  been  held  with  greater  aovanta^  in  Ratisbon, 
Cologne,  or  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  weie  at  length  induced 
to  approve  of  the  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  protestants 
unanimously  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  protested  that  tney  would 
pay  no  regard  to  a  council  held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire, 
called  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of 

presiding.! 

The  pope,  widiout  taking  any  notice  of  their  objections,  published  the 
bull  of  intimation  [May  22, 1542],  named  three  cardinals  to  preside  as  his 
legates,  and  appointed  them  to  repair  to  Trent  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, the  day  be  had  fixed  for  openii^  the  council..  But  if  Paul  had  de- 
sired the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sincerely  as  he  pretended,  he  would  not 
have  pitched  on  such  an  improper  time  for  calling  it.  Instead  of  that 
gener^  union  and  tranquillity,  without  which  the  deliberations  of  a  coun- 
cil could  neither  be  conducted  with  security,  nor  attended  with  authority, 
such  k  fierce  war  was  Just  kindled  between  the  emperor  and  Fraicis,  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ecclesiastics  from  many  parts  of  Europe  to 
resort  thither  in  safety.  The  legates,  accordingly,  remained  several  months 
at  Trent ;  but  as  no  person  appeared  there,  except  a  few  prelates  from 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt which  this  drew  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  the  church,  recalled 
them,  and  prorogued  the  council.! 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the  veiy  time  that  the  , 
German  protestants  took  every  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it,  the 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  connive  at 
their  conduct,  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence. 
In  the  same  diet  of  Spires,  in  which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disre- 
spectful terms  against  assembling  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdinand,  who  de- 
pended on  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungaiy,  not  only  permitted  that 
Erotestalion  to  be  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  diet,  but  renewed  in  their 
ivour  all  the  emperoi^s  concessions  at  Ratisbon,  adding  to  them  whatever 
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§Mef  dtBumded  for  tbeb  fifftfnr  seearitr.  AmoOff  other  particidan,  hm 
granted  a  suBpensioD  of  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  chamber  affainst  the  cihr 
of  Qoelar  (one  of  thoae  which  had  entered  into  the  league  ex  Smakaldejf 
on  acooont  of  its  having  seized  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  within  its  do^ 
mainsy  and  enjoined  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick  to  desist  fhnii  his  attempts 
to  cany  that  decree  into  execution.  But  Hemy,  a  furious  b^t,  and  no 
less  OMtmate  than  rash  in  aU  his  undertakings,  continuing  to  ousquiet  tbe 
people  of  Goslar  b^  his  incursions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landerave  of 
Hesse,  that  they  might  not  suffer  any  member  of  the  Smalkaldic  body  to 
be  oppressed,  assembled  their  forces,  declared  war  in  form  a^inst  Heniy, 
and  m  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping  him  entirely  of  his  dominioosy 
drove  him  as  a  vnetched  exile  to  take  refuge  in  the  -court  of  Bavaria. 
B^  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  than  sudden,  diey  filled  all  Qer- 
maoy  with  dread  of  their  power,  and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  ap- 
peared, by  this  first  effort  of  their  arms,  to  be  as  ready  as  they  were  able 
to  protect  those  who  had  joined  their  assocbtion.* 

Emboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their  favour,  as  well  as  by  the 
progress  which  their  (pinions  daily  made,  the  princes  of  the  league  of 
Smalkalde  took  a  a^emn  protest  against  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  de- 
clmed  its  jurisdiction  for  the  future,  because  that  court  had  not  been  visited 
or  refonned  according  to  the  decree  of  Ratisbon,  and  continued  to  discover 
a  most  indecent  partiality  in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  long  afler  this,  they 
ventured  a  step  farther ;  and  protesting  agamst  the  recess  of  a  diet  bela 
at  Nurembeig  [April  S3, 1543],  which  provided  for  the  defence  of  Hun- 
g^ury,  refused  to  furnish  their  contingent  ten*  that  purpose  unless  the  Impe- 
rial chamber  were  leformed,  and  ftul  security  were  granted  them  in  every 
point  with  r^rd  to  religion.! 

1544.1  Such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  protestants  had  proceeded, 
and  such  their  confidence  in  their  own  power  when  the  emperor  returned 
from  the  Low-Countries,  to  hold  a  diet  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet 
at  Spires.  The  respect  due  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
the  afiairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  assembly  extremely 
foil.  All  the  electors,  a  great  number  of  princes  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
with  the  deputies  of  most  of  the  cities,  were  present  Charles  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  was  not  a  time  to  offend  the  lealous  spirit  of  the  protes- 
tants, by  assertii^  in  any  h^h  tone  the  autnority  and  doctrines  of  the 
church,  or  by  abridging,  m  the  smallest  article,  the  liberty  which  they  now 
enjoyed ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  expected  any  support  from  them, 
or  wished  to  preserve  Germany  from  intestine  disortfers  while  he  was  en- 
gaged In  a  foreign  war,  he  must  soothe  them  by  new  concessions,  And  a 
more  ample  extension  of  their  religious  privil^es.  He  began  accordingly 
with  courting  the  elector  of  Saxony,  ana  landj^ve  of  Hesse,  the  heads  of 
the  p>rotestant  party,  and  by  giving  up  some  things  in  dieir  tavour,  and 
granting  liberal  promises  with  regard  to  others,  he  secured  himself  from 
any  danger  of  opposition  on  their  part.  Having  eained  this  capital  point, 
he  then  ventured  to  address  the  diet  with  greater  freedom.  He  b^an  by 
representing  his  own  zeal,  and  unwearied  efforts  with  regard  to  two  things 
most  essential  to  Christendom,  the  procuring  of  a  general  council  in  order 
to  compose  the  religious  dissensions  which  had  unhappily  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  providing  some  proper  means  for  cfaecKing  the  formidable 
pogress  of  the  Turkish  arms.  But  he  observed,  with  deep  regret,  that 
his  pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely  defeated  by  the  unjustifiabJe  ambi- 
tion of  the  French  king,  who  having  wantonly  kindled  the  flame  of  war 
in  Europe,  which  had  been  so  lately  extinguished  by  the  tnice  of  Nice, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  fathers  of  the  church  to  assemble  in  council, 
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or  to  deliberate  with  secantj ;  and  obliged  faim  to  einplof  those  forces  in 
fait  own  defencey  whicfa,  with  greater  satisfaction  to  himself,  as  weU  sft 
more  honour  to  ChristeDdoiny  he  would  have  turned  against  the  infidels : 
that  Francisy  not  thinkiDg  it  enough  to  have  called  him  off  fhim  cj)po6ing 
the  Mahometaosy  had,  with  unexampled  impiety,  invited  them  mto  the 
heart  of  Christendom,  and  joining  his  arms  to  theirs,  had  openly  attacked 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  member  of  the  empire ;  tnat  Barbarossa's  fleet  was 
now  in  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  waiting  only  the  return  of  spring  to 
eany  terror  and  desolation  to  the  coast  of  some  Christian  state :  that  in 
9uch  a  situation  it  was  folly  to  think  of  distant  expeditions  against  the 
Turk»  or  of  marchin§[  to  oppose  his  armies  in  Hungaiy,  while  such  a  pow* 
eiAil  ally  received  him  into  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  gave  him  footing 
there.  It  was  a  dictate  of  prudence,  he  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  and 
most  imminent  danger,  first  of  all,  and  by  humbling  the  power  of  France^ 
to  deprive  Solyman  of  the  advanta^  vvhich  he  derived  from  the  unnatu- 
ral ccxifederacY  formed  between  him  and  a  monarch,  who  still  arrogated 
the  name  of  Most  Christian:  that,  in  truth,  a  war  against  the  French 
king  and  the  sultan  ouzht  to  be  considered  as  the  same  thing ;  and  that 
evenr  advantage  gained  over  the  former  was  a  severnnd  sensible  blow  to 
the  latter :  on  all  these  accounts,  he  concluded  with  demanding  their  aid 
anunst  Francis,  not  merely  as  an  enemy  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  of  him 
who  was  its  head,  but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  infideb,  and  a  public 
enemy  to  the  Christian  name. 

in  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  invective  of  the  emperor^ 
the  king  of  tTO  Romans  stood  up,  and  related  the  rapid  conquests  of  the 
sultan  in  Hui^aiy,  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  the  fatel  necessity  imposed 
on  his  broth^,  of  employiiv^  his  arms  agamst  France.  When  he  had 
finished^  the  ambassadors  of  Savoy  ^ve  a  detail  of  Barbarossa's  opera- 
tions at  Nice,  and  of  the  ravaees  which  he  had  committed  on  that  coast. 
All  these,  added  to  the  general  indignation  which  Francis's  unprecedented 
union  with  the  Turks  excited  in  Europe,  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
diet  as  the  emperor  wished,  and  disposed  most  of  the  members  to  miA 
him  such  effectual  aid  as  he  had  demanded.  The  ambassadors  whom 
Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  bounds  of^the  empire }  and  the  apology  which  they  published 
for  their  master,  vindicating  his  alliance  with  Solyman,  by  examples  drawn 
from  scripture,  and  the  practice  of  Christian  princes,  was  little  regarded 
by  men  who  were  irritated  already,  or  prejudiced  against  him  to  such  a 
d^ree,  as  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  tneir  proper  weight  to  any  argu- 
menta  in  his  behalf. 

Such  being  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Germans,  Charies  perceived 
that  nothing  could  now  obstruct  his  gaining  all  that  he  aimed  at,  but  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  the  protestants,  which  he  determined  to  quiet  by 
granting  every  thing  that  the  utmost  solicitude  of  these  passions  could  de- 
sire (or  the  security  of  their  religion.  With  this  view,  he  consented  to  a 
recess,  whereby  all  the  rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  acainst  the  protes- 
tants were  suspended ;  a  council  either  general  or  national  to  be  assembled 
in  Germany  was  declared  necessary,  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  in  the 
church ;  until  one  of  these  should  be  held  (which  the  emperor  undertook 
to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible),  the  free  and  public  exercise  of  the 
protestant  religion  was  autnorized ;  the  Imperial  chamber  was  enjoined  to 
give  no  molestation  to  die  protestants ;  and  when  the  term,  for  which  the 
present  judges  in  that  court  were  elected,  should  expire,  persons  duly 
qualified  were  then  to  be  admited  as  members,  without  any  distinction  on 
account  of  religion.  In  return  for  these  extraordinary  acts  of  indulgence, 
the  protestants  concurred  with  the  other  members  of  the  diet,  in  *^®^  ^JJ^S 
war  against  Francis  in  name  of  the  empire  ;  in  voting  the  emperor  a  '^oay 
of  twenty-fiour  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  bone,  to  be  maintamea  at 
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the  public  expense  for  six  months,  and  to  be  employed  against  France , 
tnd  at  Uie  same  time  the  diet  imposed  a  poU-taxsto  be  levied  throughout 
lU  Gennany  on  eveiy  person  without  exception,  for  the  support  of  the 
i^ar  against  the  Turics. 

ChsLrleSy  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  minute  and  intricate 
detail  of  particulars  necessair  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a 
numerous  and  divided  assemolj  to  such  a  successful  period,  nefi;otiated  a 
separate  peace  with  the  kine  of  Denmark ;  who,  though  he  had  hitherto 
performed  nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  Francis, 
nad  it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make  a  troublesome  diversion  in  favour  of 
that  monarch.*  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neglect  proper  applications 
to  the  kin^  of  England,  in  order  to  rouse  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts 
a^^ainst  their  common  enemy.  Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
this ;  for  such  events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as  inflamed  Henry  to  the 
most  violent  pitch  of  resentment  against  Francis.  Having  conduaed  with 
the  pariiament  of  Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  nis  son  and  their 
young  queen,  by  which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  effecting  the  union  of 
the  two  Kii^oms,  which  had  been  long  desired,  and  often  attempted  without 
success  by  his  proipGe&sors,  Marv  of  Guise  the  queen  mother,  cardinal 
Beatoun,  and  otner  partisans  of  France,  found  means  not  only  to  break 
off  the  match,  but  to  alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friend- 
ship of  Ei^Iand,  and  to  strengthen  its  ancient  attachment  to  France. 
Henry,  however,  did  not  abandon  an  object  of  so  much  importance ;  and 
as  the  humbling  of  Francis,  besides  the  pleasure  of  taking  revengne  upon 
an  enemy  who  nad  disappointed  a  favounte  measure,  appeared  the  most 
effectual  method  of  brir^me  the  Scots  to  accept  once  more  of  the  treaty 
which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager  to  accompli^  this,  that  he 
was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could  propose  to  be  attempted 
against  the  French  kii^.  The  plan,  accordingly,  which  they  concerted, 
was  such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  executed,  as  must  have  nuned  France 
in  the  first  place,  and  would  have  augmented  so  prodi^ously  the  emperor's 
power  and  territories,  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved  fatal  to  the  lioerties 
of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade  France  each  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  and,  without  losii^  time  in  besiegine  the  frontier  towns, 
to  advance  directly  towards  the  interior  provinces,  and  to  join  their  forces 
near  Paris.f 

Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  enemies  whom  Charles  was 
mustering  against  him.  Solyman  had  been  the  only  ally  who  did  not 
desert  him ;  but  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  him  had  rendered 
him  so  odious  to  all  Christendom,  that  he  resolved  rather  to  forego  all  the 
advantages  of  his  friendship,  than  to  become,  on  that  account,  the  object 
of  general  detestation.  For  this  reason,  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon 
as  winter  was  over,  who,  afler  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Tuscany, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  As  Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces 
of  so  many  powers  combined  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that 
defect  by  despatch,  which  was  more  in  his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of 
them  in  taking  the  field.  Early  in  the  spring  the  count  d'Enguien  invested 
Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  which  the  marquis  del  Guasto  the  Imperial 

general  having  surprised  the  former  year,  considered  of  so  much  importance, 
lat  he  had  fortified  it  at  great  expense.  The  count  pushed  the  siege  with 
such  .vi^ur,  that  Guasto,  fond  of^  his  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no  other 
way  ofsavinff  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  resolved  to 
hazard  a  batUe  in  order  to  relieve  it.  He  bq^an  his  march  firom  Milan  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  intention,  it  was 
soon  known  in  the  French  camp.  Eneuien,  a  gallant  and  enterprising 
young  man,  wished  passionately  to  tiy  me  fortune  of  a  battle ;  his  troopt 
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desired  it  with  no  less  ardour ;  but  the  peremptoiy  injunction  of  the  king 
not  to  venture  a  general  en^^agement,  flowing  from  a  prudent  attention  to 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  as  well  as  from  the  remembrance  of  fonner 
disasters,  restrained  him  £rom  venturing  upon  it^  Unwilling,  however,  to 
abandon  Cari^nan,  when  it  was  lust  ready  to  yield,  and  ea^er  to  distinguish 
his  command  07  some  memoraole  action,  he  despatched  M onluc  to  court, 
in  order  to  Isc^  before  the  kin^  the  advantages  of  fighting  the  enemy,  and 
the  hopes  wluch  he  had  of  victory.  The  kine  referred  the  matter  to  his 
privy  council ;  all  the  ministers  declared  one  auer  another,  against  fighting, 
and  supported  their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plausible,  wlme 
they  were  delivering  their  opinions,  Monluc,  who  was  permitted  to  be 
present,  discovered  such  visible  and  extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience 
to  speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfaction  with  what  he  heard,  that  Francis, 
diverted  with  his  appearance,  called  on  him  to  declare  what  he  could  offer 
in  reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  as  just  as  they  were  general. 
Upon  this,  Monluc,  a  plain  but  spirited  soldier,  and  of  known  courage, 
represented  the  good  condition  of  the  troops,  thehr  eagerness  to  meet  we 
enemy  in  the  field,  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  together  with  the 
everlasting  infamy  which  the  declining  of  a  battle  voufd  bring  on  the 
French  arms ;  and  he  urged  his  arguments  with  such  lively  impetuosity, 
and  such  a  flow  of  militaiy  eloquence,  as  gained  over  to  his  opinion,  not 
only  the  king,  naturally  fond  of  darii^  actions,  but  severaj  of  the  council. 
Francis,  catdiing  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  animated  his  troops, 
suddenly  started  up,  and  having  Med  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  implored 
the  Divine  protection,  he  then  addressed  himself  to  Monluc,  ^  Go,  says 
he,  **  return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  the  name  of  God."* 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  given  Enguien  leave  to  fi|;ht 
the  Imperialists,  than  such  was  the  martial  araour  of  the  gallant  and  high 
spiritea  gentlemen  of  that  age,  that  the  court  was  quite  deserted,  every 
person  desirous  of  reputation  or  capable  of  service,  hurrying  to  Piedmont, 
in  order  to  share,  as  volunteers,  in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  action. 
Encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  many  brave  officers,  Enguien  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  battle,  nor  did  Guasto  decline  the  combat.  The  number 
of  cavalry  was  almost  eaual,  but  the  Imperial  infantiy  exceeded  the  French 
by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They  met  near  Censoles  [April  11],  in  an 
open  plain,  which  afiR)rded  to  neither  any  advantage  of  ground,  and  both 
had  full  time  to  form  their  army  in  proper  order.  The  shock  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  between  veteran  troops,  violent  and  obstinate. 
The  French  cavalry  rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with  their  usual  vivacity, 
bore  down  every  thing  that  opposed  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
steady  and  diaciplinea  valour  of  the  Spanish  imantry  having  (orced  the 
body  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory  remained  in  suspense, 
ready  to  declare  for  whichever  general  could  make  the  best  use  of  that 
critical  moment.  Guasto,  ei^aged  in  that  part  of  his  army  which  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  aiiraia  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whose 
vengeance  he  dreaded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Rincon  and  Fregoso, 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  foigot  to  order  a  large  body  of  reserve  to 
advance ;  whereas  Enguien,  with  admirable  courage  and  equal  conduct, 
supported  at  the  head  of  his  gens  d'armes,  such  of  his  battalions  as  began 
to  yield ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  who 
had  been  victorious  wherever  they  fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards. 
This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that  followed  was  confusion  and 
slaughter.  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only 
by  me  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  victory  of  the  French  was  complete, 
ten  thousand  of  the  Imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  considerable  number, 
with  all  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artilleiy,  taken.    On  the  part  of  the 
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coDqueiorsy  their  joy  was  without  allaj,  a  few  only  being  killed,  and  amoog 
these  no  officer  of  oistinction.* 

This  splendid  action,  beside  the  reputation  with  which  it  was  attended, 
dflHvered  France  from  an  imminent  danger,  as  it  ruined  the  anny  with 
which  Guasto  had  intended  to  inrade  the  country  between  the  B^hone  and 
Saone,  where  there  were  neither  fortified  towns  nor  regular  forces  to 
oppoee  his  progress*  But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  puisue  the 
nctoiy  with  such  vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  advantages  whicn  it  might 
have  yielded :  for  though  the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless ; 
though  the  hmabitants  who  had  lon^  murmured  under  the  risour  of  the 
Imperial  ^vemment,  were  ready  to  throw  off  the  joke ;  though  Eoguien, 
flu^d  vnth  success,  uiged  the  king  to  seize  this  happy  opi>ortunity  of 
recovering  acountiy,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  been  long  his  favourite 
object  ^  yet,  as  the  emperor  and  the  kinjP  of  England  were  preparing  to 
break  m  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  with  numerous  armies,  it 
became  necessaiy  to  sacrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public 
safety ;  and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  of  Enguien's  best  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  En^ien's  subsequent  operations  were, 
of  consequence,  so  languid  and  inconsiderable,  that  the  reduction  of  Ca- 
rignan  and  some  other  towns  in  Piedmont,  was  all  that  he  gained  hj  his 
great  victoiy  at  Cerisoles.t 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  takii^  the  field,  but  he  appeared, 
towards  the  b^inning  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous 
and  better  appomted  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  against  France. 
It  amounted  almost  to  fifty  thousand  men,  and  part  of  it  having  reduosd 
Luxembuig  and  some  other  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  before  he  himself 
joined  it^  he  now  marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  finontiers  of  Cham- 

1>agne  [June].  Charles,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the  king  of  Err- 
and, ought  to  have  advanced  direct^  towards  Paris ;  and  the  dauphin, 
who  commanded  the  only  army  to  which  Francis  trusted  for  the  security 
of  his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him.  But 
the  success  with  which  tne  French  had  defended  Provence  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  had  taught  them  the  most 
efiectual  method  of  distressing  an  invading  enemy.  Cnampagpe,  a  country 
abounding  more  in  vines  than  com,  was  mcapable  of  mamtainioffi^  a  great 
army ;  ami  before  the  emperor's  approach,  wnatever  could  be  of  any  use 
to  his  troops  had  been  carried  off  or  destroyed.  This  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  master  of  some  places  of  strength  in  order  to  secure 
the  convoys,  on  which  alone  he  now  perceived  that  he  must  depend  for 
subsistence ;  and  he  found  the  frontier  towns  so  ill  provided  for  defence, 
that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  a  work  either  of  much  time  or  difficult  to 
reduce  them.  Accordingly  Ligny  and  Commercy,  which  he  first  attacked, 
surrendered  afler  a  short  resistance.  He  then  invested  St.  Disier  [July  8], 
which,  though  it  commanded  an  important  pass  on  the  Maine,  was  des- 
titute of  every  thing  necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege.  But  the  count  de 
Sancerre  and  M.  De  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the 
defence  of  Landrecy,  generously  threw  themselves  into  the  town,  and  un- 
dertook to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  extremi^.  The  emperor  soon  found  how 
capable  they  were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  take  the  towii  without  besieging  it  in  fonn.  This  accordingly 
he  undertook ;  and  as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  enterprise  m 
which  he  haa  once  engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  inconsiderate 
obstinacy. 

The  king  of  En^and's  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  completed 
long  before  the  emperor's  ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
encounter  alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilling,  oo  the 
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otfaer^  that  his  troops  should  remain  iDactiTe,  he  took  that  opportunifjr 
of  chastising  the  Scots,  hj  sending  his  fleet,  toeether  with  a  considerable 
part  of  his  infantry,  under  the  earl  of  Herdbrd^  to  invade  their  country. 
Hertford  executed  his  commission  with  vigour,  plundered  and  burnt 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  laid  waste  the  ac^acent  countiy,  and  re-embarked 
his  men  with  such  despatch  that  thej  joined  their  soverekn  soon  aAer 
his  landme  in  France*  puly  14j.  When  Henrv  arrived  in  that  kipgdom, 
he  found  tne  emperor  engaged  m  the  siege  of  oU  Disier ;  an  ambassador, 
however,  whom  he  sent  to  congratulate  the  Ep^lish  monarch  op  his  safe 
arrival  on  the  continent,  solicited  him  to  march,  in  terms  of  t&e  treaty, 
directly  to  Paris,  fiut  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  example  of 
fulfillii^  the  conditions  of  their  confederacy  with  exactness,  that  Heniy, 
observing  him  employ  his  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  Ibr  his  own 
behoof,  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  some 
places  that  lay  conveniently  for  himself.  Without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  emperor's  remonstrances,  he  inmiediately  invested  Boulogne,  and 
commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  press  the  si^e  of  Montreuu,  which 
had  been  bqe^un  before  his  arrival,  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunction 
with  some  English  troops.  While  Charles  and  Heaiy  showed  such  at- 
tention each  to  his  own  mterest^  they  both  neglected  the  common  cause. 
Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence  requisite  towards  conducting  the 
^at  plan  that  they  had  fc»ined,  they  eariy  had  discovered  a  mutual 
jealousy  of  each  other,  which,  by  d^;rees,  \>egoi  distrust,  and  ended  in 
open  liatred.t 

By  this  time,  Francis  had,  with  unwearied  industry,  drawn  toffether  an 
army,  capable,  as  well  from  the  number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
of  making  head  against  the  enemy.    But  the  dauphin,  who  still  acted  as 

Seneral,  prudently  declining  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  en- 
an^rea  the  kingdom,  satisfied  himself  with' harassing  the  empercNr 
with  his  light  troops,  cutting  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  the  country 
around  him.  Though  extremely  distressed  by  these  operations,  Charles 
still  pressed  the  si^e  of  St.  Disier,  which  Sancerre  defended  with  aston- 
ishing fortitude  and  conduct.  He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repulsing  the 
enemy  in  them  all ;  and  undismaj^ed  even  by  the  death  of  his  orave  asso- 
ciate, De  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  he  continued  to 
show  the  same  bold  countenance  and  obstinate  resolution.  At  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  some  time  longer,  when 
an  artifice  of  Granville's  induced  him  to  surrender.  That  crany  politi- 
cian, having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the  duke  of  Guise 
used  in  communicating  intelligence  to  Sancerre,  (orged  a  letter  in  bis 
name,  authorizing  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  as  the  king,  though  highly  satis- 
fied with  his  benaviour,  thought  it  imprudent  to  Wizard  a  battle  for  his 
relief.  This  letter  he  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could 
raise  no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare.  Even  then,  he 
obtained  such  honourable  conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and 
among  others,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  ei^ht  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  bound  himself  to  open  the  g^tes,  if  Francis,  during  that  time, 
did  not  attack  the  Imperial  army,  and  throw  finesh  troops  into  the  town.| 
Thus  Sancerre,  hj  detaining  the  emperw  so  long  before  an  inconsiderable 
place,  afforded  his  sovereign  full  tune  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  and, 
what  rarely  faUs  to  the  lot  of  an  officer  in  such  ao  inferior  command,  ac- 
quired the  glory  of  having  saved  his  country. 

As  soon  as  St.  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Chami>agne  [August  17],  but  Sancerre's  obstinate  resistance  had  damped 
his  sanguine  hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  him  seriously  to  re- 
flect on  what  ne  mignt  expect  before  towns  of  greater  streng^  uid 
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defended  by  more  numerous  garrisons.  At  the  same  time,  the  procuring 
subsistence  for  his  army  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  which  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  he  withdrew  farther  from  his  own  frontier.  He 
had  lost  a  ^at  number  of  his  best  troops  in  the  si^e  of  SL  Disier,  and 
many  fell  daily  in  skirmishes,  which  it  was  not  m  his  power  to  avoid, 
though  they  wasted  his  army  insensibly,  without  leading  to  any  decisive 
action.  The  season  advanced  apace,  and  he  had  not  yet  the  command 
either  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  temtory,  or  of  any  such  considerable  town 
as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemy's  countiy.  Great  arrears,  too, 
were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  mutinyin&r  for 
their  pay,  while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them.  All  mese 
considerations  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace,  which  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  the  confessor  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  France,  had 
secretly  made  to  his  confessor,  a  monk  of  Ibe  same  order.  In  conse- 
Quence  of  this,  plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  began 
uieir  conferences  in  Chause,  a  small  villa^  near  Chalons.  At  the  same 
time,  Charles,  either  from  a  desire  of  making  one  great  final  effi)rt  against 
France,  or  merely  to  gain  a  pretext  for  deserting  his  ally,  and  concludjiu^ 
a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambassador  formally  to  require  Henry,  acconf 
ing  to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty,  to  advance  towards  Paris.  While 
he  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited  the  issue  of  the  conferences  at 
Chause,  he  continued  to  march  forward,  though  in  the  utmost  distress 
from  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  motion  on  bis 
part,  or  through  some  neelect  or  treacheir  on  that  of  the  French,  he  sur- 
prised first  Espemey,  ana  then  Chateau  Thieny,  in  both  of  which  were 
considerable  mag;azines.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  two  days  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless,  and  susceptible  of  any 
violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  fatness,  was  filled  with  consternation. 
The  inhabitants^  as  if  the  emperor  nad  been  already  at  their  gates,  fled  in 
the  wildest  confusion  and  despair,  many  sendii^  their  wives  and  children 
down  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  others  to  Orleans,  and  the  towns  upon  the 
Loire.  Francis  himself,  more  afflicted  with  this  than  with  any  other 
event  durii^  his  reign,  and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  bis  rival 
would  enjoy  in  insulting  his  capital,  as  of  the  danger  to  which  the  king- 
dom was  exposed,  could  not  relrain  firom  crying  out,  in  the  first  emotion 
of  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  "  How  dear,  O  my  God,  do  I  pay  for  this 
crown,  which  I  thought  thou  hadst  granted  me  neely  !'**  But  recovering 
in  a  moment  from  this  sudden  salfy  of  peevishness  and  impatience,  he 
devoutly  added, "  Thy  will,  however,  be  done ;"  and  proceeded  to  issue 
the  necessary  orders  K>r  opposii^  the  enem^r  with  his  usual  activity  and 
prince  of  mind.  The  dauphin  detached  eight  thousand  men  to  Paris, 
which  revived  the  courage  of  the  afirighted  citizens  :  he  threw  a  strong 
fiparriscm  into  Meaux,  and,l)y  a  forced  march,  got  into  Ferte,  between  the 
Imperialists  and  the  capital. 
Upon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  a^ain  to  feel  the  want  of  provisions, 

Serceiving  that  the  dauphin  still  prudently  declined  a  battle,  and  not 
aring  to  attack  his  camp  with  forces  so  much  shattered  and  reduced  by 
hard  service,  turned  sudaenly  to  the  right,  and  began  to  fall  back  towards 
Soissons.  Having  about  diis  time  received  Henir's  answer,  whereby  he 
refused  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of  both  which 
he  expected  every  moment  to  get  possession,  he  thought  himself  absolved 
from  all  obligations  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  full  liberty 
to  consult  his  own  interest  in  what  manner  soever  he  pleased.  He  con- 
sented, therefore,  to  renew  the  conference,  which  the  surprise  of  Esper- 
ney  had  broken  off.    To  conclude  a  peace  between  two  princes,  one  of 
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whom  greasy*  desired,  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it,  did  not  require  a 
loi^  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Crespy,  a  small  town  near  Meaux,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  that  all  the 
conquests  which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  >fice  shall  be 
restored  :  that  the  ediperor  shall  give  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Orieans, 
either  his  own  eldest  daughter,  or  the  second  daughter  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  ;  that  if  he  choose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own  daughter,  he  shall 
settle  on  her  all  the  provinces  of  the  Low-Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an 
independent  state,  which  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage  ; 
that  if  he  determine  to  give  him  his  niece,  he  shall,  with  her,  grant  him 
the  investiture  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies ;  that  he  shall  within  four 
months  declare  which  of  these  two  princesses  he  had  pitched  upon,  and 
fulfil  the  respective  conditions  upon  the  consunmiation  of  die  marriage, 
which  shall  take  place  within  a  year  from  the  d^te  of  the  treaty  ;  that  as 
soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession  either  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries or  of  Milan,  Francis  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  all  that  he 
DOW  pNOSsesses  of  his  territories,  except  Pigrnerol  and  Montmilian ;  that 
Francis  shall  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  to  the 
sovereiCTty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  shaU  ^ive  up  his  claim 
to  the  dutchy  of  Buigundy  and  county  of  Charolois  ;  mat  Francis  shall 
l^ye  no  aid  to  the  exued  king  of  Navarre  ;  that  both  monarchs  shall  join 
m  making  war  upon  the  Turks,  towards  which  the  kii^  shall  furnish, 
when  required  by  the  emperor  and  empire,  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
ten  thousuxl  foot.* 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace,  arisijD^  from  the  distress 
of  his  army  through  want  of  provisions ;  nom  the  difficulty  of  retreating 
oat  of  France,  ana  the  impossibility  of  securing  winter  Quarters  there ;  the 
emperor  was  influenced,  by  other  considerations,  more  distant  indeed,  but 
not  less  weighty.  The  pope  was  offended  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  at  his 
concessions  to  the  protestants  in  the  late  diet,  as  at  his  consenting  to  call  a 
council,  and  to  admit  of  public  disputations  in  Germany,  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  doctrines  in  controversy.  Paul  consiaerii^  both  these 
steps  as  sacril^ous  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  as  welTas  privileges 
of  the  holy  see,  had  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  written  with  such  acrimony  of  language,  and  in  a 
style  of  such  high  authority,  as  discovered  more  ol  an  intention  to  draw  on 
a  quarrel,  than  of  a  desire  to  reclaim  him.  This  ill  humour  vras  not  a 
little  inflamed  by  the  emperor's  league  with  Henir  of  England,  which,  being 
contracted  with  a  heretic  excommunicated  by  the  apostolic  see,  appeared 
to  the  pope  a  profane  alliance,  and  was  not  less  dreaded  hj  him  than  that 
of  Francis  with  Solyman.  PauPs  son  and  grandson,  highly  incensed  at  the 
emperor  for  having  refused  to  gratify  them  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  contributed  by  their  suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust 
him  still  more.  To  all  which  was  added  the  powerful  cn>eration  of  the 
flattery  and  promises  which  Francis  incessantly  employed  to  gain  him. 
Thoi^  from  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  neutraiitjr,  the  pope  had  hitherto 
suppressed  his  own  resentment,  had  eluded  the  artifices  of  nis  own  family, 
aiia  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  it  was  not  safe  to  rely 
much  on  the  steadiness  of  a  man  whom  his  passions,  his  friends,  and  his 
interest  combined  to  shake.  The  union  of  the  pope  with  France,  Charies 
well  knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  Italy  to  be  attacked. 
The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would  probably  follow  the  example  of  a  pontiff, 
who  was  considered  as  a  model  of  political  wisdom  among  the  Italians ; 
and  thus,  at  a  juncture  when  he  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  of 
the  present  war,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  a  new  om- 
iedetacy  against  him.t    At  the  same  time,  the  Tiuks,  sumost  unresisted, 
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made  such  progress  in  HiuKaiy,  reducing  town  after  town,  that  tbev 
approached  near  to  the  conmies  of  the  Austrian  proyinces.*  Abo^e  aU 
these,  the  eztraordinaiy  pio^ss  of  the  protestant  doctrines  in  Gennany, 
and  &e  dangerous  combination  into  which  the  princes  of  that  profesaon 
had  entered,  called  for  his  immediate  attention.  Ahnost  one  hsuf  of  Ger- 
many had  reyolted  from  the  established  church ;  the  fidelity  of  the  rest  was 
much  shaken :  the  nobility  of  Austria  had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  ;t  the  Bohemians,  among  whom  some  seeds  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Huss  still  remained,  openly  fayoured  the  new  opinions ;  the  arch- 
bidbop  of  Cologne,  with  a  zeal  which  is  seldom  found  arooner  ecclesiastics, 
had  begun  the  reformation  of  his  diocess;  nor  was  it  possible  unless  some 
timely  and  elSfectual  check  were  giyen  to  the  spirit  of  mnoyation,  to  foresee 
where  it  would  end.  He  himself  had  been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet,  to 
the  peremptory  and  decisiye  tone  which  the  protestants  had  now  assumed. 
He  bad  seen  how,  from  confidence  in  their  number  and  union,  they  had  for- 
gotten the  humble  style  of  their  first  petitions,  and  had  grown  to  such  bold- 
ness as  openly  to  demise  the  pope,  and  to  show  no  great  reverence  for  the 
Imj^rial  dij^ty  itself.  If,  therefore,  he  wished  to  maintain  either  the 
ancient  reli^on  or  his  own  authority,  and  would  not  dioose  to  dwmdle  into 
a  mere  nominal  head  of  the  empire,  some  yifforous  and  speedy  efibrt  was 
requisite  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be  made  during  a  war  that  required 
the  greatest  exertion  of  his  strei^th  against  a  foreign  and  powerful  enemy. 

Such  being  the  emperor's  inducements  to  peace,  he  had  the  addrras  to 
frame  the  treaty  of  Crespy  so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  he  had  in 
view.  By  comioe  to  an  a^ement  with  Francis,  he  took  from  the  poj^ 
all  prospect  of  acfyanta^e  m  courting[  the  friendship  of  that  monarch  in 
preference  to  his.  By  the  proviso  with  regard  to  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
ne  not  only  deprived  Solyman  of  a  powerful  ally,  but  turned  the  aims  of 
that  ally  against  him.  By  a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that 
it  might  not  raise  any  unseasonable  alarm,  he  agreed  with  Francis  that  both 
shoum  exert  all  theur  influence  and  power  in  order  to  procure  a  general 
council,  to  assert  its  authority,  and  to  exterminate  the  protestant  tieresy 
out  of  their  dominions.  This  cut  off  all  chance  of  assistance  which  the 
confederates  of  Smalkalde  might  expect  from  the  French  kmgd  and  lest 
their  solicitations,  or  his  jealousy  of  an  ancient  rival,  should  hereafter  tempt 
Francis  to  foiget  this  engagement,  he  left  him  embarrassed  with  a  war 
against  Englaml,  which  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  take  aiiy  consider- 
able  part  in  the  affitirs  of  Grermany. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  power  and 
importance,  feh,  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  the  neglect  with  whidi  the 
emperor  had  treated  him  in  condudine  a  separate  peace.  But  the  situation 
of  his  affiurs  was  such  as  somewhat  alleviated  the  mortification  which  this 
occasioned.  For  ^KNieb  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  fiom 
the  siege  o£  Montreuu  [Sept.  14],  l^cause  the  Flemish  troops  received 
orders  to  retire,  Bouloj^  had  surrendered  before  the  negotiations  at  Crespj 
were  brought  to  an  issue.  While  elated  with  vanity  on  account  (^  this 
conquest,  and  inflamed  with  indignation  against  the  emperor,  the  ambassa- 
dors whom  Francis  sent  to  make  overtures  of  peace,  fouixl  him  too  arrogant 
to  grai^  what  was  moderate  or  equitable.  His  demands  were  in<Med 
extravagant,  and  made  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror;  that  Francis  should 
renounce  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  not  only  pay  up  the  arrears  of 
former  debts,  but  reimburse  the  money  yyhich  Heniy  had  expended  in  the 
present  war.§  Francis,  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  willing  to 
yield  a  great  deal  in  order  to  obtain  it,  l)eii^  now  free  from  the  pressure 
of  the  Imperial  arms,  rgected  these  ignominious  propositions  yrith  disdain ; 
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and  HeoTf  <fepattmg^  for  Eng^Iand,  hostilities  cODtinued  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  treatj'  of  peace,  how  acceptable  soever  to  the  people  of  France^ 
whom  it  denvered  from  the  dread  of  an  enemy  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  dauphin.  He 
considered  it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  king  his  father^  eztraordinary  par- 
tiality towards  his  younger  brother,  now  duke  of  Orleans,  and  complamed 
that,  from  his  eagerness  to  gain  an  establishment  for  a  favourite  son,  he  had 
sacnficed  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  and  renounced  the  most  ancient  as 
well  as  valuable  rights  of  the  crown.  But  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  offend 
the  king  by  refusing  to  ratify  it,  thoueh  extremely  desirous  at  the  same 
time  otsecuring  to  himself  the  privilege  of  recfaimir^  what  was  now 
alienated  so  much  to  his  detriment,  he  secretly  protested,  in  presence  of 
KMne  of  his  adherents,  against  the  whole  transaction ;  and  declared  what- 
ever he  should  be  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  confirm  it,  null  in  itself,  and 
void  of  all  obligation.  The  parliament  of  Toulouse,  probably  by  the 
instk^tion  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.*  But  Francis,  hiehly  pleased'af 
well  with  having  delivered  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  of  an  invasion,  as 
with  the  prospect. of  acquiring  an  independent  settlement  for  his  son  at 
no  greater  price  than  that  of  renouncing  conquests  to  which  he  had  no  just 
claim ;  titles  which  had  brought  so  much  expense  and  so  many  disasters 
upon  the  nation ;  and  rights  erown  obsolete  and  of  no  value  ^  ratified  the 
treaty  with  great  joy.  Charles,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty, 
declared  bis  intention  of  giving  Ferdinand^s  daughter  in  marriaee  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  together  with  the  dutchy  of  Milan  as  her  dowiy  .j  Eveiy; 
circumstance  seemed  to  promise  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  emperor, 
cruelly  afilicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  no  condition  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  where  great  activitjr  was  requisite,  or  much  fatigue  to  be 
endured.  He  himself  felt  this,  er  wished  at  least  that  it  should  be  believed ; 
and  being  so  much  disabled  by  this  excruciating  distemper,  when  a  French 
ambassador  followed  him  to  "Brussels,  in  order  to  be  present  at  his  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
signed  his  name,  he  observed,  that  there  was  no  great  danger  of  his  violating 
these  articles,  as  a  hand  that  could  hardly  hold  a  pen,  was  little  able  to 
brandish  a  lance. 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  empery  several  months  ih 
Brussels,  and  was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  ofinhe  execution  of  the 
{^at  scheme  which  he  haa  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  protestant  party 
m  Germany.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  delay.  For,  however 
prevalent  toe  motives  were  which  determined  him  to  undertake  this  enter- 
prise,  the  nature  of  that  great  body  which  he  was  about  to  attack,  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  his  own  affairs,  made  it  necessaiy  to  deliberate  long,  to 
proceed  with  caution,  and  not  too  suddenly  to  throw  aside  the  vail  under 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  sentiments  and  schemes.  He  was 
sensible  that  the  protestants,  conscious  of  their  own^rength,  but  under 
continual  apprehensions  of  his  designs,  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  powerful 
confederacy  loined  to  the  jealousy  of  a  feeble  faction ;  and  were  no  less 
quick-sighted  to  discern  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  than  ready  to  take 
arms  in  order  to  repel  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  still  continued  involved  in 
a  Turicish  war;  and  though,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  this  incum- 
brance, he  had  determined  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  Forte  with  most 
advantageous  and  even  submissive  overtures  of  peace,  the  resolutions  of 
that  haughty  court  were  so  uncertain,  that  before  these  were  known,  it 
would  have  been  higUy  imprudent  to  have  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war 
in  his  own  dominions.  m  u    4\. 

Upon  this  account,  he  appeared  dissatisfied  with  a  bull  issued  ny  the 
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IM^  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Crespj  [Nov.  19],  summoDiu^  the 
council  to  assemble  at  Trent  early  next  spring,  and  exhorting  all  Chris- 
tian princes  to  embrace  the  importunity  that  the  present  haj^py  inter- 
val of  tranquillity  afforded  thera,  of  suppressing  tnose  heresies  which 
threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred  or  venerable  among  Christians. 
But  after  such  a  slight  expression  of  dislike,  as  was  necessaiy  in  order  to 
cover  his  designs,  he  determined  to  countenance  the  council,  which  might 
become  no  inconsiderable  instrument  towards  accomplishing  his  projects, 
and  therefore  n6t  only  ai)pointed  ambassadors  to  appear  there  in  his  name, 
but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in  his  dominions  to  attend  at  the  time 
prefixed.* 

1545.]  Such  were  the  emperor's  views  when  the  Imperial  diet,  aftev 
severad  prorogations,  was  opened  at  Worms  [March  24].  Theprotekams, 
who  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by  a  venr  precarious  tenure, 
having  no  other  security  for  it  than  the  recess  of  the  fast  diet,  which  was 
to  continue  in  force  only  until  the  meeting  of  a  council,  wished  earnestly 
to  establish  that  important  privilege  upon  some  firmer  basis,  and  to  hold 
it  by  a  perpetual  not  a  temporary  title.  But  instead  of  offering  them  any 
additioi^  security,  Ferdinand  opened  the  diet  with  observing,  that  there 
were  two  points  which  chiefly  required  consideration,  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  state  of  religion  ;  that  the  former  was 
the  most  uigent,  as  Solyman,  after  conquering  the  ^atest  part  of  Hungary, 
was  now  ready  to  faJi  upon  the  Austrian  provinces ;  that  the  emperor, 
wno,  from  the  bc^innmg  of  his  reign,  had  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
annoying;  this  formidable  enemy,  and  with  the  nazard  of  his  own  person 
had  resisted  his  attacks,  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zeal,  had  now 
consented  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  his  success  against  France,  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  his  arms  with  greater 
viffour  against  the  common  adversaiy  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  it  became 
all  the  members  of  the  empire  to  second  those  pious  endeavours  of  its 
bead ;  that,  therefore,  they  ought,  without  delay,  to  vote  him  such  effectual 
aid  as  not  only  their  duty  but  their  interest  called  upon  them  to  furnish ; 
that  the  controversies  about  religion  were  so  intricate,  and  of  such  difficult 
discussion,  as  to  give  no  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  bring  them  at  pre- 
sent to  any  final  issue ;  that  by  perseverance  and  repeated  solicitations  the 
emperor  bad  at  length  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  call  a  council,  for  which 
they  had  so  often  wiihed  and  petitioned ;  that  the  time  appointed  for  its 
meeting  was  now  come,  and  both  parties  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees,  and 
submit  to  them  as  the  decisions  of  the  tmiversal  church. 

The  popbh  members  of  the'  diet  received  this  declaration  with  great 
applause,  and  signified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  every  particular  which 
it  contained.  The  protestants  expressed  great  surprise  at  propositions, 
which  were  so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  recess  of  the  former  diet ;  they 
insisted  that  the  questions  with  regard  to  religion,  as  first  in  dignity  and 
importance,  ought  to  come  first  imder  deliberation ;  that,  alarming  as  the 
proeress  of  the  Turks  was  to  all  Germany,  the  securing  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  touched  them  still  more  nearly,  nor  could  tbej  prosecute 
a  forei^  war  with  spirit,  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  about  their  domestic 
tranquillity ;  that  if  the  latter  were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent, 
they  wouia  concur  with  their  coimtiymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield 
to  none  of  them  in  activity  or  zeal.  But  if  the  danger  fit>m  the  Turkish 
aims  was  indeed  so  imnunent,  as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  would 
be  occasioned  by  an  immediate  examination  of  the  controverted  points  in 
religion,  they  required  that  a  diet  should  be  instantly  appointed,  to  which 
the  final  settlement  of  their  religious  disputes  should  be  referred :  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  decree  of  the  former  diet  concenui^  religioD 
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siiould  be  explained  in  a  point  which  they  deemed  e^ntial.  By  the 
recess  of  Spires  it  was  provided,  that  they  should  enjoy  unmolested  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion,  until  the  meeting  of  a  legal  council ;  but 
as  the  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  which  Ferdinsmd  had  required 
them  to  submit,  they  be^an  to  suspect  that  their  adversaries  might  take 
advantage  of  an  ambig^uity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess,  and  pretending  that 
the  event  therein  mentioned  had  now  taken  place,  might  pronounce  them 
to  be  no  longer  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  oraer  to  guard  against 
this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  former  remonstrances  against  a 
council  called  to  meet  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  summoned  by 
the  pope's  authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding ;  and 
decfared  that,  notwithstanding  the  convocation  of  any  such  illegal  assem- 
bly, they  still  held  the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  other  junctures,  when  the  emperor  thought  it  of  advantage  to  soothe  , 
and  gain  the  protestants,  he  had  devised  expedients  for  giving  them  satis- 
Action  with  regard  to  demands  seemingly  more  extravagant ;  but  his  views 
at  present  being  very  different,  Ferdinand,  by  his  command,  adhered 
inflexibly  to  his  first  propositions,  and  would  make  no  concessions  which 
had  the  most  remote  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council^  or  to 
weaken  its  authority.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  were  no  less  inflexi- 
ble ;  and  after  much  time  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  convince  each 
other,  they  came  to  no  agreement.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
who  upon  his  recovery  arrived  at  Worms  [May  161,  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  render  the  protestants  more  compliant.  Fully  convinced  that 
they  were  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  ana  of  truth,  they  showed  them- 
selves superior  to  the  allurements  of  interest,  or  the  su^estions  of  fear : 
and  in  proportion  as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations,  or  discovered 
his  desiens,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they  openly 
declared,  that  they  would  not  even  deign  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in  pre- 
sence of  a  council,  assembled  not  to  examine,  but  to  condemn  them ;  and 
that  they  would  pay  no  regard  to  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence 
of  a  pope,  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  all  title  to  act  as  a 
judge,  by  his  having  stigmatized  their  opinions  with  the  name  of  heresy, 
and  denounced  against  them  the  heaviest  censures,  which,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  usurped  power,  he  could  inflict.*  ^ 

While  the  protestants,  with  such  union  as  well  as  firmness,  rejected  all 
intercourse  with  the  council,  and  refused  their  assent  to  the  Imperial 
demands,  in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  showed 
an  inclination  to  gratify  the  emperor  with  regard  to  both.  Though  he  ' 
professed  an  inviolable  regard  for  the  protestant  religion,  he  assumed  an 
appearance  of  moderation  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  he  confirmed  the 
favourable  sentiments  whicn  the  emperor  already  entertained  of  him,  and 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  executing  the  ambitious  designs  which  always- 
occupied  nis  active  and  enterprising  mind.t  His  example,  however,  had 
little  influence  upon  such  as  agreed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions ; 
and  Charles  perceived  that  he  could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present 
aid  from  the  protestants  against  the  Turics,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  and 
jealousies  on  account  of  their  religion.  But  as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  execution,  nor  his  preparations  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  force  tne 
compliance  of  the  protestants,  or  punish  their  obstinacy,  he  artfully  con- 
cealed his  own  intentions.  That ''he  might  augment  their  security,  he 
[August  4]  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  early  next  year,  in 
order  to  adjust  what  was  now  left  undetermined  ;  and  previous  to  it,  he 
agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  parfy  should  meet,  in 
order  to  confer  upon  the  points  in  dispute.^  / 
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But,  how  £ir  soever  th»  appearance  of  a  desire  to  maintain  tbe  present 
tranquillity  might  have  impeded  upon  the  protestants,  the  emperor  was 
incapable  of  such  uniform  and  thorcHigh  diosimulation,  as  to  hide  altogether 
fiom  their  view  the  dangerous  designs  which  he  was  meditating  against 
them.  Herman  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  a 
prelate  conspicuous  for  his  virtue  and  primitive  simplicity  of  manners, 
though  not  more  distine;uished  for  learning  than  the  other  descendants  of 
noble  families,  who  in  mat  age  possessed  most  of  the  great  benefices  In 
Germany,  having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers, 
had  begun  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three,  with  the 
assistance  of  Melancthon  and  Bucer,  to  abolish  the  ancient  superstition  in 
his  diocess,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  established  among  the 
protestants.  But  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  who  were  not  possessed 
with  the  same  spirit  of  innovation,  and  who  foresaw  how  fatal  the  levellii^ 
fjnenius  of  the  new  sect  would  prove  to  their  dignity  and  wealth,  opposed, 
vom  the  beginning,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  of  their  archbishop,  with 
all  the  zeal  flowing  from  reverence  for  old  institutions,  heightened  by  con- 
cern for  their  own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the  archbishop  con- 
sidered only  as  a  new  argument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  reKmna- 
tion,  neither  shook  his  resolution,  n^  slackened  his  ardour  in  prosecuting 
his  plan.  The  canons,  perceiving  all  their  endeavours  to  checK  his  career 
to  he  ineffectual,  sokmnly  protested  against  his  proceedings,  and  appealed 
for  redress  to  the  pope  and  emperor,  the  former  as  ecclesiastical,  the  latter 
as  his  civil  superior.  This  appeal  being  laid  before  the  emperor,  during 
his  residence  in  Worms,  he  took  the  canons  of  Ck>Iogne  under  his 
hnmediate  protection ;  enjoined  them  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  all 
who  revolted  from  the  established  church ;  prohibited  the  archbishop  to 
make  any  innovation  in  his  diocess;  and  summoned  him  to  appear  at 
Brussels  within  thirty  days,  to  answer  the  accusations  which  snould  be 
preferred  against  him.* 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  protestant 
party,  Chaj^  added  other  proofe  still  more  explicit.  In  his  nereditaiy 
dominions  of  the  Low-Countnes,  he  persecuted  all  who  were  suspected  of 
Lutberanism  with  unrelenting  rigour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Wonns, 
he  silenced  the  protestant  preachers  in  that  city.  He  allowed  an  Italian 
monk  to  invei|[fa  against  the  Lutherans  from  the  Pulpit  of  his  <^pel,  and 
to  call  upon  him,  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  God,  to  exterminate  that 
pestilent  heres;^.  He  despatched  the  embassy,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  Constantinople,  with  overtures  of  peace,  that  he  might  l)e 
free  from  any  apprehension  of  danger  or  interruption  from  that  quarter. 
Nor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or  their  aangerous  tendency,  escape  the  jealous 
observation  of  the  protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  to  excite 
their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect. 

Meanwhile,  Charles's  eood  fortune,  which  predommated  on  aU  occasions 
over  that  of  his  rival  Francis,  extricated  him  out  of  a  difficulty,  fiom 
which,  with  aU  his  sagacity  and  address,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  have  disentangled  himself.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke 
of  Orleans  should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriaee,  and 
together  with  her  the  possession  of  the  Milanese/ne  died  of  a  mdignant 
fover  [Sept  8].  By  this  event,  the  emperor  was  ireed  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  a  valuable  province  into  tne  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  from  the 
indecency  of  violatiM[  a  recent  and  solemn  engagement,  which  must  have 
occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with  France.  He  affected,  however,  to 
ezpreat  mat  aerrow  for  the  untimely  death  of  a  young  prince,  who  was 
to  have  Been  so  neariy  allied  to  him ;  but  he  carefully  avoided  entering 
into  any  fiesh  discunions  concerning  the  Milanese ;  and  would  not  listen 
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to  a  proposal  which  came  £rom  Francis  of  new-modellnig  the  tieatf  of 
Creapjf  so  as  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  the  advantages  which  he 
had  lost  bj  the  demise  of  his  son.  In  the  more  active  and  vigorous  part 
of  Francises  reign,  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  been  the  certain  and 
instantaneous  conseauence  of  such  a  flat  refusal  to  comply  with  a  demand 
seemingly  so  equitable ;  but  the  declining  state  of  his  own  health,  the  ex* 
hausted  condition  of  bis  kingdom,  together  with  the  burden  of  the  war 
against  Epeland,  obliged  biro,  at  present, -to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and 
to  put  off  moughts  of  revenue  to  some  other  juncture.  In  conse<}uence  of 
tills  event,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savov  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  die 
restitution  of  bis  territories;  and  the  rights  or  claims  relinquished  by  the 
treaty  of  Crespy  returned  in  full  force  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  ai 
pretexts  for  &ture  wars.* 

Upon  the  first  intell^nce  of  the  duke  of  Orleans'  death,  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essential  alterations  whi<^ 
appealed  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly  fail  of  rao^ 
^hieing  a  rupture,  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their  safety,  out 
they  were  not  more  disappointed  with  regard  to  this,  than  in  their  expec- 
tations from  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  When  Paul,  whose  passion  for  ag- 
grandizing his  family  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  as  he  saw 
me  dignity  and  power  which  they  derived  immediately  from  him  beco- 
ming more  precarious,  found  that  he  could  not  brii^  Charles  to  approve 
of  his  ambitious  schemes,  he  ventured  to  ^nt  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the 
investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  thougn  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time  when  a  ereat  part  of  Europe 
inve^^bed  openly  azaiist  the  corrupt  manners  and  exorbitant  power  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  when  a  council  was  summoned  to  ref<Hrm  the  disorders  in 
the  cburoh,  this  indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality,  to  a  son,  of  whose 
illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  and  whose  licen- 
tious morals  all  ^ood  men  detested,  gave  g[eneral  ofifence.  Some  cardinals 
in  the  Imperial  mterest  remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming  aliena- 
tion of  the  patrimony  of  the  church ;  tl^  Spanish  ambassador  would  not 
be  present  at  the  solemni^  of  his  infeoffment ;  and  upon  pretext  that  these 
cities  were  part  of  the  Milanese  state,  the  emperor  peremptorily  refused 
to  confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  the  emperor  and  pope  being 
intent  upon  one  common  object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their  particu- 
lar passions  to  that  public  cause,  and  suppressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy 
or  resentment  which  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jolmly 
pursue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of  greater  importance.! 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Geraiany  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  but 
short  eruption  of  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  prince^  though  still 
stript  of  his  dominions,  which  the  emperor  held  in  seauestration,  until  his 
di£terences  with  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  should  be  adjusted,  pos- 
sessed however  so  much  credit  in  Germany,  that  he  undertook  to  raise 
lor  the  French  king  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  empk>yed  in  the 
war  against  Enfflani.  The  money  stipulated  tor  this  purpose  was  duly 
advanced  by  Francis;  the  troops  were  levied:  but  Heniy,  mstead  of 
leadioB^  them  towaids  France,  suddenly  entered  his  own  dominions  i  t 
their  bead,  in  hopes  of  recovering  possession  of  them  before  any  anny 
could  be  assembled  to  oppose  him.  The  confederates  were  not  inore 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack,  than  the  kinr  of  France  was  astonished 
at  a  mean  thievish  fraud,  so  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  prince.  But 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  incredible  expedition,  collected  as  ^''^^^ 
men  as  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Henry^s  undisciplined  foices,  and 
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being  joined  by  hb  son-in-law,  Maurice,  and  by  some  troops  beloiifi;iDg:  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  gained  such  advantages  over  Heniy,  who  was 
rash  and  bold  in  forming  his  schemes,  but  feeble  and  undetermined  in  eze- 
cutine  them,  as  obligedmm  to  disband  his  anny,  and  to  sunender  himself^ 
togemer  with  his  eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  in  close 
ccmfinement,  until  a  new  reverse  of  afiOaiirs  procured  him  liberty.* 

As  this  defeat  of  Henrv^s  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation  to  die 
anns  of  the  protestants,  tne  establishment  of  the  protestant  religion  in  the 
palatinate  brought  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  their  party.  Frederick, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis  in  that  electorate,  had  long  been  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  refonners,  which, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  principality,  he  openly  manifested.  But  as  be 
expected  that  something  effectual  towards  a  general  and  leeal  establish- 
ment of  religion,  would  oe  the  fruit  of  so  many  diets,  conierences,  and 
ne^tiations,  he  did  not,  at  first,  attempt  any  public  innovation  in  his  do- 
minions. Finding  all  these  issue  in  nothing,  he  thought  himself  called,  at 
length  [Jan.  10,  1546],  to  countenance  by  nis  authority  the  system  which 
he  approved  of,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  sub)ects,  who,  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  protestant  states,  had  almost  universally  imbibed  their 
opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  impetuosity,  which  accompanied  the  spirit 
of  reformation  in  its  first  efforts,  had  somewhat  abated,  this  change  was 
made  with  great  order  and  re^larity ;  the  ancient  rites  were  abolished, 
and  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence,  or  symptom  of 
discontent.  Though  Frederick  adopted  the  religious  system  of  me  pro- 
testants, he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  the 
league  of  Smalkalde.t 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  palatinate,  the  general  coun- 
cil was  opened  with  the  accustomed  solemmties  at  Trent.  The  eyes  of 
the  catholic  states  were  turned  with  much  expectation  towards  an  assem- 
bly, which  all  had  considered  as  capable  of  applying  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  disorders  of  the  church  when  they  fint  broke  out,  though  many 
were  afraid  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefit  from  it, 
when  the  malady,  by  being  suffered  to  increase  during  twenty-eight  years, 
had  become  inveterate,  and  grown  to  such  extreme  violence.  The  pope* 
by  his  last  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first  meeting  to  be  held 
in  March.  But  his  views  and  thoee  of  the  emperor  were  so  different, 
that  almost  the  whole  year  was  spent  in  negotiations.  Charles,  who  fore- 
saw that  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  council  against  the  protestants  would 
soon  drive  them,  in  self-defence  as  well  as  from  resentment,  to  some  des- 
perate extreme,  laboured  to  put  off  its  meeting  until  his  warlike  prepara 
tions  were  so  far  advanced,  tnat  he  m^ht  be  in  a  condition  to  second  its 
decisions  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  The  pope,  who  had  early  sent  to 
Trent  the  legates  who  were  to  preside  in  his  name,  knowing  to  what  con- 
tempt it  womd  expose  bis  authority,  and  what  suspicions  it  would  beget 
of  his  intentions,  ii  the  fathers  of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  when  the  church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  interposition,  insisted  either  upon  translating  the  coun- 
cil to  some  city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending  altogether  its  proceedii^  at 
that  juncture,  or  upon  authorizing  it  to  begin  its  deliberations  immediately. 
The  emperor  rejected  die  two  former  expedients  as  equally  offensive  to 
the  Grermans  oi  every  denomination ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  elude 
the  latter,  he  proposed  that  the  council  should  begin  with  reforming  the 
disorders  in  the  church,  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles 
of  faith.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded 
most,  and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so  many  artifices  in  order  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  such  a  dangerous  judicatoiy.    Paul,  though  more 
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compliant  than  some  of  his  predecessors  with  reg^aid  to  calluig  a  council, 
was  no  less  jealous  than  they  had  been  of  its  jurisdiction^  aiKl  saw  what 
matter  of  tnumph  such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  afford  the  heretics. 
He  apprehendea  consequences  not  only  humbung  but  fatal  to  the  papal 
see,  if  the  council  came  to  consider  an  inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only 
business ;  or  if  inferior  prelate^  were  allowed  to  eratify  their  own  envy 
and  peevishness,  by  prescribing  rules  to  those  who  are  exalted  above 
them  in  dijnuty  ana  power.  Without  listening,  therefore,  to  this  insidious 
proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  his  legates  to  open  the  council. 

Jan.  18.]  The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form.  In  a  subse- 
mient  one,  it  was  agreed  that  the  framing  a  confession  of  faith,  wherem 
snould  be  contained  all  the  articles  which  the  church  required  its  mem- 
bers to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal  business  of  the  council ; 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  should  be  given  to  what  was 
necessary  towards  the  reformation  of  manners  and  discipline.  From  this 
first  symptom  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  council  was  animated,  from  the 
high  tone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who  presided  in  it  assumed,  and 
finoiaci  the  implicit  deference  with  which  most  of  the  members  foUowed 
their  directions,  the  protestants  conjectured  with  ease  what  decisions  they 
might  expect.  It  astonished  them,  however,  to  see  forty  prelates  (for  no 
greater  number  were  yet  assembled)  assume  authority  as  representatives 
of  the  universal  church,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  most  important 
points  of  doctrine  in  its  name.  Sensible  of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of 
the  ridicule  with  which  it  might  be  attended,  the  council  advanced  slowty 
in  its  deliberations,  and  all  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time  languishing 
and  feeble.*  As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  received  infor- 
mation of  the  opening  of  the  council,  they  published  a  long  manifesto^ 
containing  a  renewal  of  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  togemer  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  decline  its  jurisdictions.!  The  pope  and 
emperor,  on  their  part,  were  so  little  soUcitous  to  guicken  or  add  vigour 
to  its  operations,  as  plainly  discovered  that  some  object  of  greater  import- 
ance occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
motions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff"  and  of  Charles,  and  tney  entertained 
every  day  more  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  in  consequence  of 
intelligence  received  from  different  quarters  of  the  machinations  canying 
on  against  them.  The  king  of  England  informed  them,  that  the  emperor, 
having  lone  resolved  to  exterminate  their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  employ 
this  interval  of  tranquillity  which  he  now  enjoyed,  as  the  most  favourable 
juncture  for  canying  his  design  into  execution.  The  merchants  of  Aues- 
buig,  which  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  extensive  trade,  received  advice,  oy 
means  o[  their  correspondents  in  Italy,  among  whom  were  some  who 
secretly  favoured  the  protestant  cause,{  that  a  dangerous  confederacy 
a^inst  it  was  forming  between  the  pope  and  emperor.  In  confirmation  of 
thb  they  heard  from  the  Low-Countnes,  that  Charles  had  issued  orders, 
though  with  every  precaution  which  could  keep  the  measure  concealed, 
for  rabing  troops  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Such  a 
variety  of  information,  and  corroborating  all  that  their  own  jealousy  or 
observation  led  them  to  apprehend,  left  the  protestants  little  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions.  Under  this  impression,  the  deputies 
of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  by  commu- 
nicating their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each  other,  reciprocally 
heifi^htened  their  sense  of  the  impending  danger.  But  their  union  was  not 
such  as  their  situation  required,  or  the  preparations  of  their  enemies  ren- 
dered necessary.  Their  league  had  now  subsisted  ten  years.  Among  so 
ttany  members,  whose  territories  were  intermingled  with  each  other,  and 
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wh(s  accordioe  to  the  custcnn  of^Grermany,  had  cveated  an  infiaite  yaiiety 
of  mutual  rie;nts  and  claims  by  inteimarriages,  alliances,  and  contracts  ol 
different  kioas,  subjects  of  jealousy  and  discord  had  unavoidably  arisen. 
Some  of  the  confederates,  oeiDg  connected  with  the  duke  of  Bruiswicki 
were  highly  djsgusted  with  the  landgrave,  on  account  of  the  rigour  with 
which  he  had  treated  that  rash  and  unfortunate  prince.  Others  taxed  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave,  the  heads  ol  the  league,  with  havii^ 
involved  the  members  in  unnecessary  and  exorbitant  expenses  by  their 
profuseness  or  want  of  economy.  The  views,  likewise,  and  temper  of 
N&ose  two  princes,  who  by  their  superior  power  and  authority,  influenced 
and  directed  the  whole  Ixxly,  beings  extremely  different,  rendered  aJJ  its 
motions  lan^id,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  v^our  and  despatch  were 
requisite.  The  landgrave,  of  a  violent  and  enterprisii^  temper,  but  not 
foi^etful,  amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  the  usual  maxims  of  human  policy, 
insisted  that  as  the  dane^er  which  threatened  them  was  manifest  and  una- 
voidable, they  should  nave  recourse  to  the  most  effectual  expedient  for 
securing  their  own  safety,  by  courting  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  Ei^land,  or  by  joining  in  alliance  with  the  protestant  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerlano,  from  whom  they  might  expect  such  powerful  and  present  assist- 
ance as  their  situation  demanded.  The  elector  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  most  upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  aee,  and  with  talents 
which  might  nave  qualified  him  abundantly  for  £e  administration  of 
government  in  any  tranquil  period,  was  possessed  with  such  supeistitious 
veneration  for  all  the  parts  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  such  bigotten 
attachment  to  all  its  tenets,  as  made  him  averse  to  a  union  with  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  any  article  of  faith,  and  rendered  him  very  incapable 
of  undertaking  its  defence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  He  seemed 
to  think,  that  the  concerns  of  religion  were  to  be  regulated  by  principles 
and  maxims  totally  different  from  those  which  apply  to  the  common  a^rs 
of  life ;  and  being  swayed  too  much  by  the  opinions  of  Luther,  who  was 
not  only  a  stranger  to  the  rules  of  political  conduct,  but  despised  them ; 
he  of^en  discovered  an  uncomplyine  spirit,  that  proved  of  the  greatest 
detriment  to  the  cause  which  be  wished  to  support  Influenced,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  severe  and  rieid  notions  of  that  reformer,  he  refused  to 
enter  into  any  confederacy  witn  Francis,  because  he  was  a  persecutor  of 
the  truth ;  or  to  solicit  the  friend^ip  of  Henry,  because  he  was  no  less 
impious  and  profane  than  the  pope  himself ;  or  even  to  join  in  alliance 
with  the  Swiss,  because  they  differed  from  the  Germans  in  several  essential 
articles  of  faith.  This  dissension,  about  a  point  of  such  consequence,  pro- 
duced its  natural  effects.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached  the 
other.  The  landgrave  considered  the  elector  as  fettered  by  narrow  pre- 
judices, unworthy  of  a  prince  called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such 
importance.  The  elector  suspected  the  landgrave  of  loose  principles  and 
amoitious  views,  which  corresponded  ill  with  the  sacred  cause  wherein 
they  were  engaged.    But  though  the  elector's  scruples  prevented  their 


expiring  ;  yet  the  sense  of  their  common  danger  induced  them  to  agree 
with  regard  to  other  points,  particularly  that  tney  would  never  acknow- 
ledge the  assembly  at  Trent  as  a  lawful  council,  nor  suffer  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which  he  had  taken 
towards  the  reformation  of  his  diocess.* 

The  landgrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  peneteting  to  the  bottom  of 
the  emperor's  intentions,  wrote  to  Granvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  his  masters  schemes,  informiiig  him  of  the 
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aeTeral  particulars  which  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  pictestants*  and  beg** 
grne  an  explicit  declaratioo  of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  Gran* 
velTef  in  return,  assured  them,  that  the  intelligence  which  they  had  received 
of  the  emperor^s  militaiy  preparations  was  exaggerated,  and  all  their  sus- 
picions destitute  of  foundation  ;  that  thoueh,  in  order  to  guard  his  frontiers 
agahast  any  insult  of  the  French  or  Englisn,  he  had  commanded  a  small 
body  of  men  to  be  raised  in  the  Low-Countries,  he  was  as  solicitous  as 
ever  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Germany.* 

^  But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond  with  these  professions  of 
his  minister.  For  instead  of  appomtiitt^  men  of  known  moaeration  and  a 
pacific  temi>er  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  catholic  doctrines  at  the  con- 
ference which  had  been  agreed  on,  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bigots, 
attached  to  their  own  system  with  a  blind  obstinacy,  that  rendered  all  hope 
of  a  reconcilement  desperate.  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  divine,'  who  took  upon 
him  the  conduct  of  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  catholics,  managea  it 
with  all  the  subtle  dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more  studious 
to  )>erplex  his  adversaries  than  to  convince  them,  and  more  intent  on  vdl- 
liating  error  than  on  discovering  truth.  The  protestants,  filled  with  indig- 
nation, as  well  at  his  sophistnr  as  at  some  r^ulations  which  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  disputants,  broke  off  the  confei^nce  abruptly, 
being  now  fully  convinced  that,  m  all  his  late  measures,  the  emperor  could 
have  no  other  view  than  to  amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time  for  npening  his 
own  schemes.! 


BOOK  YUI. 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  increased,  and  the  tempest  which 
had  been  so  long  a  gatherii^  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence 
against  the  protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  by  a  seasonable  death, 
from  feeliqg  or  behdding  its  destructive  rage.  Haviqg  gone,  though  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to  nis  native  city  of 
Eysleben,  in  order  to  compose,  by  his  authority,  a  dissension  among  the 
counts  of  Mansfield,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  mflammation  in  his  stomach, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  afi;e 
[Feb.  18].  .  As  he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  revolutions  recorded  in  histoiy,  there  is  not  any 
person  pertiaps  whose  character  has  been  drawn  with  such  opjposite  colours. 
In  his  own  ase,  one  party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  ra§^,  when 
they  saw  wim  what  a  daring  hand  he  overturned  ever}r  thing  which  they 
held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the 
defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other, 
warmed  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  they  thought  he  merited 
as  the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him 
perfections  above  tne  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions 
with  a  veneration  bordering  on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to  those 
who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own 
conduct,  not  the  undistineuishing  censure  or  the  exag^rated  praise  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  present  age  con- 
cemin|g^  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity 
to  maintain  his  own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  to  defend 
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his  principles,  and  unwearied  industry  in  propagating  them,  aie  virtues 
which  shme  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  nim  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To 
^ese  may  be  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of 
manners,  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  Reformer :  sudi 
sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and  such  per- 
fect disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity. 
Superior  to  all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies  of  iiie, 
and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church 
to  his  discipfes,  remaining  satisfied  hihiself  in  his  original  state  of  professor 
in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittembeig,  with  the  moderate 
appointments  annexed  to  these  offices.  His  extraordmaiy  qualities  were 
allayed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  and  human  pas- 
sions. These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed 
to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and 
vehement  in  all  its  operations,  roused  b^  great  objects,  or  agitated  by 
violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity  which 
astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil 
situation.  By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess,  he 
bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was  of^en  betrayed  into 
actions  which  exposed  him  to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own 
opinions  wore  well-founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness :  bis  firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to  obstinacy ; 
and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his  adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurnJity.  Accus- 
tomed himself  to  consider  every  thing  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he  expected 
the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men ;  and  without  making  any 
allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as 
disappointed  him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with 
contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  his 
doctrines  were  attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriininately, 
with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor 
the  eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  fh>m  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  wnich  he  treated  Telzel  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty,  must  not  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper.  Thev  ought  to  be  chai^gfed  in  part 
on  the  manners  of  the  age.  Among  a  ruae  people,  unacquainted  with 
those  maxims,  which,  by  putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  in- 
dividuals, have  polished  society,  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  of 
every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered 
in  their  natural  language  without  reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not 
only  authorized,  by  the  example  of  eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to 
use  their  antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but,  in  a  dead 
tongue,  indecencies  of  every  kind  appear  less  shocking  than  in*  a  living 
language,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross,  because  they  are  familiar. 

in  passii^  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them 
by  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another. 
For  although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  cus- 
toms vary  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear 
to  us  most  culpable,  gave  no  dis^st  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even 
by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was 
fitted  for  accomplishing  the  great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse 
mankind,  when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the 
rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required  the  utmost  vehemence  of 
zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither 
have  reached,  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A 
spirit  more  amiable,  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk 
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back  from  the  dangers  which  he  hraved  and  surmounted.  Towardi  the 
close  of  Luther's  life»  though  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of  his 
zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that 
he  crew  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  cpn- 
traouction.  Having  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amazing  success,  to 
see  a  ^pneat part  of  Europe  embrace  his  doctrines:  and  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  papal  throne,  before  which  the  mightiest  monarchs  had 
trembled,  he  discovered,  on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and  self- 
aoplause.  He  must  have  been,  indeed,  more  than  man,  if,  upon  contem- 
plating all  that  he  actually  accomplished,  he  had  never  felt  any  sentiment 
of  this  kind  risii^  in  his  breast.'^ 

Some  time  betore  his  death  he  felt  his  streng^th  declining,  his  constitu- 
tion being  worn  out  by  a  prodigious  multiplicity  of  business,  added  to 
the  labour  of  discharging  his  ministerial  functions  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, to  the  fati^e  of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of  works 
g  voluminous  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement 
His  natural  intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death  ;  his 
last  conversation  with  his  friends  was  concerning  the  happiness  reserved 
for  good  men  in  a  future  life,  of  which  he  spoke  with  tne  fervour  and 
delight  natural  to  one  who  expected  and  wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  itt  The  account  of  his  death  fillfed  the  Roman  catholic  partjr 
with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  all  his 
followers ;  neither  party  sufficiendy  considering  that  his  doctrines  were 
now  so  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flourish  independent  of 
the  hand  which  hati  first  planted  them.  His  funeral  was  celeorated  by 
order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  extraordinary  pomp.  He  left  several 
children  by  his  wife,  Catharine  a  Boria,  who  survived  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  his  descendants 
m  decent  and  honourable  stations.  J 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  pursued  the  plan  of  dissimulation  with 
which  he  had  set  out,  employing  every  art  to  amuse  the  protestants,  and 
to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most  active  of  all  the  con- 
federates, and  the  most  suspicious  of  his  desi^s.  To  him  he  made  such 
wann  professions  of  his  concern  for  the  happiness  of  Germany,  and  of  his 
aversion  to  all  violent  measures ;  he  denied,  in  such  express  terms,  his 
having  entered  into  any  league,  or  having  begun  any  military  preparations 
which  should  give  any  iust  cause  of  alarm  to  the  protestants,  as  seem  to 
have  dispelled  all  the  landgrave's  doubts  and  apprehensions,  and  sent 
him  away  fully  satisfied  of  bis  pacific  intentions.  This  artifice  was  of 
great  advantage,  and  effectually  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed.  The  landg[rave,  upon  his  leaving  Spires,  where  he  had  been 
admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms,  where  the  Smalkaldic  con- 
federates were  assembled,  and  gave  them  such  a  flattering  representation 
of  the  emperor's  favourable  disposition  towards  them,  that  they,  who 
were  too  ant,  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the  German  nation,  as  fifom  the 
genius  of  all  great  associations  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow,  and  dilatory, 
and  undecisive  in  their  deliberations,  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of 
taking  any  immediate  measures  against  (knger,  which  appeared  to  be 
distant  or  imaginary .§ 

*  A  remariuble  iiMtance  of  Uiii,  as  well  is  of  a  certain  lingalarity  and  elevation  of  aentimenC, 
it  found  In  his  Laat  Will.  Ttiough  Uie  cflecu  wtiich  be  tiad  to  bequeatti  were  very  Inconsiderable, 
be  tbovttht  it  neceaaary  to  maice  a  Teatament,  bat  scorned  to  frame  it  with  the  usual  legal  formali- 
tiea.  Ifolus  sum,  says  lie,  in  cobIo,  in  terra,  et  inferno,  et  auctoritatem  ad  hoc  suAcientem  habeo, 
vt  mihi  soli  credatur,  cum  Deus  mihi,  luunini  licet  danmabiil,  et  miserabiU  peccatori,  ex  patema 
miaericordia  Evangelium  fliii  sui  crediderit,  dederitque  ut  in  eo  veraz  et  fideu  fuerim,  ita  ut  muttl 
in  mnndo  illod  per  me  acceperint,  et  me  pro  Dociore  veritatia  afuoverint,  spreto  banno  P*pa», 
Cesarla,  recum,  principum  et  sacerdotum,  bnmo  omnium  demonum  odio.  Quidni,  igitur,  ad  ola- 
poattionem  banc,  in  re  exigna,  sufficiat,  si  ad^it  manus  mee  testimonium,  ct  did  poadt,  bBC  seripaH 
D.  Maitinus  Luther,  Notarius  Dei,  et  testis  Evangelii  ejus.    Sec  I.  ili.  p.  65i.-  ^^  .„^ 
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Such  events,  however,  soon  occuired,  as  stagB;eied  the  credH  which  tfM 
protesttnts  had  given  to  the  emperor's  declarations.  The  council  of 
Trent,  though  still  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
prelates,  without  a  single  deputjr  from  many  of  the  kingdoms,  which  it 
assumed  a  right  of  binding  by  its  decrees,  being  ashamed  of  its  long 
inactivity,  proceeded  now  to  settle  articles  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Having  bc^un  with  examining  the  first  and  chief  point  in  cootrovenv 
between  the  church  of  Home  aM  the  refoimeis,  conceining  the  rule  which 
should  be  held  as  supreme  and  decisive  in  matters  of  fiith,  the  council^ 
by  its  infallible  authority,  determined  [Apr.  8],  ^That  the  books  to 
which  the  designation  of  Apocryphal  hath  been  given,  are  of  equal  autho* 
rity  with  those  which  were  received  by  the  Jews  and  primitive  Christiau 
into  the  sacred  canon  ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the  apostolic 
age,  and  preserved  in  the  church,  are  entitled  to  as  mudi  regaia  as  tike 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing ;  that  tne  Latin  translation  of  tne  scriptures,  made  or  revised  by 
St  JeYome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  FmlgcBte  translation,  should  m 
read  in  churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic  and  canoni- 
cal." Against  all  who  disclaimed  the  truth  c^  these  tenets^  anathemas 
were  denounced  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  decision  of  these  points,  which  undermined  the  main  foundation  of 
the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain  wamins:  to  the  protestants  what  judg- 
ment they  migtit  expect  when  the  councD  should  have  leisure  to  take  into 
consideration  the  particular  and  subordinate  articles  of  their  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  condemn  the  opinions  of 
the  protestants  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  instance  of  me  pope's 
resolution  to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canons  of 
Cologne  ajgainst  their  archbishop  having  been  earned  to  Rome,  Paul 
eagerly  seized  on  that  opportunity,  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his 
own  authority,  and  of  teaching  the  German  ecclesiastics  the  danger  of 
revolting  from  the  established  church.  As  no  person  appeared  in  behalf  of 
the  archbishop,  he  was  held  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  a 
papal  bull  was  issued  [Apr.  16],  depriving  him  of  his  ecclesiastic^  di^- 
nit3r,  inflicting  on  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  absolving  his 
subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  him  as  flieir 
civil  superior.  The  countenance  which  he  had  given  to  the  Lutheran 
heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only  reason 
assigned  to  justify  the  extraordinaiy  severity  of  this  decree.  The  protes- 
tants could  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how  zealous  soever  he  mi^t  be  to 
defend  the  established  system,  or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would 
have  ventured  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  against  a  prince  and  elector 
of  the  empire,  without  having  previously  secured  such  powerful  protection 
as  would  render  his  censure  something  more  than  an  impotent  and  despi- 
cable sally  of  resentment.  They  were,  of  course,  deepl^r  alarmed  at  this 
sentence  against  the  arehbisbop,  considering  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
malevolent  intentions  not  only  of  the  pope,  but  of  the  emperor,  against  the 
whole  party.t 

Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears,  with  such  violence  as  is  natural 
to  men  roused  from  a  false  security,  and  conscious  of  their  having  been 
deceived,  Charies  saw  that  it  now  became  necessary  to  throw  aside  the 
mask,  and  to  declare  openly  what  part  he  determined  to  act.  By  a  long 
series  of  artifice  and  fallacy,  he  had  gained  so  much  time,  that  his  mea- 
sures, though  not  altogether  ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forwardness. 
The  pope,  oy  his  proceedings  against  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as  well  as 
by  the  decree  of  the  council,  had  precipitated  matters  into  such  a  situation, 
as  rendered  a  breach  between  the  emperor  and  the  protestants  almost 
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wayoidable*  Chailes  had,  thereibrey  no  choice  left  him,  but  either  to 
take  part  with  them  in  orerturning  what  the  see  of  Rome  had  detennined, 
or  to  support  the  authority  of  the  church  openJy  by  force  of  arms.  Nor 
did  the  pope  think  it  enoii^  to  have  brought  the  emperor  under  a  neces- 
sity of  acting ;  he  pressed  him  to  begin  his  operations  immediately,  and 
to  cany  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  could  not  fail  of  securing  success. 
Transported  by  his  zeal  against  heresy,  Paul  ibi^ot  all  the  prudent  and 
<»iutiou8  maxims  of  the  papal  see,  with  regard  to  tne  daneer  of  extending 
the  Imperial  authori^  oeyond  due  bounds ;  and,  in  order  to  crush  the 
Lutherans,  he  was  willing  to  conti^bute  towards  raising  up  a  master  that 
uught  one  day  prove  formidable  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy. 

But,  besides  the  certain  expectation  of  assistance  finom  the  pope,  Charles 
was  now  secure  from  any  danger  of  interruption  to  his  designs  by  the 
Turkish  arms.  His  negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  he  had  carried  on 
with  great  assiduity  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  were  on  the  pNoint  of 
being  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  he  desired. ,  Sol^an,  partly  in  com- 
pliance with  the  French  king,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
obligation  of  joining  the  emperor  against  his  ancient  ally,  laboured  with 
zreat  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  them,  and  partly 
mm  its  being  necessary  to  turn  his  arms,  towards  the  east,  where  the  Per- 
sians (li^hljiii  (1  to  invade  his  dominions,  consented  without  difficulty  to  a 
truce  fornve  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  was,  that  each  should  retain 
possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungaiy ;  and  Ferduiand,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  thou- 
saiid  crowns.* 

But  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  Germans  themselves 
that  the  emperor  relied  with  the  greatest  confidence.  The  Germanic 
body,  he  knew,  was  of  such  vast  strength,  as  to  be  invincible  if  it  were 
united,  and  that  it  was  only  by  employii^  its  own  force  that  he  could 
hope  to  subdue  it.  Happily  for  him,  the  union  of  the  several  members  of 
tins  great  system  was  so  feeble,  the  whole  frame  was  so  loosely  com- 
pacted, and  its  difierent  parts  tended  so  violently  towards  separation  from 
each  odier,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  it,  on  any  important  emergence, 
to  join  in  a  general  or  vigorous  efibrt.  In  the  present  juncture,  the  sources 
of  discord  were  as  many,  and  as  various,  as  had  been  known  on  any  oc- 
casion. The  Roman  catholics,  animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their 
religion  jMroportional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  had  been  attacked, 
were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to  humble  those  umovators,  who  had 
overturned  it  in  many  provinces,  and  endangered  it  in  more.  John  and 
Albert  of  Brandenbuigh,  as  well  as  several  other  princes,  incensed  at  the 
haughtiness  and  rigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been 
treated  by  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him, 
and  to  be  revenged  on  them.  Charles  observed,  with  satisfaction,  the 
woridn^  of  those  passions  in  their  minds,  and  counting  on  them  as  sure 
auxiliaries  whenever  he  should  think  it  proper  to  act,  ne  found  it,  in  the 
mean  time,  more  necessaiy  to  moderate  than  to  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  afiairs,  such  the  discernment  with  which  the 
emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for  eveiy  event,  when  the  diet  of  the  empire 
met  at  Ratisbon.  Many  of  the  Roman  catholic  members  appeared  there 
in  penKm,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of 
being  unable  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessary  fre- 
quency of  such  assendilies,  sent  only  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  the 
onperor,  toother  with  an  apprehension  that  violence  might  peniaps  be 
employedy  m  order  to  force  their  approbation  of  what  he  should  propose 
hi  toe  diet,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  absence.  The  speech  with  which 
the  emperor  opened  the  diet  was  extremely  artfuL    Aner  professiiig,  in 
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common  form,  his  r^ard  for  the  prosperity  of  die  Germanic  hodj,  and 
declaring,  that,  in  order  to  bestow  bis  whole  attention  upon  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  its  order  and  tranquillity,  he  had  at  present  abandoned  all 
other  cares,  rejected  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of  his  other  subjects  to 
reside  among  them,  and  postponed  anairs  of  the  greatest  importance ;  he 
took  notice,  with  some  disapprobation^  that  his  disinterested  example  had 
not  been  imitated ;  many  members  of  chief  consideration  having  n^lected 
to  attend  an  assembly  to  which  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest  incon- 
venience to  himself.  He  then  mentioned  their  unhappy  dissensions  about 
rehgion ;  lamented  the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose  them : 
complained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  ot  the  late  conference,  and  craved 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  restoring 
union  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  together  with  that  happy  agreement  in 
articles  of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  bad  found  to  be  of  no  less  advantage 
to  their  civil  interest,  than  becoming  their  Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracious  and  popular  memod  of  consulting  the  members  of  the 
diet,  rather  than  of  obtruaing  ui>on  them  any  opinion  of  his  own,  besides 
the  appearance  of  great  moderation,  and  the  merit  of  pajing  much  respect 
to  their  judgment,  the  emperor  dexterously  avoided  discoverii^  his  own 
sentiments,  and  reserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  c^rrywg  into 
execution  what  thej  should  recommend.  Nor  was  he  less  seqpr^^such 
a  decision  as  he  wished  to  obtain,  by  referring  it  wholly  to  themselves. 
The  Roman  Catholic  members,  prompted  by  their  own  zeal,  or  prepared 
by  his  intrigues,  joined  immediately  in  representing^  that  the  autnonty  of 
the  council  now  met  at  Trent  ou^ht  to  be  supreme  m  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy ;  that  all  Christians  should  submit  to  its  decrees  as  the  infaiJibie 
rule  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besoug:ht  him  to  exert  the  power, 
with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Almighty,  in  protectii^  that  assembly, 
and  in  compelling  the  protestants  to  acquiesce  in  its  determinations.  The 
protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which,  aAer  re- 
peating their  objections  to  the  council  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the  only 
effectual  method  of  decidir^  the  points  in  dispute,  that  either  a  firee  general 
council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or  a  national  council  of  the 
empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed 
out  of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  men- 
tioned the  recesses  of  several  diets  favourable  to  this  proposition,  and 
which  had  afforded  them  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their  differences 
in  this  amicable  manner;  they  now  conjured  the  emperor  not  to  depart 
from  his  former  plan,  and  by  offering  violence  to  their  consciences,  to  bring 
calamities  upon  Germany,  the  veiy  thought  of  which  must  fill  every  lover 
of  his  countiy  with  horror.  The  emperor  receivii^  this  paper  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  paid  no  farther  regard  to  it.  Having  already  taken 
his  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  that  nothing  but  force  could  compel 
them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  he  despatched  the  cairdinal  of  Trent  to  Rome 
[June  9  j,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the  terms  of  which 
were  already  amed  on ;  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  levied  on 
purpose  in  me  jLow-Countries,  to  advance  towards  Germany ;  he  eave 
commissions  to  several  officers  for  raisii^  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire ;  he  warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  that  now  was  the 
proper  time  of  exertiqg  themselves,  in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Heniy  df 
brunswick,  hom  captivity.* 

All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without  the  observation  and 
knowledge  of  tfe  protestants.  The  secret  was  now  in  many  hands; 
under  whatever  veil  the  emperor  still  affected  to  conceal  his  des^ns,  his 
officers  kept  no  such  mystenous  reserve ;  and  his  allies  and  subjects  spc^e 
out  his  intentions  plainly.    Alarmed  with  reports  of  this  kind  from  eveiy 
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qoarter,  as  well  as  with  the  preparations  for  war  which  th^  could  not 
Dut  observe,  the  deputies  of  the  confederates  demanded  audience  of  the 
emperor,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  required  to  know  whether 
these  military  preparations  were  carried  on  by  his  command,  and  for  what 
end,  and  against  what  enemy  ?  To  a  question  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at  a 
time  when  facts  were  become  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessary 
to  sive  an  explicit  answer.  Charles  owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issued, 
and  piofessii%  his  purpose  not  to  molest  on  account  of  religion  those  who 
.  should  act  as  dutiuil  subjects ;  declared,  that  he  had  nothmg  in  view  but 
to  maintain  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  by 
pum'shin^  some  factious  members,  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  empire  from  being  impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  irregular  and  licen- 
tious conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name  the  persons  whom  he 
chained  with  such  high  crimes,  and  destined  to  be  the  objects  of  his  ven- 

Siance,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of 
esse  in  view.  ^  Their  deputies  condderin^  what  he  had  said,  as  a  plain 
declaration  c^  his  hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Ratisbon.* 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  treat  with  the  pope, 
who,  having  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he 
had  lon^  recommended,  assented  with  eagerness  to  evenr  article  that  he 
proposea.  The  league  was  signed  [July  26]  a  few  days  after  the  cardinal's 
arrival  at  Rome.  The  pernicious  heresies  which  alfounded  in  Germany, ' 
the  obstinacy  of  the  protestants  in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled 
at  Trent,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaming  sound  doctrine,  together  with 
good  order  in  the  church,  are  mentioned  as  ihe  motives  of  this  union  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties.  In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils, 
and  to  punish  such  as  nad  impiously  contributed  to  spread  them,  the  em- 
peror, having  long  and  without  success  made  trial  of  gentler  remedies, 
engaged  instantly  to  take  the  field  with  a  sufficient  army,  that  he  mi^ht 
compel  all  who  disowned  the  council,  or  had  apostatized  m>m  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  submit  with 
due  obedience  to  the  holy  see.  He  likewise  bound  himself  not  to  con- 
clude a  peace  widi  them  during  six  months  without  the  pope's  consent,  nor 
without  assignii^  him  his  share  in  any  conauests  which  should  be  made 
upon  them ;  andthat  even  afler  this  period  he  should  not  agree  to  any 
^cormnodation  which  might*be  detrimental  to  the  church,  or  to  the  interest 
of  religion.  On  his  part,  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposite  a  large  sum  in 
the  bamc  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintain, 
at  hia  own  charge,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  horse ;  to  grant  the  emperor,  for  one  year,  half  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  Spain ;  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to 
alienate  as  much  of  the  lands,  belongme  to  religious  houses  in  that  country, 
as  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  nundrea  thousand  crowns ;  and  to 
employ  not  only  spiritual  censures,  but  military  force,  against  any  prince 
who  snould  attempt  to  interrui>t  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  treaty.! 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  extirpation  of  here^ 
was  declared  to  be  the  object  of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this 
treaty,  Charles  still  ende^ivoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  he  had  no 
design  to  abridge  their  religious  liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindi- 
cati%  his  own  authorit;^,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  had 
eQ:roached  upon  it.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  circular  letters  in  the  same 
strain  with  his  answer  to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  cities, 
and  to  several  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  the  protestant  doctrines. 
In  these  he  complained  loudly,  but  in  general  terms,  of  the  contempt  into 
which  the  Imperial  dignity  had  fallen,  and  of  the  presumptuous  as  well  as 
disorderly  behaviour  of  some  members  of  the  empire.    lie  declared  that 
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lie  DOW  took  anns^  not  in  a  religious,  but  in  a  ciyil  quarrel ;  not  to  oppms 
finy  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet  and  dutiful  subjects,  but  to  humble 
the  arroeance  of  such  as  had  dirown  off  all  sense  of  that  subordination  in 
which  they  were  placed  under  him  as  head  of  the  Germanic  body.  Gross 
as  this  deception  was,  and  manifest  as  it  migirt  have  appeared  to  all  who 
considered  the  emperor's  conduct  with  attention,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  make  trial  of  its  efiect ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  and  dexterity 
with  which  he  employed  it,  that  he  derived  the  most  sdid  advantages  firom 
this  artifice.  If  he  nad  avowed  at  once  an  intention  of  overtumiriig  the 
protestant  church,  and  of  reducing  all  Germany  under  its  former  state  of 
subjection  to  the  papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had  embraced 
the  new  opinions  could  have  remained  neutral  aAer  such  a  declaration,  far 
less  could  they  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor  in  such  an  enterprise. 
Whereas  by  concealing,  and  even  disclaimii^  any  intention  of  that  kind,  he 
not  only  saved  himself  from  the  danger  of  beii^  overwhelmed  by  a  general 
confederacy  of  all  the  protestant  states,  but  he  furnished  the  timid  with  an 
excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  with  a  pre- 
text for  ioining  him^  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  infamy  of  aban- 
doning tneir  own  pnnciples,  or  taking  part  openly  in  suppressing  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  emperor  well  knew,  that  if,  by  their  assistance,  he  were 
enabled  to  breaJk  the  power  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave,  he 
might  afterwards  prescribe  what  terms  he  pleasea  to  the  feeble  remains 
of  a  party  without  unk>n,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who  would  then  regret, 
too  late,  thehr  mistaken  confidence  in  him,  and  their  inconsiderate  desertion 
of  their  associates. 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of  his  zeal,  had  well 
nigh  disconcerted  this  plan,  which  the  emperor  had  formed  with  so  much 
care  and  art.  Proud  of^ having  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable  league 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in  thinking  that  the  glory  of  extir- 
pating it  was  reserved  for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pious  intention  of 
their  confederacy,  as  well  as  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which  prompted  him 
to  make  such  extraordinaiy  efforts  for  maintaining  the  faith  in  its  purity« 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  soon  afler  issued  a  bull,  containing  most  liberal 
prqmises  of  indulgence  to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  enterprise, 
together  with  warm  exhortations  to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part  in  it 
themselves,  to  increase  the  fervour  of  their  prayers,  and  the  severity  of  . 
their  mortifications,  that  they  mieht  draw  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  those  who  undertook  it*  Wor  was  it  zeal  alone  which  pushed  the 
pope  to  make  declarations  so  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  the 
emperor  himself  gave  of  his  motives  for  takii^  arms.  He  was  much  scan- 
dalifted  at  Charles's  dissimulation  in  such  a  cause ;  at  his  seeming  to  be 
ashamed  of  ownine  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  at  his  endeavours  to  make 
that  pass  for  a  political  contest,  which  he  ought  to  have  gloried  in  as  a 
war  which  had  no  other  object  than  the  defence  of  religion.  With  as  much 
solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  disguise  the  purpose  of 
die  confederacy,  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plan,  m  order 
that  they  might  come  at  once  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  protestants,  that 
all  hope  of  reconcilement  mie^ht  be  cut  off,  and  that  Charles  might  be 
under  fewer  temptations,  and  have  it  less  in  his  power  than  at  present, 
to  betray  the  interest  of  the  church  by  any  accommodation  beneficial  to 
himself.f 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the  pope's  indiscretion  or 
malice  in  makii^  this  discoveiy,  continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plan, 
and  to  assert  his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he  had  originally 
arowed.  Several  of  the  protestant  states,  whom  he  had  previously  gainoa» 
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Aog^t  themselves  justified,  !n  some  roeasurct  hj  bis  declarations,  for 
jW^aMoning  their  associates*  and  eveo  for  giving  assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the 
protestant  confederates.  Thej  clearly  perceived  it  to  be  against  the 
reformed  r^igion  that  the  emperor  haa  taken  arms,  and  that  not  only  the 
suppression  of  it,  but  the  extinction  of  the  German  liberties,  would  bie  the 
certain  consequence  of  bis  obtaining  such  an  entire  sucKeriori^  as  would 
enable  him  to  execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent.  They  aelermined, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  their  own  dd*ence,  and  neither  to  renounce  those 
religious  truths,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  they  had  attained  .by  means  so 
wonderful,  nor  to  abandon  those  civil  rights  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  ancestors.  In  order  to  give  the  necessaiy  directions  for  this 
purpose,  their  deputies  met  at  Ulro,  soon  af)er  their  abrupt  departure 
Rom  Ratisbon.  Their  deliberations  were  now  conducted  with  such  vigour 
and  unanimity,  as  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  them  required. 
The  contii^nt  of  troops,  which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  furnish, 
havinp^  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty  of  union,  orders  were  given  for 
bringing  them  immediately  into  the  field.  Being  sensible,  at  last,  that 
through  the  narrow  prejudices  of  some  of  their  members,  and  the  impru- 
dent security  of  others,  they  had  neglected  too  long  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  foreign  alliances,  ti^ey  now  applied  with  great  earnestness  to  the  Vene- 
tians  and  Swiss. 

To  the  Venetians  thev  represented  the  emperor's  intention  of  overturnmg 
the  present  system  of  Germany,  and  of  raising  himself  to  absolute  power 
in  that  country  by  means  of  foreign  force  furnished  by  the  pope ;  they 
warned  them  now  fatal  this  evdnt  would  prove  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  and 
that  by  suffering  Charles  to  acc^uire  unlimited  authc^ty  in  the  one  countiy, 
they  would  soon  feel  his  dominion  to  be  no  less  despotic  in  the  other ;  they 
besought  them,  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  their  territories  to 
those  trooM,  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  because  by 
subduing  Crermany  they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  These 
reflections  had  not  escaped  me  sagacity  of  those  wise  republicans.  They 
had  communicated  their  sentiments  to  the  pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  finom  an  alliance,  which  tended  to  render  irresistible  the  power 
of  a  potentate,  whose  ambition  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless.  But 
they  had  found  Paul  so  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  plan,  that  he 
disregarded  all  their  remonstrances.*  Thb  attempt  to  alarm  the  pope 
having  proved  unsuccessful,  they  declined  doing  any  thing  more  towaras 
I>reventiqg  the  dangers  which  tney  foresaw ;  and  in  return  to  the  applica* 
tioa  from  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed  them,  that  they 
could  not  obstruct  the  march  of  the  pope's  troops  through  an  open  countiy, 
but  by  levying  an  army  strong  enoi^  to  face  them  in  the  field ;  and  ftat 
this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  as  well  as  of 
the  eanpeTor*9  iod^nation.  For  the  same  reason  they  declined  lendiiu^  a 
sum  Of  money,  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  proposed  to 
borrow  of  them,  towards  carrying  on  the  war.t 

The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss  were  not  confined  to 
the  obstructing  of  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  Grermany ;  they  required 
of  theog^  as  toe  nearest  neighbours  and  closest  allies  of  the  empire,  to 
interpose  with  their  wonted  vigour  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  and 
not  to  stand  as  inactive  spectators,  while  their  brethren  were  oppressed 
and  enslaved.  But  with  whatever  zeal  some  of  the  cantons  might  have 
been  dkpoted  to  act  when  the  cause  of  the  reformation  was  in  danger,  the 
Helvetic  body  was  so  divided  with  regard  to  religion,  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
for  the  pnteftants  to  take  any  step  without  consulting  their  catholic  asso- 
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eiates ;  and  among  them  the  emissaries  of  the  pope  and  emperor  had  suck 
influence,  that  a  resolution  of  maintaining  an  exact  neutrali^  between  the 
contending  parties  was  the  utmost  which  could  be  procurea.* 

Being  disappointed  in  both  these  applications,  the  protestants,  not  long 
«fler,  had  recourse  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Ei^land ;  thevapproach  of 
danger  either  overcoming  the  elector  of  Saxony's  scruples,  or  obliging  him 
to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  associates.  The  situation  \>[  the  two 
monarchs  flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  Though  hostilities  between 
them  had  continued  for  some  time  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  tbe^  becjirae 
weary  at  last  of  a  war,  attended  with  no  ^loiy  or  advantage  to  either,  and 
had  lately  terminated  all  their  differences  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campe 
near  Arcves.  Francis  havii^  with  great  diflSculty  procured  his  allies,  the 
Scots,  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  in  return  for  that  concession  he  engaged 
to  pay  a  great  sum  which  Henry  demanded  as  due  to  hhn  on  several 
accounts,  and  he  left  Boulogne  in  the  hands  of  the  English  as  a  pledge  for 
his  faithful  performance  of  that  article.  But  though  me  re-establisunent 
of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs  at  lil^rty  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion towards  Germany,  so  unfortunate  were  the  protestants,  that  they 
derived  no  immediate  advantage  from  this  circumstance.  Heniy  appeared 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them,  but  on  such  conditions  as 
would  render  him  not  only  the  head,  but  the  supreme  director  of  their 
league ;  a  pre-eminence  which,  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  interest  between 
them  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  differed  from  them  so  widely  in  hb  reli- 
rjous  sentiments,  they  had  no  inclination  to  admit.t  Francis,  more  power- 
fully inclined  by  pofi^cal  considerations  to  afford  them  assistance,  found 
his  kii^dom  so  much  exhausted  b^  a  loi^  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid 
of  initatinfi^  the  pope,4)y  entering  mto  close  union  with  excommunicated 
heretics,  that  be  durst  not  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic 
league.  By  this  ill-timed  caution,  or  by  a  superstitious  deference  to  scruples, 
to  which  at  other  times  he  was  not  much  addicted,  he  lost  die  most 
promising  opportunity  of  mortify'ing  and  distressing  his  rival,  which  pre* 
sented  itseirduring  his  whole  reign. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in  their  ne^tiations  with  foreign 
courts,  the  confederates  found  no  difficulty  at  home,  m  brix^ng  a  sufficient 
force  into  the  field.  Germany  abounded  at  that  time  with  inhabitants ; 
the  feudal  institutions,  which  subsisted  in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles  to 
call  out  their  numerous  vassals,  and  to  put  them  in  motion  on  (he  shortest 
warning ;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the 
introduction  of  commerce  and  arts,  had  acquired  additional  vie^our  during 
the  continual  wars  in  which  they  had  been  employed,  for  halt  a  century, 
either  in  the  pay  of  the  emperors  or  the  kings  of  France.  Upon  every  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  service,  they  were  accustomed  to  run  eagerly  to 
arms  ;  and  to  eveiy  standard  that  was  erccted,  volunteers  flocked  from  all 
quarters.!  Zeal  seconded,  on  this  occasion,  their  native  ardour.  Men  on 
whom  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  had  made  that  deep  impression 
which  accompanies  truth  when  first  discovered,  prepared  to  maintain  it 
with  proportional  vi^ur ;  and  amone  a  warlike  people  it  appeared  infa- 
mous to  remain  inactive,  when  the  deience  of  religion  was  tne  motive  for 
taking  arms.  Accident  combined  with  all  these  circumstances  m  facili- 
tatir^  the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A  considerable  number 
of  Germans  in  the  pay  of  France,  bein^  dismissed  by  the  king  on  the  pros- 
pect of  peace  with  England,  joined  m  a  body  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
testants.! By  such  a^  concurrence  of  causes,  they  were  enabled  to  assemble 
in  a  few  weeks  an  army  composed  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  fiAeen 
thousand  horse,  provided  with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon. 
ta^i  hundred  ammunition  wagons,  eight  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and 
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six  thousand  pioneers.*  This  army,  one  of  the  most  numerous,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  best  appointed,  of  any  which  had  been  levied  in  Europe 
during  that  centuir^  did  not  require  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  protestant 
body  to  raise  it  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke 
of  Wurtembeig,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and  the  Imperial  cities  of  Augsbui]^, 
Ulm,  and  Strasbuifr,  were  the  only  powers  which  contributed  towards  this 
great  armament :  the  electors  of  Cologne,  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  count 
Palatine,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats,  or  deceived  by  his  professions, 
remained  neuter.  Jonn  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Bareith,  and  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  Anspach,  though  both  early  convert  to  Lutheranism,  entered 
openly  into  the  emperor's  service,  under  pretext  of  having  obtained  his 
promise  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion ;  and  Maurice  of  Saxony 
soon  followed  their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the  amazing  rspidibr  wherewith 
they  had  assembled  them,  astonished  the  emperor,  and  mle(^  nim  with  the 
most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resist 
such  a  mighty  force.  Shut  up  in  Ratisbon,  a  town  of  no  great  strength, 
whose  inhabitants,  being  mostly  Lutherans,  would  have  been  more  ready 
to  betray  than  to  assist  him,  with  only  three  thousand  Spanish  foot,  who 
had  served  in  Hungary,  and  ab6ut  five  thousand  Germans  who  had  joined 
him^xHn  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  tne  approach  ot  such  a  formidaole  araiy,  which  he  could  not  ^htf  nor 
could  he  even  hope  to  retreat  from  it  in  safety.  The  pope's  troops,  though 
in  full  march  to  his  relief,  had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany ;  the 
forces  which  he  expected  fjx>m  the  Low-Countries  had  not  yet  be^n  to 
move,  and  were  even  far  from  being  complete.!  His  situation,  however, 
called  for  more  immediate  succour,  nor  did  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to 
wait  for  such  distant  auxiliaries,  with  whom  his  junction  was  so  precarious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles,  that  the  confederates  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil 
wars,  the  first  steps  are  commomy  taken  witn  much  timidi^^  and  hesitation. 
Men  are  solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  moderation  and 
equity;  they  strive  to  gain  partisans  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictly  to 
known  forms ;  nor  can  they  be  brought,  at  once,  to  violate  those  established 
institutions,  which  in  times  of  tranquillity  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
reverence ;  hende  their  proceedii^  are  often  teeble  or  dilatoiy,  when  they 
ought  to  be  most  vigorous  and  £cisive.  Influenced  by  those  considera- 
tions, which,  happily  for  the  peace  of  society,  operate  poWerfuUy  on  the 
human  mind,  the  confederates  could  not  think  of  throwing  off  that  allegiance 
which  they  owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their  arms  against 
him  without  one  solemn  appeal  more  to  his  candour,  and  t<7  the  impartial 
judgment  of  their  feUow-subjects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  [July  15],  and  a  manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Germany.  The  tenor  of  both  was  the  same.  They  represented  their  own 
conduct  with  regard  to  civil  affairs  as  dutiful  and  submissive ;  they  men- 
tioned the  inviolable  union  in  which  they  had  lived  with  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  the  many  and  recent  marks  of  his  good-will  and  gratitude  where- 
withal they  had  oeen  honoured ;  they  asserted  religion  to  oe  the  sole  cause 
of  the  violence  which  the  emperor  now  meditated  against  them  ;  and  in 
proof  of  thb  produced  many  arguments  to  convince  those  who  were  so 
weak  as  to  be  deceived  by  those  artifices  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
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Cfatfles,  though  in  such  a  perilous  situation  as  mig4it  have  inspired  ^ 
wi&k  moderate  sentiments,  appeared  as  inflexible  and  naughty  as  ithis  a&irt 
had  heen  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  onlj  repl j  to  me  address  and 
manifesto  oi  the  protestants,  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  empire  L^ulj 
tOly  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  •  Hesse,  theur  leaden, 
ttid  against  all  who  should  dare  to  assist  them.  Bj  this  sentence,  the 
ultimate  and  most  rigorous  one  which  the  German  junsprudence  has  pro- 
▼i^d  for  the  punishment  of  traitors,  or  enemies  to  their  countiy,  they  were 
declued  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  deprived  of  eveiy  privilege  which  they 
enjoyed  as  members  of  the  Germanic  body;  their  goods  were  confiscated ; 
their  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  it  became  not 
only  lawful  but  meritorious  to  invade  their  territories.  The  nobles,  and 
free  cities,  who  fiamed  or  perfected  the  constitution  of  the  German  govern- 
ment, had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  and  privileges  as  to 
trust  the  emperor  with  this  fonnidable  jurisdiction.  The  authority  of  a  diet 
of  the  empire  ought  to  have  been  interposed  before  any  of  its  members 
eould  be  put  unoer  the  ban.  But  Charles  overlooked  that  formality,  wcdl 
knowim^  mat,  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success,  there  would  remain 
none  wno  would  have  either  power  or  courage  to  call  in  question  what  he 
had  done.*  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his  sentence  against  the 
elector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt  from  the  established  church,  or  ibeir 
conduct  with  regard  to  religion ;  he  affected  to  assi^  for  it  reasons  purebf^ 
civil,  and  those  too  expressed  in  such  general  and  ambiguous  terms,  without 
specifying  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  their  suilt,  as  rendered  it  more 
nke  an  act  of  despotic  power  than  of  a  legal  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Nor 
was  it  altogether  irom  cnoice,  or  to  conceal  his  intentions,  that  Charies  had 
recourse  to  the  ambiguity  of  general  expressions  ;  but  he  durst  not  mention 
loo  particularly  the  causes  of  his  sentence,  as  every  action  which  he  could 
have  charged  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime,  might  have  been 
employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of  the  protestants  whom 
he  stiU  pretended  to  consider  as  faithful  subjects,  and  whom  it  would  have 
heen  extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust 

The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  hopes  of  accommodation  to  be  at 
an  end,  had  onfy  to  choose  whether  they  would  submit  without  reserve  to 
the  emperor's  will,  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They  were  not  desti- 
tute either  of  public  spirit,  or  of  resolution  to  make  the  proper  choice.  A 
lew  days  after  die  ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  they,  acccnding  to 
the  custom  of  that  age,  sent  a  herald  to  the  Imperial  camp,  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war  against  Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  ^ve  any  other 
title  than  that^f  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced  all  allegiance,  homa|;e, 
or  duty  which  lie  mieht  claim,  or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  to  him. 
But  previous  to  this  formality,  part  of  their  troops  had  begun  to  act  The 
command  of  a  considerable  bodjr  of  men  raised  by  the  city  of  Auesbuiig 
having  been  given  to  Sebastian  Schertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  by  the 
booty  that  he  had  got  when  the  Imperialists  plundered  Rome,  together 
with  the  merit  of  la^  service,  had  acguired  wealth  and  authority  which 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of^  the  German  nobles :  that  gallant 
yeteran  resolved,  before  he  joined  the  main  body  of  the  confederates,  to 
attempt  something  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  acKl  to  the  expectation  of 
his  countrymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were  hastening  towards  Tyrol,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  Germany  by  the  narrow  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains which  run  across  that  couj^^,  he  advanced  thither  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  seized  EhrenbeiJHd  Cufi&tein,  two  strong  castles  which 
commanded  the  principal  demS.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Inspruck,  by  gpetting  possession  of  which  he 
would  have  obliged  the  Italians  to  stop  ^ort,  and  with  a  small  body  of 
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men  could  have  resisted  all  Ihe  eflbrts  of  the  greatest  amies.  Cattjeako^ 
the  governor  of  Trent,  knowio^  what  a  fiaital  blow  this  would  he  to  the 
emperOTy  all  whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian  aux* 
iliaries  had  been  intercepted,  raised  a  few  troops  with  die  utmost  despatdiy 
and  threw  himself  into  the  town.  Schertel,  however,  did  not  abandon  (he 
enterprise,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  pisice,  when  the  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  Italians,  and  an  order  from  the  elector  and  land- 
grave obliged  him  to  desist.  By  his  retreat  the  passes  were  left  open, 
and  the  Iteuans  entered  Germany  without  any  opposition,  but  from  the  gar- 
risons which  Schertel  had  placed  in  Ehrenoeiig  and  Cu£&tein,  and  these, 
having  tk)  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered,  after  a  short  resistance.^ 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Schertel  the  only  error  of  which  the  confede- 
rates were  guiltv.  As  the  supreme  command  of  their  army  was  committed, 
in  terms  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of  SajK>ny  and  landgrave 
qf  Hesse  with  equal  power,  all  the  inconveniences  arising  £rom  a  divided 
and  co-ordinate  authority,  which  is  always  of  fatal  consequence  in  the 
i^>eration6  of  war,  were  immediately  felt.  The  elector,  tmnigh  intrepid 
In  his  own  nerson  to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  in  the  cause,  was 
slow  in  deliberatine,  uncertain  as  well  as  irresolute  in  his  determinations, 
and  constantly  preferred  measures  which  were  cautious  and  safe,  to  such 
as  were  bold  or  decisive.  The  land^ve,  of  a  more  active  and  enter- 
prising nature,  formed  all  his  resolutions  with  promptitude,  wished  to 
execute  them  with  spirit,  and  um'formly  preferred  such  measures  as  tended 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  Thui  their  maxims,  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  differed  as  widely  as  those  by  which  ihej 
were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it.  Such  perpetual  oxitrariety  in  their 
sentiments  ^ve  rise,  imperceptibly,  to  jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  contention. . 
These  multiplied  the  dissensions  flowing  from  the  incompatibility  of  their 
natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more  violent.  The  other  members  of 
the  league  considering  themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to  the 
electee  and  landgrave,  only  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  a  voluntaiy 
confederacy,  did  not  long  retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  who 
proceeded^ with  so  little  concord;  ana  the  numerous  army  of  the  protes- 
tants,  like  a  vast  machine  whose  parts  are  ill  compacted,  and  which  is 
destitute  of  any  power  sufficient  to  move  and  regulate  the  whole,  acted 
with  no  consistency,  vigour,  or  effect. 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that,  by  remsMar^  at  Ratisbon,  he  miefat 
lender  it  impossible  for  the  pope's  forces  to  join  him,  having  boldly 
advanced  to  Landshut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some  days  m 
deliberating  whether  it  was  proper  to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  neutral  prince.  When  at  last  they  surmounted  that 
scruple,  and  beean  to  mdve  towards  his  camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned 
the  design,  and  hastened  to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Charies  could 
leave  only  a  small  garrison.  By  this  time  the  papal  troops,  amountins^ 
fully  to  that  number  which  Paul  had  stipulated  to  fumbb,  had  reached 
Landshut,  and  were  soon  followed  by  six  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran 
band  stationed  in  Naples.  The  confederates,  after  ScbertePs  spirited  but 
ftiutless  expedition,  seem  to  have  permitted  these  forces  to  advance  unmo- 
lested to  the  place  oi  rendezvous,  without  any  attempt  to  attack  either 

*  flectoad.  lib.  U.  70.  Adrian!  bCoria  di  soxA  Tempi,  lib.  335.  Seekendorf,  tbe  indiutriooa 
author  of  Uke  ComnMntariui  Apologetieas  da  LuUienudatiio,  wbom  I  have  ao  kuig  and  lafely  fU. 
lowed  as  my  gokte  in  Ctennanaifaln,  was  a  descendant  fhm  Scheie  With  tbe  care  and  soUd* 
tode  of  s  Ooman,  who  was  himself  of  noble  birth,  Seekendorf  has  published  a  kmg  dignmAom 
eooceming  his  ancestor,  calculated  chieflT  to  stiow  how  Schertd  was  ennobled,  and  his  poatari^ 
allied  to  many  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  empire.  Among  other  curkNis  partlcularLha 
gires  OS  an  account  of  his  wealth,  the  diief  source  of  which  was  the  {rfunder  he  got  at  Rome.  Bla 
maded  estate  ak»e  was  scdd  by  his  grandsons  for  six  hundred  thousand  florins.  By  this  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  riches  amassed  by  the  Cendottitrif  or  commanders  of  meiMMiy  budf  111 
teti^    AtlbetaUngof  lome,  Schertel  waf  only  a capcafai.    Beckend, lib.  ii.  73. 
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ihem  or  the  emperor  separately,  or  to  prevent  their  junction.*  The  Impe 
nal  army  amounted  now  to  thirty-six  thousand  men,  and  was  still  mors 
formidal)le  by  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  troops,  than  by  their  num- 
ber. -Avila,  a  commendator  of  Alcantara,  who  had  been  present  in  all  the 
wars  carried  on  by  Charles,  and  had  seized  in  the  armies  which  gained 
the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which  conquered  Tunis,  and  invaded 
France,  gives  this  the  preference  to  any  military  force  he  had  ever  seen 
assembled.!  Octavio  Famese,  the  pope's  grandson,  assisted  by  the  ablest 
officers  formed  in  the  lon^  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  commanded 
the  Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  Famese,  accompanied 
him  as  a  papal  legate ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance  of  a 
religious  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with 
a  cross  carried  before  him,  and  to  publish  indulgences  wherever  he  came, 
to  all  who  should  give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the 
practice  in  the  crusades  against  the  infidels.  But  this  the  emperor  strictly 
prohibited,  as  inconsistent  with  all  the  declarations  which  he  nad  made  to 
the  Grermans  of  his  own  party ;  and  the  legate  perceiving^,  to  tiis  astonish- 
ment, that  the  exercise  oi  the  protestant  religion,  the  extirpation  of  which 
he  considered  as  the  sole  object  of  the  war,  was  publicly  permitted  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  disgust  to  Italy  .J 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  such  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  garrison  at-  Ratisbon,  that  the  confederates,  relinquishing 
all  hopes  of  redi^ii^  that  town,  marched  towards  Ingoldstadt  on  the 
Danube,  near  to  which  Churles  was  now  encamped.  They  exclaimed 
loudly  against  the  emperor's  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  in  havii^  called  in  foreigners  to  lay  waste  Germany, 
and  to  oppress  its  liberties.  As,  in  that  a^e,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
see  was  so  odious  to  the  protectants,  that  the  name  of  the  pope  atone  was 
sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror  at  any  enterprise  which  he  counte- 
nanced, and  to  raise  in  their  minds  the  blackest  suspicions,  it  came  to  be 
universally  believed  among  them,  that  Paul,  not  satisfied  with  attacking 
them  openly  by  force  of  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emissaries  all  over  Ger- 
many, to  set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines,  and  to  poison  the  wells 
and  fountains  of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was  extravagant  and 
frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
spread  among  them  only ;  even  the  leaders  of  the  party,  blinded  by  their 
prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  accused  the  pope  of 
havii^  employed  such  antichristian  and  diabolical  arts  against  them.§ 
These  sentiments  of  the  confederates  were  confirmed,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  papal  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing  too  rigorous 
towards  heretics  anathematized  by  the  church,  were  guilty-  of  great 
excesses  in  the  territories  of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  war,  by  mingline  with  it  all  the  cruelty  of  bigoted  zeal. 

The  first  operations  in  the  field,  however,  did  iwt  correspond  with  the 
violence  of  those  passions  which  animated  individuals.  The  emperor  had 
prudently  taken  the  resolution  of  avoiding  an  action  with  an  army  so  far 
superior  in  number,||  especially  as  he  foresaw  that  nothing  could  keep  a 
body  composed  of  so  many  and  such  dissimilar  members  from  falling  to 
pieces,  but  the  pressing  to  attack  it  with  an  inconsiderate  precipitancy. 
The  confederates,  though  it  was  no  less  evident  that  to  them  every 
moment's  delay  was  pernicious,  were  still  prevented  by  the  weakness  or 
division  of  their  leaders  from  exerting  that  vigour,  with  which  their  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their  soldiers,  ought  to  have  inspired  them. 
On  their  arrival  at  Ingoldstadt  [Aug.  29],  they  found  the  emperor  in  a 
camp  not  remaricable  for  strength,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  entrench- 

•  AdrUni  hlorla  dl  lool  Tempi,  Ub.  v.  340.  f  AvUa,  18.         t  P.  Paul.  191.         $  SleU. 
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roent.  Before  the  camp  lay  a  plam  of  such  extent,  a8  afforded  sofficient 
space  for  drawing  out  the  whole  army,  and  hringmg  it  to  act  at  once.  Eveiy 
consideration  should  have  determined  them  to  nave  seized  this  opportuni^ 
of  attacking  the  emperor ;  and  their  great  superiority  in  numbers,  the 
eagerness  oT  their  troops,  tc^^ether  with  tne  stability  of  toe  German  infantry 
in  pitched  battles,  afforded  them  the  most  probable  exi)ectation  of  victoir. 
The  land, have  uiged  this  with  g^at  warmth,  declaring  that  if  the  sole 
command  were  vested  in  him,  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  decide  by  one  general  action  the  fate  of  the  two  parties.  But 
the  elector,  reflectii^  on  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  conducted  by  the  best 
officers  of  the  age,  would  not  venture  upon  an  action,  which  ne  thought 
to  be  so  doubtful,  as  the  attackii^  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  ground 
which  they  themselyes  had  chosen,  and  while  covered  by  fortifications 
which,  though  imperfect,  would  a£R)rd  them  no  small  advantage  in  the 
combat.  Notwithstanding  his  hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed 
to  advance  towards  the  enemy's  camp  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  make  a 
trial  whether  by  that  insult,  and  by  a  furious  cannonade  which  they  began, 
they  could  draw  the  Imperialists  out  of  their  works.  But  the  emperor 
had  too  much  sagacity  to  fall  into  this  snare.  He  adhered  to  his  own 
system  with  inflexible  constancy ;  and  drawir^  up  his  soldiers  behind  their 
trenches,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  the  confederates  if  they 

,  should  venture  upon  an  assault,  calmly  waited  their  approach,  and  care- 
fully restrained  his  own  men  from  any  excursions  or  skirmishes  which 
mifi'ht  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Meanwhile  he  rode  along  the  linest 
and  addressing  the  troops  of  tne  different  nations  in  their  own  language, 
encouraged  them  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  Lis 
voice  and  countenance ;  he  exposed  himself  in  places  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  amidst  the  warmest  fire  of  the  enemy's  artilleiy,  the  most 
numerous  that  had  hitherto  been  brought  into  the  field  by  any  army. 
Roused  by  his  example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks;  it  was  thoitt;ht 
in£amous  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the  emperor  appeared  so 
intrepid ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  perceived,  that  theur  declining 
the  combat  at  present  was  not  the  effect  of^  timidity  in  their  general,  but 
the  result  of  a  well-grounded  caution.  The  confederates,  after  firing 
several  hours  on  the  Imperialists,  with  more  noise  and  terror  than  execu- 

'  tion,  seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  retned  to 
their  own  camp.  The  emperor  employed  the  night  with  such  di%ence  in 
stren^ening  nis  works,  that  the  confederates,  returning  to  the  cannonade 
next  day,  found  tUht,  though  they  had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon 
such  a  Sold  experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  with  advan- 

•    tage  was  los^* 

Afler  such  a  discoveiy  of  the  feebleness  or  irresolution  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  prudence  as  well  as  firmness  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  the  con- 
federates turned  their  whole  attention  towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a 
powerful  reinforcement  often  thousand  foot,  and  Tour  thousand  horse,  which 
the  count  de  Buren  was  bringing  to  the  emperor  from  the  Low-Countiies. 
But  though  that  general  had  to  traverse  such  an  extent  of  counti^ ;  though 
his  route  lay  throu^  the  territories  of  several  states  warmly  disposed  to 
favour  the  confederates ;  though  they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and 
by  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  easily  have  detached  a  force  suffi 
cient  to  overpower  him,  he  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  and  by  such  well 
concerted  movements,  while  they  opposed  him  with  such  remissness,  and 
80  little  militaiy  skill,  that  he  conducted  this  body  to  the  Imperial  camp 
without  any  lo65.t  [Sept.  10.1 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence, 
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Ibe  emperor  altered*  in  some  derite,  his  plan  of  openitiobSf  add  begin  to 
act  more  upoo  the  ofensiyey  thougb  be  still  avoided  a  battle  with  tiie  utmost 
industiT'.  He  made  himself  master  of  Neubiue,  Dillii^iiy  and  Dooawert 
on  the  Danube ;  of  Nordlingen,  and  several  omer  towns,  situated  on  the 
most  considerable  streams  which  fall  into  that  migh^  river.  By  this  he 
got  the  command  of  a  great  extent  of  countiyy  thouen  not  without  being 
obliged  to  engage  in  several  sharp  encounters,  of  which  the  success  was 
various,  nor  wimout  being  exposed  oflener  than  once,  to  the  danger  of 
being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner  the  whole  autumn  was  spent: 
neit&r  party  g^ned  any  remarkable  superiority  over  the  other,  ana 
nothirtf^  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  period.  The  emperor 
had  otten  foretold,  with  confidence,  that  discord  and  the  want  c^  money 
would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy  body,  whico 
tbe^  had  neither  abilities  to  guide,  nor  funds  to  support.*  Though  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction,  there 
was  no  prospect  of  that  event  being  at  hand.  But  he  himself  began  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  foraee  and  provisions :  even  the  catholic  provinces 
being  so  much  incensed  at  the  introduction  ot  foreigners  into  the  etnpire, 
that  they  fumtsbed  them  with  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  the  confede- 
rates  aliounded  with  a  profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their 
friends  in  the  a(]yacent  countries  poured  in  with  the  utmost  liberality  and 
good-will.  Great  numbers  of  the  Italians  abd  Spaniards,  unaccustomed 
to  the  food  or  climate  of  Germany,  were  become  unfit  for  service  throt^ 
sickness.!  Considerable  arrears  were  now  due  to  the  troops,  who  had 
scarcely  received  any  money  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the 
emperor,  experiencing  on  this,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  that  his 
jurisdiction  was  more  extensive  than  his  revenues,  and  that  the-  former 
enabled  him  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of  soldiers,  than  the  latter  were 
sufficient  to  support.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  bis  army  in  the  field ;  some  of  his  ablest  generals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  he  usually  was  in  the  pro- 
secution of  every  measure,  advisir^  him  to  disperse  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters.  But  as  the  arguments  against  any  plan  which  he  nad  adopted, 
rarely  made  much.impression  upon  the  emperor,  he  paid  no  regard  to  their 
opinion,  and  determined  to  continue  his  efforts  in  oraer  to  weaiy  out  the 
confederates ;  being  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  obl^  them  to 
separate,  there  was  little  probability  of  their  uniting  aj^in  in  a  body  .J 
Still,  however,  it  remainea  a  doubtful  point,  whether  his  steadiness  was 
most  likely  to  fail,  or  their  zeal  to  be  exhausted.  It  was  still  uncertain 
which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces,  wuold  give  th<?  superiority  to  the 
other ;  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the  contest*  aod  occasion^  a 
fatal  reverse  in  the  affairs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  emperor's  confi- 
dence, by  the  arts  which  have  already  been  described,  no  sooner  saw  hos- 
tilities ready  to  break  out  between  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  and  that 
monarch,  than  vast  prospects  of  ambition  began  to  open  upon  him.  That 
portion  of  Saxony,  which  descended  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  was  far  from 
satis^inghis  aspiring  mind ;  and  be  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach 
<^  civil  war,  as,  amidst  the  revolutions  and  convulsions  occasicmed  by  it, 
c^>portunities  of  acquiring  additional  power  or  dignity,  which  at  other 
times  are  sought  in  vain,  present  themselves  to  an  enterprising  spirit.  As 
be  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  two  contemling parties, 
and  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did  not  hesitate  long  in  determining 
on  which  side  the  ^atest  advantages  were  to  be  expected.  Having 
revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and  having  taken  his  final  — 

r 
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lutioD  of  joining  the  emperor,  be  prudently  determined  to  declare  early  m 
his  farour ;  that  by  the  merit  of  this,  he  might  acquire  a  title  to  a  piopoi^ 
tional  recompense.  With  this  view,  he  had  repaired  to  Ratnbon  in  the 
month  of  May,  under  pretext  of  attending  the  diet ;  and  af)er  many  con- 
ferences with  Ch^es  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  mysterious  secrecy^ 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  wl^ich  be  en^aiged  to  concur  in  assisting  the  «BDperor, 
as  a  faithful  subject ;  and  Charles,  in  return,  stipulated  to  JSestow  on  him 
all  the  spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  digm'ties  as  well  as  territories.* 
History  hardly  records  any  treaty  that  can  be  considered  as  a  more  mani- 
fest Wolation  <^  the  most  powerful  principles  which  ought  to  influence 
human  actions.  Maurice,  a  professed  protestant,  at  a  time  when  the  belief 
of  religion,  as^  well  as  zeal  for  its  interests,  took  strong  possession  <^  every 
mind,  binos  hinaself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towaras  canying  on  a  war 
which  had  manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  extirpation  of  the  protestant 
doctrines.  He  engages  to  take  arms  against  hb  father-in-law,  and  to  strip 
his  nearest  relation  of  his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious 
friend  against  a  known  benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both 
neat  and  recent.  Nor  was  the  prinq^  who  ventured  upon  all  this,  one  of 
those  audacious  fjoliticians,  who,  provided  they  can  accomplbh  their  ends, 
and  secure  their  interest,  avowedly  disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations, 
and  gloiy  in  contemning  whatever  b  honourable  or  decent.  Maurice's 
conduct,  if  the  whole  must  be  ascribed  to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  ma»- 
teriy;  be  executed  hb  plan  in  all  its  parte,  and  yet  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve, in  eveiy  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance  of  what  was  fair,  and 
virtuous,  and  laudable.  It  b  probable,  from  his  subsequent  behaviour, 
that,  with  rmird  to  the  protestant  religion  at  least,  hb  intentions  were 
upright,  that  ne  fondly  trusted  to  the  emperor's  promises  for  its  security, 
but  thati  according  to  the  fate  of  all  who  refine  too  much  in  policy,  and 
who  tread  in  dark  and  crooked  paths  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  he 
himself  was,  in  some  degree,  deceived. 

Hb  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  ei^agements  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  emperor  closely  concealed:  and  so  perfect  a  master 
was  he  in  the  art  of  dissunulat^on,  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding 
hb  declining  all  connections  with  them,  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in 
paying  court  to  the  emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of 
nb  designs.  Even  the  elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  to  join  his  associates,  committed  hb  dominions  to 
Maurice*s  protecticm,  which  he,  with  an  insidious  appearance  of  fin'end- 
ship,  readily  undertook.!  But  scarcely  had  the  elector  taken  the  field, 
when  Maurice  began  to  consult  privately  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
how  to  invade  those  very  territories,  with  the  defence  of  which  he  was 
intrusted.  Soon  af^er,  the  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  ban 
denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgrave.  As  he  was  next  heir  to  the 
former,  and  particularly  interested  in  preventing  strangers  fix>m  getting  hb 
dominions  into  their  possession,  Charles  required  him,  not  only  for  hb  own 
sake,  but  upon  the  all^^tance  and  duty  which  he  owed  to  ffae  head  of  the 
empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  m  his  hands  the  forfeited  estates  of 
fte  elector ;  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  neglected  to  ob^ 
these  commands,  he  should  be  held  a»accessaiy  to  the  crimes  of  hb  kins- 
man, and  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment.} 

Thb  artifice,  which  it  b  probable  Maurice  himself  suggested,  was 
emi^oyed  by  him  in  order  that  hb  conduct  towards  the  electee  might  seem 
a  matter  oTnecessity  but  not  of  choice,  an  act  of  obedience  to  hb  superior, 
rather  dian  a  voluntaiy  invaskm  of  the  rights  of  hb  kinsman  aiKi  ally. 
fiut  in  Older  to  give  some  more  specious  appearance  to  thb  thin  veil  with 
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which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his  ambition,  he,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Batisbony  had  called  together  the  states  of  his  countiy ;  and  representing 
to  them  tfiat  a  civil  war  between  the  emperor  and  confederates  of 
Smalkalde  was  now  become  unavoidable,  desired  their  advice  with  regani 
to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that  event.  They  Having  been  pre- 
pared, no  doubt,  and  tutored  beforehand,  and  being'  desirous  of  gratifying 
their  prince,  whom  they  esteemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave  such  counsel  as 
they  knew  would  be  most  agreeable ;  advising  him  to  ofier  his  mediation 
towards  reconciling  the  contending  parties ;  but  if  that  were  rejected,  and 
he  could  obtain  proper  security  for  the  protestant  religion,  they  delivered 
it  as  their  opinion,  that,  in  all  other  points,  he  oug[ht  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  emperor.  Upon  receivinc^  the  Imperial  rescript,  together  with  the  ban 
against  the  elector  and  lanograve,  Maurice  summoned  the  states  of  his 
country  a  second  time ;  he  laid  before  them  the  orders  which  he  had 
^Deceived,  and  mentioned  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in 
case  of  disobedience  ;  he  accjuainted  them,  that  the  confederates  had 
refused  to  admit  of  his  mediation,  and  that  the  emperor  had  given  him  the 
most  satisfactoiy  declarations  with  i^i^rd  to  religion ;  he  pointed  out  his 
own  interest  in  securii^  possession  of  the  electoral  dominions,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  allowing  strai^rs  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony ; 
"and  upon  the  whole,  as  the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects 
no  less  than  himself,  he  desired  to  know  their  sentiments,  how  he  should 
steer  in  that  difficult  and  arduous  conjuncture.  The  states,  no  less  obse- 
quious and  complaisant  than  formerly,  professing  their  own  reliance  on  the 
emperor's  promises  as  a  perfect  security  for  their  religion,  proposed  that, 
before  he  had  recourse  to  more  violent  methods,  they  would  write  to  the 
elector,  exhorting  him,  as  the  best  means,  not  only  of  appeasing  the  em- 

Eeror,  but  of  preventing  his  dominions  from  beinc  seized  by  Torei^  or 
ostile  powers,  to  give  hb  consent  that  Maurice  should  take  possession  of 
them  quietly  and  without  opposition*  Maurice  himself  seconded  their 
aiguments  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  father-in-law.  Such  an  extrava- 
gant proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  which  it 
deserved.  The  landgrave,  in  return  toJMaurice,  taxed  him  with  his 
treacheiT  and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
indebted. ;  he  treated  with  contempt  his  affectation  of  executing  the  Impe- 
rial ban,  which  he  could  not  but  know  to  be  altoc;edier  void  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  had  been  issued ;  he  besought 
him,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  blinded  by  ambition,  as  to  forget 
the  obli^tions  of  honour  and  firiendship,  or  to  betray  the  protestant  religion, 
the  extirpation  of  which  oul  of  Germany,  even  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Dope  himself,  was  the  great  object  of  the  present  war.* 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  his 
plan  by  reproaches  or  ars;uments.  Nothine  now  remained  but  to  execute 
with  vigour,  what  he  himerto  carried  on  by  artifice  and  dissimulation. 
Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtlety  in  contrivance. 
Having  assembled  about  twelve  thousand  men,  he  suddenly  invaded  one 
part  of  the  electoral  provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed 
of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other.  Maurice,  in  two  sharp 
encounters,  defeated  the  troops  which  the  elector  had  left  to  euard  his 
countiy ;  and  improving  these  advantages  to  the  utmost,  macfe  himself 
master  of  all  the  electorate,  except  Wittembeij^,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach, 
which  beii^  places  of  considerable  strength,  and  defended  by  sufficient 
garrisons,  refused  to  open  their  gates.  The  news  of  these  rapid  conquests 
soon  reached  the  Imperial  and  confederate  camps.  In  the  former,  satis- 
faction with  an  event,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  productive  of  the 
most  important  consequences,  was  expressed  by  eveiy  possible  demoo- 
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stration  of  joy.  The  latter  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The 
name  of  Mfanrice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an  apostate  from  reli- 
giooy  a  betrayer  of  the  German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most 
sacred  and  natural  ties.  Eveiy  thin^  that  the  ra^  or  invention  of  the 
party  could  suggest,  in  order  to  blacken  and  render  nim  odious,  invectives, 
satires,  and  lampoons,  the  furious  declamations  of  their  preachers,  together 
with  the  rude  wit  of  their  authors,  were  all  employed  against  him. 
While  he,  confiding  in  the  arts  which  he  had  so  long  practised,  as  if  his 
actions  could  have  admitted  of  any  serious  justification,  published  a  mani- 
festo, containing  the  same  frivolous  reasons  for  his  conduct,  which  he  had 
formerly  alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  land- 
grave.* 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  inteUigence  of  Maurice's  motions,  proposed 
to  return  home  with  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  tne  depu- 
ties of  the  league,  assembled  at  Ulm,  prevailed  on  him,  at  that  time,  to 
remain  with  the  army,  ^and  to  prefer  the  success  of  the  common  cause  be- 
fore the  security  of  nis  own  dominions.  At  length  the  sufferings  and  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects  increased  so  much,  that  he  discovered  the  utmost 
mipatience  to  set  out,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of 
Maurice,  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians^  who,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  that  licentious  and  merciless  species  of^  war  which  was  thoueht 
lawful  against  the  Turks,  committed,  wherever  they  came,  the  wil(kst 
acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire  of  the  elector  was  so  natural 
and  so  warmly  urged,  that  the  deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully  sensible  of 
the  'unhappy  consequences  of  dividing  their  a!rmy,  durst  not  refuse  their 
consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to  grant  it.  In  this  perplexitjr,  they  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  at  Giei^en,  on  the  Brenz,  in  order  to  con- 
sult their  constituents.  Nor  were  they  less  at  a  loss  what  to  determine  in 
this  pressii^  emeigence.  But,  afler  having  considered  seriously  the  open 
desertion  of  some  of  their  allies ;  the  scandalous  lukeTwmness  of  others, 
who  had  hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  ww ;  the  intolerable 
load  which  had  fidlen  of  consequence  upon  such  members  as  were  most 
zealous  for  the  cause,  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements ;  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  aU  their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign  aia;  the  unusual  lei^;th  of 
the  campaign  ;  the  rigour  of  the  season  ;  together  with  the  great  number 
of  soldiers,  and  even  officers,  who  had  quitted  the  service  on  that  account ; 
they  concluded  that  nothing  could  save  them,  but  either  the  brining  the 
contest  to  the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle,  by  attacking  the  imperial 
anny,  or  an  accommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charles  by  a 
treaty..  Such  was  the  despondency  and  dejection  which  now  oppressed 
the  party,  that  of  these  two  they  chose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly, 
empowerii^  a  minister  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbui^  to  propound  over- 
tures of  peace  in  their  name  to  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charies  perceive  this  haughty  confederacy  which  had  so 
lately  threatened  to  drive  -him  fHit  of  Germany,  condescending  to  make 
the  nrst  advances  towards  an  agreement,  than  concluduig  their  spirit  to  be 
gone,  or  their  union  to  be  broken,  he  immediately  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
conqueror  ^  and,  as  if  they  had  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would  not  hear 
of  a  n^otiation,  but  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should  pre- 
viously ^ve  up  himself  and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  disposal.! 
As  nothing  more  intolerable  or  i^;nominious  could  have  been  prescribed, 
even  in  tl^  worst  situation  of  their  afi^irs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  propo- 
sition should  be  rejected  by  a  party,  which  was  rather  humbled  and  his- 
concerted  than  subdued.  JBut  tlnni^h  they  refused  to  submit  tamely  to 
the  emperor's  will,  they  wanted  spirit  to  pursue  the  only  plan  which  could 
have  preserved  their  independence  ;  and  forgetting  that  it  was  the  union 
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of  their  troops  in  one  Ixxlj  which  had  hiAerto  rendered  the  confederacy j 
formidahle,  and  had  more  than  once  oUiged  the  Imperialists  to  *Jiii^  of 
quitting  the  field,  the^  inconsiderately  abandoned  their  advantage,  whichy 
in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony,  would  still  have  kept  the  emperor  in 
awe  ;  and  yielding  to  the  elector  s  entreaties,  consented  to  his  proposal  of 
dividing  the  army.  Nine  thousand  men  were  left  in  thn  dutchy  of  Wur- 
temberg,  in  order  to  protect  that  province,,  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Germany ;  a  considerable  bcnly  marched  with  the  elector  towards 
Saxony ;  but  the  greater  part  returned  with  their  respective  leaders  into 
their  own  countries,  and  were  dispersed  there.* 

The  moment  that  the  troops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased  to  be 
the  object  of  terror ;  and  the  members  of  it,  who,  while  they  composed 
part  ot  a  great  body,  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  security, 
began  to  tremble  when  they  reflected  that  they  now  stood  exposed  sineiy 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  emperor's  vengeance.  Charles  aid  not  allow 
diem  leisure  to  recover  horn  their  consternation,  or  to  form  any  new 
schemes  of  union.  As  soon  as  the  confederates  b^^n  to  retire,  he  put  his 
army  in  motion,  and  though  it  was  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  resolved 
to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  that  favourable  juncture 
for  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  Some  small  towns  in  which  the  pro- 
testants  had  left  s^rrisons,  immediately  opened  their  gates.  Noriingen, 
Rotenberg,  and  Hall,  Imperial  cities,  submitted  soon  after.  Though 
Charles  could  not  prevent  the  elector  fipom  levying,  as  he  retreated,  large 
contributions  upon  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  aooot  of  Fulda,  and  other 
ecclesiastic&t  this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  submission  of  Ulm,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia,  highly  distingubhed  by  its  zeal  for  the 
Smalkaldic  league.  As  soon  as  an  example  was  set  of  deserting  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  instantly  impatient  to  follow 
it,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  gettirig  the  start  of  them  in  returning 
to  their  duty,  sh^d,  on  that  account,  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  The 
elector  Palatine^  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  professions  of 
neutrality,  had,  very  preposterously,  sent  to  the  confederates  Tour  hundred 
horse,  a  body  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to  their 
strength,  but  great  enoue^h  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  empe- 
ror, made  his  acknowledgments  in  the  most  abject  manner.  The  inhaoit- 
anls  of  Augsburg,  shaken  by  so  many  instances  of  apostacr^,  expelled  the 
brave  Schertel  out  of  their  city,  and  accepted  such  conditions  as  the  em- 
peror was  pleased  to  erant  them. 

1547.  J  The  duke  ofWurtembeig,  though  amoiu^  the  first  who  had  ofifered 
to  submit,  was  obli^d  to  sue  for  i)ardon  on  his  knees ;  ai)d  even  after  this 
mortifying  humiliation,  obtained  it  with  difficulty .|  Memmii^n,  and 
other  free  cities  in  Suabia,  being  now  abandoned  by  all  their  former  asso- 
ciates, found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  Own  safety,  by  throwing 
themselves  on  the  emperor's  mercy.  Strasburg  and  Frankiort  on  the 
Maine,  cities  far  remote  from  the  seat^of  danger,  discovered  no  greater 
steadiness  than  those  which  lay  more  exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy,  lately 
so  powerful  as  to  shake  the  Imperial  throne,  fell  to  pieces^  and  was  dis- 
solved  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks ;  hardly  any  member  of  that  formida- 
ble combination  now  remaining  in  arms,  but  the  elector  and  landj^ve, 
whom  the  emperor,  having  from  the  beginning  maiked  out  as  tiie  victims 
of  his  vengeance,  was  at  no  i>ains  to  oner  terms  of  reconciliation.  Nor 
did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a  generous  and  unconditional 
pardon*  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  he  treated  them  both  widi 
naughtiness  and  rigour.  All  the  pnnces  in  person,  and  the  cities  by  their 
deputies,  were  compelled  to  implore  mercy  \n  the  humble  posture  of  sup- 
pUcants.    As  the  emperor  laboured  under  great  difficulties  firora  the  want 
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of  mopeyy  he  imposed  heayy  fines  iroon  them,  which  he  levied  with  most 
rapacious  exactness.  The  duke  of  Wurtemberff  paid  three  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns ;  the  city  <^  Au^huig  a  hundre(>and  fifty  thousand ;  Ulm 
a  hundred  diousand ;  Frankfort  eighty  thousand ;  Memmin^en  ^^  thou- 
sand ;^  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  ahilities,  or  their  different  demes 
of  ruilt.  The^  were  obliged,  besides,  to  renounce  the  le^^e  of  Smal- 
kaide ;  to  fiimish  assistance,  if  required,  towards  ezecutirKr  the  Imperial 
ban  against  the  elector  and  landgrave ;  to  ^ve  up  their  artilleiy  and  war- 
like stores  to  the  emperor ;  to  admit  prisons  mto  their  principal  cities 
and  places  c^  strength ;  and,  in  this  disarmed  and  dependent  situation,  to 
expect  the  final  award  which  the  emperor  should  think  proper  to  pro- 
nounce when  the  war  came  to  an  issue.*  But  amidst  the  great  varieftr  of 
articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  this  occasion,  he  in  conformity  to  his  original 
plan,  took  care  that  nothing  relating  to  religion  should  be  inserted ;  and  to 
such  a  degree  were  the  confederates  humbled  or  overawed,  that  forgetting 
the  seal  which  had  so  long  animated  them,  they  were  solicitous  only  about 
their  own  safety,  without  venturir^  to  insist  on  a  point,  the  mention  of 
which  they  saw  the  emperor  avoiding  with  so  much*  industry.  The  inha- 
bitants of  xtfemming[en  alone  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  procure  a  pio- 
mise  of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were  checked  so 
severeh'  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  that  they  instantly  fell  fi'om  their 
demand.  / 

The  elector  of  Colo^,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  of  excom- 
mumcatKHi  issued  a^inst  him  by  the  pope.  Chimes  had  hitherto  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal  see,  being  now  required  by 
the  emperor  to  submit  to  the  censures  of  the  church,  this  virtuous  and  disin- 
terested prelate,  unwilling  to  expose  his  subjects  to  the  miseries  of  war  on 
his  own  account,  voluntanly  resigned  that  high  dignity  [Jan.  26l.  With  a 
moderation  becoming  his  a^  and  character,  he  chose  to  eqjoy  truth,  together 
with  the  exercise  ot  his  religion,  m  the  retirement  of  a  pnvate  life,  rather 
than  to  disturb  society  by  engaging  in  a  doubtfiil  and  violent  struggle  in 
order  to  retain  his  office.t 

During  these  transactions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  reached  the  firontiers  of 
his  ooanti^  unmolested.  As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the 
army  which  accompanied  hhn,  he  in  a  short  time,  not  only  recovered 
possession  of  his  own  territories,  but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  bis  rival 
of  all  that  belonged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  which,  beine 
towns  of  some  strene;th,  could  not  he  suddenly  reduced.  Maurice,  obl%ed 
to  quit  the  field,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  desps^ched  courier 
after  courier  to  the  emperor,  representii^  his  dangerous  situation,  and  soli- 
citktt[  him  with  the  most  earnest  importunity  to  march  immediately  to  hk 
relieT.  But  Charies,  busy  at  that  tjme  in  prescribing  tenns  to  such  members 
of  the  league  as  were  daily  returning  to  tneir  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  detach  Albert  marquis  of  Brandenburg-Anspach  with  three  thousand  men 
to  his  assistance.  Albert,  though  an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was 
onexpectedly  siuprised  by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  his  troops,  dis- 
persed the  remainder,  ana  took  him  prisoner.^  Maurice  continued  as  much 
exposed  as  formeriy ;  and  if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  the 
oppcMiora^  which  presented  itself,  his  ruin  must  have  been  immediate  and 
imavoidabfe.  But  the  elector,  no  less  slow  and  dilatcny  when  invested 
with  the  sole  command,  than  he  had  been  formerly  when  joined  in  autho- 
rity with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  proof  of  militaiy  activity  but  in  this 
enterprise  against  Albert.  Instead  of  marching  dire<^  towards  Maurice, 
whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally  had  greatly  alarmed,  he  inconsiderately  listei^ 
to  orertoes  of  accommoaation,  which  his  artfiil  antagomst  proposed  wifli 
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DO  other  intentioa  tfaao  to  amuse  him,  and  to  slacken  the  Tigour  of  his 
(^rations. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  postme  of  the  emperor's  afiairs,  that  he  could  not 
march  instantly  to  the  reUef  of  his  ally.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  the 
confederate  army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  himself  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
a  superfluous  number  of  troops,  had  dismissed  the  count  of  Buren  with  his 
Flemings,*  imagining  that  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  together  with  the 
papal  forces,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  crush  any  degree  of  vigour  that 
yet  remained  among  the  members  of  the  league,  but  Paul,  growing  wise 
too  late,  began  now  to  discern  the  imprudence  of  that  measure  from  which 
the  more  sagacious  Venetians  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
had  broken  a  combination  that  appeared  no  less  firm  than  powerful,  opened 
his  eyes  at  length,  and  made  him  not  only  forget  at  once  all  the  advantages 
which  he  had  expected  from  such  a  complete  triumph  over  heresy,  but 
placed,  in  the  strongest  light,  his  own  impolitic  conduct,  in  having  contri* 
Duted  towards  acquirii^  for  Charles  such  an  immense  increase  of  power,  as 
would  enable  him,  ai^er  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany,  to  give  law 
with  absolute  authority  to  all  the  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  he  per- 
ceived his  error,  he  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Without  givii^  the  emperor 
any  warm'ng  of  his  intention,  he  ordered  Famese,  his  granc&on,  to  return 
instantly  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  at  the  same 
time  recalled  the  license  which  he  had  granted  Charles,  of  appropriating 
to  his  own  use  a  laige  share  of  the  church  lands  in  Spain.  He  was  not 
destitute  of  pretences  to  justify  this  abrupt  desertion  of  his  ally.  The  term 
of  six  months,  during  which  the  stipulations  in  their  treaty  were  to  continue 
in  force,  was  now  expired ;  the  league,  in  opposition  to  wnich  their  alliance 
had  been  franied,  seemed  to  be  entirely  dissipated  ;  Charles,  in  all  his 
negotiations  with  the  princes  and  cities  which  had  submitted  to  his  wiU, 
had  neither  consulted  the  pope,  nor  had  allotted  him  any  part  of  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  made,  nor  had  allowed  him  any  share  in  the  vast 
contributions  which  he  had  raised.  He  had  not  even  made  any  provision 
for  the  suppressionof  heresy,  (»r  the  re -establishment  of  the  catholic  religion, 
which  were  Paul's  chief  inducements  to  bestow  the  treasures  of  the  church 
so  liberally  in  canyii^  on  the  war'.  These  colours,  however  specious,  did 
not  cenceal  from  the  emperor  that  secret  jealousy  which  was  the  true 
motive  of  the  pope's  conduct.  But  as  Paul's  orders  with  regard  to  the 
march  of  his  troops  were  no  less  peremptory  than  unexpected,  it  was 
impossible  tQ  prevent  their  retreat  Charles  exclaimed  loudly  against  his 
treachery,  in  abandonii^  him  so  unseasonably,  while  he  was  prosecutii^  a 
war  undertaken  in  obe£ence  to  the  papal  injunctions,  and  finom  which,  it 
successful,  so  much  honour  and  advantage  would  redound  to  the  church. 
To  complaints  he  added  threats  and  expostulations.  But  Paul  remained 
inflexible ;  his  troops  continued  their  march  towards  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  in  an  elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct, 
he  discovered  new  and  more  manifest  symptoms  of  alienation  from  the 
emperor,  together  with  a  deep  rooted  dread  of  his  power.f  Charles, 
weakened  by  the  withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which 
was  already  much  diminished  by  the  number  of  garrisons  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  into  the  towns  which  had  capitulated,  found  it  neces- 
saiy  to  recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies,  before  he  could  venture  to  march 
in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  not  have  failed  of  attracting 
such  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  his  service  from  all  the  extensive  territories 
now  subiect  to  his  authority,  as  must  soon  have  put  him  in  a  condition  of 
taking  the  field  against  the  elector ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption  of 
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a  coDBpiracy  at  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  great  reyolutioDS  which  dial  event, 
extremely  mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend,  obl^^ed 
him  to  avoid  entangling  himself  in  new  operations  in  Grermany,  until  he 
had  fullv  discovered  its  source  and  tendency.  The  form  of  government 
which  bad  been  established  in  Genoa,  at  tne  time  when  Andrew  Dona  1 

restored  liberty  to  his  country,  though  calculated  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  former  dissensions,  and  received  at  first  with  eager  approbation,  did  not« 
after  a  trial  of  near  twenty  years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to  those  turbu-  i 

lent  and  factious  republicans.  As  the  entire  administration  of  af&irs  was 
DOW  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of  noble  families,  many,  envying  them 
that  nre-eminence,  wished  for  the  restitution  of  a  popular  government,  to 
whicn  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  though  all  reverenced  the  disinter- 
ested virtue  of  Doria,  and  admired  his  talents,  not  a  few  were  jealous  of 
that  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  councils  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  a^,  however,  his  moderation,  and  his  love  of  liberty,  afibrded  ample  i 

secunty  to  his  countrymen  that  he  would  not  abuse  his  power,  nor  stain 
the  close  of  his  days  oy  attempting  to  overturn  that  fabnc,  which  it  had 
been  the  labour  and  pride  of  his  life  to  erect.  But  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence which  in  his  hands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  would  prove 
destructive,  if  usurped  by  any  citizen  of  greater  ambition,  or  less  virtue. 
A  citizen  ot  this  dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pretensions, 
and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Giannetino  Doria,  whom  his  grand 
uncle  Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  hb  private  fortune,  aimed  likewise 
at  being  his  successor  in  power.  His  temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  over- 
bearing to  such  a  denee  as  would  hardly  have  b^n  tolerated  in  one  born 
to  reign,  was  altogether  unsupportable  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The 
more  sa^cious  among  the  Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the 
enemy  oif  those  liberties  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  his  uncle.  While 
Andrew  himself^  blinded  by  that  violent  and  undisceming  affection  which 
persons  in  advanced  age  ouen  contract  for  the  younger  members  of  their* 
family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indulgence  with  whicn  he  treated  him ;  seeming 
less  solicitous  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth 
than  to  aggrandize  that  undeservinjE^  kinsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Dona's  designs,  or  lyhatever  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  of  acuninistration  in  the  commonwealth,  these  circumstances 
might  have  occasioned,  they  would  have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothing 
more  than  murmurines  and  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco  count  of 
Lavagna,  observing  this  growing  disgust,  had  not  been  encouraged  by  it 
to  attempt  one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  history.  That  youi^ 
nobleman,  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possesse(^ 
in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualities  which  win  upon  the  human  heart, 
which  command  respect,  or  secure  attachment.  He  was  graceful  and 
majestic  in  his  person ;  magnificent  even  to  profiision ;  of  a  generosity  that 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
strangers ;  of  an  insinuating  addiess,  gentle  manners,  and  a  flowing  a£&bility. 
But  under  the  appearance  of  these  virtues,  which  seemed  to  form  him  tor 
enjoying  and  aaomin^  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the  dispositions  which 
marK  men  out  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  most  dangerous  and  dark  conspi- 
racies ;  an  insatiable  and  restless  ambition,  a  courage  unacquainted  with 
fear,  and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Suoi  a  temper  could  ill 
brook  that  station  of  inferiority,  wherein  he  was  placed  in  the  republic ; 
and  as  he  envied  the  power  which  the  elder  Dona  had  acquired,  ne  was 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts  of  its  descending,  like  an  hereditaiy 
possession,  to  (xiannetino.  These  various  passions,  preying  with  violence 
on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturning 
that  domination  to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  thisy  he  thought  at  first 
of  formiog  a  connection  with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  the  Freoch 
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andbassador  at  Rome ;  and  after  expelling  Doria,  toge&er  vnlk  the  bn- 
perial  hcldonf  by  his  assistance,  he  oneied  to  put  the  republic  once  more 
under  ibe  protection  of  that  OKXiarch,  hoinng  in  retiim  for  that  serrice  to 
be  intrustea  with  the  principal  share  in  the  administration  <^  ffOYeTDment* 
But  hayinfi^  commmiicated  nis  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  a»&dants,  fiom 
whom  he  Kept  nothing  secret,  Verrina,  the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  des- 
perate fortune,  capable  alike  of  advising  and  executing  the  most  audacious 
deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnestness  against  the  folly  of  exposing  himself 
to  the  most  imminent^danger,  while  he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the 
fruits  of  his  success ;  and  exhorted  him  warmly  to  aim  himself  at  that  pre* 
eminence  in  his  country,  to  which  he  was  destined- by  his  illustrious  burth. 
Was  called  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  wouli  be  raised  by^  the 
zeal  of  his  friends.    This  discourse  opened  sudi  great  prospects  to  FiescOy 
and  80  suitable  to  his  genius,  that  abandoning  nis  own  plan,  he  eagerly 
adopted  that  of  Verrina.    The  other  persons  present,  though  sensible  of 
the  hazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  did  not  choose  to  condemn  what 
their  patron  had  so  warmly  approved.    It  was  instantly  resolved,  in  this 
daik  cabal,  to  assassinate  the  two  Dorias,  as  well  as  the  principal  persons 
of  their  party,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  government,  and  to 
place  Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.    Time,  however,  and  pre- 
parations were  requisite  to  ripen  such  a  design  for  execution :  and  while 
he  was  employed  in  canying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  it  his  chief  care  to 
guard  against  eveiy  thing  that  might  betray  his  secret,  or  create  suspicion. 
The  di^ise  he  assumed,  was  of  all  others  the  most  impenetrable.    He 
seemed  to  be  abandoned  entire]3r  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.    A  perpetual 
gayety,  diversified  by  the  pursuit  of  all  the  amusements  in  whicn  persons 
of  his  ajge  and  rank  are  apt  to  delight,  engrossed,  in  appearance,  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  thoughts.    But  amidst  ims  huny  of  dissipation,  he  prose- 
cuted his  plan  with  the  most  cool  attention,  neither  retarding  the  desi^by 
a  timid  hesitation,  nor  precipitating  the  execution  by  an  excess  of  impatience. 
He  continued  bis  correspondence  with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 
though  without  conmiunicating  to  him  his  real  intentions,  that  by  his  means 
he  mig^t  secure  the  protection  of  the  French  arms,  if  hereafter  he  should 
find  it  necestaiy  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid.    He  entered  into  a  dose  con- 
federacy with  Famese  duke  of  Parma,  who,  being  di^usted  with  the  em- 
peror for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  that  dutchy,  was  eager  to 
promote  any  measure  that  tended  to  diminish  his  influence  in  Italy,  or  to 
ruin  a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  of  Doria.    Being  sensible 
that,  in  a  maritime  state,  the  acquisition  of  naval  power  was  what  he  ouf  ht 
chiefly  to  aim  at^  he  purchased  four  galleys  from  the  pope,  vdio  probably 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  design  which  he  had  formied,  and  did  not 
disapprove  of  it.    Under  colour  of  fitting  up  one  of  these  galleys  to  sail 
on  a  cruise  against  the  Turks,  he  not  only  assembled  a  good  number  of  his 
own  vassals,  out  engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers,  whom  the 
truce  between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had  deprived  of  their  usual  occu- 
pation smd  subsistence. 

While  Fiesco  was  taking  these  important  steps,  he  preserved  so  ad- 
mirably his  usual  appearance  of  being  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  paid  court  with  such  artful  address  to  the  two  Dorias,  as 
imposed  not  only  on  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind  of  Andrew,  but 
deceived  Giannetino,  who,  conscious  of  hb  own  criminal  intentions,  was 
more  apt  to  distrust  the  designs  of  others.  So  many  instruments  being 
now  prepared,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  strike  the  blow.  Various 
consultations  were  held  by  Fiesco  with  his  confidants,  in  order  to  settle 
the  manner  of  dcnng  it  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  effect.    At  first,  tbey 

Sroposed  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  their  chief  adherents,  during  the  cele- 
ration  of  high  mass  in  the  principal  church ;  but,  as  Andrew  was  often 
absiait  from  religkHis  solemnities  on  account  of  his  great  age,  that  design 
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Ift^  laid  aeside.  It  was  tiien  concerted  that  Fiesco  shodd  Invite  the  uncle 
and  nephew,  with  all  their  iiiendswbom  he  had  marked  oiit  as  victims^ 
to  his  house  J  where  it  wpuld  be  easy  to  cut  them  off  at  once  without 
danger  or  resistance ;  but  as  Giannetino  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on 
tbeday  which  they  nad  chosen,  it  became  necessaiy  likewrise  to  alter  this 

Slan.  They  at  last  determined  to  attempt  by  open  force,  what  they  found 
ifficult  to  efifect  by  strata^m^  and  fixed  on  the  night  between  the  second 
kod  third  of  January,  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  time  was 
chosen  with  great  propriety ;  for  as  the  doge  of  the  former  year  was  to 
quit  his  office,  according  to  custom,  on  the  nrst  of  the  month,  and  his  suc- 
cessor could  not  be  elected  sooner  than  the  fourth,  the  republic  remained 
during  that  interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesco  might  with  less  violence 
take  possession  of  the  Vacant  dignity. 

The  morning  of  that  day  Fiesco  employed  in  visiting  hu)  friends^  passii^ 
some  hours  among  them  with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  tmembarrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evening,  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias  with  his  usual 
marks  of  respect,  and  surveying  their  countenance  and  behaviour  %vith  the 
attention  natural  in  his  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  ^e  perfect  security 
in  which  they  remained,  without  the  least  foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm 
which  had  been  so  loi^  a  eatherinfi^,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over 
their  heads.  From  their  palace  he  hastened  to  his  own,  which  sftood  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  large  court,  Surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The 
gates  had  been  set  open  in  the  morning,  and  all  persons,  wit£)ut  distinction* 
were  allowed  to  enter,  but  strong  euards  posted  within  the  court  sufferea 
to  one  to  return.  Verrina,  meanwnile,  ana  a  few  persons  trusted  with  th^ 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  conducting  Fiesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  thef 
crews  of  his  galleys,  into  the  palace  in  small  bodies,  vvith  as  little  noise  aS 
possible,  dispersed  themselves  through  the  city,  and,  lA  the  nante  of  theii^ 

gatron,  invited  to  an  entertainment  the  principal  citizens  whom  they  knew 
>  be  di^;usted  with  the  administration  of  the  Dorias,  and  to  have  inclinatioii 
as  well  as  courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  die  government.  Of  the  vast 
Bumber  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace,  a  few  only  knew  for  what 
purpose  they  were  assembled ;  the  rest,  astonished  at  finding,  instead  of 
me  preparations  for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  apart- 
ments filled  with  the  instnmiehts  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other  With  a  box* 
ture  of  curiosity,  impatience,  and  terror^  ^ 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  sim)ense  and  agitation,  Fiesoy 
appeared.  With  a  look  full  of  alacrity  ana  confidence,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  peivhs^of  chief  distinction,  telling  them,  that  they^ere  ndl 
fiow  called  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertainment,  but  l»  jom  in  al 
deed  of  valour,  which  would  lead  them  to  liberty  and  immortal  ren^yWiv 
He  set  before  their  ejes  the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable'  authority  of 
the  elder  Doria^  which  the'  ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of 
the  emperor  to  a  famOy  more  devoted  to  him  than  to  their  country,  wa^ ' 
about  to  enlaige  and  to  render  perpetual*  This  um%hteous  dominion^ 
continued  he,  you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  subvert^  and  to  establish! 
fte  fieedom  of  your  countiy  oti  a  firm  basis.  The  tyrants  mtsi  be  cut  ofiv  ' 
I  have  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  for  tiiis  purpose.  My  associates' 
are  numerous.  I  can  depend  on  allies  and  protectors  if  necessary.  Hap-' 
pily,  the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  I  have  been  provident.  Their  insolent 
contempt  of  their  coimtgmen  has  banished  the  suspicion  and  timidity 
which  usually  render  th^uilty  quick-sighted  to  discern,  as  Well  as  saga-' 
cfous  to  guard  against  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve.  They  will  now 
feel  the  dIow,  before  they  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  be  nign.  Let  uar 
then  sally  fordi,  that  we  may  deliver  our  coontiy  by  one  genei^s  effort,? 
almosit  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success.  These  ^^"^ 
Uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour  which  animates  the  mind  when  roused 
ty  ereat  objects^  made  the  deeuped  impression  on  the  audieacev    Fftw^* 
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▼aasaK  Kady  to  execute  whatever  tbeir  master  should  command,  received 
his  discourse  with  a  murmur  of  applaus^.  To  many,  whose  fortunes  were 
desperate,  the  license  and  confusion  of  an  insurrection  afforded  an  aneeahle 
prospect  Those  of  hkher  rank  and  more  virtuous  sentiments,  durst  not 
oiscover  the  surprise  or  horror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal 
of  an  enterprise  no  less  unexpected  than  atrocioQs;  as  each  of  them 
imagined  the  other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  saw  himselT 
surrounded  by  persons  who  waited  only  a  signal  from  their  leader  to  per- 
petrate the  greatest  crime.  With  one  voice  then  all  applauded,  or  feig^^d 
to  applaud,  the  undertaking. 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  associates,  before  he  gave 
them  his  last  orders,  he  hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  (h  hi» 
wife,  a  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Cibo^  whom  he  loved  with  tender 
aiOfection,  and  whose  beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  love. 
The  noise  of  the  armed  men  who  crowded  the  court  and  palace,  having: 
long  before  this  reached  her  ears,  she  concluded  some  hazaraous  enterprise- 
to  be  in  band,  and  she  trembled  for  her  hirsband.  He  found  her  in  all  the 
anguish  of  uncertainty  and  fear ;  and,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep 
his  design  concealed,  ne  informed  her  of  what  he  had  undertaken.  The* 
prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror  as  well  as  danger,  completed  her 
agony ;  and  foreboding  immediately  in  her  mind  the  latal  issue  of  it,  she 
endeavoured,  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair,  to  divert  him 
from  bis  ptirpose.  Fiesco,  afler  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her 
with  hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an  excess  of  tenderness  had 
uowariiy  seduced  him,  though  it  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  '* Farewell," 
he  cried,  as  he  quilted  the  apartment,  ^you  shall  either  never  see  me 
more,  or  you  shall  behold  to-morrow  every  thing  in  Genoa  subject  to  your 
power**' 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted  each  his  proper  sta- 
tion :  some  were  appointed  to  assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the 
city  ;  some  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  streets  or  places 
of  strength  :  Fiesco  reserved  for  himself  the  attack  of  the  harbow,  where 
Doria's  galleys  were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance^ and  of 
g^atest  danger.  It  was  now  miduight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  tne  secu- 
.tity  of  peace,  when  this  band  of  conspirators,  numerous,  desperate,  and 
well-armed,  rushed  out  to  execute  their  plan.  They  surprised  some  of 
the  gates,  without  meetire;  with  apy  resistance.  They  got  possession  of 
others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  soldiers  on  jguaitL  Verrina,  with 
^e  gall^  which  had  been  fitted  out  against  the  "Pt^jf^,  blocked  up  the 
mouth  ot^e  Darsena  or  little  harbour  where  Dona's  fleet  lay.  All  pos- 
sibility of  escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution,  when  Fiesco  attempted 
lo  enter  the  galleys  from  the  shore,  to  which  they  were  made  fast,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  resistance,  as  {hey  were  not  only  unrigged 
and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board,  except  the  slaves  chained  to  the 
oar.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  filled  wfth  noise  and  tumult,  all 
the  streets  resounding  with  tbe  ciy  of  Fiesco  and  Liberty,  At  that  name, 
so  popular  and  beloved,  many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms  and  joToed  the 
conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  astonished  or 
affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses,  and'  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
securing  them  from  pillage.  At  last  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  o^ 
violence  and  confusion,  reached  the  palace  of  Doria  ;  Giannetino  started 
immediately  from  his  4>ed,  and,  imagining  that  l%^as  occasioned  by  seme 
mutiny  among  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants,  and  hurried 
towaros  the  harboin'.  Tlie  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  conspirators,  wno,  the  moment  he 
am>6ared,  fell  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  murdered  him  on  the 
spot.  Hie  same  must  iiave  been  the  &te  o[  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome 
9^  Fiesco  had  executed  his  brother^s  plan,  and  had  proceeded  immedi- 
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kMy  to  attack  him  in  his  palace  ;  hut  he,  from  the  soidid  coitfideratioii 
of  preieDtipg  its  helng  plundered  amidst  the  confusion,  havine  forhid  his 
fdllowers  to  advance,  Andrew  got  intelligence  of  his  nephevrs  death,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  danger ;  and,  mounting  on  horseback,  saved  himself 
by  flight.  Amidst  this  general  consternation,  a  few  senators  had  the 
courage  to  assemble  in  the  palace  of  the  republic*  At  first,  some  of  the 
most  daripg  zmoog  them  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  soldiers,  and  to 
attack  a  b^y  of  the  conspirators ;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agreed 
(hat  nothing  now  remained  but  to  treat  with  the  party  which  seemed 
to  be  irresistible.  Deputies  were  accordii^ly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco 
what  wer^  the  concessions  with  whidi  he  would  be  satisfied^  or  rather  to 
submit  to  whatever  tetms  he  should  please  to  prescribe. 
^  But  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were  empowered  to  nego^ 
tiate,  Was  no  more.  Just  as  be  was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where, 
every  thing  had  succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victorious 
e6m^anionS,  be  heard  some  extraordinaiy  uproar  on  board  the  admiral 
^ley.  Alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  fearmg  that  the  slaves  might  break 
their  chains,  artd  overpower  hi^  associates,  ne  ran  thi^et ;  hot  the  plank 
which  reached  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel  happening  to  overturn^  he  fell 
into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  forward  too  precipitately.  Being  loaded 
with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  perished  in  the  venr 
moment  when  he  must  have  taken  full  possession  of  every  thing  that  ms 
ambitious  bearf  could  desire.  Verrhna  was  the  first  who  discovered  this 
f^tal  accident,  and  foreseeing,  at  once,  all  its  consequences,  concealed  it 
D^ith  the  utmost  industry  from  evety  one  but  a  few  leaders  of  the  con<^ 
piracy.  Nor  was  it  dimcult,  amidst  tbe  darkness  and  confusion  of  the 
ught,  to  have  kept  it  secret,  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators  should  haver 
put  the  city  in  the  po\rer  of  the  conspirators.  All  their  hopes  of  this  were 
oisconcerted  b;^  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when  the  deputies 
,  o!f  the  senate  inc^uirea  for  his  brother,  the  count  of  Lava^na^  that  they 
might  make  their  proposals  to  him,  replied,  with  a  chilchsh  vaAity,  **  I 
aim  now  the  only  person  to  whom  that  tide  belongs,  and  with  mef  you' 
must  treat  **  These  words  discovered  as  well  to  ms  friends  as  to  his 
enemies  what  had  happened,  and  made  the  impression  which  might  have^ 
been  expected  upon  Doth.  The  deputies,  encouraged  by  this  event,  tbe^ 
only  one  which  could  o<5casion  such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might  turn  tor 
their  advantage,  assumed  instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  st 
new  tone,  suitably  to  the  change  m  their  circtmistances,  and  made  higl]^ 
demands'.  While  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  protracting  the  nego^ 
tiatioQ,  the  rest  of  the  senators  were  busy  in  assemblrng  their  partisctnsy 
and  in  fonmng  a  body  capable  of  defending  tbe  palace  of  the  republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonished  at  the  death  of  a  man^ 
whom  they  adoi^d  and  trusted|^and  placing  no  confidence  in  Jerome,  af 
^ddy  youth,  felt  their  courage  (&e  away,  and  their  arms  fall  from  theif 
Ban(b.  That  profound  and  amazine  secrecy  with  which  the  con^irac/ 
had  been  concerted,  and  whiph  had  contributed  hitherto  so  much  to  its 
Success,  proved  now  the  chief  cause  of  its  miscarriage.  The  leader  was 
gone  ;  the  greater  part  of  those  who  acted  under  him,  knew  not  his  con^ 
Sdants,  and  were  strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed. ,  T^rj^  was 
no  person  ampi^  them  whose  authori^  or  abilities  entitled  him  to 
assume  Fiesco's.  place,  or  to  finish  his  plan;  alter  having  lost  the  spurit. 
which  aoimafed  it,  lite  and  activity  deserted  the  whole  body,  Mar^  of 
the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  bouses,  hoping  that  amidst  the  darkness' 
of  tbe  night  they  had  passed  unobserved,  ana  might  remain  unknown;/ 
4Hbers  soi^g^  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and^  oeibie  break  of  day> 

*  UpataaadeltarSignoite.- 
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DMMt  of  them  (led  with  precipitation  fix>m  a  city,  whidi  but  a  few  hoori 
before,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  them  as  masters. 

Next  momiT^  eveiy  thing  was  quiet  m  Genoa ;  not  an  enemy  ^as  to 
be  seen ;  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the  fonner  night  appeared,  the 
conspirators  havinj^  conducted  their  enterprise  with  mote  noise  than 
bloodsbedr  and  gained  ail  their  advantages  by  sarprise,  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms.  Towards  evening,  Andrew  DcMia  returned  to  the  city* 
being  met  by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  received  him  with  acclamations  of 
joy.  Thoopi  the  disgrace  as  well  as  daiwer  of  the  precedk^  night 
were  fresh  m  his  mind,  and  the  mangled  bed^^  of  his  kinsman  still  before 
his  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  as  well  as  magnanimity,  that  the  decree 
issued  by  the  senate  against  the  conspirators,  did  not  exceed  that  just 
measnre  of  severity  which  was  requisite  for  the  support  of  govemmentr 
and  was  dictated  neither  by  the  violence  of  resentment,  nor  the  nmcour 
of  reveng^e.* 

After  taking  the  necessaiy  precautioBS  for  pieventnig  the  flame,  which 
was  now  so  happily  extinguisned,  from  breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care 
ef  the  senate  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  a 
particular  detail  of  what  bad  happened,  and  to  beg  bis  assistance  towards 
ttie  reduction  of  Montobbio,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the 
Fiesci,  in  which  Jerome  bad  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alarmed 
than  astonished  at  an  event  so  strange  and  unexpected.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Fiesco,  how  bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted 
such  an  enterprise,  but  on  foreign  suggestion,  and  from  the  hope  of  forei^ 
aid.  Beira^  informed  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  well  acouainted  with 
the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  he  immediately  supposed  that  tne  pope  could 
not  DC  ignorant  of  a  measure,,  which  his  son  had  countenanced.  Proceed- 
ing from  this  to  a  farther  conjecture,  which  Paul's  cautious  maxims  of 
policT  in  other  instances  rendered  extremely  probable^  he  concluded  that 
the  French  kins  must  have  known  and  approved  of  the  design  \  and  he 
be^an  to  appr^end  that  this  spark  mi^ht  again  kindle  the  flame  of  war 
which  had  raged  so  long  in  Italy.  As  ne  had  drained  his  Italian  teiritories 
ef  tnx^  on  account  of  the  German  war,  he  was  altoeether  unprovided 
for  resisting'  any  hostile  attack  in  that  country ;  and  cm  tne  first  appearance 
of  danger,  ne  must  have  detached  thither  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  for 
its  defence.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  altogether  impru- 
dent in  the  emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  the  elector,  until 
he  should  learn  with  some  degree  of  certainty  whether  such  a  scene  were 
not  about  to  open  in  Italy,  as  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  keep  the 
fl^  with  an  army  sufiicient  to  oppose  him. 


BOOK  IX. 

The  emperor's  dread  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  pope  and  French 
kiiM^  did  not  proceed  from  any  imaginary  or  ill-grounded  suspicion.  Paul 
had  already  given  the  strongest  proofs  both  of  his  jealousy  and  enmity. 

I 

'  *  Tliuan.  93.  SiaoDif  Vita  Andree  Doris,  1195.  La  Conjuratioo  du  CTcunpie  de  Fleaqiic,  par 
Cardtn.  de  Rets.  Adriani  iMoria.  Ub.  vi.  960.  Folieic  Co^furatio  J«.  Lud.  ("iesd,  ap.  Gmr, 
Thm.  Ital.  I.  883.  It  ia  remarkable,  that  Cardinal  de  Sets,  at  tbe  ace  of  ei^teen,  compoaed 
%  lltttory  ef  tliis  conapiracy,  containing  such  a  diflcovery  of  bia  admiratica  of  F^iesco  and  hfa  an- 
Mhfriae,  at  rendered  H  nqi  amprisiof  that  a  mlniater,ao  Jealoaa  and  diacemiag  aa  RicheUeu,  almiSd 
be  led,  by  ifae  pemial  of  it.  to  prtdia  Uw  twIiiilCBt  and  daageroua  aplrit  of  that  yonng  ecdeaiaatio 
Meaou  de  Betk,  toou  L  p.  U. 
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dMErles  eoiiUL  not  hdpe  ^t  FnacWf  after  a  riv&lalu)p  <yf  flo  knr  «e«teh 
ftoo^  woukl  behold  the  j;reat  advantages  which  he  had  gained  over  tte 
coolederate  ^roteftants,  without  feeline  his  aiicieot  emulation  revive.  He 
was  not  deceived  in  this  coi^ecture*  Francis  had  observed  the  rapid jpro- 
giess  of  his  arms  with  deep  conceiDy  and  though  hitherto  prevented  by 
circumstanoes  which  have  been  Bientioned^  fit)m  int^rposiog  in  order  to 
check  them,  he  was  now  convinced  that,  if  he  did  not  make  some  eztne 
ordinaiT  and  timelj  effi>rt^  Charies  must  acquire  such  a  deCTee  of  power 
as  would  enable  him  to  ^ye  law  to  the  rest  of  £urope.  This  appi^heo- 
sion,  which  did  not  take  its  rise  from  the  jealopsy  ot  rivalship  aloney  but 
was  entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  of  Uie  affe,  suggested  varioos 
expedients  which  mkht  serve  to  retard  the  course  ot  the  emperor's  victo* 
riesy  and  to  form  by  aegrees  such  a  combination  against  him  as  might  put 
a  stop  to  his  dai^rous  career. 

With  this  view,  Francis  instructed  his  emissaries  in  Germany  to  exnpkj 
all  their  address  in  order  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  confederates,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  submitting  to  the  emperor.  He  made  liberal  offinrs  of 
tm  assistance  to  the  elector  suid  landmve,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most 
zealous  as  well  as  the  most  powerfiU  of  the  whole  body ;  he  used  every 
aigument  and  proposed  every  advantage  which  could  either  confirm  tbenr 
dread  of  the-emperor's  designs,  or  determine  them  not  to  imitate  the  incoD- 
siderate  creduli^  of  their  associates,  in  giving  up  their  religion  and  libco^ 
ties  to  his  disposal  While  he  took  this  step  towards  continuing  the  civil 
war  which  raged  in  Germany,  he  endeavoured  likewise  to  stir  up  fbre^ 
enemies  against  the  empeior.  He  solicited  Solyraan  to  seize  this  favour- 
able opportunity  of  invadfog  Hungary,  which  had  been  drained  of  all  the 
troops  necessaiy  for  its  defence,  in  order  to  form  .the  army  against  the  ood- 
lederates  of  Sooalkalde.  He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair,  b^  a  vigorous 
said  seasonable  effort,  the  erxor  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  contribu- 
ting to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height  of  power.  Finding 
Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mist^e,  and  his  dread  of  its 
conseaueaces,  abundantly  disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  suggested,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the  pontiff  began  to  discover, 
as  an  argument  to  gain  the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  nothing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  fiom  oppression  and  ser- 
vitude, but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him,  in  giving  the  first  begin- 
ning to  a  general  confederacy^  in  order  to  humble  that  ambitious  potentate^ 
whom  they  had  all  equal  reason  to  dread. 

Having  set  on  loot  these  negotiations,  in  the  soutiiem  courts,  he  turned 
his  attention  next  towards  those  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As  the  king  of 
Denmau^  had  particular  reasons  to  be  offended  with  the  empercMT,  Francis 
Imagined  that  me  object  df  the  league  which  he  had  projected  would  be 
h%my  acce{>tab]e  to  him :  and  lest  considerations  of  caution  or  prudence 
would  restrain  him  from  joining  in  it,  he  attemi>ted  to  overcome  these,  by 
ofiering  him  the  youne  queen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to  his  son.*  As  the 
ministers  who  governed  Ek^land  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openly 
declared  themselves  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  as  soon  as  it 
became  safe  upon  Heniy's  death  to  lay  aside  that  di^ise  which  his  intol- 
erant bigotry  had  forced  them  to  assume,  Francis  flattered  himself  that 
their  zeal  would  not  allow  them  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith  widi  them- 
.  selves.  He  hoped,  that  notwithstanding  the  struggles  of  faction  incident 
to  a  minority,  and  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the  ScotSy 
lie  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  tsike  part  in  the  common  cause.f 

While  Ffinctf  employed  such  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  exerted  him- 
mV  with  such  extraordmaiy  activity^  to  rouse  the  different  states  of  Eu- 
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rope  against  his  riraly  he  did  not  neglect  what  depended  on  hhnaelf  alone* 
He  levied  troops  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions ;  he  collected  militaij 
«tores ;  be  contracted  with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerahle  body  ii' 
men ;  he  put  his  finances  in  admirable  order ;  he  remitted  considerable 
sums  to  tiie  elector  and  landji^ve  ;  and  took  all  the  other  steps  necessaiy 
towards  conmiench^  hostilities  on  the  shortest  warning,  and  with  the 
greatest  vigour.* 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  the  putting  so  manj 
instruments  in  motion,  did  not  escape  the  emperor's  observation.  He  was 
early  informed  of  Francis'^  intrigues  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  his  domestic  preparations ;  and  sensible  how  fatal  an  interrup- 
tion a  foreign  war  would  prove  to  his  designs  in  Gennany,  he  trembled  at 
the  prospect  of  that  event.  The  danger,  however,  appeared  to  him  as 
unavoidable  as  it  was  great.  He  knew  the  insatiable  and  well  directed 
ambition  of  Soljman,  aM  that  he  always  chose  the  season  for  beginning 
his  militaiy  enterprises  with  prudence  equal  to  the  valour  with  which  he 
conducted  them.  The  pope,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  believe,  wanted  not 
pretexts  to  justify  a  rupture,  nor  inclination  to  begin  hostilities.  He  had 
already  maae  some  discovery  of  his  sentimentSyby  ex{>re8sii^  a  joy  alto- 
gether unbecoming  the  head  of  the  church,  upon  receiving  an  account  of 
ue  advantage  which  the  elector  of  Saxoiw  had  gained  over  Albert  of 
Brandenbuigc  and  as  he  was  now  secure  or  finding,  in  the  French  kingt 
an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  oains  to  conceal 
the  violence  and  extent  of  his  enmity .t  The  Venetians,  Oharles  was  well 
assured,  had  long  observed  the  growth  of  hispower  with  jealousy,  which, 
added  to  the  solicitations  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  last  quicken 
their  slow  counsels,  and  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and 
English,  it  was  evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be  disgusted,  as  well 
as  strong  motives  to  act  against  him.  But  above  all,  he  dreaded  the  active 
emulation  of  Francis  himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  and  mover 
of  any  confederacy  diat  could  be  formed  affainst  him :  and  as  that  monarch 
had  anorded  protection  to  Verrina,  who  saued  directly  to  Marseilles  upon 
the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  Charles  expected  every  moment 
to  see  the  commencement  of  those  hostile  operations  in  Italy,  of  which  he 
conceived  the  insurrection  in  Genoa  to  have  been  only  the  prelude. 

But  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  sdicitude.  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  afforded  him  some  prospect  of  avoiding  the 
danger.  The  French  king's  health  be^n  to  define.  A  disease,  which 
was  the  efiect  of  his  intemperance  and  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  pleasure* 
preyed  gradually  on  his  constitution.  The  preparations  for  war,  as  well 
as  me  negotiations  in  the  different  courts,  began  to  lai^;uish,  together  with 
the  monarch  who  gave  spirit  to  both.    The  Ijrenoese,  during  that  Interval 

t March]  reduced  Montobblo,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner,  and  havii^  put 
im  to  death,  together  with  hb  chief  adherents,  extinguished  all  remains 
of  the  conspiracy.  Several  of  the  Imperial  cities  in  Uermany,  despairing 
of  timely  assistance  from  France,  submitted  to  the  emperor.  Even  ^e 
landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  elector,  and  to  brine  matters  to 
a  speedv  accommodation,  on  such  terms  as  he  could  obtain.  In  the  mean 
time,  Cparles  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper,  which  was 
to  decide  whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  in  older  to  pre- 
pare for  resisting  a  eombmation  of  the  greater  part  of  Euroi>e  against  him. 
Or  whether  he  might  proceed  to  invaae  Saxony,  without  interruption  or, 
fear  of  danger. 

The  go^  fortune,  so  remarkably  prcmitious  to  his  fiamaily,  that  soma 
historians  have  called  it  the  Star  of  the  Howe  of  AwftriOf  did  not  desert 
him  on  this  occasion.    Francis  died  at  Rambouillet,  on  the  last  day  of 
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Marcii,  in  flie  fif^'^ird  year  of  his  Bfe,  and  the  thirty-third  of  hb  reigtu 
Durio^  twenty-ei§^t  years  of  that  tune,  an  avowed  rlvalship  subsisted 
between  him  and  the  emperor,  which  involved  not  only  their  own  domi- 
nionsy  ^but  the  g^reater  part  of  Europe,  in  wars,  which  were  pro:decuted 
with  more  violent  animosity,  and  drawn  out  to  a  greater  len^h,  tlian  bad 
been  known  io  any  fonner  period.    Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
this.    Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of  interest,  bei^tened 
by  personal  emulation^  and  exasperated  not  only  by  mutual  injuries,  but 
by  reciprocal  insults.    At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  one  seemed 
to  possess  towards  gaining  the  ascendant,  was  wonderfully  balanced  by 
some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.    The  emperor's  do- 
minions were  of  ereater  extent,  the  French  king's  lay  more  compact ; 
Francis  spovemed  his  kingdom  with  absolute  power ;  that  of  Charles  was 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  authority  by  address :  the  troops  of 
tbe  former  were  more  impetuous  and  enterpn'sing ;  those  of  the  latterl)et- 
ter  disciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fatigue.    The  talents  and  abih'ties  of 
the  two  monarchs  were  as  different  at  the  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  contributed  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between  them. 
Francis  took  his  resolutions  aiddenly,  prosecuted  them  at  first  with  warmdi, 
and  pushed  them  into  execution  with  a  most  adventurous  courage ;  but 
being  destitute  of  the  perseverance  necessary  to  surmount  difficulties,  be 
often  abandoned  his  designs,  or  relaxed  the  vigour  of  pursuit,  from  impa- 
tience, and  sometimes  from  levity.    Charles  cfeliberated  long,  and  deter- 
mined with  coolness ;  but  having  once  fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with 
inflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  dai^r  nor  discouragement  could  turn  him 
aside  from  the  execution  of  it.    The  success  of  their  enterprises  was 
suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  characters,  and  was  uniformly  influenced 
by  it.    Francis,  by  his  impetuous  activity,  often  disconcerted  d)e  emperor's 
best  laid  schemes:  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  but  steady  prosecution  of  his 
designs,  checked  tne  rapidity  of  his  rival's  career,  ana  baiBed  or  repulsed 
bis  most  vigorous  efforts.    Tnci  former,  at  the  opening  of  a  war  or  of  a 
campaign,  broke  in  upon  his  enemy  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  and 
earned  all  before  him ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had  lost,  but 
made  new  acquisitions.    Few  of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards 
conquest,  whatever  promising  aspect  they  might  wear  at  first,  were  con- 
ducted to  a  happy  issue ;  many  of  the  emperor's  enterprises,  even  after 
they  appeared  ae^nperate  and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  most  pros- 
perous manner.    Francis  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  an  underta- 
king;  Charles  was  allured  by  the  prospect  j|^ts  tumhig  to  his  advanta^^e. 
'Fhe  degree,  however,  of  their  comparatni  merit  and  reputation  has 
not  been  fixed  either  l^  a  strict  scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government, 
or  by  an  impartial  consideration  of  tne  greatness  and  success  of  their 
undertakings ;  and  Francis  is  one  of  those  monardhs  who  occupies  a  higher 
rank  in  the  temple  of  Fame, than  either  his  talents  orperfoimances entitle 
him  to  hold.    This  pre-eminence  he  owed  to  many  difierent  circumstances. 
The  superiority  wnich  Charles  acquired  by  the*  victoiy  of  Pavia,  and 
which  from  that  period  he  preserved  through  the  remainder  of  his  reif^ 
was  so  manifest,  that  Francis's  struggle  against  his  exorbitant  and  growing 
dominion  was  viewed  by  most  of  w  oi&v  powers,  not  only  with  the  par- 
tiality which  naturally  arises  for  those  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal 
contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who  was  resistii^  a  common 
enemy,  and  endeavouring  to  set  bounds  to  a  monarch  equally  formidable 
to  them  all.    The  characters  of  princes,  too,  especially  among  their  con- 
temporaries, depend  not  only  upon  their  tsdents  for  government,  but  upon 
their  qualities  as  men.    Francis,  notwfthstandii^  the  many  errors  conspi- 
cuous in  his  fore^  policy  and  domestic  administrat,ion,  was  nevertheless 
knmaney  beneficent,  and  generous.    He  possessed  dignity  withcftit  pride ; 
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aCJbffi^  five  ham  mrannpfw ;  and  courtesy  exempt  firm  deceit  AH  whm 
)nd  accesi  to  him^  and  do  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  priFil^ee^ 
feqpected  and  loved  him.  Captivated  with  his  personal  qualities^  his  sob* 
jects  Ibigot  his  defects  as  a  monarch,  and  adminne  him  as  the  most  accom* 
pUafaed  and  amiable  gentleman  in  bis  dominionsy  mey  hardly  munnmed  at 
acts  of  maleadministration,  wbich»  in  a  prince  of  less  enea^n^  disposi* 
tioDSy  would  have  been  deemed  unpardonable.  This  acuniratioD,  bow« 
ever,  must  have  been  temporary  only,  and  would  have  died  aws^,  with 
te  coortiers  who  bestowea  it ;  the  illusion  arising  from  his  private  virtues 
must  have  ceased,  and  posterity  would  have  judged  of  his  public  conduct 
with  its  usual  impartiality ;  but  another  circumstance  prevented  this,  and 
his  name  hath  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  increasing  reputation^ 
Science  and  the  arts  had,  at  that  time,  made  little  progress  in  France, 
Th^  wene  just  beg^nnin^  to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  where 
they  iiad  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their  onl^  seat  Francis 
took  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and  vied  with  Leo  himself 
ID  the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encouraged  them.  He  invited 
Jeained  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  them  tamiliariy,  he  employed 
them  in  business,  be  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  andbonoured  them 
with  his  confidence.  That  order  of  men,  not  more  prone  to  complain  wheq 
denied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselves  entitled^  than  apt 
to  be  pleased  when  treated  witn  the  distinction  which  they  consider  as 
their  due,  thought  they  could  not  exceed  in  crratitude  to  such  a  benefactor, 
amd  strained  tlieir  invention,  and  employed  aU  their  ingenuity  in  panegyric, 
Succeedioe  authors,  wanned  with  their  desciiptions  of  Francis's  bounty, 
ad(M>ted  tbev  encomiums,  and  even  added  to  them.  The  appellation  of 
Father  o^  LdUen  bestowed  upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his  memorjr  sacreq 
among  historians :  and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety 
to  uncover  his  infirmities,  or  to  point  out  his  defects.  Thus  Frapcis,  not-* 
withstanding  his  inferior  abilities,  and  want  of  success,  hath  more  thaq 
equalled  the  fame  of  Charies.  The  good  quah'ties  which  he  possessed  as 
a  man,  have  entitled  him  to  greater  admiration  and  praise  than  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius  and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable, 
but  less  amiable  rival. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  Europe, 
Chsirles,  grown  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and  command,  had  now  to 
iDontend  only  with  youn^^er  monarchs,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  worthy 
to  eirfer  the  lists  with  him,  who  had  stood  so  many  encounters  with  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  and  come  off  with  honour  in  all  those  different  strug* 
gles.  By  this  event,  he  wa^ased  of  all  hi^  disquietude,  and  was  happy 
to  find  that  be  might  begin  ^^b  safety  those  operations  against  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  which  be  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew 
the  abilities  of  Heniy  II.,  who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  tQ 
be  greatly  inferior  to  tho^  of  his  fatner,  and  fiooesaw  that  he  would  be  so 
much  occupied  lor  some  time  in  displacing  the  late  kine's  mmisters,  whom 
pe  hated,  apd  in  gratifying  the  ambitious  demands  of  nis  own  favourites, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  oread,  either  from  his  personal  effi>rts,  <»*  from  any 
(xxifederacjr  which  this  inexperienced  prince  could  form. 

But  as  It  was  uncertain  now  lon^  such  an  interval  of  security  midht 
continue,  Charles  determined  instantfy  to  improve  it :  and  as  soon  asne 
heard  of  Francises  demise,  be  began  bis  march  lApril  13]  from  Egra  on 
the  borders  of  Bohemia.  But  the  departure  of  the  papal  troc^  together 
with  the  retreat  of  the  Flemings,  had  so  much  dimini^d  his  ann^r,  that 
sixteen  thousand  men  were  all  he  could  assemble.  With  this  inconsidera* 
Ue  body  be  set  out  on  an  expedition,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide 
what  d^^ree  of  authority  he  should  possess  from  that  period  in  Germany; 
but  as  this  little  army  consisted  chiefly  of  the  veteran  Spanish  and  Italian 
(raixiflc  he  did  not,  in  trusting  to  them,  commit  much  to  the  decision  ^ 
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ittoet  sao^fuuie  hopes  of  succeflB.  The  Elector  had  levied  aa  unDjgietfe 
Aip^ior  in  namb^;  but  neither  the  ezperieoce  and  discipliDe  of  lot 
troops,  nor  the  abilities  of  his  officers,  ¥^ere,to  be  compared  with  thoseot 
the  emperor.  The  elector,  besides,  bad  already  been  faiky  of  an  em 
which  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantage  which  he  might  nave  deiivi 
from  his  superiority  in  number,  and  was  abne  sufficient  to  have  octasion 
his  ruin.  Instead  of  keeping  bis  forces  united,  he  detached  one  g^reat  hochr 
towards  the  ftootiers  of  BoMmia,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction  wito 
the  malecootents  of  that  kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of 
what  remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the 
emperor  would  make  the  first  impression,  vainly  imagfioing  that  open 
lowns,  with  small  garrisons,  might  be  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  southern  frontier  of  Saxony,  and  attacked 
Altorf  tqxm  the  Elster.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  which  the 
jelector  had  taken  was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town 
surrendering  without  resistance ;  and  those  in  all  tne  other  places  between 
that  and  tiie  Elbe,  either  imitated  their  example,  or  fled  as  the  ImperialistB 
api>roached,  Charles,  that  they  might  not  recover  Ihxn  the  panic  with 
which  they  seemed  to  be  struck,  advanced  without  losing  a  moment. 
The  elector,  who  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Meissen,  continued  in  his 
wonted  state  of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.  He  even  became  more  unde« 
termined,  in  pn^rtkm  as  the  danger  drew  near,  and  called  for  prompt 
and  decisive  resolutions.  Sometimes  he  acted  as  if  he  had  resolved  to 
defend  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  as 
soon  as  the  detachments  which  he  had  called  in  were  able  to  join  nim. 
At  other  times  he  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  perilous,  seeming  to  adopt 
the  more  prudent  counsels  of  those  who  advised  him  to  endeavour  at  pro- 
tracting the  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under  the  fortifications  of 
Wittembeig,  where  the  Imperialists  could  not  attack  him  without  manifest 
disadvanta^,  and  where  he  miffht  wait,  in  safety*  for  the  succovrs  which 
he  exx)ectc^  from  Mecklenbuign,  Pomerania,  and  the  protestant  cities  on 
iflie  Bahic.  Without  fixing  upon  either  of  these  plans,  be  broke  down  the 
bridge  at  Meissen,  and  marched  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhl* 
bei]g.  There  he  deliberated  anew,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  adq^ted 
one  of  those  middle  schemes,  which  are  always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds 
incapable  of  deciding.  He  left  a  detachment  at  Muhlbeig  to  oppose  the 
Imperialists,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  at  that  place,  and  advancing  a 
few  miles  with  his  main  body,  encamped  there  in  expectation  of  the  events 
according  to  which  he  proposed  to  r^;ulate  his  subsequent  motions. 

Charies,  meanwhile,  pushing  forwutl  incessantly,  arrived  the  eveoiflff 
of  the  twenty-third  of  April  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhn 
berg.  The  river,  at  that  place,  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth^ 
above  four  feet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the  bank  possessed  by  the 
Saxons  was  higher  than  that  which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  howevery 
by  all  these  obstacles,  he  called  together  his  general  officers,  and,  without 
asking  thehr  opinions,  communicated  to  them  bis  intention  of  attempting 
next  morning  to  force  his  passage  over  the  river,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  he  could  come  up  wi£  fliem.  They  aJl  expressed  their  astunisb- 
ment  at  such  a  bold  resolution ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Alva,  though  naturally 
daring  and  impetuogs,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  notwithstanding  his  impa* 
tience  to  crush  his  rival  the  elector,  remonstrated  eaniestfy  against  it  But 
the  emperoiv  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  gobd  fortune,  paid  no 
regard  to  their  arguments,  and  gave  the  oiders  necessaiy  fas  executing'  his 
designs. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  foot  marched  tamudb 
the  river,  and  be^  an  incessant  fire  i^poo  the  enemy.  The  long  haevx 
muskets  used  in  mat  age,  did  executkn  on  the  opposite  bank»  and  maq^ 
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of  the  9QldleT8»  hunied  od  by  martial  ardour,  in  order  to  eet  nearer  the 
enemy,  rashed  into  tbe  stream,  and,  advancing  breast  hi^  fired  with  a 
more  certain  aim,  and  with  greater  effect.  Under  cover  c^  their  fire,  a 
bnc^  of  boats  was  begun  to  be  laid  for  the  infantry ;  and  a  peasant 
having  undertaken  to  conduct  the  cavaliy  through  the  river  by  a  ford  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  they  also  were  put  in  motion.  The 
Saxons  posted  in  Muhlbeig  endeavoured  to  obstruct  these  operations  by  a 
brisk  fire  from  a  battery  which  they  had  erected :  but  as  a  thick  foe 
covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon  the  river,  they  could  not  take  aim  with 
wty  certainty,  and  &  Imperialists  suffered  ver^  little :  at  the  same  time 
the  Saxons  being  much  galled  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  they  set  oo 
fire  some  boats  which  luid  been  collected  near  the  village,  and  prepared 
to  retire.  The  Imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish  soldiers  instantly 
stript  themselves,  and  htflding  their  swcnds  with  their  teeth,  swam  across 
tbe  river,  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  them, 
•aved  fixHn  the  flames  as  many  boats  as  were  sufficient  to  complete  their 
own  bridge,  and  by  this  spirited  and  successfiil  action,  encouraged  their 
companions  no  less  than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

fiy  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  havioe  a  foot  soldier  behind  him. 
began  to  enter  the  river,  the  lieht  horse  mardung  in  the  front,  followed 
by  tbe  men  at  arms,  whcxn  the  emperw  led  in  person,  mounted  on  a 
^amsh  horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  habit,  and  canying  a  javelin  in  his 
hand.  Such  a  numerous  body  stn^lin^  through  a  great  river,  in  which, 
according  to  the  directions  of  tbeur  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
several  turns,  sometimes  treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swimmine, 
presented  to  their  companions,  whom  they  left  behind,  a  spectacle  equaJfy 
magnificent  and  interesting.*  Their  courae;e,  at  last,  surmounted  every 
ob^Lcle,  IX)  man  betraying  any  symptom  of  tear,  when  the  empennr  shared 
in  the  danger  ik>  less  than  the  meanest  soldier.  The  moment  that  they 
reached  the  opposite  side,  Charles,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
test  of  the  infantiy,  advanced  towards  the  Saxons  wi&  the  troops  which 
had  passed  along  with  him,  who,  flushed  with  their  good  fortune,  and 
despising  an  enemy  who  had  neglected  to  oppose  them,  when  it  mi^t 
have  been  done  with  such  advantage,  made  no  account  of  their  superior 
numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victory. 

During  all  these  operations,  which  necessarily  consumed  much  time, 
the  elector  remained  mactive  in  his  camp ;  and  m>m  an  infatuation  which 
appears  to  be  so  amazine,  that  the  best  informed  historians  impute  it  to 
the  treacherous  arts  of  nis  generals,  who  deceived  him  by  false  intelli- 
gence, he  would  not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  river,  or 
could  be  so  near  at  hand.f  Being  convinced,  at  last,  of  his  fatal  mistake, 
by  the  concurring  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retreatine 
towards  Wittemberg.  But  a  German  army,  encumbered,  as  usual,  with 
baggage  and  artilleir,  could  not  be  put  suddenly  in  motion.  They  had 
Just  begim  to  march  when  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  came  in  view, 
and  the  elector  saw  an  engagement  to  be  dtaavoidable.  As  he  was  no  less 
bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  council,  he  made  the  disposition  for  battle 
with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  proper  manner,  taking 
advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his  wings,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being 
suiTounded  by  me  enemy^s  cavalry,  which  were  far  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  Ttie  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  in  order  as  they  came 
up,  and  riding  along  the  ranks,  exhorted  them  with  few  but  efficacious 
words  to  do  their  duty.  It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit  that  the  two 
armies  advanced  to  the  charge.  As  the  oay,  which  bad  hitherto  been 
dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  clear  up  at  that  moment,  this  accidental 
ciicomatance  Doade  an  impression  ^  the  different  parties  corresponding  to 
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the  tone  of  ^ir  minds ;  the  SazoB9»  surprised  and  dishedrteoed,  felt  pain 
at  being  exposed  fully  to  the  view  of  the  enemj ;  the  Imperialists,  beinr 
DOW  secure  that  the  protestant  forces  could  not  escai)e  from  them,  rejoicea 
at  the  return  of  sansnine,  as  a  certain  presage  of  victory.  The  shock  of 
battle  would  not  have  been  loi^  doubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  which 
ihe  elector  displayed,  together  with  the  activity  which  he  exerted  from 
the  moment  that  the  approach  of  the  enemv  rendered  an  engagement  cer* 
tain,  and  cut  off  all  possmilibr  of  hesitation,  nad  not  revived  in  some  degree 
the  spirit  of  his  troops.  They  repulsed  the  Hungarian  light'-horse  who 
began  the  attack,  and  received  with  firmness  the  men  at  arms  who  next 
advanced  to  the  charge ;  but  as  these  were  the  flower  of  the  Imperial 
army,' were  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  and  fought  under  the 
emperor's  eye,  the  Saxons  soon  began  to  give  way,  and  i&  light  troops 
l^llyio^  at  the  same  time,  and  falling  on  their  flanks,  the  flight  became 
general  A  small  body  of  chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
fought  in  person,  stiH  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to 
save  their  master  by  retiring  into  the  forest ;  but  being  8umpu|f)dedon  eveiy 
side,  the  elector  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  per^ 
ceiving  all  resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.  He  was 
conducted  immediately  towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  standing  on  the  field  of  battle  m  the  full  exultation  <^ 
success,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  officers,  upon  this  complete 
victoiy  obtained  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an  unfortunate 
and  humbling  situation,  the  elector's  behaviour  was  equally  magnanimous 
and  decent.  Sensible  of  his  condition,  he  approached  his  conqueror  with* 
out  any  of  the  sullenness  or  pride  which  would  have  been  improper  in  a 
captive ;  and  conscious  of  hjs  own  dignity,  he  descended  to  no  mean  sub* 
mission,  unbecoming  the  high  station  which  he  held  among  the  German 
princes.    **  The  fortune  of  war,"  said  he,  "  has  made  me  your  prisoner, 

most  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated" Here  Uh&rles  harshly 

interrupted  him ;  ^  And  am  1  then,  at  last,  acknowledged  to  be  emperor  ? 
Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  me.  You  shall  be 
treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  words  he  turned  from  him  abruptly 
with  a  haughty  air.  To  this  cruel  repulse,  the  king  of  the  Romans  aadea 
reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions  still  more  ungejseroos  and 
^isulting.  The  elector  mad^  no  reply ;  but,  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
which  discovered  neither  astonishment  nor  dejection,  accompai)ied  the 
Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.^ 

This  decisive  victory  cost  the  Imperialists  only  fifty  men.  Twelve  hun» 
dredof  the  Saxons  were  killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  number 
taken  prisoners.  About  four  hundred  kept  in  a  body,  and  escaped  to 
Wittemberg,  together  with  the  electoral  prince,  who  had  likewise  been 
wounded  in  the  action.  After  resting  two  days  in  the  field  of  battle, 
partly  to  refresh  his  armjr,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  a^a- 
cent  towns,  which  were  impatient  to  secure  his  protection  by  submitting 
to  his  will,  the  emperor  began  to  move  towards  Wittemberg,  that  he  m^| 
terminate  the  war  at  once,  by  the  reduction  of  that  city.  The  unfS»rtuoate 
elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  exposed  eveiy  where, 
as  a  captive,  to  his  own  subjects ;  a  spectacle  extremely  afflicting  to  them, 
who  both  honoured  and  loved  him  ;  though  the  insult  wa^  so  far  from  subn 
duing  his  fiirm  spirit,  that  it  did  not  even  ruffle  the  wonted  tranquillity  and 
composure  of  his  mind. 

As  Wittemberg,  the  residence,  in  that  a^e,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
Saxon  familj,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Germany,  and  could  not 
be  taken,  if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficulty,  ^e  emperov 
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tiiiiclied  tiaflier  with  the  utmost  despatch,  hoping  that  wlule  the  conster- 
MtioD  occasioned  by  his  victoiy  was  still  recent,  the  inhabitants  mig^t 
imitate  the  eiample  of  their  countrymen,  and  submit  to  his  power,  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  oefore  their  walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  the  elector's 
wife*  a  woman  no  less  distii^guished  by  her  abilities  than  her  virtue,  instead 
of  abandoDing  herself  to  tears  and  lamentations  upon  her  husband*s  mis- 
fiyrUine,  endeavoured  by  her  example  as  well  as  exhortations,  to  animate 
the  citizens.  She  inspired  them  with  such  resolution,  tiiat,  when  summoned 
to  surrender,  they  returned  a  vigorous  answer,  warning  the  emperor  to 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  with  the  respect  due  to  his  nmk,  as  they 
were  determined  to  treat  Albert  of  Brandenbui?,  who  was  stiU  a  prtsoper, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  he  treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of 
me  inhabitants,  no  less  ftan  the  strength  of  the  city,  seenoed  now  to  render 
a  siege  in  form  necessary.  After  such  a  signal  victory,  it  would  have  l>eeD 
<li6gnNceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it,  though  at  the  same  time  the  emperor 
was  destitute  of  eveiy  thing  re<^uisite  for  carrying  it  on.  But  Maurice 
i^moved  all  diffioilties  by  engaging  to  furnish  provisions,  artillery,  ammu- 
nitfioD,  pioneers,  and  whatever  else  ^uld  be  needed.  Trusting  to  this, 
Charles  gave  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  &e  town.  It  quickly  ap- 
|>eared,  mat  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those  dominions, 
which  be  expected  as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  against  his  kinsman,  ana 
deserting  the  protestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  exceeded  his 
power  to  perform.  A  battering  train  was,  indeed,  carried  safely  down  the 
Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Witteml^rg ;  but  as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  his  own  territories  and  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  count  Mansfeldt,  who  commanded  a  boc^  of  elec- 
toral troops,  intercepted  and  destroyed  a  convo^r  of  provisions  and  militaiy 
Stores,  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for  the  service  of  the 
Imperialists.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  convinced 
the  emperor,  that  as  be  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promises,  recourse 
ought  to  be  had  to  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method 
of  getting  possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands  and  Charies  was  ungenerous 
and  hard-hearted  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an 
experiment  whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design,  by  working  upon 
the  tenderness  of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  cmldren 
towards  their  parent.  With  this  view,  he  summoned  SybiHa  a  second  time 
to  open  the  gates,  letting  her  know  that  if  ^e  again  refused  to  comply, 
the  elector  should  answer  with  his  head  for  her  obstinacy.  To  convmce 
ber  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  he  brot^t  his  prisoner  to  an  imme- 
diate trial.  The  proceeding  against  him  were  as  irregular  as  the  stratagem 
was  barbarous.  Instead  of  consulting  the  states  of  the  empire,  or  remit- 
ting the  cause  to  any  court,  which,  according  to  the  German  constitution, 
might  have  legally  taken  cognizance  of  the  elector's  crime,  he  subjected 
ttie  greatest  prince  in  the  empire  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial^ 
composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  and  in  which  the  unrelenting 
duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  act  of  violence,  presided  [May  lOL 
This  strange  tribunal  founded  its  cban^  upon  the  ban  of  the  empire  wbioi 
bad  been  issued  against  the  prisoner  By  tne  sole  authority  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  destitute  of  eveiy  legal  formality  which  could  render  it  valid. 
But  the  court-martiaL  presuming  the  elector  to  be  thereby  mfinifestly  con- 
victed of  treason  ana  rebellion,  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  beJ2^ 
beheaded.  This  decree  was  intimated  to  the  elector  while  he  was  amusiqg 
himself  in  playing  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick  his  fellow-prisoner. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  though  without  discovering  any  symptom  either 
of  surprise  or  terror ;  and  after  taking  notice  of  the  irregularity  as  well  as 
hi ttitice  of  the  emperor's  proceedings :  ^  It  is  easy,  contmued  he,  to  com* 
pitbeiid  bb  tcbone.    1  must  die,  because  Wittemoeii^  will  not  suiraider ; 
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and  I  shall  lay  dowo  my  life  with  pleasure,  if,  by  th«t  sacrifioet  I  can  pre* 
serve  the  dignity  of  my  house,  and  transmit  to  m;i^  posterity  tfie  inherit^Ke 
which  belongs  to  them.  Woidd  #,^pd  that  tms  sentence  may  not  afiect 
my  wife  and  children  more  than  iPintimidates  me !  and  that  they»  for  the 
sake  of  adding  a  few  days  to  a  life  already  too  long,  may  not  renounce 
honours  and  territories  which  they  were  bom  to.  possess  !"*  He  then 
turned  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  challenged  to  continue  the  game.  He 
played  with  his  usual  attention  and  ii^nuity,  and  havn^  li^t  Eroestf 
expressed  all  the  satisfaction  which  is  commonly  felt  on  gainm^  such  victo 
ries.  After  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  thai  he  might  emploj 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  such  religious  exercises  as  were  proper  in  his 
situation.! 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference,  or  composure,  that  the  aecount 
of  the  elector^s  danger  was  received  in  Wittembeig.  Sybillat  who  had 
supported  with  such  undaunted  fcHlitude  her  husband's  mudbrtunes,  while 
she  imagined  that  they  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power 
or  territories,  felt  all  her  resolution  fail  as  soon  as  his  life  was  threatened^ 
Solicitous  to  save  that,  she  despised  eveiy  other  consideration  f  and  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  appease  an  incensed  conqueror.^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  dute  of  Cleves,  the  elector  of  Brandenbui]^,  and 
Maurice,  to  none  of  whom  Charles  had  communicated  the  true  motives  of 
his  violent  proceedings  against  the  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  hin> 
to  spare  his  life.  The  first  was  prompted  so  to  do  merely  jn  compassion 
ibr  his  sister,  and  regard  for  his  orotber-in-Iaw.  The  two  others  (ueaded 
the  universat  reproach  that  t^ey  would  incur,  if^  after  having  boasted  sa 
often  of  the  ample  security  which  the  emperor  had  promisea  them  with 
respect  to  their  religion,  tne  first  effect  of  their  union  with  him  ^lould  be 
the  public  execution  of  a  prince,  who  was  justly  held  in  revepenee  as  the 
most  zealous  protector  of  the  protestant  cause.  Maurice,  in  particular^ 
foresaw  that  he  must  become  the  object  of  detestation  to  the  Saxons,  and 
could  never  hope  to  govern  them  with  tranquiOity,  if  he  were  consiaered 
b^r  them  as  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  nearest  kmsman,  in  order  that  he 
UBsht  obtain  possession  of  his  dominions. 

While  they,  from  such  various  motives,  solicited  Charies,  with  the  moslf 
earnest  importunity,  not  to  execute  the  sentence ;  Sybilla,  and  his  chiK 
dren,  conjured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  as  messengers^  to  scruple  at 
DO  concession  that  would  extricate  him  oat  of  the  present  danger,  and 
deliver  them  from  their  fears  and  anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor^ 
perceiving  that  the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  began  to  prodoce  the 
effect  that  he  intended,  fieil  by  degi^ees  from  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed 
himself  to  soften  into  promises  oiclemency  and  forgiveness,  if  the  elector 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  his  favour,  by  submitting  to  reasonable 
terms.  The  elector,  on  whom  the  consideration  of  what  ne  mifhi  suflbr 
himself  had  made  no  impression,  was^melted  by  the  tesu-sof  his  wifewhoov 
he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  family.  In  compliance 
with  their  repeated  solicitations,  he  agreed  to  articles  of  accommodatiiMS 
[May  19},  which  he  would  otbertvise  have  rdected  with  disdain.  The 
chief  of  them  were,  that  he  should  resign  die  electoral  dignity,  as  well  fov 
himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor's  hands,-  to  l)e  disposed  of 
entirely  at  his  pleasure ;  that  be  should  instantly  put  (he  Imperial  troops  in- 
possession  of  the  cities  of  Wittemberg  andGotba;  that  be  shoula  set 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  liberty  without  ransom  ;  that  he  should  submit  to* 
the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  leforma- 
tioQ  the  emperor  should  make  in  the  constitution  of  that  coiirt ;  that  he 
should  renounce  all  leagues  against  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  mture,  in  which  they  were  not  comprehended^ 
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log  the  meaning^  of  the  fi>imer  conditions,  the  emperor  diould  have  tfatf 
mbt  of  putting  what  interpretation  upon  theip  he  thought  most  reasoo-' 
able ;  the  other,  that  the  landsrave  was  bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent    This  unworthy  artifice,  cakiuated  to 

nrise  him  into  ^  approbation  of  articles,  to  which  he  had  not  the  most 
int  idea  of  assenting,  hj  proposing  them  to  him  at  a  time  when  ]n» 
mind  was  eng^rossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoiM^hts  of  that  humiliating 
ceremony  which  he  had  to  perform^  filled  the  landgrave  with  indignation^ 
and  made  him  break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  rage  to  which 
his  temper  was  prone.  Widi  some  difficulty,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  on  the  emperor's  ministers  to  drop  the 
former  article  as  unjust,  and  to  explain  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  agree  to  it,  without  openly  renouncing  the  protestant  religion. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  landgrave  was  impatient  to  finish 
a  ceremony  which,  how  mortifying  soever,  had  been  declared  necessaiy 
towards  his  obtaining  pardon.  The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent 
throne,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train 
g[  the  princes  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  Henry  of  Brunswick,  lately 
the  landj^iave^s  prisoner,  and  now^  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  spec- 
tator ol  bis  humiliation.  The  landgrave  was  introduced  with  gfeatsolem- 
Rity,  and  advancing  towards  the  throne,  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  chancellor, 
who  walked  behind  him,  immediately  read,  by  his  master's  command,  a 
Dap^T  which  contained  an  humble  confession  ot  the  crime  whereof  he  had 
Deen  giMtty  ^  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  merited  on  that  account  the 
most  severe  punishment  f  an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his  domi-^ 
nions  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  emperor's  pleasure ;  a  submissive  petition* 
for  pardon^  his  hopes  of  which  were  founded  entirely  en  the  emperor's 
demency  ^  and  it  concluded  with  promises  of  behaving,  for  the  fiiture,  likar 
a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  would  be  confirmed^ 
and  would  even  aerive  new  force  from  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which 
must  hereafter  fill  and  animate  his  heart.  WbUe  the  chancellor  was  reading 
Ais  abject  declaration,  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectatcNfs  were  fixed  on  the 
unfortunate  lanc^rave  ;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  powerful  as  well  as 
higfa-spiritedf  suing  for  mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  without  beii^ 
touched  with  commiseration^  and  perceiving  serious  reiSections  arise  in  their 
minds  upon  the  instability  and  emptiness  of  human  grandeur.  The  emperoi^ 
tiewed  the  whole  transaction  with  a  haughty  imfeeling  coniposure ;  and 
preserving  a  profound  silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  secretarie? 
k>  read  his  answer :  the  tenor  of  which  was.  That  though  he  might  have 
justly  inflicted  on  htm  the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crimes  deserved, 
yet,  prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  severaf 
trinces  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave,  and  influenced  by  his  penitential  ac- 
Kfiowledgments,  he  would  not  deal  with  him  accoraing  to  the  rupour  of 
justice,  smd  would  subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specifieof  in  the 
articles  which  he  had  already  subscribed.  The  moment  the  secretaiy  had 
finished^  Charles  turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  give  the 
unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion  or  reconcilement.  He  did  not 
even  desire  him  to  rise  from  his  knees ;  which  the  landgrave  having  ventured 
tor  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards  the  emperor  with  an  intention  to  kis» 
kis  hand,  flattering  himself,  that  his  guilt  being  now  fdly  expiated,  he 
m^ht  presume  to  take  that  liberty.  Hut  the  elector  c^  Brandenbuig,*  per^ 
eeiving  that  this  familiarity  would  be  offensive  to  the  emperor,  interposed/ 
send  desired  the  land^ave  to  go  along  with  him  and  Maurice  to  the  duke 
•f  Alva's  apartments  m  the  castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  the  respect  andf 
eourte^  due  to  such  a  guest  But  afVer  supper,  while  he  was  engaged  m 
flay,  the  duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  communicated  t» 
them  the  emperor's  orders,  that  the  landgrave  must  vemaiB  a  pmotrnf^ 
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in  that  place  under  the  custody  of  a  Spanbh  guard.  As  they  had  not 
hitherto  entertained  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  me  emperor's  smcerity  or 
tectitude  of  intention,  their  surprise  was  excessive,  ana  their  indignation^ 
liot  inferior  to  it,  on  discoverii^  how  greatly  they  h^d  heen  deceived  them-* 
selves,  and  how  infamousljr  abused,  in  having  been  made  the  instruments  of 
deceiving  and  ruining  their  friend.  They  nad  recourse  to  complaints,  to 
amunents,  and  to  entreaties,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  that  di^race, 
AikI  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  wretched  situation  into  which  he  haa  been 
betrayed  by  too  jgreat  confidence  in  them.  But  the  duke  of  Alva  remained 
inflexible,  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  executing  the  emperor's  commands. 
By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  the  land^ve,  who  knew  nothii^  of  what 
haul  passed,  nor  dreaded  the  snare  in  which  he  was  entangled^  prepared  for 
departing,  when  the  fatal  orders  were  intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck 
dumb  at  first  with  astonishment,  but  afler  beine  silent  a  few  moments,  he 
broke  out  into  all  the  violent  expressions  which  borror,  at  injustice  accom- 
panied with  fraud,  naturally  suggests.  He  complained,  he  expostulated, 
be  exclaimed;  sometimes  inveighing  against  the  emperor's  artifices  as 
unworthy  of  a  g^^at  and  generous  prmce ;  sometimes  censuring  the  credu^ 
lity  of  his  frieiuis  in  trusting  to  Charles's  insidious  promises ;  sometimes 
chaiiging  them  with  meanness  in  stoopit^  to  lend  their  assistance  towards 
the  execution  of  such  a  perfidious  and  dishonourable  scheme :  and  in  the 
end  he  required  them  to  remember  their  ei^agements  to  his  children,  and 
instantly  to  fulfil  them.  They,  afler  givii^  way  for  a  little  to  the  torrent 
of  his  passion,  solemnly  asserted  their  own  innocence  and  upright  intention 
in  the  whole  transaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope,  that  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  emperor,  they  would  obtain  redress  of  an  injury  which  affected 
their  own  honour,  no  less  than  it  did  his  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  soothe  his  rage  and  impatience,  Maurice  remained  with  him  during  the 
night  in  the  apartment  where  he  was  confined.'* 

Next  morning,  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied  jointly  to  the  emperor, 
representing  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  throughout  Geiv 
manj,  if  the  landn^ve  were  detained  in  custody ;  that  they  would  not  have 
advised,  nor  would  he  himself  have  consented  to  an  interview,  if  they  had 
suspected  that  the  loss  of  his  liberty  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  sub- 
mission ;  that  they  were  bound'  to  procure  his  release,  having  plighted 
their  fiiith  to  that  effect,  and  engaged  their  own  persons  as  sureties  for  his^ 
Charles  hstened  to  their  earnest  remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coolness* 
As  he  now  stood  no  longer  in  need  of  their  services,  they  had  the  mortifi^ 
cation  to  find  that  their  former  obsequiousness  was  forgotten,  and  little  regard 
paid  to  their  intercession.  He  was  i^orant,  he  toid  them,  of  their  parti- 
cular or  private  transactions  with  the  land^ve,  nor  was  his  conduct  to  be 
regulatea  by  any  ei^agements  into  which  they  had  thought  fit  to  enter ; 
thoi^  he  knew  well  what  he  himself  had  promised,  which  was  not  that 
the  landgrave  should  be  exempt  from  all  restraint,  but  that  he  should  not 
be  kept  a  prisoner  during  life.)  Having  said  this  with  a  peremptoiy  and 
decbive  tone,  he  put  an  end  to  the  conference ;  and  they  seeing  no  proba^ 

•  SMd.  433L    Thnan.  1.  !▼.  147.    Btnnr.  Corp.  Hist.  G«nii.  M.  lOBBL 

t  Acoordtng  toteveni  hiftorlaoB  of  great  name,  the  emperor  in  his  trealy  wiUi  the  iKoSgnvef 
fClpulated  tbat  be  would  not  detain  him  m  any  prison.  But  in  executing  the  deed,  which  was  wriiten 
In  the  German  tongue,  the  fanfterial  mtniflteis  fVauduIently  nibstlluted  the  worn  ewiger^  instead  of' 
ttaiger^  and  thaa  ue  treaty,  in  place  of  a  promiaeihat  he  rtiottld  not  be  detained  in  aiiypriaon,  oon- 
lained  only  an  engagemem  that  be  should  not  be  detained  in  perpetual  hnprlsonmenL  But  authors, 
eminent  for  htrtortcal  knowledge  and  critical  accuracy,  have  called  in  question  the  truth  of  thia 
w>mon  story.  The  silence  of  Sleidan  with  regard  to  fc,  as  well  as  its  not  being  mentioned  in  tbcr 
tariods  meiaorials  which  he  has  pobhshed  concerning  the  lamkrave's  imprisonment,  greatly  fhvour 
fills  opinioQ.  But  aa  several  books  which  contain  the  information  necessary  towardH  discussing  thitf 
Mfaa  with  accuracy,  are  written  in  the  German  huwuage,  whinh  I  do  not  understand,  I  cannot  pra- 
luMl  to  inquire  into  iMs  matter  with  the  same  precision  wherewith  I  have  endeavoured  to  settl«r 
fDme  other  omtroverted  Acts  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  history,  tfoe  Btrwr# 
Corp.  loot    M oriiefan**  Eccles,  Hist,  vol  li.  p.  161, 163.    Engl,  edhion. 
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bility,  at  that  time,  of  makiog^  any  impression  upon  the  eiiiperor»  idia 
seemed  to  have  taken  this  resolution  deliberately,  and  to  be  obstinately  bent 
on  adhering  to  it,  w&e  obliged  to  acquaint  tb!e  unfortunate  prisoner  with 
the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf.  The  disappointment  threw 
him  into  a  new  and  more  violent  transport  of  rage,  so  that  to  prevent  his 
proceeding  to  some  de^rate  extremity,  the  elector  |md  Maurice  promised 
that  they  would  not  quit  the  emperor,  until,  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
of  their  intercessions,  they  had  extorted  his  consent  to  set  him  free.  They 
accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  found 
Charles  more  haughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were  warned  that 
if  they  touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  with  re&;anl  to 
which  he  had  determined  to  hear  nothing  farther,  he  would  instantly  give 
orders  to  convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurtine  the  landgrave 
by  an  officious  or  ill-tuned  zeal  to  serve  him,  they  not  otHr  desistea.  but 
left  the  court,  and  as  they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  ot  the 
landgrave's  rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure,  they 
informed  him  of  it  by  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him  to  fulfil  all  that 
he  had  promised  to  the  emperor,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring  a 
speedy  release. 

Wliatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his  cause  in  this  manner 
occasioned,  the  landgrave's  impatience  to  recover  liberty  made  him  foUow 
their  advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  ordered 
bis  fortresses  to  be  rased,  and  renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give 
o£fence.  Thb  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  produced 
DO  efiect.  He  was  still  guarded  with  the  same  vigilant  severity :  and  being 
carried  about,  together  with  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  wherever  the 
emperor  went,  tl^ir  disgrace  and  his  triumph  was  each  day  renewed.  The 
fortitude  as  well  as  equanimity,  with  whicn  the  elector  bore  these  repeated 
insults,  were  not  more  remanLable  than  the  landgrave^s  fretfulness  and 
impatience.  His  active  hnpetuous  mind  could  ill  brook  restraint ;  and 
reflection  upon  the  shameful  artifices,  by  which  he  had  been  decqyed  info 
that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  he  was 
still  detained  in  it,  drove  him  often  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

The  people  of  the  dififerent  cities,  to  whom  Charles  thus  wantonly  exposed 
those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a  public  spectacle,  were  sensibly  toucbea  with 
such  an  insult  offered  to  the  Germanic  body,  and  murmured  loudly  at  this 
indecent  treatment  of  two  of  its  greatest  princes.  They  had  soon  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  such  as  affected  them  more  nearly.  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  ada  oppression  to  insult,  and  arrogating  to  himself  all  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror,  exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rieour.  He  ordered  his 
troops  to  seize  the  artilleiy  and  military  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had 
been  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  and  having  collected  upwards  of 
five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  in  &i  age,  he  sent  part  of 
them  into  theXiOW-Countries,  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order 
lo  spread  by  this  means  the  fame  of  his  success,  and  that  they  m%ht  serve 
as  monuments  of  bis  having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invincible. 
He  then  levied,  by  his  sole  authority^,  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon 
those  who  had  served  him  with  fideuty  during  the  war,  as  upon  such  as  oad 
been  in  arms  against  him ;  upon  the  fcnmer,  as  their  contingent  towards  a 
war,  which,  havii^  been  undertaken,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  common 
benefit,  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the  common  chaive ;  upon  the  latter,  as 
a  fine  by  way  of  punishinent  for  their  rebellion.  By  these  exactions,  he 
amassed  above  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which 
appeared  prodieious  in  the  sixteenth  centmy.  But  so  ^neral  was  the  con- 
sternation which  had  seized  the  Germans  upon  his  rapid  success,  and  such 
the  dread  of  his  victorious  troops,  that  all  implicitly  obeyed  his  commands ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  these  extraordinary  stretches  of  power  greatly 
alarmed  a  people  jealous  of  their  privilege?,. and  habituated,  during  several 
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Igray  to  consider  the  Imperial  authority  as  neither  extensive  nor  formidable. 
This  discontent  and  resentment,  how  industriously  soever  they  concealed 
them,  became  miiversal ;  and  the  more  these  passions  were  restrained  and 
kept  down  for  the  present^  the  more  likely  were  they  to  burst  out  soon  with 
additional  violence. 

While  Charles  jB^ve  taw  to.  the  Overmans  like  a  conquered  people,  Fer- 
dinand treated  his  subiects  in  Bohemia  with  still  greater  rigour.    That 
kingdom  possessed  privileges  and  immunities  as  extensive  as  those  of 
any  nation  in  which  the  feudal  institutions  were  established.    The  |pre* 
rogative  of  their  kin^  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  crown  itself  elective^ 
Ferdinand,  when  raised  to  the  throne,  had  confitnped  their  liberties  with 
eveiy  solemnity  prescribed  by  their  excessive  solicitude  for  the  security 
of  a  constitution  of  government  to  which  they  were  extremely  aitached. 
He  soon  began,  however,  to  be  weary  of  a  jurwdiction  so  much  circum* 
scribed,  and  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he  could  not  transmit  to  his  pos* 
terity ;  and  notwithstandinglAll  his  former  enga£;ements,  he  attempteu  to 
overturn  the  constitution  from  its  foundations ;  that,  instead  of  an  elective 
kin^om,  he  might  render  it  hereditaiy.    But  the  Bohemians  were  too 
high-spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privileges  which  they  had  lon^  enjoyed* 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  them  havine  embraced  tne  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  the  seeds  ot  which  John  JEiuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had 
planted  in  their  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century, 
the  desire  of  acquirirar  religious  liberhr  ming^d  itself  with  their  zeal  tor 
their  civil  rights ;  ana  these  two  kindred  passions  heightening,  as  usual, 
each  other's  torcei  precipitated  them  immediately  into  violent  measures. 
They  had  not  only  reiiised  toserve  their  sovereign  against  the  confederates 
of'  Smalkalde,  but  having  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  elector  ^f 
Saxony,  they  bad  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  association,  to  defend 
their  ancient  constitution ;  and  to  persist,  until  they  should  obtain  such 
additional  privileges  as  they  thought  necessaiy  towards  perfecting  the 
present  model  of  their  government^  or  rendering  it  more  permanent. 
They  chose  Caspar  Phlug,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  to  be  &eir  general ; 
and  raised  an^i^y  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  enforce  their  petitions.    But 
either  from  tfte  weakness  of  their  leader,  or  from  the  dissensions  in  a  great 
unwieldy  body,  which  having  united  hastily,  was  not  thoroughly  com-* 
pacted,  or  from  some  other  uiuoiown  cause,  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  Bohemians  bore  no  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they 
took  their  first  resolutions.    They  suiOfered  themselves  to  be  amused  so 
lone  with  negotiations  and  overtures  of  different  kmos,  that  before  they 
eould  enter  Saxooy,  the  battle  of  Muhlbeig  was  iought.  the  elector 
deprived  of  his  dienity  aftd  territories,  the  landgrave  connned  to  close 
custody,  and  the  leaeue  of  Smalkalde  entirely  dissipated.    The  same 
dread  of  the  emperor^  power  which  had^  seized  the  rest  of  the  Germans, 
reached  them.    As  soon  as  their  soveie^n^  approached  with  a  body  of 
Imperial  troops,  they  instantly  dispersed,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to 
atone  for  their  past  guilt,  and  to  acouiie  some  nope  of  forgjvpness  by  a 
prompt  submission.    JBut  FerdinanoL  who  entered  his  dominions  fiill  of 
that  implacable  resentment  which  inflames  monarcbs  whose  authority  has 
been  despised,  was  not  tp  be  mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and  involun- 
taLTj  return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  duty.    He  even  he^trd.  Unmoved, 
the  entreaties  and  te^ri  of  the  citizeM  of  Prague^  who  ap^ared  before 
him  in  the  posture  of  supjpliants,  and  implored  for  mercy.   The  sentence 
which  he  pronounced  against  them  was  rigorous  to  extremity ;  he  abolished 
many  of  their  privil^;es,he  abridged  others,  and  new-modelled  the  consti* 

€tution  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  those 
wha  had  been  most  active  in  forming  the  late  association  against  him,  and 
punished  a  still  greater  number  with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  or  perpe^ 

iial  banishment    He  obliged  all  his  subjects,  of  every  c^xUtiony  tp  givv 
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up  their  aims  to  be  depefsited  in  ibrts  where  he  planted  gatiisoiiB ;  and  aftfl" 
disarming  his  people,  he  loaded  them  with  new  am,  exorbitant  taxesw 
Thus,  by  an  ill-conoucted  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  extend  their  {mrilera, 
the  Bohemians  not  only  enlaiged  the  sphere  of  the  royal  prerp^tive,  whe» 
they  intended  to  have  circumscribed  it,  but  they  almost  annihilated  those 
liberties  which  they  aimed  at  establishing  on  a  broader  and  Bx»re  secure 
foundation.* 

The  emperOT,  harii^  now  humbled,  and,  as  he  imagined,  subdued  die 
independent  and  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Germans  by  the  terror  of  arms  and 
the  rigour  of  punishment,  held  a  diet  at  Au^bur^,  in  (nder  to  compose 
finally  the  controversies  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  so  loni^  dis- 
turbed the  empire.  He  durst  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a 
matter  so  interesting  to  the  free  suffrage  of  the  Qennans,  broken  as  theif 
minds  now  were  to  subjection.  He  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  hi» 
Spanish  troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters  th^.  The  rest  of  his  soldieiv 
he  cantoned  in  the  a<Qacent  villages :  so  th^  the  members  of  the  diet, 
while  they  carried  on  their  deliberations,  were  surrounded  by  the  same 
army  which  had  overcome  their  count^men.  Immediately  alter  his 
public  entry,  Charies  gave  a  proof  of  the  violence  with  which  be  inteoded 
to  proceed.  He  took  possession  by  force  of  the  cathedral,  together  witfc 
one  of  the  principal  churches ;  and  his  priests  having,  by  various  cere- 
monies, punfied  them  from  the  pollution  with  which  they  supposed  the 
unhallowed  ministrations  of  die  protestants  to  have  defiled  them,  they  re- 
established with  great  pomp  the  rites  ai  the  Romish  worship.f 

The  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extraordmair ;  the  im- 
portance of  the  affairs  concerning  which  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the 
fear  of  giving  ofienoe  to  the  emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open  to 
misconstruction,  brought  together  almost  all  the  princes,  nobles,  and  repre^ 
sentatives  of  cities  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  assembly.  The  emperor, 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  meetii^,  called  their  attentioii 
immediately  to  that  point,  which  seemed  chief^  to  merit  it  Having 
mentioned  the  fatal  efiects  of  the  religious  dissensions  which^ad  arisen  io 
Germany,  and  taken  notice  of  his  own  unwearied  endeavAii^to  procure  a 
general  council,  which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy  ade^ate  to  those 
evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  recognise  its  authority,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decisions  of  an  assembly  to  which  they  had  originally  appealed,  as  haviB|^ 
the  sole  right  of  iudgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  council,  to  which  Charles  wished  them  to  refer  all  then-  contn>- 
yersies,  had,  by  this  time,  undeigone  a  violent  chan^.  The  fear  and 
jealousy,  with  which  the  emperor's  first  successes  against  die  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  had  inspired  the  pope,  continued  to  increase.  Not  satisfied 
with  attempting  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  by  the  sudden 
recall  of  his  troops,  Paul  began  to  consider  the  emperor  as  an  enemy,  the 
weight  of  whose  power  he  must  soon  feel,  and  agafcst  whom  he  oould 
not  be  too  hasty  in  taking  precautions.  He  foresaw  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  emperor's  acquiring  absolute  power  in  CJermany,  would  be  to 
render  him  entirely  master  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  council,  if  it  should 
continue  to  meet  in  Trent  It  was  dangerous  to  allow  a  monarch,  so 
ambitious,  to  get  the  command  of  this  formidable  ei^ne,  which  he  m^^ 
employ  at  pleasure  to  limit  or  overturn  the  papal  authority.  As  the  only 
inethod  of  preventing  this,  he  determined  to  remove  the  council  to  some 
city  more  immediately  under  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  at  a  greater  dbtance 
from  the  terror  of  the  emperor^s  arms,  or  the  reach  of  his  influence.  An 
incident  fortunately  occurred,  which  gave  this  measure  the  appearance  of 
being  necessaiy.  One  or  two  of  the  fathers  of  the  council,  together  with' 
tome  of  their  domestics,  happenmg  to  die  suddenly,  the  physicians,  deceived 
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hf  tm  sjiHpluins,  or  aubomed  hj  the  pope's  legates,  pronoimced  the 
distemper  to  be  infectious  and  pe^ential.  Some  of  the  prelates,  struck 
with  a  panic,  retired ;  others  were  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  after  a  short 
consultation,  the  council  was  translated  to  Bologna  [March  11],  a  city 
•ubject  yb  the  pope.  All  the  bishops  in  the  Iropenal  interest  warmlj 
exposed  this  resolution,  as  taken  without  necessity,  and  founded  on  false  or 
frivolous  pretexts.  All  the  Spani^  prelates,  ana  most  of  the  Neapolitan, 
by  the  emperor's  express  command,  remained  at  Trent ;  the  rest,  to  the 
number  ot  thirty-four,  accompanying  the  leg^ates  to  bologna.  Thus  a 
schism  commenced  in  that  very  assembly,  which  had  been  called  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  Christendom ;  the  &th<^  of  Bologna  inveighed  against 
those  who  staid  at  Trent,  as  contumacious  and  regardless  of  the  pope's 
authority;  while  the  other  accused  them  of  being  so  Tar  intimidated  hy  the 
fears  of  imaginaiy  danger,  as  to  remove  to  a  pmce  where  their  consulta- 
tions could  prove  of  no  service  towards  re-estaolis^ing  peace  and  order  in 
Qermaiiy.* 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  his  interest  to  procure 
the  return  of  the  council  to  Trent,  fifut  raul,  who  highly  applauded  his 
own  sa^cilT  in  having  taken  a  step  which  put  it  out  of  Charles's  power 
to  acquire  the  direction  of  that  assembly,  paid  no  regard  to  a  request,  the 
object  of  vFhich  was  so  extremely  obvious.  The  summer  was  consumed 
in  fruitless  negotiations  with  respect  to  this  point,  the  importunity  of  the 
one  and  die  obstinacy  of  the  other  daily  increasing.  At  last,  an  eveirt 
happened  which  widened  the  breach  irreparably,  and  Slendered  the  pope 
utterijy  averse  from  listening  to  any  proposal  that  came  from  the  emperor. 
Charles,  as  has  been  already  observed,  had  so  violently  exasperated 
Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the  pope's  son,  by  refusing  to  grant  him  the  inves* 
titure  of  Parma  and  PJacentia,  that  he  had  watched  ever  since  that  time 
with  aU  the  vigilance  of  resentment  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  that 
injury.  He  had  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the  pope  into  open  hostilities 
against  the  em^ror,  and  had  earnestly  solicited  the  king  of  France  to 
invade  Italy.  His  hatred  and  resentment  extended  to  all  those  whom  he 
knew  that  the  emperor  favoured,  he  did  eveiy  ill  office  in  his  power  to 
Goozaea,  governor  of  M Han,  and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in  his  attempt 
upon  Sie  ufe  of  Andrew  Doria,  because  both  Uonzaga  and  Doria  pos~ 
aesaed  a  great  degree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  and  confidence.  His 
malevolence  and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who 
could  not  be  more  desirous  to  take  vengeance  on  him^  than  Goozaga  and 
Doria  were  to  be  employed  as  his  instruments  in  inflicting  it.  Famese, 
by  the  profligacy  of  nis  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  kind,  equal  to 
those  committed  by  the  worst  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human  nature, 
had  rendered  himself  so  odious,  that  it  was  thought  any  violence  whatever 
might  be  lawfully  attempted  against  him.  Gonzaga  and  Doria  soon 
ibuod  among  hia  own  subjects,  persons  who  were  eager,  and  even  deemed 
it  meritorious,  to  lend  their  hanos  in  such  a  service.  As  Famese,  animated 
with  die  jealousy  which  usually  possesses  petty  sovereigns,  had  epaployed 
all  the  cruelty  and  fraud,  whereby  they  emleavour.to  supply  their  defect 
of  power,  in  atdtr  to  bumble  and  extirpate  the  nobility  subject  to  his 
Kovemment,  five  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  Placentia  com-' 
Bined  to  avenffe  the  injuries  which  they  themselves  had  suffered,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  had  offered  to  their  order.  They  formed  their  plan  in 
conjunctioD  with  Gonzaga  :  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  he  originally 
augg;ested  the  sch^ooe  to  tnem,  or  only  approved  of  what  they  proposed, 
ana  oo-operated  in  canying  it  on.  They  concerted  all  the  previoua 
•tops  witn  auch  foreaight,  conducted  their  intrieues  with  such  secrecy,  and 
di4>layed  auch  courage  io  the  executxHi  of  their  design,  that  it  may  be 
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itnkod  among  tibe  most  audacious  deeds  of  that  nature  mention^  ill 
histoiy.  One  body  of  the  conspirators  surprised,  at  mid-day  ^Sept  lOL 
the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Placentia  where  Famese  resided,  orerpowerea 
fab  fuards.  and  murdered  him.  Another  ^arty  of  them  made  Uiemselves 
matters  of  the  town,  and  called  upon  their  fellow-citizens  to  uke  aims, 
In  order  to  recover  their  liberty.  The  multitude  ran  towards  the  citadd, 
fiom  which  three  great  guns,  a  s^al  concerted  with  (jonzaga,  had  been 
fired ;  and  before  they  could  guess  the  cause  or  the  authors  of  the  tumulti 
they  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  tyrant  hanging  by  the  heels  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  die  citadel.  But  so  universally  detestable  had  he  become, 
that  not  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such  a  sad  reverse  of 
foftune,  or  discovered  the  least  indignation  at  this  ignominious  treatment 
of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  conspiracy 
was  general,  and  all  a]^lauded  the  actors  in  it  as  the  deliverers  of  their 
countnr.  The  hodr  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch  that  suirounded  the 
citadel,  and  expoaea  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble ;  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
Ktumed  to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened. 

Before  next  morning,  a  body  of  troops  arriving  fipom  the  finontiers  of  the 
Milanese,  where  they  bad  been  posted  in  expectation  a[  the  event,  took 
possession  of  the  city  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  reinstated  the  inhabitants 
in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Parma,  which  the  Impe- 
rialists, attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  by  the  vigilance  and 
fidelity  of  die  officers  whom  Famese  bad  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  garrison.  The  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infamous 
▼ices,  Paul  loved  with  an  excess  of  parental  tendeiness,  overwhelmed 
him  with  the  deepest  affliction ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  consequence 
as  Placentiai  gready  embittered  his  sorrow.  He  accused  Gonzaga,  in 
open  consistoiy,  of  having  committed  a  cruel  murder,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  uqjust  usurpation,  and  immediately  demanded  of  the 
emperor  satisfaction  for  both ;  for  the  former,  bv  the  punishment  of  Gon- 
zaga; for  the  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Flacentia  to  his  grandson, 
Octavia,  its  rightfiil  owner.  But  Charles,  who,  rather  than  quit  a  prize 
of  such  value,  was  willing  not  onl^r  to  expose  himself  to  the  imputation 
of  being  acceasaiy  to  the  crime  wmch  haa  given  an  opportunity  of  seizing 
it,  but  to  bear  the  in£uny  of  defrauding  his  own  son-umw  of'^the  inheri- 
tance which  belonged  to  him,  eluded  S\\  his  sdicitationB,  and  determined 
to  keep  possesuon  df  the  city,  together  with  its  territories.* 

This  resolution,  flowing  finom  an  ambition  so  rapacious,  as  to  be  restrained 
by  no  consideration  either  of  decency  or  iustice,  transported  the  pope  so 
far  beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  pnidence,  that  he  was  eager  to  take 
arms  against  the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murduers  of  his 
son,  and  to  recover  die  inheritance  wrested  mom  his  family.  Conscious, 
however,  of  his  own  inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemj,  he  waimly 
solicited  die  French  kiqg  ana  the  republic  of  Venice  to  ioin  m  an  offensive 
lea^fue  against  Charles.  But  Heniy  was  intent  at  tnat  time  on  other 
objects.  His  ancient  allies,  the  Scote,  having:  been  defeated  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  one  of  the  greatest  batdes  ever  fougnt  between  these  two  rival 
nations,  he  was  about  to  send  a  numerous  b^ly  of  veteran  troc^  into  that 
countiy.  as  well  to  preserve  it  from  being  conquered,  as  to  ^in  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  kingdom  to  the  French  monarcny,  by  manymg  his  son  the 
dauphin  to  the  young  queen  of  Scodand.  An  undertaking  accompanied 
with  such  manifest  advantages,  the  success  of  which  appeared  to  be  so 
certain,  was  not  to  be  relinquished  for  the  remote  mospect  of  benefit  fiom 
an  alliance  depending  upon  the  precarious  life  ci  a  pope  of  fourscore, 
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who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  gratification  of  his  own  private  resent- 
ment. Instead,  therefore,  of  rushing  headlong  into  the  alliance  proposed, 
Heniy  amused  the  pope  with  such  general  professions  and  promises,  as 
mieht  keep  him  from  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  his 
di&rences  with  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  ne  avoided  any  mA 
engaj^ment  as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Charles,  or 
precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  The  Vene- 
tian, dioug^h  much  alarmed  at  seeing  Placcntia  in  the  hands  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, imitated  the  wary  conduct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly 
resembled  the  spirit  which  usually  regulated  their  own  conduct.* 

But  though  the  pope  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  kindle  imme- 
diately the  flames  of  war,  he  did  not  foiget  the  injuries  which  he  was 
oblieed  for  the  present  to  endure  ;  resentment  settled  deeper  in  his  mind, 
and  Decame  more  rancorous  in  proportion  as  he  felt  ihe  difficulty  of  grati- 
fying it  It  was  while  these  sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  and 
me  desire  c^  vengeance  at  its  height,  that  the  diet  of  Au£^bui^,  by  the 
emperor's  command,  petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  nam^  of  the  whole  Ger- 
manic body,  to  enjoin  the  prelates  who  had  retired  to  Bologna  to  return 
again  to  Trent,  smd  to  renew  their  deliberations  in  that  place.  Charles 
bad  been  at  great  pains  in  brii^n^  the  members  to  join  in  this  request. 
Having  observed  a  considerable  variety  of  sentiments  amoi^  the  protes- 
tants  with  respect  to  the  submission  which  he  had  required  to  the  decrees 
of  the  councu,  some  of  them  being  aJto^ther  intractable,  while  others 
Vere  ready  to  acknowledge  its  right  of  jurisdiction  upon  certain  conditions, 
he  employed  all  his  address  in  order  to  gain  or  to  divide  them.  He 
threatened  and  overawed  the  elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and  afraid 
that  the  emperor  might  inflict  on  him  the  punishment  to  which  he  had 
made  himself  liable  ny  the  assistance  that  he  had  given  to  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde.  The  hope  of  procuring  liberty  for  the  landgrave,; 
together  with  the  formal  confirmation  of  his  own  electoral  dignity,  over^ 
came  Maurice's  scruples,  or  prevented  him  from  opposing  what  he  knew 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Brandenbuij^h,  less 
influenced  by  religious  zeal  than  any  prince  of  that  age,  was  easily  mduced 
to  imitate  tlieir  example,  in  assenting  to  all  that  the  emperor  required. 
The  deputies  of  the  cities  remained  still  to  be  brought  over.  They  were 
more  tenacious  of  their  principles,  and  &ough  eveiy  thing  that  could 
operate  either  on  their  hopes  or  fears  was  tried,  the  utmost  that  thejr 
would  piomise  was,  to  acVnowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  if 
eflfectual  provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the  divines  of  all  parties 
free  access  to  that  assembly,  with  entire  liberty  of  debate ;  and  if  all 
points  in  controversy  were  decided  according  to  scripture,  and  the  usaee 
of  the  primitive  church.  But  when  the  memorial  containing  this  decla- 
ration was  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  veiy 
extraordinary  artifice.  Without  reading  the  paper,  or  taking  any  notice 
of  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  insisted,  ne  seemed  to  taie  it  for 
granted  that  ^ey  had  compliea  with  his  demand,  and  gave  thanks  to 
me  deputies  for  Sbeir  full  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  [Oct.  91.  The  deputies,  though  astonished  at  what  they  had 
beard,  did  not  attempt  to  set  him  right,  both  parties  bein^  better  pleased 
that  the  matter  should  remain  under  this  state  of  ambi^ity,  than  to  push 
for  an  explanaticHi,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would 
have  led,  perhaps,  to  a  rupture.j 

Having  obtained  this  seeming  submission  from  the  members  of  the  diet 
to  the  authority  of  the  council,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  argument  to 
enforce  their  petition  for  its  return  to  Trent.    But  the  pope,  finom  the  satis- 
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factioo  which  he  felt  io  mortifying  the  empercu',  as  well  as  from  his  own 
aveisioD  to  what  was  demandled,  resolved^  without  hesitation,  that  his 
petition  should  not  he  granted ;  though,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputatioii 
of  being  icAienced  wholly  by  resentment,  he  had  the  address  to  Uuow  it 
1000  tro  fathers  at  Bologna,  to  i>ut  a  direct  negative  ujKm  the  request. 
With  this  yiew  he  referred  to  their  consideration  the  petition  of  the  diet 
[Dec.  20],  and  they,  ready  to  confirm  by  their  assent  whatever  the  legates 
were  pleased  to  dictate,  declared  that  the  council  could  not,  consistently 
with  its  dignity,  return  to  Trent,  unless  the  prelates  who^  by  remaining 
there,  had  mscovered  a  schismatic  spirit,  would  first  repair  lo  Bologna, 
and  ioin  their  brethren ;  and  that,  even  after  their  junction,  the  council 
could  not  renew  its  consultations  with  any  prospect  of  benefit  to  the 
church,  if  the  Germans  ^id  not  prove  their  mtention  of  obeyii^  its  future 
decrees  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  those  which 
It  had  already  passed.* 

This  answer  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  who  at  ^ 
same  time  exhorted  ^him  to  comply  with  demands  which  appeared  to  be 
BO  reasonable.  But  Charles  was  better  acquainted  with  tne  duplicity  of 
the  pope^s  character  than  to  be  deceived  oy  such  a  gross  artifice:  he 
knew  Uiat  the  prelates  of  Boloena  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Paul 
inspired ;  and,  therefore,  overlooking  them  as  mere  tools  b  the  hand 
of  another,  he  considered  their  reply  as  a  full  discoveiy  of  the  pope^s 
intentions.  As  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  acquire  such  an  ascendant  in  the 
council  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  neces* 
sary  that  Paul  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn  a^inst  him  the 
authority  of  so  venerable  an  assembly.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two 
Spanish  lawyers  to  Bolo^a  [Jan.  16, 1548],  who,  in  the  presence  of  die 
l^ates,  protested.  That  the  translation  of  tne  council  to  that  place  had 
been  unnecessary,  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts ;  that  while 
it  continued  to  meet  there,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  and  schis* 
matical  conventicle ;  that  all  its  decisions  ought  of  course  to  be  held  as  null 
and  invalid ;  and  that  since  the  pope,  together  with  the  corrupt  ecclesiat* 
tics  who  depended  on  him,  had  abandoned  the  care  of  the  church,  the 
emperor,  as  its  protector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  had 
committed  to  him,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  those  calamities  with  which 
it  was  threatened.  A  few  days  aAer  [Jan.  23],  the  Imperial  ambassador 
at  Rome  demanded  an  audience  of  the  pope,  and  in  presence  of  all  the 
cardinals,  as  well  as  forei^  ministers,  protested  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  prelates  at  Bologna,  in  terms  equally  harsh  and  disrespectful.! 

It  was  not  lone  before  Charles  proceeded  to  cany  these  threats,  which 
ereatly  alarmed  ooth  the  pope  ana  council  at  Bologna,  into  execution.  He 
let  the  diet  Jux)w  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  favourable 
answer  to  their  petition,  and  that  the  pope,  equally  regardless  of  their 
entreaties,  and  of  his  services  to  the  church,  had  refused  to  gratifjr  them 
by  allowing  the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent ;  that,  thoiiu^  all  hope  of 
holding  this  assembly  in  a  place,  where  they  might  look  for  freedom  of 
debate  and  judgment,  was  not  to  be  given  up,  the  prefect  of  it  was,  at 
present,  distant  and  uncertain  ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  torn 
m  pieces  by  religious  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  corrupted,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  disquieted  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and 
controversies  formerly  unknown  among  Christians ;  that,  moved  by  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  them  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  the  church  as  its 
protector,  he  had  employed  some  divines  of  known  abilities  and  learning, 
to  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine,  to  which  all  should  conform,  until  a  coun- 
cily  such  as  they  wished  for,  could  be  convocated.    This  system  was  comi* 
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piled  hy  PAug,  Helding,  and  Agricola,  of  whom  the  two  fonner  were  ^^ 
Ditaries  in  the  Romish  church,  out  remarkable  for  their  pacific  and  healiur 
spirit ;  the  last  was  a  protestant  divine,  suspected,  not  without  leasony  3 
haviif;  been  ^ined  by  bribes  and  promises,  to  betray  or  mislead  his  puly 
CD  this  occasion.  Tiie  articles  presented  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbou  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundrea  and  forty*one,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties,  served  as  a  model  for  the  present  work.  But  as  the 
emperor's  situation  was  much  changed  since  that  time,  and  he  found  it  no 
longer  necessary  to  manage  the  protestants  with  the  same  delicacy  as  at 
that  iuncture,  the  concessions  in  their  favour  were  not  now  so  numerous, 
nor  aid  they  extend  to  points  of  so  much  consequence.  The  heatise  cod- 
taiued  a  complete  system  of  theology,  conformable  in  almost  eveiy  article 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  though  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  softest  words,  or  in  scriptural  phrases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity. 
Eveiy  doctrine,  however,  peculiar  to  popeiyv  was  retained,  and  the 
observation  of  all  the  rites,  which  the  protestants  condemned  as  inventions 
of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  oiGrod,  was  enjoined.  With  regard 
to  two  points  only,  some  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  opinion  as  well  as  some 
latitude  in  the  practice  were  admitted.  Such  ecclesiastics  as  had  married^ 
and  would  not  put  away  their  wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  per* 
form  all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  office ;  and  *those  provinces  which 
bad  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  still  indulged  in  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving both.  Even  these  were  declared  to  be  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  mnted  only  for  a  season,  in  compliance  with  the  weakness  or 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen.* 

This  system  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  hierkn, 
because  it  contained  temporaiy  regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no 
longer  in  force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held,  the  empe- 
ror presented  to  the  diet  [May  15 J,  with  a  pompous  declaration  of  his  sin- 
cere intention  to  re-establish  tranc^uillity  and  order  in  the  church,  as  well 
as  of  his  hopes  that  their  adopting  these  regulations  v^ould  contribute 
mad^  to  bnng  about  that  desirable  event.  It  was  read  in  presence  of 
Uie  diet,  according  to  form.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up  hastily ;  and  having 
thanked  the  emperor  for  his  unwearied  and  pious  endeavours  in  order  to 
restore  peace  to  the  church,  be,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  signified  their 
approbation  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  had  been  read,  together  with 
their  resolution  of  conforming  to  it  in  eveiy  particular.  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional,  as 
well  as  at  the  elector's  presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense  of 
the  diet,  upon  a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  coosulta- 
ticai  or  debate,  out  not  one  member  had  the  courage  to  contradict  what 
the  elector  had  said ;  some  being  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining 
silent  through  complaisance.  The  emperor  held  the  archbishop's  declara- 
tion to  be  a  full  constitutional  ratification  of  the  Interim,  and  prepased  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  it,  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.! 

Durinff  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  tne  landgrave,  warmly 
seconded  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  endeavoured  to  interest  tne  members  m 
behalf  of  that  unhappy  prince,  who  stiU  languished  in  confinement.  But 
Charlft,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  brought  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
any  request  that  came  from  such  a  resectable  body,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  representations,  laid  before  the  diet  an  account  of  his  transactions 
widi  the  landgrave,  together  with  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced 
bim  to  detain  that  prince  in  custody,  and  which  rendered  it  prudent,  as  ht 
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aUeged»  to  keep  him  still  under  restraint  It  was  no  easj  matter  to  give 
any  good  reason  for  an  action,  incapable  of  bein^  justified.  But  be  tbou^t 
the  most  Crivolous  pretexts  might  be  produced  m  an  assembly  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  willii^  to  l^  deceived,  and  afraid  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  discorerii^  that  they  saw  his  conduct  in  its  true  colours,  ms  account 
of  his  own  conduct  was  accordingly  admitted  to  be  fully  satisfactonr,  and 
af^some  feeble  entreaties  that  he  would  extend  his  clemency  to  his  un- 
fortunate prisoner,  the  landgrave's  concerns  were  no  more  mentioned.* 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which  this 
inflexible  rigour  might  make,  Charles,  as  a  proof  that  nb  gratitude  was  no 
less  permanent  and  unchangeable  than  his  resentment,  invested  Maurice  in 
the  electoral  dignity,  with  all  the  legal  formalities.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  with  extraordinanr  pomp,  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  degraded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner,  that  he  could 
view  it  from  his  windows.  Even  this  insult  did  not  rufBe  his  usual  tran- 
quillity ;  and  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival 
receivii^  those  ensigns  of  dignity  of  which  he  had  been  stripped,  without 
uttering  one  sentiment  unbecoming  the  fortitude  that  he  had  preserved 
amidst  all  his  calamities.! 

Immediately  af\er  t^e  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
Interim  to  be  published  in  the  German  as  well  as  Latin  'language.  It 
met  with  the  usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes,  when  proposed  to 
men  heated  with  disputation;  both  parties  declaimed  against  it  with 
equal  violence.  The  protestants  condemned  it  as  a  system  containing  the 
grossest  errors  of  popery,  disguised  with  so  little  art,  that  it  could  impose 
only  on  the  most  ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shutting  their 
eyes,  favoured  the  deception.  The  papists  inveighed  against  it,  as  a 
work  in  which  some  doctrines  of  the  church  were  impiously  given  up, 
others  meanly  ccmcealed,  and  all  of  them  delivered  in  terms  calculated 
rather  to  deceive  the  unwary,  than  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  to  reclaim 
such  as  were  enemies  to  the  truth.  While  the  Lumeran  divines  fiercely 
attacked  it  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  with  no  le^ 
yehemence  impugned  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  Intenm  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation  of  the  courtiers  and 
ecclesiastics  rose  to  the  neatest  height.  They  exclaimed  a^;ainst  the 
emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  function,  in  presuming^ 
with  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly  of  laymen,  to  define  articles  of  faith 
and  to  regulate  modes  of  worship.  They  compared  this  rash  deed  to  that 
of  Uzziah,  who,  with  an  unhallowed  hand,  haa  touched  the  aik  of  God; 
or  to  the  bold  attempts  of  those  emperors,  who  had  rendered  their 
memoir  detestable,  by  endeavouring  to  model  the  Christian  church 
accordu^  to  their  pleasure.  They  even  affected  to  find  out  a  resemblance 
between  the  emperor's  conduct  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  expressed 
theur  fear  of  his  imitatii^  the  example  of  that  apostate,  by  usurping  the 
title  as  well  as  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  church.  All, 
therefore,  contended  with  one  voice,  that  as  the  foundations  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  were  now  shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric  ready  to  be  over- 
turned by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence  should' be  pro- 
vided, and  a  vigorous  resistance  must  be  made,  in  the  beginning,  before  he 
grew  too  formidable  to  be  opposed. 

The  pope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer  experience  in  |7eat 
transactions,  as  well  as  by  a  more  extensive  observation  of  human  amiirSt 
viewed  the  matter  with  more  acute  discernment,  and  derived  comfort  from 
flie  veiy  circumstance  which  fiUed  them  with  apprehension.  He  was 
astoni^d  that  a  prince  of  such  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor,  should 
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be  86  intoxicated  with  a  single  victoiyy  as  to  iinag;]De  that  he  m%ht  ftfm 
Jaw  to  mankind,  and  decide  even  in  thoee  matters,  with  repaid  to  which 
they  are  most  impatient  of  dominion.  He  saw  that  by  joining  m^  one  of 
the  contending  parties  in  Germany,  Charles  might  hare  liad  it  m  his  power 
to  have  oppr^sMl  the  other,  but  that  the  presumption  of  success  haa  now 
inspired  him  with  the  vain  thought  of  his  oeing  able  to  domineer  over  both* 
He  foretold  that  a  system  which  all  attacked,  and  none  defended,  could  not 
be  of  long  duration ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  there  was  no  need  of  his 
interposing  in  order  to  hasten  its  &11 ;  for  as  soon  as  the  powerful  hand 
whicn  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  would  sink  of  its  own  accord,  and 
be  forgotten,  for  ever.* 

The  emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  cany- 
ing  it  into  full  execution.  But  though  the  elector  Palatine,  the  elector  of 
Brandenbuig,  and  Maurice,  influenced  by  the  same  considerations  as 
formerly,  seemed  ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  he  should 
eqjoin,  he  met  not  everywhere  with  a  like  obsequious  submission.  John 
marc^uis  of  Brandenbuig  Anspach,  although  he  had  taken  part  with  great 
zeal  in  the  war  as^ainst  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce 
doctrines  which  he  held  to  be  sacred ;  and  reminding  the  emperor  of  the 
repeated  promises  which  he  had  given  his  protestant  allies^  of  allowing 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  rengton,  he  claimecL  in  consequence  ot 
these,  to  be  exempted  from  receivii^  the  Interim.  Some  other  pnncesy 
also,  ventured  to  mention  the  same  scruples,  and  to  plead  the  same  indul- 
gence. But  on  this,  as  on  other  trying  occasions,  the  firmness  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony  was  most  distin^ished,  andmerited  the  h^est  praise.  Charles, 
well  knowine  the  authority  of  his  example  with  all  the  protestant  party, 
laboured  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  ^in  his  approbation  of  me 
Interim,  and  by  employing  sometimes  promises  of  setting  him  at  liberty, 
sometimes  threats  ot  treating  him  with  greater  harshness,  attempted  alter- 
nately to  work  upon  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  he  was  alike  regardless 
of  both.  After  having  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  **  I  cannot  now,"  said  he,  **  in  my  old  age,  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  I  early  contended ;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom 
during  a  few  declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  good  cause^  on  account  of 
which  I  have  sufifered  so  much,  and  am  still  willing  to  suf^r.  Better  for 
me  to  enjoy,  in  this  solitude,  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  togedier  with 
the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  world,  with 
the'  imputation  and  guih  of  apostacy,  to  disgrace  and  embitter  the  remain- 
der of  my  days."  By  this  magnanimous  resolution,  he  set  his  countrpien 
a  pattern  of  conduct  so  veiy  dmerent  from  that  which  the  emperor  wished 
him  to  have  exhibited  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh  maiks  of  bis 
displeasure.  The  rigour  of  his  confinement  was  increased ;  the  number 
of  nis  servants  abridged ;  the  Lutheran  cleiig^men,  who  had  ly therto  been 
permitted  to  attend  him,  were  dismissed ;  and  even  the  books  of  devotioo, 
which  had  been  his  chief  consolation  during  a  tedious  imprisonment,  were 
taken  firom  him.f  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his  compamon  m  misfortune, 
did  not  maintain  the  same  constancy.  His  patience  and  fortitude  were 
both  so  much  exhausted  by  the  lengtn  of  his  confinement,  that,  willing  to 
purchase  fineedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  offering  iaoi  only 
to  approve  of  die  Infenm,  but  to  yield  an  unreserved  submission  to  his 
will  m  eveiy  other  particular,  cut  Charies  who  knew  that  whatever 
course  the  landgrave  might  hold,  neither  his  example  nor  his  authoritf 
would  prevail  on  his  children  or  subjects  to  receive  the  Interim,  paid  no 
regard  to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  confined  as  stricdy  as  ever ;  and  while 
he  suffered  the  cruel  mortification  of  havine^  his  conauct  set  in  cootrast  to 
that  of  the  elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  benefit  firom  the  oiean  step 
which  exposed  him  to  such  deserved  censure.}  *  i 
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But  it  wat  in  die  Imi)erial  cities  that  Cbaries  met  with  the  moit  TioJent 
oppotitioo  to  tlie  Interim.  These  small  comrooDwealths,  the  citizens  of 
which  were  accustomed  to  liberty  and  independence,  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  when  they  were  tirst  published,  with  remaika- 
ble  eagerness ;  the  bold  spbit  of  innovation  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
genius  of  free  government.  Among  them,  the  protestant  teachers  had 
made  the  greatest  number  of  proselytes.  The  most  eminent  divines  of 
the  party  were  settled  in  them  as  pastors.  By  having  the  direction  of 
the  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  leamine»  they  had  trained  up  disciples* 
who  were  as  well  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  faith,  as  they  were 
zealous  to  defend  them.  Such  persons  were  not  to  be  guided  by  example, 
or  swayed  by  authority  \  but  having  been  taught  to  employ  their  own 
understanding  in  examining  and  deciding  with  respect  to  the  points  in 
controversy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both  qualified  and  entitled  to 
judge  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  were  known* 
they,  with  one  voice,  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it.  Augsbuig,  Ulm, 
Strasbuig,  Constance,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  together  with  many  other 
towns  of  less  note,  presented  remonstrances  to  the  emperor,  settine  forth 
the  innerular  and  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the  Interim  had  been 
enacte<C  and  beseeching  him  not  to  ofi^r  such  violence  to  their  consciences^ 
as  to  require  their  assent  to  a  form  of  doctrine  and  worship,  which  appeared 
to  them  repuenant  to  the  express  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  But  Charles 
havinr  prevailed  on  so  many  princes  ot  the  empire  to  approve  of  his  new 
model,  was  not  much  moved  by  the  representations  of  mose  cities,  which, 
how  fonnidable  soever  they  might  have  proved,  if  they  could  have  been 
formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote  from  each  other,  that  it  was  easy  to 
oppress  them  separately,  before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  unite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emperor  saw  it  to  be  requisite  that  his 
measures  should  be  vigorous,  and  executed  with  such  rapidi^  as  to  allow 
DO  time  for  concertir^  any  common  plan  of  opposition.    Havu^  laid  down 
this  maxim  as  the  rule  of  his  proceedings,  his  first  attempt  was  upon  the 
city  of  Auffsburg,  which,  though  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  Spanish 
tnx^  he  Knew  to  be  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Interim  as  any  in  the 
empue.    He  ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to  seize  the  gates ;  he 
posted  the  rest  in  different  quarters  of  the  ci^ ;  and  assemblings  all  the 
Duicesses  in  the  town-hall  [Aug.  3],  he,  by  ms  sole  absolute  authority, 
punished  a  decree  abolishing  their  present  torm  of  goveniment,  dissolving 
all  their  corporations  and  fraternities  and  nominatij^  a  small  numbef  m 
persons,  in  whom  he  vested  for  the  future  all  the  powers  of  government 
Each  of  die  persons,  thus  chosen,  took  an  oath  to  observe  me  Interim. 
An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbitrary,  which  excluded 
the  body  ot  the  inhabitants  from  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own 
community,  and  subjected  them  to  men  who  had  no  other  merit  than  their 
lervile  devotion  to  the  emperor's  will,  gave  general  disgust;  but  as  thej 
durst  not  venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  in  silence.* 
From  Augsbuig,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  be  proceeded  to  Uhn,  and 
new-modelled  its  government  with  me  same  violent  hand;  he  seized 
such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Interim,  committed  then 
to  prison,  and  at  his  departure  carried  them  aloqg  with  him  in  chains.t 
By  this  severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  Interim,  in  two 
of  the  most  powerful  cities,  but  gave  warning  to  the  rest  what  such  as 
continued  reiactory  had  to  expect.    The  effect  of  the  example  was  as 
ffreat  as  he  could  have  wished ;  and  many  towns,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
nom  the  like  treatment,  found  it  necessaij  to  comply  with  what  he  en- 
joined.   This  obedience,  extorted  by  the  ngour  of  authority,  produced  no 
chapge  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Germans,  a!nd  extended  no  farther  than  to 
make  thorn  confonn  so  far  to  what  he  required^as  was  html j  sufficieBt  t» 
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iereeo  tfiem  from  punishment  The  protestant  preacbeit  accomtMiiied 
those  reli^ous  rites,  the  observation  of  which  the. interim  prescribecl,  wkb 
such  an  explication  of  their  tendency,  as  served  rather^to  confirm  than  to 
remove  the  scruples  of  their  hearers  with  regard  to  them.  The  peoj^e^ 
many  of  whom  nad  grown  up  to  mature  years  since  the  establishment  of 
the  reformed  religion,  and  never  known  any  other  form  of  public  worship, 
beheld  the  pompous  pageantry  of  the  popish  service  with  contempt  or 
honor ;  and  in  most  places  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  who  returned  to  take 
possession  of  their  churches,  could  hardly  be  protected  from  insult,  or  their 
ministrations  from  interruption.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  com« 
pliance  of  so  many  cities,  the  inhabitants  beii^  accustomea  to  freedom* 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  power  which  now  oppressed  them. 
Their  understanding  as  well  as  inclination  revolted  against  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  imposed  on  them  ;  and  though,  for  the  present,  they  con* 
oealed  their  disg^  and  resentment,  it  was  evident  that  these  passions 
could  not  alwajs  be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  out  at  last  id 
effects  proportional  to  their  violence.* 

Chanes,  however,  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the  stubborn  spirit 
of  the  Germans  to  such  general  submission,  departed  for  the  Low<*CountrieSr 
fully  -determined  to  compel  the  cities,  which  still  stood  out,  to  receive  the 
Interim.  He  carried  his  two  prisoners,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land-* 
ffrave  of  Hesse,  along  with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave  them 
Behind  him  in  Germany,  or  because  he  wished  to  give  his  countrymen  the 
Flemings  this  illustriousproof  -of  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  extent 
of  his  power.  Before  Charles  arrived  at  Brussels  {Sept.  17],  he  was 
informed  that  the  pope's  legates  at  Bologna  had  dismissed  the  council  by 
an  indefinite  prorogation,  and  that  the  prelates  assembled  there  had 
returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Necessity  had  driven  the  pope  into 
this  measure.  B^  the  secession  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  trans- 
lation, together  with  the  departure  of  others^  who  grew  weaiy  of  continuiiK 
in  a  place  where  they  were  not  suffered  to  proceed  to  business,  so  few  and 
such  inconsiderable  members  remained,  that  the  pompous  appellation  of  a 
(Seneral  Council  could  not,  with  decency,  be  bestowed  anv  longer  upon 
them.  Paul  had  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  an  assembly  which  was  become 
the  object  of  contempt,  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom*  a  most  glariag 
proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Romish  see.  But  unavoidable  as  the  mea- 
sure was,  it  lay  open  to  be  unfavourably  interpreted,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  withdrawing  the  remedy,  at  the  very  time  when  those  for  whose 
recovery  it  was  provided,  were  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue* 
and  to  make  trial  of  its  efficacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  thb  con- 
struction on  the  conduct  of  the  pope  ;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his 
own  e£ferts  to  suppress  heresy,  with  Paul's  scandalous  inattention  to  a  point 
so  essential,  he  endeavoured  to  render  the  pontiff  odious  to  all  zealous 
catholics.  At  the  same  time  he  commanded  the  prelates  of  his  faction  to 
remain  at  Trent,  that  the  council  might  still  appear  to  have  a  beii^,  and 
mi^t  be  ready,  whenever  it  was  thought  expedient,  to  resume  its  oelibe- 
rations  for  the  good  of  the  church.t 

The  motive  df  Charles's  journey  to  the  Low-Countries,  besides  gratifying 
bis  favourite  passion  of  travelling  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  to  another, 
was  to  receive  Philip  his  only  son,  who  was  now  in  the  twenty-first  year 
rf  his  age,  and  whom  he  haa  called  thither,  not  only  that  he  might  be 
recq^nised  by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  as  heir-apparent,  but  in  order 
to  ^cilitate  the  execution  of  a  vast  scheme,  the  object  of  which,  and  the 
reception  it  met  with,  shall  be  hereafter  explained.  Philip  having  left  the 
goverameM  of  Spain  to  Maximilian,  Ferdinand's  eldest  son,  to  whom  the 
emperor  had  g^ven  the  princess  Mary  his  daughter  in  marriage,  embariLed 
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lor  Itely,  attMided  hj  a  numerous  retinue  of  Spanish  nobles.*  The  squadrao 
which  escorted  himr  was  commanded  by  Andrew  Doria,  who,  notwith-* 
standing  his  advanced  age,  insisted  on  the  honour  of  performing,  in  person^ 
the  same  duty  to  the  son,  which  he  had  oAen  dischai^ged  towards  the 
&ther.  He  landed  safely  at  Genoa  [Nov.  25]  ;  from  thence  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  proceeding  through  Germany,  arrived  at  the  Imperial  court  in 
Brussels  f  April  1, 1549].  Tne  states  of  Brabant,  in  the  first  place,  and 
those  of  the  other  provinces  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  suc- 
cession in  common  form,  and  he  took  the  customary  oath  to  preserve  all 
their  privileges  inviolate.!  In  all  the  towns  of  the  Low-Countries  through 
which  Philip  passed,  he  was  received  with  extraordinaiy  pomp.  Nothing 
that  could  eitner  expiiess  the  respect  of  the  people,  or  contribute  to  bis^ 
amusement,  was  neglected ;  pa^peants,  tournaments,  and  public  8i>ectacle8 
of  evenr  kind,  were  exhibited  with  that  expensive  magnificence  which  com- 
mercial nations  are  fond  of  displaying,  when,  on  ar^  occasion,  they  depart 
fiom  their  usual  maxims  of  frugality.  But  amidst  iiiese  scenes  of  festivity 
and  pleasure,  Philip's  natural  severity  o'f  temper  wa^  discernible.  Youth 
itselt  could  not  render  him  agreeable,  nor  his  being  a  candidate  for  power 
fonn  him  to  courtesy.  He  maintained  a  haughty  reserve  in  his  behaviour, 
and  discovered  suoi  manifest  partiality  towaras  his  Spanish  attendants, 
tx)gether  with  such  an  avowed  preference  to  the  manners  of  their  countij, 
as  highly  disgusted  the  Flemings,  and  gave  rise  to  that  antipathy,  which 
afterwards  occasioned  a  revolution  so  fatal  to  him  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions.} 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  violent  attack  o(  the 
gout,  which  returned  upon  him  so  freauently,  and  with  such  increasing 
violence,  that  it  had  broken,  to  a  great  degree,  the  vigour  of  his  constitu* 
tion.  He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken  hb  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Inte- 
rim. The  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  struggle,  found  it  necessaiy 
to  yield  obedience ;  those  of  Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  owr 
defence,  were  compelled  by  force,  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but 
to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand  a» 
archduke  of  Austria,  ana  as  his  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and 
fi;arrison.§  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck,  were  the  oolj 
Imperial  cities  of  note  that  still  continued  refiractoiy. 
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While  Charies  laboured,  with  such  unwearied  indnstry,  to  persuade  or 
lo  fbree  the  protestants  to  adopt  his  regulations  with  respect  to  reliction,  the 
eflects  of  his  steadiness  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  were  rendered  less  cob* 
Biderable  by  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  The  firm 
resolution  which  the  emperor  seemed  to  have  taken  against  restcHing  Pla* 
centia,  together  with  his  repeated  encroachments  on  the  ecclesiasticaTjuns- 
dictioo,  not  only  by  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his 
attempt  to  re-assemble  the  council  at  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  tlie  ut- 
most, who,  with  the  weakness  incident  to  old  age,  zrew  more  attached  to 
has  family,  and  more  jealous  of  his  authorij^,  as  he  advanced  in  yean* 
Poshed  on  by  these  passions,  he  made  new  edorts  to  draw  the  French  king 
into  an  aUtance  against  the  emperor  :||  but  findine  that  monarch,  notwitb- 
ft^nHipg  the  hertditaiy  enmity  between  him  and  Charies,  and  the  jealooaj 
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with  which  he  viewed  the  successful  progress  of  the  Im]^rial  armsy  as 
unwilling  as  formerly  to  involve  bimseli  in  immediate  hostilities,  he  was 
obliged  to  contract  bis  views,  and  to  think  of  preventing  future  encroach- 
ments, since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  inflict  veqgeance  on  account  of  those 
which  were  past  For  this  purpose,  he  determined  to  recall  his  erant  of 
Parma  and  Pfacentia,  and  after  declaring  them  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  hol^ 
•ee,  to  indemnify  his  grandson  Octavio  by  a  new  establishment  in  tBie 
ecclesiastical  state.  6j  this  expedient  he  noped  to  gain  two  points  of  no 
small  conseauence.  He,  first  of  all,  rendered  bis  possession  of  Parma  more 
secure ;  as  the  emperor  would  be  more  cautious  of  invading  the  patrimonj^ 
of  the  church,  though  he  might  seize  without  scruple  a  town  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Famese.  In  the  next  place,  he  woula  acquire  a  better  chance 
of  recovering  Placentia,  as  bis  solicitations  to  that  effect  miebt  decently  be 
tmed  with  greater  importunity, and  would  infallibly  be  attended  with  mater 
efiCect,  when  he  was  considered  not  as  pleading^  the  cause  of  his  own  family, 
but  as  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of  the  holy  see.  fiut  while  Paul  was 
priding  himself  on  this  device,  as  a  happy  refinement  in  policy,  Octavio,  an 
ambitious  and  high-spirited  young  man,  who  could  not  bear  with  patience 
to  be  spoiled  of  one  half  of  his  territories  by  the  rapaciousness  of  his  father^ 
in-law,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  tlje  artifices  of  his  grandfather, 
to6k  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  Tatal  to  his 
interest.  He  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and  having  first  endeavoured  to» 
surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  fhistated  by  the  fidelity  of  the  governor 
to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  town,  be  made  over- 
tures to  the  emperor,  of  renouncing  all  connexion  with  the  pope,  and  of 
depending  entirely  on  him  for  his  iuture  fortune.  This  unexpected  defec- 
tion of  one  of  the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated,, 
almost  to  madness,  a  mind  peevish  with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  deeree 
of  severity  to  which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded  a^lfnst  a  grandson 
whom  he  reproached  as  an  unnatural  apostate.  But,  happily  for  Octavio, 
deatli  prevented  his  carrying  into  execution  the  harsh  resolutions  which  he 
had  taKen  with  respect  to  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  administration,  and  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.* 

*  Among  many  instances  of  the  credulity  or  weakness  of  bistorians  in  attiibatfng  the  death  of 
filosuioiis  personages  to  extraordinary  caoseSf  this  is  one.  AloKwt  all  the  historians  of  tlie  sixteeotb 
century  amrmi  that  the  death  of  Paul  IlL  was  occasioned  by  the  violent  passions  which  the 
behanour  of  his  grandson  excited ;  that  being  informed,  while  be  was  refreshing  himself  in  one  of  his- 
sardens  near  Rome,  of  Octavio's  attempt  on  Parma,  as  well  as  of  bis  negoUations  with  tlie  emperor 
iy  means  of  Gonzaga,  lie  (Unted  away,  contfaiued  some  hours  in  a  swoon,  tlien  became  f^Terish* 
and  died  within  three  days.  This  is  the  account  given  of  it  by  Thuanus,  lib.  vi.  311.  Adriani  islor.  dl 
•aoi  Tempi,  lib,  vii.  490,  and  by  Father  Paul,  380.  Even  cardinal  Pallavleinl,  better  Informed  than 
any  writer  with  regard  to  the  events  wliicb  happened  in  the  papal  court,  and  when  not  warped  by 
prqladlce  or  system,  more  accurate  in  relating  them,  agrees  with  their  narrative  in  its  chief  circum- 
stances. PaOa  V.  b.  ii.  74.  Paruta,  who  wrote  his  history  by  command  of  the  senate  of  Venice,  relates 
it  in  tiie  same  manner.  Historici  Venez.  vol.  iv.  313.  But  there  was  no  occasion  to  search  Ibr  any 
extraordinary  cause  to«ccount  for  the  death  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two.  There  remains  an  au- 
thentic account  of  tliis  event,  in  which  we  find  none  of  those  marvellous  circumstances  of  which  the 
historians  are  so  fond.  The  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  was  hitnisted  with  the  ailUrs  of  France  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  M.  D'Urfe,  Renrv's  ambassador  in  ordinary  there,  wrote  an  account  to  thai 
Bsonarch  of  Uie  affair  of  Parma,  and  of  the  pope's  death.  By  these  It  appears,  thatOctavio's  attempt 
10  surprise  Parma,  was  made  on  the  twentieth  of  October;  that  next  day  in  the  evenl]^,  and  not 
wliile  be  was  airing  himself  bi  the  gardens  of  Monte  Cavallo,  the  pope  received  intelUgeneeof  whaf 
he  had  done)  that  be  was  seised  with  such  a  transport  of  passion,  and  cried  so  tdtterly,  ttiat  likr 
voice  was  heard  in  several  apartments  of  the  palace ;  that  next  day,  however,  he  was  so  well  as  to 
give  an  audience  to  Uie  cardinal  Qf  Ferrara,  and  to  go  through  business  of  dlfibrent  Idnds ;  that  Octavia 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  not  to  cardinal  Famese  bis  brotfier,  intunating  his  resolution  of  throwinf 
Mmself  into  the  arms  of  the  emperor  ^  that  the  pope  received  this  on  the  twenty-first  without  any 
new  symptoms  of  emotion,  and  returned  an  answer  to  it ;  that  on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  ther 
day  on  which  the  cardinal  ofFerrara's  letto-  is  dated,  the  pope  was  hi  Us  usual  state  of  health. 
Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  347.  By^a  letter  of  M.  D'Urfe,  Nov.  5,  it  appears  that  the  pope  wasin  such  good 
healtli,  that  on  tlietliird  of  that  month  he  had  celebrated  the  anniversary  <^tiis  cortmaUon  with  tiie 
usual  tolemnitlea.  Ibidem,  861.  By  another  letter  from  the  same  person,  we  team,  that  oo  the  sixth 
of  Noveml>er  a  catarrh  or  defluxion  fell  down  on  the  pope's  lungs,  with  such  dangerous  sym^^oms,^ 
that  his  lifb  was  Immediately  despaired  ot  Kid.  3S2.  And  bv  a  third  lener  we  are  Inftmned,  that 
he  dAed  November  the  tenth.  In  none  of  these  letters  is  bis  death  tanpoted  to  any  exnraonllnar- 
caaae.  tt  appean,  that  more  than  twenty  days  elapsed  between  Ocuvlo's  attempt  oo  rarroa  ai 
the  death  of  his  grandfkUier,  and  that  the  disease  was  the  natural  effect  of  old  age,  and  not  one  of 
those  occasioned  by  violenceof  passloB. 
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1950.]  As  this  event  bad  been  long  expected,  tbere  was  an  extraordinaiy 
concourse  of  cardinals  at  Rome  ;  and  the  various  competitors  having  had 
time  to  form  their  parties,  and  to  concert  their  measures,  their  arooitioDr 
and  intrieues  protracted  the  conclave  to  a  great  length.    The  Imperial  and 
French  faction  strove,  with  emulation,  to  promote  one  of  their  own  nunn 
ber,  and  had,  by  turns,  the  prospect  of  success.    But  as  Paul,  during  a 
lon^  pNontificate,  had  raised  many  to  the  purple,  and  those  chiefly  peisons 
of  eminent  abilities,  as  well  as  zealouslv  devoted  to  bis  {auaailj,  cardinal 
Faruese  had  the  command  of  a  poweriul  and  united  squadron,  by  wbose 
address  and  firmness  he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  cardinal  cu  Monte 
[Feb.  7],  whom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  principal  legate  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  intentions.    He  assumed  the 
name  of  Julius  III.,  and  in  6rder  to  express  his  gradtude  towards  his  bene- 
factor, the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  put  Octavio  Famese  in 
possession  of  Parma.    When  the  injuiy  which  he  did  to  the  holy  see,  by 
alienatinp;  a  territoiy  of  such  value,  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  cardi^ 
nals,  he  briskly  replied,  •♦  That  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  pojpe,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  ituajny  of  having  for* 
gotten  the  obligations  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  promises  which  he  had 
made.'**    But  all  the  lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  effaced 
by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.    According  to  an  ancient  and  estab-* 
fished  practice,  eveiy  pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  privile^ 
to  bestow,  on  whom  he  pleases,  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  falls  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  his  being  invested  with  the  triple  crown.     Julius,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  sacred  college,  conferred  this  mark  oi  distinction^ 
together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  right  of  bearing  his 
name  and  arms,  upon  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  bom  of  obscure 
parents,  and  ka^vn  by  the  name  of  the  Ape,  from  his  having  been  trusted 
with  the  car^w   an  animal  of  that  species,  in  the  cardinal  di  Monte's 
family.    Such  a  prostitution  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church  Would 
have  given  offence,  even  in  those  dark  periods,  when  the  credulous  super* 
stition  of  the  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on  the  most  fla- 
grant violations  of  decorum.    But  in  an  enlightened  a^e,  when,  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  philosophy,  the  obligations  of  duty  and  decency 
were  better  understood,  when  a  blind  veneration  for  the  pontifical  charac 
ter  was  evenr  where  abated,  and  one  half  of  Christendom  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  papal  see,  this  action  was  viewed  with  horror.     Rome  was 
immediately  filled  with  libels  and  pasouinades,  which  imputed  the  pope's 
extravagant  regard  for  such  an  unworthy  object  to  the  most  criminal  pas- 
sions.    The  protestants  exclaimed  against  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  infallible  spirit  of  divine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  impure,  and 
called  more  loudly  than  ever,  and  wiHi  greater  appearance  of  justice,  for 
the  immediate  and  thorough  reformation  of  a  church|  the  bead  of  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name.t    The  rest  of  the  pope's  conduct 
Was  of  a  piece  with  this  first  specimen  of  his  dispositions.    Having  now 
reached  tne  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  he  seemed  eager  to  indeip" 
nify  himself,  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  desires,  for  the  self- 
denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  practise  while 
in  a  subordinate  station.    He  became  careless,  to  so  great  a  degree,  of  all 
serious  business,  that  he  could  seldom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it,  but  iff 
cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  and  giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  every  kind,  he  imitated  the  luxurious  elegance  of  Leo  rather 
than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  necessaiy  to 
display,  in  contending  with  a  sect  which  derived  g^at  credit  from  the 
rigid  and  austere  manners  of  its  teachers.^ 
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The  pope,  faowever,  rezdj  to  fulfil  his  eneagements  to  die  femihr  of 
Faniesey  aiscorered  no  inclination  to  obseire  tne  oath,  which  each  carainal 
had  taken  when  he  entered  the  conclaye,  that  if  the  choice  should  faU  od 
him,  he  would  immediately  call  the  council  to  reassume  its  deliherations. 
Julius  knew,  by  experience,  how  difficult  it  was  to  confine  such  a  body  of 
men  within  the  nairow  limits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rome 
to  prescribe ;  and  how  easily  the  zeal  of  some  members,  the  radmess  of 
others,  or  the  suggestions  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended,  mi|;ht 
precipitate  a  popdar  and  uc^vemable  assembly  into  torbiaden  inquiries, 
as  well  as  dan^rous  decisions.  He  wished,  for  these  reasons,  to  have 
eluded  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an  ambiguous  answer  to  the 
first  proposals  wnich  were  made  to  him  by  the  emperor,  with  regard  to 
that  matter.  But  Charles,  either  from  his  natural  obstinacy  in  adhering  to 
the  measures  which  be  had  once  adopted,  or  from  the  mere  pride  of  accom- 
plishing what  was  held  to  be  almost  impossible,  persisted  m  his  resoluticf) 
of  forcing  the  protestants  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Having 
persuaded  himselfl  that  the  authontative  decisions  of  the  coundl  might  be 
employed  with  efficacy  in  combating  their  prejudices,  he,  in  consequence 
of  that  persuasion,  continued  to  solicit  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of  convo- 
cation might  be  issued;  and  the  pope  could  not,  with  decency,  reject  that 
request.  When  Julius  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
council,  he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  having  procured 
the  meeting  of  an  assembly,  which  was  the  object  of  such  geneiul  desire 
and  ezpecibition.  A  congregation  of  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the 
consideration  of  what  was  necessaiy  for  restorii^  peace  to  the  church, 
recommended,  by  bis  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council,  as  the 
most  effectual  expedient  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  the  new  heresies  raged 
with  the  greatest  violence  in  Germany,  they  proposed  Trent  as  the  p&ce 
of  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near  inspection  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  might  be 
applied  with  greater  discernment  and  certainty  of  success.  The  pope 
warmly  approved  of  this  advice,  which  he  himself  had  dictated,  and  sent 
nuncios  to  the  Imperial  and  French  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  hit 
intentions.* 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  had  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at 
Augsbui^,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  pro 
cure  a  more  authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  empire,  acknow- 
ledging the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of 
comorming  to  its  decrees.  He  appeared  there  in  person,  together  with  his 
son  the  prince  of  Spain  [June  261.  Few  electors  were  present,  but  all 
sent  deputies  in  their  name.  Chanest  notwithstanding  the  despotic  autho- 
rity with  which  he  had  given  law  in  the  empire  during  two  years,  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  indepeixlence  among  the  Germans  was  not  entirely  sub^ 
dued,  ^nd  for  that  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  first  point  sub- 
mitted to  the  connderation  of  the  diet,  was  the  necessity  of  nolding  a 
council.  All  the  popish  members  af^^eed,  without  difficulty,  that  the  meet- 
ing of  that  assembly  should  be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an  implicit 
acquiescence  in  its  decrees.  The  protestants,  intimidated  and  disunitecL 
most  have  followed  their  example,  and  the  resdution  of  the  diet  would 
have  proved  unanimous,  if  Maurice  oi  Saxony  had  not  begun  at  this  time 
to  disclose  new  intentions,  and  to  act  a  part  veiy  different  from  that  which 
he  had  so  long  assumed. 

By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments;  by  address  in  paykir 
court  to  the  emperor ;  and  by  the  seeming  eeal  wiu  which  he  forwarded 
all  his  ambitious  schemes,  Maurice  had  raised  himself  to  the  electoral  dig^ 
nity ;  and  having  added  the  dommions  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  SaxoB 
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family  to  his  own,  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany. 
But  his  long  and  intimate  union  with  the  emperor  had  afibrded  him  many 
opportunities  of  observii^  narrowly  the  dai4:erous  tendency  of  that  mon- 
arch's schemes.  He  saw  the  yoke  that  was  preparing  for  his  country ;  and 
from  the  rapid  as  well  as  formidable  progress  of  the  Imperial  jMwer,  was 
convinced  that  but  a  few  steps  more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
render  Charles  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  Germany  as  he  had  become  in 
Spain.  The  more  eminent  the  condition  was  to  which  he  himself  had 
been  exalted,  the  more  solicitous  did  Maurice  naturally  become  to  main- 
tain all  its  ri^ts  and  privileges,  and  the  naore  did  he  diead  the  thoi^ts  of 
descending  m)m  the  rank  of  a  prince  almost  independent,  to  that  of  a 
vassal  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  master.  At  the  same  time  he  per- 
ceived that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  aoc- 
trines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  instead  of  allowing  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  promise  of  which  had  allured  several  prolestant  princes  to 
assist  him  in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As  he  him- 
self^ notwilhstandiqg  afl  the  compliances  which  he  had  made  from  motives 
of  interest,  or  an  eicess  of  confidence  in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator 
of  the  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

This  resolution,  flowit^  from  a  love  of  liberty,  or  zeal  for  religion,  was 
strengthened  by  ooliticaland  interested  considerations.  In  that  elevated 
station  in  which  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  nK>re  extensive  pros- 
pects opened  to  his  view.  His  rank  and  power  entitled  him  to  be  the  bead 
of  the  protestants  in  the  empire.  His  predecessor,  the  d^g^ded  elector, 
with  inferior  abilities,  and  territories  less  considerable,  had  acquired  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  councils  of  the  party ;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted 
discernment  to  sec  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  to 
aim  at  attaining  it  But  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  which  rendered 
the  attempt  no  less  difficult,  than  the  object  of  it  was  important.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  connection  which  he  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so 
intimate,  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  take  any  step  which  tended  to 
dissolve  it,  without  alarming  his  iealousy,  and  arawmg  on  himself  the 
wbc^e  weight  of  that  power,  which  had  crushed  the  greatest  confederacy 
ever  fonnc^  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cal^nities  which  he  had 
l»^ought  on  the^  protestant  party  were  so  recent,  as  well  as  great,  that  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  regain  their  confidence,  or  to  raUj^and  reani- 
mate a  body  after  he  himself  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  breaking 
its  union  and  vigour.  These  considerations  were  sufficient  to  have  dis- 
couraged any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than  Maurice's.  But  to 
him  the  grancieur  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  were  aUurennents  ;  and 
he  boldly  resolved  on  measures,  the  idea  of  which  a  genius  of  an  inferior 
•rder  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passions  concurred  with  his  interest  in  confirming  this  resolution; 
and  the  resentment  excited  by  an  injuiy,  which  he  sensibly  felt,  added  new 
force  to  the  motives  for  opposing  the  emperor,  which  sound  policy  sug- 
finested.  Maurice,  by  his  authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  to  put  his  person  in  the  emperor's  power,  and  had  obtained  a  pro- 
mise horn  the  Imperial  ministers  that  he  should  not  be  detained  a  prisoner. 
This  had  been  violated  in  the  manner  already  related.  The  unhappy 
landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly  against  his  son-in-law  as  against  Chanes. 
The  princes  of  Hesse  incessantly  required  Maurice  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments to  their  father,  who  had  lost  his  liberty  by  trusting  to  him  ;  and  all 
Germany  suspected  him  of  havir^  betrayed,  to  an  implacable  enemy,  the 
friend  whom  he  was  most  bound  to  protect.  Roused  by  these  solicitations 
or  renroaches,  as  well  as  prompted  by  duty  and  affection  to  his  father-in- 
law,  Maurice  had  employed  not  only  entreaties  but  remonstrances  in  order 
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to  procure  his  release.  All  these  Charles  had  disregarded ;  and  the  shame 
of  having  been  first  deceived,  and  then  sliehted,  by  a  prince  whom  he  bad 
served  with  zeal  as  well  as  success,  which  merited  a  very  different  retum, 
made  such  a  deep  impression  on  Maurice,  that  he  waitea  with  impatience 
for  an  opportunity  of  bemg  revenged. 

The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  mbst  delicate  address  wert  requisite 
in  taking  eveiy  step  towards  this  end ;  as  he  had  to  guard,  on  the  one  handy 
against  giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor;  while,  on  the  other, 
something  considerable  and  explicit  was  necessair  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  protestant  party.  Maurice  had  according^ 
applied  all  his  powers  of  art  and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points. 
As  he  knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  submission  which 
he  reauired  to  the  Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether  he 
should  establish  that  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  his  dominions :  but 
being  seiMible  how  odious  it  was  to  his  subjects,  instead  of  violently 
imposing  it  on  them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  had  been  done  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to  render  their  obedience  a 
voluntary  deed  of  their  own.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  assembled  the 
cleigT  of  his  country  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid  the  Interim  before  them, 
together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessaiy  to  conform  to  it.  He 
had  gained  some  of  them  by  promises,  others  be  had  wrought  upon  by 
threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  hy  the  rigour  with  which  obedience  to 
the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the  nei^hbourmg  provinces.  £ven  Melanc- 
thon,  whose  merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  among  the 
protestant  divines,  being  now  deprived  of  the  manly  counsels  of  Luther, 
which  were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him  steady 
amidst  the  storms  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  cnurch,  was  seduced 
into  unwarrantable  concessions,  by  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive  complaisance  towards  persons  of  high 
rank.  By  his  arguments  and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address* 
the  assembly  was  prevailed  on  to  declare,  *^  that,  in  points  which  were 
purely  indifferent,  obedience  was  due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  supe- 
rior.'' Founding  upon  this  maxim,  no  less  incontrovertible  in  theory,  than 
daneerous  when  carried  into  practice,  especialljr  in  religious  matters,  many 
of  me  protestant  ecclesiastics  whom  Maurice  consulted,  proceeded  to 
class,  among  the  number  of  things  indifferent,  several  doctrines,  which 
Luther  had  pointed  out  as  rross  and  pernicious  errors  in  the  Romkh  creed ; 
and  placing  m  the  same  rank  many  of  those  rights  which  distinguished  the 
reformed  from  the  popish  worship,  they  exhorted  their  people  to  comply 
with  the  emperor's  injunctions  concerning  these  particulars.^ 

By  this  dexterous  conduct,  the  introduction  of  the  Interim  excited  none 
of  those  violent  convulsions  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  pro* 
vinces.  But  though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Lutherans 
exclaimed  against  Melancthon  and  his  associates,  as  false  brethren,  who 
were  either  so  wicked  as  to  apostatize  from  the  truth  altogether :  or  so, 
craftj  as  to  betray  it  by  subtle  distinctions ;  or  so  feeble-spirited  as  to 
give  it  up  from  pusillanimity  and  criminal  complaisance  to  a  pnnce,  capable 
of  sacrincing  to  his  political  interest  that  which  he  himself  regarded  as 
most  sacred.  Maurice,  being  conscious  what  a  colour  of  probability  his 
past  conduct  gave  to  those  accusations,  as  well  as  aJ&aid  of  losing  entirely 
the  confidence  of  the  protestants,  issued  a  declaration  containing  professions 
of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
guard  against  all  the  errors  or  encroachments  of  the  papal  see.t 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 
protestants,  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  effiice  the  impression  which  such  a 
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declantkm  mifht  make  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  pmpose,  he  not  oohr 
renewed  his  professioM  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  alliance  with 
him,  bat  as  the  city  of  Mag^debuig  still  persisted  in  reiecting  the  Interim, 
he  imdertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  instantly  set  about  leTYinff 
troops  to  be  employed  in  that  service.  Thb  damped  all  the  hopes  which 
the  protectants  began  to  conceive  of  Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his  decla- 
ration, and  left  them  more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  his  real  intentions* 
Their  former  suspicion  and  distrust  of  hun  revived,  and  the  divines  of 
Magdebuig  filled  Germany  with  writings  in  which  they  represented  him 
as  me  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  protestant  religion,  who  treacherously 
assumed  an  appearance  oi  zeal  for  its  interest,  that  he  might  more  eflectu- 
ally  execute  his  schemes  for  its  destruction. 

This  charge,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  recent  facts,  as  well  as  by 
his  present  dubious  conduct,  gained  such  universal  credit,  that  Maurice 
was  obliged  to  take  a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  soon  as  the 
reasBembling  of  the  council  at  Trent  was  proposed  in  the  diet,  his  am- 
bassadors protested  that  their  master  would  not  acknowledge  its  authority, 
unless  all  tne  points  which  bad  been  already  decided  there,  were  reviewed, 
and  considered  as  still  undetermined ;  unless  the  protestant  divines  had  a 
full  hearing  granted  them,  and  were  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  council ; 
and  unless  the  pope  renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  the  council, 
engaged  to  submit  to  its  decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bi^ps  from  their 
oam  of  obedience,  that  they  might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  ereater 
freedom.  These  demands,  which  were  hk;her  than  any  that  the  retorraers 
had  vflMtured  to  make,  even  when  the  zealof  their  party  was  wannest,  or 
their  affiiirs  most  prosperous,  counterbalanced  in  some  (fegree,  the  impres- 
sion which  Maurice^s  preparations  against  Magdebuig  had  made  upon  the 
minds,  of  the  protestants,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  with  regara  to  his 
designs.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  dexterity  enough  to  represent  this  part 
of  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that  it  gave  him  no  offence, 
and  occasioned  no  interruption  of  the  strict  confidence  which  subsisted 
between  them.  What  the  pretexts  were  which  he  employed,  in  order  to 
give  such  a  bold  declaration  an  innocent  appearance,  the  contemporai^  his- 
torians have  not  explained^  that  they  imposed  upon  Charles  is  certain,  (on 
he  still  continued  not  only  to  prosecute  nis  plan,  as  well  concerning  the 
Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  to  place  the  same  confi- 
dence in  Maurice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 
^  The  pope*s  resolution  concerning  the  council  not  being  yet  known  at 
Augsbuigi  the  chief-  business  of  the  diet  was  to  enfcMce  tl^  observation  of 
the  Intenm.  As  the  senate  of  Magdebuig,  notwithstanding  various 
endeavours  to  frighten  or  to  soothe  them  into  compliance,  not  only  perse- 
vered obstinately  m  their  opposition  to  the  Interim,  out  be^^an  to  strenj^then 
the  fortifications  of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own  deJence, 
Charles  required  the  diet  to  assist  him  in  quelling  this  audacious  rebellion 
^against  a  <fecree  of  the  empire.  Had  the  members  of  the  diet  been  left 
to  act  weeably  to  their  own  inclination,  this  demand  would  have  been 
rejected  without  hesitation.  All  the  Germans  who  favoured,  in  any  degree, 
me  new  (^inioDs  in  religion,  and  many  who  were  influenced  by  no  other 
consideration  than  jealouejr  of  the  emperor's  growing  power,  rqrarded  this 
efibrt  of  the  citizens  oi  Magdebuig,  as  a  noble  siSad  for  the  liberties  of 
their  countiy.  Even  such  as  had  not  resolution  to  exert  the  same  spirit, 
admired  the  nllantry  of  their  enterprise,  and  wished  it  success.  But  the 
presence  <^  Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  emperor's 
displeasure,  overawed  the  members  of  the  diet  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
wimout  venturing  to  utter  their  own  sentiments,  they  tamely  ratified,  by 
their  votes,  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  rigo- 
rous decrees,  which  Charles  had  issued  by  his  own  authority  against  ttie 
Magdebuigers,  were  confirmed ;  a  resolution  was  taken  to  raise  troops  in 
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Older  to  besiege  ihe  city  in  form;  and  penoDB  were  named  to  fii  the  con- 
tingent in  men  or  money  to  be  funushed  bj  each  state.  At  tfaesame  time 
the  diet  petitioned  that  Maurice  might  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
that  army ;  to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  with  great  alacrity,  and 
with  hjgn  encomiums  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  they  had 
made.*  As  Maurice  conducted  all  his  schemes  with  profound  tnd  impe- 
netrable secrecy,  it  isprobable  that  he  took  no  step  avowedly  in  order  to 
obtain  this  chaige.  Tne  recommendation  of  his  countiymen  was  either 
purely  accidental,  or  flowed  from  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  his 
Kreat  abilities ;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any  foresight,  nor  the  emperor  any 
dread,  of  the  consequences  which  followed,  upon  this  nomination.  Maurice 
accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  command  to  which  he  was  recommended, 
instantiy  disceroing  the  important  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from 
having  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the  convocation  -of  the 
council,  observed  all  those  tedious  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can 
artfully  employ  to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however, 
it  was  pubnshed,  and  the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuine  month  of  May.  As  he  knew  that  many  of  the 
Germans  rejected  or  disputed  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  the 
papal  see  daims  with  respect  to  general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  the  stron^st  terms,  his  own  right,  not 
only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly, but  to  direct  its  proceeding's; 
nor  would  he  aoiten  these  expressions  in  any  degree,  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  who  foresaw  what  offence  they 
would  give,  and  what  construction  might  be  put  on  them.  They  were 
censured  accon^Ungly  with  great  severity  by  several  members  of  the  diet ; 
but  whatever  diseust  or  suspicion  they  excited,  such  complete  influence 
over  all  their  deliberations  had  the  emperor  acquired,  that  ne  procured  a 
recess  [Feb.  13, 1551],  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was  recog- 
nised, and  declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  at  that 
time  afflicted  the  church ;  all  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such 
as  had  made  innovations  in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 
system  of  their  forefathers,  were  required  to  send  theii  representatives  to 
tne  council ;  the  emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such  as 
demanded  it,  and  to  secure  them  an  impartial  heaiii^  in  the  council ;  he 
promised  to  nx  his  residence  in  some  city  of  the  empire,  in  the  nejgbboUI^ 
hood  of  Trent,  that  he  might  protect  the  membew  of  the  council  by  his: 
presence,  and  take  care  that  by  conducting  their  deKberations  agreeabnr  to 
scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  tb«y  might  bring  them  to  a  desi- 
rabfe  issue.  In  this  recess,  the  observation  of^the  Interim  was  more 
strictiy  enjoined  than  ever ;  ami  the  emperor  threatened  all  who  had- 
hitherto  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it,  with  the  severest  effects  of  his 
veneeance,  if  they  persisted  in  their  dlsobedience.t 

During  the  meeting  of  this  diet,  a  new  attempt  was  made,  in  order  to. 
pjrocureTiberty  to  the  landgrave.  That  prince,  no  ways  reccmciled  to  his 
situation  by  time,  grew  every  day  more  impatient  of  restraint  Having 
often  applied  to  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  took  every 
occasion  of  solicitins[  the  emperor  in  his  behalf,  though  without  any  eff^t, 
he  now  commanded  nis  sons  to  summon  them,  with  legal  formality,  to  per- 
form what  was  contained  in  the  bond  which  they  had  granted  him,  by 
surrendering  themselves  into  their  hands  to  be  treated  with  the  same  rigour 
as  the  emperor  had  used  him.  This  furnished  them  with  a  fredi  pretext 
for  renewing  their  application  to  the  emperor,  together  with  an  additional 
aigument  to  enforce  it  Charies  firmly  resolved  not  to  grant  their  reqtwst ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  being  extremely  desirous  to  oe  delivered  trow 
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flieir  iDcessaDt  importuiiity»  be  endeayoured  to  preyail  od  the  hndrnve  to 
give  up  the  bood  which  he  had  receiyed  from  the  two  electors.  Bat  that 
prince  refusing  to  part  with  a  security  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his 
safetTy  the  emperor  boldly  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  untie ;  and  hj 
a  puolic  deed  annulled  the  bond  which  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denbuig  had  ^nted,  absolving  them  from  all  their  engagements  to  the 
landgrave.  No  pretension  to  a  power  so  pernicious  to  society  as  that  ot 
abrogating  at  pleasure  the  most  sacred  laws  of  honour,  and  most  formal 
oblig[ations  of  public  faith,  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  Roman 
ponti&y  who,  m  conse(}uence  of  their  claim  of  supreme  power  on  earth, 
arroeate  the  right  of  dispensing  with  precepts  and  duties  of  every  kind. 
All  Sermany  was  filled  with  astonishment,  when  Charles  assumed  die  same 
prerogative.  The  state  of  subjection,  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced, 
appeared  to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as  intolerable,  than  that  of  the  most 
wretched  and  enslaved  nations,  if  the  emperor,  by  an  arbitrary  decree, 
might  cancel  those  solemn  contracts  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual 
confidence  whereby  men  are  held  together  in  social  unioiL  The  landgrave 
himself  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recoverh^  his  liberty  by  the  emperor's 
consent,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  his  own  address-  But  the  jplan 
which  he  had  formed  to  deceive  bis  guards  beii^  discovered,  such  of  his 
attendants  as  he  had  gained  to  favour  his  escape,  were  put  to  death,  and 
he  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  than  ever.* 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  durii^  this  diet,  with  respect  to  an 
afl^ir  more  nearly  interesting  to  the  emperor,  and  which  occasioned  like- 
wise a  general  alann  among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Charles,  though 
formed  with  talents  which  fitted  him  for  conceiving  and  conducting  great 
designs,  was  not  capable,  as  has  been  oAen  observed,  of  bearing  extraor- 
dinary success.  Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  violent  and  intoxicating, 
that  it  elevated  him  beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  vast  but  chimerical  objects.  Such 
had  been  the  effect  of  his  victoiy  over  the  confederates  ot  Smalkalde. 
He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  substantial  and  certain  advantages 
which  were  the  result  of  that  event,  but,  despising  these,  as  poor  or  incon- 
siderable fruits  of  such  great  success,  be  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  at 
bringing  all  Germany  to  a  uniformity  in  religion,  and  at  rendering  the  Im- 
perial power  despotic.  These  were  objects  extremely  splendid  indeed, 
and  alluring  to  an  ambitious  mind :  the  pursuit  of  them,  however,  was 
attended  with  manifest  danger,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  them  veiy  uncer- 
tain. But  the  steps  which  he  had  alread]^  taken  towards  them,  having 
been  accompanied  with  such  success,  his  imagination,  warmed  with  con- 
templating this  allurii^  object,  overlooked  or  despised  all  remaining  diffi- 
culties. As  he  conceived  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he  began 
to  be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the  possession  of  such  an  important 
acquisition  perpetual  in  his  family,  by  transmitting  the  German  empire, 
together  with  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  the 
Low-Countries,  to  his  son.  Having  long  revolved  this  flattering  idea  in 
his  mind,  without  communicating  it,  even  to  those  ministers  whom  he  most 
trusted,  he  had  called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  presence 
would  facilitate  the  canying  forward  the  scheme. 

Great  obstacles,  however,  and  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  ambi- 
tion less  accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties,  were  to  be  surmounted.  He 
had,  in  the  year  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  thirty,  imprudentty  assisted 
in  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  dignity  of  king  of^  the  Romans,  and 
there  was  no  probability  that  this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life*  and  had  a  son  erown  up  to  the  years  of  manhood,  would  relinquish, 
in  uyour  of  his  nephew,  the  near  prospect  of  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
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Charles's  infinnities  and  declimog  state  of  health  opened  to  hhnself.  This 
did  not  deter  the  emperor  from  venturing  to  make  tiie  proposition ;  ^d 
when  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  his  profound  reverence  for  his  hrother, 
and  obsequious  submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances,  rejected  it  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  he  was  not  discouraged  by  one  repulse.  He  renewed 
his  applications  to  him  by  his  sister,  Maiy  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom 
Ferdinand  stood  indebted  for  the  crowns  botn  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  who,  by  her  gjreat  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  dis- 
position, had  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  over  lK>th  the  brothers. 
She  entered  warmly  into  a  measure,  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  ag^an- 
dize  the  house  of  Austria,  and  flattering  herself  that  she  could  tempt  Ter- 
dinand  to  renounce  the  reversionary  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  for 
an  immediate  establishment,  she  assured  him  that  the  emperor,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  his  giving  up  his  chance  of  succession,  would  instantly 
bestow  upon  him  territories  of  very  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  in 
particular  those  of  the  duke  of  Wurtembei^,  which  might  be  confiscated 

rn  different  pretexts.  But  neither  by  her  address  nor  entreaties  could 
induce  Ferainand  to  approve  of  a  plan,  whicb  would  not  only  have 
degraded  him  horn  the  highest  rank  amoi^  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to 
that  of  a  subordinate  and  dependent  prince,  but  would  have  involved  both 
him  and  his  posterity  in  perpetual  contests.  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
more  attachea  to  his  children,  than  by  a  rash  concession  to  frustrate  all  the 
hi^h  hopes,  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 

Notwithstanoing  the  immoveable  mmness  which  Ferdinand  discovered, 
the  emperor  did  not  abandon  his  scheme.  He  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  attain  the  object  in  view  by  another  channel,  and  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  cancel  their  former  choice  of  Fer- 
dinand, or  at  least  to  elect  Philip  a  second  king  of  the  Romans,  substituting 
him  as  next  in  succession  to  his  uncle.  With  this  view,  he  took  Philip 
along  with  him  to  the  diet,  that  the  Germlns  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  and  become  acquainted  with  the  prince,  in  behalf  of^  whom  he 
courted  their  interest ;  and  he  himself  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  or 
insinuation  to  gain  the  electors,  and  to  prepare  them  for  Hstenii^  with  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  proposal.  But  no  sooner  did  he  venture  upon  men- 
tioning it  to  them,  than  they,  at  once,  saw  and  trembled  at  the  conse- 
c|uences  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  They  had  long  felt  all  th^ 
inconveniences  of  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  a  prince  whose 
power  and  dominions  were  so  extensive ;  if  they  should  now  repeat  the 
iblly,  and  continue  the  Imperial  crown,  like  an  hereditaiy  dignity  in  the 
same  family,  they  foresaw  that  thej  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  ot 
carrying  on  that  system  of  oppression  which  the  father  had  begun ;  and 
would  put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  in  the 
ancient  and  venerable  fabric  of  the  German  constitution. 

The  character  of  the  prince,  in  whose  favour  this  extraordinary  propo- 
sition was  made,  rendered  it  still  less  agreeable.  Philip,  though  possessed 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  arts  ol  concilia- 
ting ^ood  will.  Haughty,  reserved,  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gaim'i^ 
new  iriends,  di^sted  the  ancient  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Aus- 
trian interest.  He  scorned  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language 
of  the  country  to  the  government  of  which  he  aspired ;  nor  would  he  con 
descend  to  pay  the  Grermans  the  compliment  ot  accommodating  himself, 
during  his  residence  among  them,  to  their  manners  and  customs.^  He 
allowed  the  electors  and  most  illustrious  princes  in  Germany  to  remain  in 
his  presence  uncovered,  afiecting  a  stately  and  distant  demeanour,  which 
the  greatest  of  the  German  emperors,  and  even  Charles  himself,  amidst 
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the  pride  of  power  and  Tictoiyy  had  nertr  aasumed*  Od  the  ottier  hea^ 
F^ioinaDdf  mm  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  GrennaDjy  had  studied  to  render 
himself  acceptable  to  the  people,  by  a  coDformity  to  their  mamers,  which 
seemed  to  flow  firom  choice ;  and  his  son  Maximilian,  who  was  boro  in 
Germany,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  such  amiable  qualities  as  ren- 
dered him  the  d^iing  of  his  countiymen,  and  induced  them  to  look  for> 
ward  to  his  election  as  a  most  desirable  erent.  Their  esteem  and  affec- 
tion for  him  fortified  the  resolution  which  sound  policy  bad  suggested ; 
and  determined  the  Germans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  son,  to  the  stubborn  austerity  of  Philip,  which  interest  could  not 
soften,  nor  ambition  teach  him  to  disguise.  All  the  electors,  the  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  secular,  concurred  in  expressing  such  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  measure,  that  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  eave  up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drop  me  scheme  as  impracticable. 
By  nis  unseasonable  perseverance  in  pushing  it,  he  had  not  ouy  filled  the 
Germans  with  new  iealousy  of  his  ambitious  designs,  but  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  rivalship  and  discord  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  forced  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  in  self-de^ce,  to  court  the  electors,  particularly  Maurice  ojf 
Saxony,  and  to  form  such  connections  with  them,  as  cut  on  all  prospect 
of  renewing  the  proposal  with  success.  Philip,  soured  by  his  disappoint- 
ment, was  sent  back  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence  when  any  new  scheme 
of  ambition  should  render  his  presence  necessair.* 

Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  ambition  which  had  lone  oc- 
cupied and  engrossed  him,  Charies  imagined  that  he  would  now  nave 
leisure  to  turn  all  his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme  of  establishing 
uniformity  of  religion  in  the  empire,  by  forcingaH  the  contending  parties 
to  acquiesce  in  t^  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  But  such  was  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this  entangled 
him,  and  the  muHiplicit^r  of  events  to  which  these  g^ave  rise,  as  seldom 
allowed  him  to  apply  his  whdle  force  to  any  one  object.  The  machine 
which  he  had  to  conduct  was  so  great  and  complicated,  that  an  unforeseen 
irregularity  or  obstruction  in  one  of  the  inferior  wheels,  often  disconcerted 
the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  prevented  his  deriving  from  them  all  the 
beneficial  efiects  which  he  expected.  Such  an  unioc^ed-for  occurrence 
happened  at  this  juncture,  ana  created  new  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
his  schemes  with  regard  to  reli^on. '  Julius  III.,  though  he  bad  coofinned 
Octavio  Famese  in  the  possession  of  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  durine  the  first 
e£Fusioos  of  his  joy  and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papsu  throne, 
soon  began  to  repent  of  his  own  generosity,  and  to  be  apprehensive  of 
consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee,  or  had  disregarded,  while 
the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Famese  was  recent.  The 
emperor  still  retained  Placentia  in  his  hands,  and  had  not  relinquished  his 
pretensions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Groogaza  the  governor  of 
Milan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  muraer  of  the  late  duke 
Peter  Ludovico,  offered  an  insult  to  the  family  of  Famese,  which  he  knew 
could  never  be  ibigiven,  had,  for  that  reason,  vowed  its  destruction ;  and 
employed  all  the  ii3uence  which  his  great  abilities,  as  well  as  long  services, 
gave  mm  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize  Parma  by  force  of 
arms.  Charles,  in  compliance  with  his  solicitations,  and  that  be  might 
gratify  his  own  desire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese,  listened  to  the 
propoud  ;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to  take  encouragement  from  the  slightest 
appearance  of  approbation,  began  to  assemble  troops,  and  to  make  other 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme. 

Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it  necessary,  for  his  own 
safety,  to  increase  the  garrison  of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  acrfdien  for 
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defettdiiKtheMStof  the  coimtiy.'  But  as  the  expense  of  such  an  efibit  far 
ezoeedea  his  scanty  reTenueSy  be  represented  his  situation  to  the  pope^  and 
implored  that  protection  and  assistance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal 
of  the  church.  The  Imperial  minister,  however,  had  already  pre-occupied 
the  pope^s  ear ;  and  by  discoursing  continually  concerning  the  danger  of 

S'ving  offence  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  <^  supporting 
ctavio  in  an  usurpation  so  detrimental  to  the  holy  see,  had  totally  alienated 
him  iiom  the  family  of  Famese.  Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met, 
of  coosetjuence,  with  a  cold  reception ;  and  he,  despairing  of  any  assistance 
from  Julius,  began  to  lode  round  for  protection  from  some  other  quarter. 
Henry  II.  m  France  was  the  only  i^rince  powerful  enough  to  afford  him 
this  protection,  and  fortunately  he  was  now  in  a  situation  which  allowed 
him  to  grant  it.  He  had  brought  his  Hansactions  with  the  two  British 
kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  diverted  his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  to  such  an  issue  as  he  desired.  This  he  had  efiected  partly  by 
the  vigour  of  his  arms,  partly  by  his  dexterity  in  takine  advantage  of  tlie 
politi^  ^Eu^tions  which  raged  in  both  kinedoms  to  such  a  degree,  as  ren- 
oered  the  councils  of  the  Scots  violent  ana  precipitate,  and  t&  operations 
of  the  I^lish  feeble  and  unsteady.  He  had  procured  fiom  the  English 
favourable  conditions  of  peace  for  his  allies  the  Scots ;  he  had  prevailed 
on  the  nobles  of  Scotland  not  only  to  affiance  their  young  queen  to  his  son 
the  danp4un,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France,  that  she  might  be  educated 
under  bis  eye ;  and  had  recovered  Boulogne,  together  with  its  depend- 
encies, which  bad  been  conquered  by  Hemy  VIIL 

The  French  king  having  eained  points  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
crown,  and  disengaged  hiinsdf  with  such  honour  from  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  Scots,  and  maintainine  a  war  against  England,  was  now  at  full 
teisure  to  pursue  the  measures  which  his  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror's power  naturally  suggested.  He  listened  accordingly,  to  the  first 
overtures  which  Octavio  Famese  made  him  ;  and  embracing  eagerly  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a  treaty, 
in  which  he  bound  himself  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  all  the 
assistance  which  he  desired.  This  transaction  could  not  be  looe^  kept 
secret  from  the  pope,  who,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  must  follow  if 
war  were  rekindled  so  near  the  ecclesiastical  state,  immediately  issued 
monitoiy  letters  requiring  Octavio  to  velinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon 
hb  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  he  soon  after  pronounced  his  fief 
to  be  forfeited,  ana  declared  war  against  him  as  a  disobeaient  and  rebellious 
vassal.  But  as,  with  his  own  forces  alone,  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue 
Octavio  widle  supported  by  such  a  powerful  ally  as  the  king  of  France,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  emperor,  who  being  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius 
with  ail  his  troops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  tfe  allies  of  Octavio, 
the  Imperialists  as  the  protectors  of  the  holy  see ;  and  hostilities  com- 
menced between  them,  while  Charles  and  Hemy  themselves  still  affected 
to  give  out  that  they  would  adhere  inviolably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy. 
Tne  war  of  Parma  was  not  distii^ished  by  any  memorable  event.  Many 
small  rencounters  happened  with  alternate  success ;  the  French  ravaged 
part  of  ^  ecclesiastical  territories :  the  Imperialists  laid  waste  the  rar- 
mesao :  and  the  latter,  af)er  having  begun  to  besiege  Paima  in  form,  were 
oUigea  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace.^ 

But  the  motions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or  the  'preparations  for  it, 
occasioned  in  Italy,  prevented  most  of  the  Italian  prelates  from  repairing 
to  Trent  on  the  firat  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  reassembling  the 
cooncy ;  and  though  the  papal  legate  ana  nuncios  resorted  thither,  they 
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were  obliged  to  adjourn  the  council  to  the  first  of  September,  hoping  such 
a  number  of  prelates  might  then  assemble,  that  they  might  wi&  decencj 
begin  their  deliberations.  At  that  time  about  sixty  prelates,  mostly  finxn 
the  cclesiastical  state,  or  from  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Germans,  con- 
vened.^ The  session  was  opened  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  and 
the  fathers  were  ^bout  to  proceed  to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  BeUozane 
appeared,  and  presenting  letters  of  credence  as  ambassador  from  the  kii^ 
of  France,  demanded  audience.  Having  obtained  it,  he  protested,  in 
Henry's  name,  against  an  assembly  called  at  such  an  improper  juncture, 
when  a  war,  wantonly  kindled  by  the  pope,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
deputies  from  the  GaJlican  church  to  resort  to  Trent  in  safety,  or  to  de- 
liberate concerning  articles  of  faith  and  discipline  with  the  requisite  tran- 
quillity ;  he  declared,  that  his  oilster  did  not  acknowledge  tnis  to  be  a 
general  or  cecumenic  council,  but  must  consider,  and  would  treat  it,  as  a' 
particular  and  partial  convention.!    The  legate  affected  to  despise  this 

Protest;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  examine  and 
ecide  the  great  points  in  controversy  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of  the  French 
monarch,  however,  g^ve  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  its  deliberatbns.  The  Germans  would  not  paj 
much  regard  to  an  assembly,  the  authority  of  which  the  second  prince  in 
Christendom  had  formally  disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great  reverence  for  the 
decisions  of  a  few  men,  who  arroeated  to  themselves  ail  the  rights  belonging 
to  the  representatives  of  the  church  universal,  a  title  to  which  they  nad 
such  poor  pretensions. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  straining  his  authority  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  establish  the  reputation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  He  bad 
prevailed  on  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelates  of  greatest  power 
and  dignity  in  the  church  next  to  the  pope,  to  repair  thither  in  person, 
lie  had  obliged  several  German  bishops  of  inferior  rank,  to  go  to  Trent 
themselves,- or  to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  Imperial  ^e-conduct 
to  the  ambassadors  nominated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  other  protestants,  to  attend  the  council :  and  exhorted 
them  to  send  their  divines  thither,  in  order  to  propound,  explain,  and 
defend  tbeu:  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  his  zeal  anticipated  the  decrees 
of  the  council ;  and  as  i£  the  opinions  of  the  protestants  had  already  been 
condemned,  he  took  laige  steps  towards  exterminating  them.  With  this 
intention,  he  called  together  the  ministers  of  Augsburg ;  and  aAer  inter- 
rogating them  concerning  several  controverted  points,  enjoined  them  to 
teach  nothing  with  respect  to  these  contraiy  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply  with  a  requisition  so  contraiy  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  he  commanded  tl^m  to  leave  the  town 
in  three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  person  the  cause  of  their  banish- 
ment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  tne  future  in  any  province  of  the 
empire  ;  and  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey 
these  injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  zeal.  The  pro- 
testanl  clergy,  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  were  ejected 
with  the  same  violence ;  and  in  many  places,  such  magistrates  as  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  new  opinions,  were  dis- 
missed with  the  most  abrupt  irregularity,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emperor's  arbitrair  appomtment,  with  the  most  bigotted  of 
their  adversaries.  The  reformed  worship  was  almost  entirely  suppressed 
throughout  that  extensive  ijrov  ince.  The  ancient  and  fundamental  privileges 
of  the  fi«e  cities  were  violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  attend 
the  ministration  of  priests,  whom  they  regarded  with  horror  as  idolaters ; 
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and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  whom  they  detested  as 
usurpers.* 

The  emperor,  after  this  discoveiy,  which  was  more  explicit  than  any 
that  he  haa  hitfaierto  made,  of  his  intention  to  subvert  the  German  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  protestant  religion,  set  out  for  Inspruck  in 
the  Tyrol.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city  [J»Jovem.],  as,  by  its  situa- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  and  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared 
a  commodious  station,  whence  he  might  inspect  the  operations  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  observe  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan  without  losing  sight 
of  such  occurrences  as  might  happen  in  Germany.! 

During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  was  carried  on  with 
various  success.  At  the  time  when  Charles  proscribed  the  citizens  of  Mag- 
deburg, and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had  exhorted  and 
even  enjoined  all  the  nei^hbourii^  states  to  take  arms  against  them,  as 
rebels  and  common  enemies.  Encouraged  by  his  exhortations  as  well  as 
promises,  Geoige  of  Mecklenburg,  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning  duke, 
an  active  and  ambitious  prince,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  accompanied  Henry  of  Brunswick  in  all  his 
wild  enterprises :  and  though  a  zealous  Lutheran  himself,  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  M,agdeburgers,  hoping  that,  by  the^nerit  of  this  service,  he 
m^ht  procure  some  part  of  their  domains  to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  estab- 
lishment. The  citizens,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the 
calamities  of  war,  could  not  be  restrained  from  sallying  out  in  order  to 
save  their  lands  from  bein^  laid  waste.  They  attacked  tne  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg with  more  resolution  than  conduct,  and  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  But  as  they  were  animated  with  that  unconquerable  spirit, 
which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion  co-operating  with  the  love  of  civil  liberty, 
far  from  bein^  disheartened  oy  their  misfortune,  they  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  with  vigour.  Many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
the  long  wars  between  the  emperor  and  king  of  France,  crowding  to  their 
standaras  under  able  and  experienced  officers,  the  citizens  acquired  mili- 
taiT  skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to  the  efforts  of 
unaaunted  courage.  The  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
blow  which  he  had  given  the  Magdebuigers,  not  daring  to  invest  a  town 
strongly  fortified,  anddefended  by  such  a  garrison,  continued  to  ravage  the 
<^n  country. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to  the  camp  of  this  young 
prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed by  bein^  at  the  head  of  such  a  numerous  body,  and  marching  towards 
Magdeburg  with  his  own  troops,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the 
whole  army,  an  honour  to  which  his  high  rank  and  great  abilitils*as  well  as 
the  nomination  of  the  diet,  gave  him  an  indbputable  title.  With  this  united 
force,  he  invested  the  town,  and  b^an  the  siege  in  form :  claiming  great 
merit  with  tibe  emperor  on  that  account,  as  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the 
Imperial  decree,  he  was  exposing  himself  once  more  to  the  censures  and 
maledictions  of  the  party  with  which  he  agreed  in  religious  sentiments. 
But  the  approaches  to  the  town  went  on  slowly ;  the  garrison  interrupted 
the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  one  of  which  George  of  Mecklenburg 
was  taken  prisoner,  levelled  part  of  their  works,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in 
their  advanced  posts.  While  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  animated  by  the 
discourses  of  their  pastors,  and  the  soldiers,  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  officers,  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a  siege  without  murmuring,  and 
defended  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which  they  had  at  first  dis- 
covered J  the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted  with  extreme  remissness,  repining 
at  every  thing  that  Uiey  suffered  in  a  service  which  they  disliked.  T^hey 
broke  out  more  than  once  into  an  open  mutiny,  demanding  the  arrears  of 
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fSbeir  pajTf  wfakh,  as  the  members  of  the  Germanic  hodj  sent  m  their  ooo- 
tribations  towards  defrajii^  the  expenses  of  the  war  sparinglj,  and  with 
great  reluctance,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.*  Maunce,  too,  had 
particular  motives,  though  such  as  he  durst  not  avow  at  that  juncture,  which 
mduced  him  not  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  made  him  choose  rather 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  an  army  exposed  to  all  the  imputations  which 
his  dilatoiy  proceedines  drew  upon  him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquest  that 
might  have  brought  nim  some  accession  of  reputation,  but  wcnild  have 
remiered  it  necessaiy  to  disband  his  forces. 

At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to  suffer  distress  from  want 
of  provisions,  and  Maurice,  finding  it  impossible  to  protract  matters  anj 
longer  without  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicions  as  mi^ht  have  dis- 
concerted all  his  measures,  he  concluded  a  trea^  of  capitulaticHi  with  the 
city  [Novem.  3],  upon  the  followii^  conditions ;  that  the  Magdeburgers 
should  humbly  implore  pardon  of  the  emperor ;  that  they  sJiould  not  for  the 
future  take  arms,  or  enter  into  any  alliance  agfainst  the  house  of  Austria ; 
that  they  should  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  that 
thej  should  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg  with  respect  to 
relig^ ;  that  the  new  fortifications  added  to  the  town  should  be  demolished ; 
that  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  fiily  thousand  crowns,  deliver  up  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  emperor,  and  set  the  duke  of  Mecklenbuig, 
together  with  their  other  prisoners,  at  liberty,  without  ransom.  Next  day 
their  garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took  possession  of  the  town  with 
g^at  military  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Maurice  had  held  many 
conferences  with  Albert  count  Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  in 
Magdebuig.  He  consulted  likewise  with  count  Heideck,  an  officer  who 
had  served  with  great  reputation  in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
whom  the  emperor  had  proscribed  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  that  cause, 
but  whom  Maurice  had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  engaged  in  his  service, 
and  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  confidence.  To  fnem  he  communi- 
cated a  scheme,  which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind,  for  procurinfi[ 
liberty  to  his  father-in-law  the  landgrave,  for  vindicating  the  privileges  of 
the  Grermanic  body,  and  setting  bounds  to  tbe  dangerous  encroachments  of 
the  Imperial  power.  Having  deliberated  with  them  concerning  the  mea- 
sures which  might  be  necessary  for  securing  tbe  success  of  such  an  arduous 
enterprise,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  secret  assurances  that  the  fortifications  of 
Magaebuig  sh^d  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  idiabitants  should  neither 
be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  of 
their  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice  more  thoroughly 
horn  considerations  of  interest  to  fulfil  these  engagements,  the  senate  of 
Magdeburg  elected  him  their  buipave,  a  dignity  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  electoral  bouse  of  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a 
very  ample  jurisdiction  ^t  only  in  the  city  but  in  its  dependencies.! 

Thus  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  after  enduring  a  sie^e  of  twelve  months, 
and  struggling  for  their  liberties,  religious  and  civil,  with  an  invincible  for- 
titude, worthy  of  tbe  cause  in  which  it  was  exerted,  had  at  last  tbe  good 
fortune  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  left  them  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  whom  their  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had 
betrayed  into  such  mean  submissions  to  the  emperor.  But  while  a  great 
part  of  Germany  applauded  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Maf  debuigers,  and 
rejoiced  in  their  having  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  they  had  been 
tmieatened,  all  admired  Maurice's  address  in  ^e  conduct  of  his  negotiation 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  he  converted  eveiy  event 
to  his  own  advantage.    They  saw  with  amazement,  that  after  having 
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afflicted  die  Magdeburgera  during  many  months  with  all  the  calamities  of 
war,  he  was  at  Iast»  by  their  voluntary  election,  advanced  to  the  station  of 
highest  authoritv  in  that  city  which  be  had  so  lately  besieged ;  that  after 
having  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  satirical  invectives  as  an  apostate 
and  an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he  professed,  they  seemed  now  to  place 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  good  will.*  At  the  same  time,  the 
public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation  were  so  perfectly  conformable 
to  those  which  the  emperor  had  granted  to  the  other  protestant  cities,  and 
Maurice  took  such  care  to  magnify  his  merit  in  havmg  reduced  a  place 
which  had  defended  itself  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles,  far  from 
suspecting  any  thing  fiaudulent  or  collusive  in  the  terms  of  accommodation, 
ratified  t&m  without  hesitation,  and  absolved  the  Magdebuigers  fitom  the 
sentence  of  ban  which  had  been  denounced  2«^ainst  them. 

The  onhr  point  that  now  remained  to  embarrass  Maurice  was  how  to 
keep  toother  the  veteran  troops  which  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as 
those  wnich  had  been  emplojred  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  For  this, 
too,  he  ibimd  an  expedient  with  siheular  art  and  felicity.  His  schemes 
a^aiinst  the  emperor  were  not  yet  so  niily  ripened,  that  he  durst  venture  to 
disclose  them,  and  proceed  openly  to  cany  them  into  execution.  The 
winter  was  approaching^,  whidi  made  it  impossible  to  take  the  field  imme- 
diately. He  was  afraid  that  it  would  give  a  premature  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  if  he  should  retain  such  a  consicferable  body  in  his  pay  until  the 
season  of  action  returned  in  the  spring.  As  soon  then  as  Magdeouig  opened 
its  gates,  he  sent  home  his  Saxon  subjects,  whom  he  could  commami  to  take 
arms  and  reassemble  on  the  shortest  warning ;  and  at  the  same  time,  paying 
part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mercenanr  troops,  who  had  followed  his 
standard,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  garrison,  he 
absolved  them  finom  their  respective  oaths  of  fidelii^,  and  disb^ed  them. 
But  the  mcxnent  be  gave  them  their  discharge,  Ueorge  of  Mecklenburg, 
who  was  now  set  at  liberty,  offered  to  take  them  into  his  service,  and  to 
become  surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to  them.  As  such 
adventurers  were  accustomed  of^en  to  chaise  masters,' they  instantly 
accepted  the  ofier.  Thus  these  troops  were  kept  united,  and  ie^d7  to 
march  wherever  Maurice  should  call  them,  while  the  emperor,  deceived 
bjr  this  artifice,  and  imagining  that  Geoige  of  Mecklenburg  had  hired  them 
with  an  intentKin  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's  territories  by 
force  of  anns,  suffered  this  transaction  to  pass  without  observation,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  matter  of  no  consequence.! 

Having  ventured  to  take  these  steps,  which  were  of  so  much  consequence 
towards  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Maurice,  that  he  might  divert  the 
emperor  from  observing  their  tendency  too  narrowly,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picions which  that  roust  have  excited,  saw  the  necessity  of  employing  some 
new  artifice  in  order  to  engage  his  attention,  and  to  confirm  him  m  his  pre- 
sent security.  As  he  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the  emperor's  solicitude  * 
at  this  juncture,  was  how  he  mi^t  prevail  with  the  protestant  states  of 
Germany  to  recoenise  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  to  send 
thither  ambafsacbrs  in  their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  finom  theur 
respective  churches,  he  took  hold  of  this  predominating  passion  in  order  to 
amuse  and  to  deceive  him.  He  affected  a  wonderful  z^to  grati^  Charles 
in  what  he  desired  with  regard  to  this  matter;  he  nominated  ambassadors 
whom  he  empowered  to  attend  the  council ;  he  made  choice  of  MelancthoD 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  his  brethren  to  prepare  a  confession 
of  faith,  and  to  lay  it  before  that  assembly.  After  his  example,  and  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  his  solicitations,  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the 
city  of  Strasbui^  and  other  protestant  states,  appointed  ambassadors  and 
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divines  to  attend  tbe  oouncil.  Tbej  all  applied  to  the  emperor  for  his 
safe-conduct,  which  they  obtained  in  the  most  ample  fonn.  This  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadors,  and  they  proceeded 
accordingly  on  their  journey ;  but  a  separate  safe-conduct  from  tqe  council 
itself  was  demanded  for  the  protestant  divines.  The  fate  of  Jdbn  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of  Constance,  in  the  preceding 
centuiy,  had  condemned  to  tbe  flames  without  reearding  the  Imperii 
safe-conduct  which  had  been  granted  them,  rendered  this  precauti<»  pru- 
dent and  necessary.  But  as  the  pope  was  no  less  unwilling  that  the  pro- 
testants  should  be  admitted  to  a  hearing  in  the  council,  than  tbe  empltor 
had  been  eager  in  brining  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate  b^  promises  and 
threats  prevailed  on  the  Fathers  of  the  council  to  decline  issuine  a  safe- 
conduct  in  the  same  form  with  that  which  the  council  of  Basil  had  granted 
to  the  followers  of  Huss.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  insisted  upon  the 
council's  copying  the  precise  v^rds  of  that  instrument.  Tbe  Imperial 
ambassadors  interposed  in  order  to  obtain  what  would  satisfy  them. 
Alterations  in  the  torm  of  the  writ  were  proposed:  expedients  were  sug- 

gested ;  protests  and  counter-protests  were  taken :  the  legate,  tog^ether  witn 
is  associates,  laboured  to  gain  their  point  by  artifice  and  chicane ;  the 
protestants  adhered  to  theirs  with  firmness  ana  obstinacy.  An  account  of 
eveiy  thing  that  passed  in  Trent  was  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  Intrude, 
who,  attempting,  fix>m  an  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  confidence  in  his  own 
address,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  was  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
inettricable  negotiations.  By  means  of  this,  however,  Maurice  gained  all 
that  he  had  in  view ;  the  emperor's  time  was  wholly  engrossed,  and  his 
attention  diverted ;  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  mamre  his  schemes,  to 
carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  to  finish  his  preparations,  before  he  threw  off  the 
mast,  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  long  meditated.* 

But  previous  to  entering  into  any  further  detail  concerning  Maunce's 
operations,  some  account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  m  Hui^iy, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  towards  their  producing  such  extraordinary 
effects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem,  which  suited 
the  base  and  insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper,  rather  than  the  magna- 
nimity of  a  mighty  conoueror,  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hungary  of  the 
dominions  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  had  granted  that  unfortunate 
prince  the  country  of  Transylvania,  a  province  of  his  paternal  kingdom. 
The  government  of  this,  together  with  the  care  of  educating  the  youn^ 
king,  for  he  still  allowed  him  to  retain  that  title,  though  he  had  rendered 
it  only  an  empty  name,  he  committed  to  the  queen  and  Martinuzzi  bishop 
of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son, 
and  regents  of  his  dominions,  at  a  time  when  those  offices  were  of  greater 
importance.  This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  occasioned  the  same  dissensions 
in  a  small  principality  as  it  would  have  excited  in  a  rreat  kingdom ;  an 
ambitious  young  queen,  possessed  with  a  high  opinion  oT  her  own  capacity 
for  governing ;  and  a  high-spirited  prelate,  fond  of  power,  contending  who 
should  engross  tbe  greatest  share  in  the  administration.  Each  had  their 
partizans  among  the  nobles  ;  but  as  Martinuzzi,  by  his  great  talents,  began 
to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned  his  own  arts  against  him,  and 
courted  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 

The  neighbouring  bashas,  jealous  of  the  bishop's  power  as  weU  as 
abilities,  readily  promised  her  the  aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would 
soon  have  obliged  Martinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  ber  the  sole  direction  of 
affairs,  if  bis  ambition,  fertile  in  expedients,  had  not  suggested  to  him  a 
new  measure,  and  one  that  tended  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  enlaige  bis 
authority.  Having  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  queen,  by  the 
mediation  of  some  of  the  nobles,  who  were  solicitous  to  save  their  country 
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finom  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  he  secretly  despatched  one  of  his  confi- 
dants to  Vienna,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Ferdinand.  As  it  was 
DO  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Ferdinand,  that  the  same  man  whose  enmity 
and  intrigues  had  driven  him  out  of  a  ^reat  part  of  his  Hungarian  domi- 
nions, might,  upon  a  reconciliation,  oecome  equally  instrumental  in 
recovering  them,  he  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  overtures  of  a  union  with 
that  prelate.  Martinuzzi  allured  him  by  such  prospects  of  advantage,  and 
engaged,  with  so  much  confidence,  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his  favour,  that  Ferdi- 
nand, notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solyman,  agreed  to  invade  Transyl- 
Tam'a.  The  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service,  consisting  of 
veteran  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  was  given  to  Castaldo  marquis  de 
Piadena,  an  officer  formed  by  the  famous  marquis  de  Pescara,  whom  be 
strongly  resembled  both  In  his  enterprisinggenius  for  civil  business,  and  in 
his  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  This  army,  more  formidable  by 
the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  abilities  of  the  general,  than  by  ih 
numbers,  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Martinuzzi  and  his  faction  among 
the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turkish  basnas,  the  sultan  himself  being  at  the 
head  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  could  not  afford  the  queen  such 
immediate  or  e&ctual  assistance  as  the  exigency  of  her  afiairs  required, 
she  quickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  retain  any  longer  the  authority 
which  she  possessed  as  regent,  and  even  began  to  despair  of  her  son  s 
safety. 

Martinuzzi  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  opportunit^r  of  accomplishii^ 
nis  own  designs  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this 
state  of  dejection,  to  lay  before  her  a  proposal,  which  at  any  other  timt 
she  would  have  rejected  with  disdain.  He  represented  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  resist  Ferdinand's  victorious  arms ;  that  even  if  the  Turks 
should  enable  her  to  make  head  against  them,  she  would  be  far  (rom 
changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  and  could  not  consider  them  as 
deliverers,  but  as  masters,  to  whose  commands  she  must  submit ;  he  con- 
jured her,  therefore,  as  she  regarded  her  own  dignity',  the  safety  of  her  son, 
or  the  security  of  Christendom,  rather  to  give  up  Transylvania  to  Ferdi- 
nand, and  to  make  over  to  him  her  son's  title  to  the  crown  of  Hungaiy,  than 
to  allow  both  to  be  usurped  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith. 
At  the  same  time  he  promised  her,  in  Ferdinand's  name,  a  compensation 
for  herself,  as  well  as  for  her  son,  suitable  to  their  rank,  and  proportional 
to  the  value  of  what  they  were  to  sacrifice.  Isabella,  deserted  by  some 
of  her  adherents,  distrusting  others,  destitute  of  friends,  and  surrounded  by 
Castaldo's  and  Martinuzzi 's  troops,  subscribed  these  hard  conditions,  though 
with  a  reluctant  hand.  Upon  this,  she  surrendered  such  places  of  strength 
as  were  still  in  her  possession,  she  gave  up  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  par- 
ticulariy  a  crown  of  gold  which,  as  the  Hungarians  believed,  had  descended 
from  heaven,  and  conferred  on  him  who  wore  it  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
throne.  As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private  person,  in  a  countnr 
where  she  had  once  enjoyed  sovereign  power,  she  mstantly  set  out  with 
her  son  for  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  principalities  of  Oppelen 
and  Ratibor,  the  investiture  of  which  Ferdinand  had  engaged  to  grant  her 
son*  and  likewise  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  upon  him  in  marriage. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  young  king,  Martinuzzi,  and  afler  his  example 
the  rest  of  the  Transylvanian  grandees,  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand ; 
who,  in  order  to  testify  his  grateful  sense  of  the  zeal  as  well  as  success 
with  which  that  prelate  had  served  him,  affected  to  distinguish  him  by 
every  possible  mark  of  favour  and  confidence.  He  appointed  him  governor 
of  Transylvania,  with  almost  unlimited  authority;  he  publicly  ordered 
Castaldo  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  his  opinion  and  commands;  he 
increased  his  revenues,  which  were  already  very  great,  by  new  appoint- 
ments ;  he  nominated  him  archbishop  of  Gran,  and  prevailed  on  the  pcqpe 
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to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  All  (his  ostentatioD  of  good^vHfly 
howeTer,  was  void  of  siDcerity,  and  calculated  to  conceal  sentiments  the  most 
perfectly  its  reverse.  Ferdinand  dreaded  Martinuzzi's  abilities :  distrusted 
Lis  fidelity;  and  fiuesaw,  that  as  bis  extensive  authority  enabled  him  to 
check  any  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  abolishing  the  extensive  privi- 
le^s  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  possessed,  he  would  stand  fiuih  on  eveiy 
occasion,  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his  oountiy,  rather  than  act  the 
part  of  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovere^. 

For  this  reason,  he  secretly  gave  it  in  chaige  to  Casitaldo  to  watch  his 
motions,  to  guard  against  his  designs,  and  to  thwart  his  measuies.  But 
Martinuzzi,  either  because  he  did  not  perceive  that  Castaldo  was  placed 
as  a  spy  on  his  actions,  or  because  he  despised  Ferdinand's  insidious  arts, 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  war  against  the  Turks  with  his  usual  tone  of 
authority,  and  conducted  it  with  great  ma^nanimi^,  and  no  leas  success. 
He  recovered  some  places  of  which  the  iondels  had  taken  possession ;  he 
rendered  their  attempts  to  reduce  others  abortive ;  and  established  Ferdi- 
nand's authority  not  only  in  Transylvania,  but  in  the  Bannatof  TemeswaTf 
and  several  of  the  countries  adjacent.  In  carrying  on  these  operations,  he 
oAen  differed  in  sentiment  from  Castaldo  and  his  officers,  and  treated  the 
Turkish  prisoners  with  a  degree  not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  gene- 
rosity, which  Castaldo  loudly  condemned.  This  was  represent^  at 
Vienna  as  an  artftil  method  of  courting  the  firiend^ip  of  the  mfidels,  that, 
by  securing  their  protection,  be  might  shake  off  all  dependence  upon  the 
sovereign  whom  he  now  acknowledged.  Thou^  Martinuzzi,  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  mipolitic  by  unnecessary 
ieverities  to  exasperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge,  Castaldo's  accusations 
gained  credit  with  Ferdinand,  prepossessed  already  against  Martinuzzi, 
and  jealous  of  every  thing  that  could  endanger  his  own  authority  in  Hun- 
gary, in  proportion  as  he  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and  ill-established. 
These  suspicions  Castaldo  confirmed  and  stren^ened,  W  the  intelligence 
which  he  transmitted  continually  to  bis  confidants  at  v  ienna.  By  mis- 
representing what  was  innocent,  and  putting  the  worst  constructioD  on  what 
seemed  dubious  in  Martinuzzi's  condUict^  by  imputing  to  him  designs  which 
he  never  formed,  and  chargmg  him  with  actions  of  which  be  was  not 
guilty;  he  at  last  convinced  rerdinand,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  his  Hun- 
garian crown,  he  must  cut  off  that  ambitious  prelate.  But  FerdiDand, 
loreseeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  regular  course  of 
law  against  a  subiect  of  such  exorbitant  power  as  might  ei»ble  him  to  set 
his  sovereign  at  defiance,  determined  to  employ  violence  in  order  toobtaia 
that  satisfaction  which  the  laws  were  too  feeble  to  afbrd  him. 

He  issued  his  orders  accordin^y  to  Castaldo,  who  willingly  undertook 
that  infamous  service.  Having  communicated  the  design  to  some  Italian 
and  Spanish  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  concerted  with  them  tftie 
plan  of  executing  it,  they  entered  Martinuzzi's  apartment,  early  one 
morning  [Dec.  18]  under  pretence  of  presenting  to  him  some  despatches 
which  were  to  be  sent  off  immediately  to  Vienna ;  and  while  he  perused 
a  paper  with  attention,  one  of  their  number  struck  him  with  a  poniard  in 
the  throat  The  blow  was  not  mortal.  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  the 
intrepidity  natural  to  him,  and  grappling  &e  assassin,  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  But  the  other  conspn^tors  rushing  in,  an  old  man,  unarmed,  and 
alone,  was  unable  long  to  sustain  such  an  unequal  conflict,  and  sunk  under 
the  wounds  which  he  received  from  so  many  naixls.  The  TransylvanisM 
were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  foreign  troc^  statkwed  in  their  coontey, 
firom  lisvm  in  arms  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  a 
mlate  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  love  as  well  as  veoeiatioo. 
They  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horror  and  execration ;  and 
exclaimed  against  Ferdinand,  whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and  impor- 
tant seivicesy  nor  reverence  for  a  character  considered  as  sacied  and  mrin^ 
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IflEbie  maaag  Ckriitiam,  could  restrain  from  dieddhig  the  b^ood  of  a  man^ 
whose  onhr  crime  was  attachment  to 'his  native  countiy.  The  nobles 
detestioe  me  jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policj  of  a  court,  which,  upon  uncer- 
tain ana  improbable  snrmiseis  had  given  up  a  person,  no  less  conspicuous 
isx  his  merit  than  his  rank,  to  be  butcherea  bj  assassins,  either  retired  to 
their  own  estates,  or  if  they  continued  with  the  Austrian  armj,  grew  cold 
to  iibe  service.  The  Turks,  encouraged  hj  the  death  of  an  enemy 
whose  abilities  they  knew  and  dread^,  prei>ared  to  renew  hostilities 
early  in  the  spring ;  and  instead  of  the  security  which  Ferdinand  had 
eiqpected  irom  &e  removal  of  Martinuzzi,  it  was  evident  that  his  territories 
in  Hungaiy  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater  vigour,  and  defended 
with  less  zeal  than  ever.* 

By  this  time,  Maurice  havine  ahnosf  finished  his  intrigues  and  prepara- 
tions, was  on  the  point  of  declaring  his  intentions  opemy,  and  of  taking 
the  iekl  against  the  emperor.  His  first  care,  after  he  came  to  this  resolu- 
tion, was  to  disclaim  that  narrow  and  bigoted  maxim  of  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde,  which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreigners. 
He  had  observed  how  fatal  this  had  been  to  their  cause :  and,  instructed 
by  their  error,  he  was  as  eager  to  court  the  protection  of  Hemy  II.  as  they 
bad  been  solicitous  to  prevent  the  interposition  of  Francis  I.  Happily  for 
him,  he  found  Heruj  id  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  first  overture  on  his 
part,  and  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  brinff  the  whole  force  of  the 
French  monarchy  into  action.  Henry  had  loi^  ooserved  the  progress  of 
the  empercH^^  aims  with  jealousy,  and  wishea  to  distinguish  himself  by 
entering  the  lists  against  the  same  enemy,  whom  it  had  been  the  gloiy  of  his 
father's  oeien  to  oppose.  He  had  laid  hold  on  the  first  opportuni^  in  Us 
power  of  thwartii^  the  emperor's  designs,  by  takii^  the  duke  of  Parma 
mder  his  protection  ;  and  hostilities  were  already  begun,  not  only  in  that 
dutcby,  but  in  Piedmont.  Having  terminated  the  war  with  England,  by  a 
peace,  no  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  honourable  for  his  allies  the 
Scots,  the  restless  and  enterprising  courage  of  his  nobles  was  impatient  to 
display  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action  more  conspicuous  than  the  petty 
operatieot  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  afibrded  them. 

John  de  Fienne,  bishop  of  Bayonne,  whom  Henry  had  sent  intoGermatm 
mder  pretence  m  hirine^  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  empowered 
to  Gondude  a  treaty  in  form  with  Maurice  and  his  associates.  As  it  would 
hvre  been  veiy  indecent  in  a  king  of  France  to  have  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  protestant  church,  the  interests  of  religion,  how  much  soever 
they  might  be  affected  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  articles.  Reli^ous  concerns,  they  pretended  to  commit  entirely  to  the 
disposition  of  Divine  Providence ;  toe  only  motive^  assigned  for  their 
present  confederacy  aeainst  Charles,  were  to  procure  tne  landgrave 
tibeity,  and  to  prevent  me  subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws 
oi  the  German  empire.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed) 
that  all  the  contracting  parties  should,  at  the  same  time,  declare  war  against 
the  emperor ;  that  neither  peace  nor  truce  should  be  made  but  bj  common 
consent,  nor  without  mcluaing  each  of  the  confederates ;  that,  in  order  to 
goard  a^inst  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  or  of  pretensions  to  joint  com- 
mand, Maurice  should  be  acknowledgjed  as  head  of  the  German  ponfede- 
ratee,  with  absolute  authority  in  all  military  affairs ;  that  Maurice  and  his 
associates  should  bring  into  the  field  seven  thousand  horse,  with  a  proportional 
number  of  inSanixy:  that,  towards  the  subsistence  of  this  army,  during  the 
tluree  first  months  of-  the  war,  Henry  should  contribute  two  hundred  andforty 
(hounnd  oowns,  and  afterwards  sixty  thousand  crowns  a-^nonthr  as  Ioik^  as 
they  continued  in  aims;  that  Hemy  should  attack  the  empennr  on  the  side  of 
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Lomin  with  a  poweifbl  anny :  that  if  it  were  found  requisite  to  elect  a 
empeitVy  such  a  person  shoula  oe  nominated  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  i  ^ 
of  France.*  Tnis  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  October,  some  time 
befcue  Magdebuig  surrendered,  and  the  preparatoiy  n^otiations  were  coo- 
ducted  wim  such  profound  secrecy,  that,  of  all  the  princes  who  afterwards 
acceded  to  it,  Maurice  communicated  what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two 
onl^,  John  Albert,  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenbm^,  and  William  of 
Hesse,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son.  The  league  itself  was  no  less  anxiously 
concealed,  and  with  such  fortunate  care,  that  no  rumour  concerning  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  or  his  ministers ;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  conceived  the  most  distant  suspicbn  of  such  a  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  careful  to  draw  some 
accession  of  strength  £rom  eveiy  quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  VI. 
of  England,  and  requested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  for 
the  support  of  a  confederacy  formed  in  defence  of  the  protestant  religion. 
But  the  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  English  court  durii^  the  minority 
of  that  prince,  and  which  deprived  both  the  councils  ana  arms  of  the 
nation  of  their  wonted  vigour,  leH:  the  English  ministers  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  foreign  afi^rs,  and  prevented  Maurice^s  obtainmg 
that  aid,  which  their  zeal  for  the  reformation  would  have  prompted  them 
to  grant  him.f 

Maurice,  however,  having  secured  the  protection  of  such  a  powerful 
monarch  as  Heniy  II.,  proceeded  with  great  confidence,  but  with  equal 
caution,  to  execute  his  plan.  As  he  judged  it  necessary  to  make  one  eflbrt 
more,  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consent  that  the  landgrave  should 
be  set  at  liberty,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that 
of  the  elector  of*^  Brandenbuig,  to  Inspruck  [Decem.l.  After  resumine,  at 
great  length,  all  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  whicn  \hej  founded  meir 
claim,  and  representing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  peculiar  engagements 
whidh  bound  them  to  be  so  assiduous  in  their  solicitations,  they  renewed 
their  request  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  which  they  had  so 
often  preferred  in  vain.  The  elector  palatine,  the  duke  of  Wurtembeig, 
the  duKes  of  Mecklenbuig,  the  dukes  of  Deux -Fonts,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denbuig J^areith,  and  the  marquis  of  Baden,  by  their  ambassadors,  concurred 
with  them  in  their  suit.  Letters  were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same  effect  from 
the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg. 
Even  the  king  of  the  Romans  joined  in  this  application,  being  moved  wiUi 
compassion  towards  the  landgrave  in  his  wretched  situation,  or  influenced, 
perhaps,  by  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  brother's  power  and  desi^,  which, 
since  his  attempt  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  in  the  empire,  he  had 
come  to  view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly,  and  dreaded  to  a  great 
degree. 

But  Charies,  constant  to  his  own  system  with  regard  to  the  landgrave, 
eluded  a  demand  uiged  by  such  powerful  intercessors ;  and  having  declared 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Inspruck,  where  he  was  eveir  day  expected,  he 
did  not  dei^  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  explication  ot  his  inten- 
tions.} This  application,  thougn  of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave,  was  ef 
.great  advantage  to  Maurice.  It  served  to  justify  his  subsequent  proceedings, 
and  to  (fcmonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  that 
equitable  concession,  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtain. 
It  was  of  use,  too,  to  confirm  the  emperor  in  his  security,  as  both  the 
solemnity  of  the  application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many  princes 
were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  to  conclude  that  they  pmced  all 
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teir  hoDes  of  restoring  die  landgrave  to  liberty,  in  gaining  his  consent  to 
dismiss  nim. 

155S.]  ^  Mauris  employed  artifices  still  more  refined  to  conceal  hh 
machinations,  to  amuse  the  emperor,  and  to  gain  time.  He  affected  to  be 
more  solicitous  than  ever  to  find  out  some  expedient  for  removii^  the 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  safe-conduct  for  the  protestant  divines 
appointed  to  attend  the  council,  so  that  they  might  repair  thither  without 
any  apprehension  of  danger.  His  ambassadors  at  Trent  had  frequent  con- 
ferences concerning  this  matter  with  the  Imperial  ambassadors  in  that 
city,  and  laid  open  their  sentiments  to  them  with  the  appearance  of  the 
most  unreservea  confidence.  He  was  willing,  at  last,  to  have  it  believed, 
that  he  thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  this  preliminary  article  were 
on  the  point  of  being  adjusted ;  and  in  order  to  give  credit  to  this  opinion, 
he  commanded  Melancthon,  together  with  his  brethreni  to  set  out  on  their 
journey  to  Trent.  At  the  same  time  he  held  a  close  correspondence  with 
the  Imperial  coqrt  at  Inspruck,  and  renewed  on  every  occasion  his  pro- 
fessions not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the  emperor.  He  talked 
continually  of  his  intention  of  goin^  to  Inspruck  in  person  ;  he  gave  orders 
to  hire  a  house  for  him  in  that  city,  ana  to  fit  it  up  with  the  greatest 
despatch  for  his. reception.* 

But  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  and  impe- 
netrable as  he  thought  the  veil  to  be,  under  which  he  concealed  his  designs, 
there  were  severd  things  in  his  conduct  which  sdarmed  the  emperor 
amidst  his  securit]^,  and  tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  he  was 
meditatir^  something  extraordinaiy.*  As  these  suspicions  took  their  rise 
from  circumstances  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  or  of  an  ambieuous  as 
well  as  uncertain  nature,  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  oy  Mau- 
rice's address ;  and  the  emperor  would  not,  lightly,  give  up  his  confidence 
in  a  man,  whom  he  had  once  trusted  and  loaded  with  favours.  One  par- 
ticular alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  consequence,  that  he  thought  it  neces 
sary  to  demand  ari*  explanation  with  regard  to  it.  The  troops,  which 
Geoige  of  Mecklenbuig  had  taken  into  pay  afler  the  capitulation  of  Mag- 
debuig,  havine^  fixed  their  (quarters  in  Thunngia,  lived  at  discretion  on  the 
lands  of  the  rich  ecclesiastics  in  their  neighbouihood.  Their  license  and 
rapaciousness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or  dreaded  theif  exactions, 
complained  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  them  as  a  body  of  men 
kept  in  readiness  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  partly  by 
extenuating  the  enormities  of  which  thev  had  been  guilty,  partly  by  repre- 
senting the  impossibility  of  disbanding  these  troops,  or  of  keeping  them  to 
re^lar  discipfine,  unless  the  arrears  still  due  to  them  by  the  emperor  were 
paid,  either  removed  the  apprehensions  which  this  had  occasioned,  or,  as 
Uharles  was  not  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  soldiers, 
obl^d  him  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  the  matter.t 

Tne  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.  Maurice  had  privately 
despatched  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  Paris,  in  order  to  confirm  his  leasee 
with  Heniy,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  army.  He  had  taken 
measures  to  bring  his  own  subjects  together  on  the  first  summons ;  he  had 
provided  for  ^e  security  of  Saxony,  while  he  should  be  absent  with  the 
army ;  and  be  held  the  troops  in  Thuringia,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended, 
ready  to.  advance  on  a  moment's  warning.  All  these  complicated  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  without  being  discovered  by  the  court  at  Inspruck, 
and  the  emperor  remained  there  in  perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  in 
counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the  pope's  legate  at  Trent,  and  in  settling 
the  conditions  on  which  the  protestant  divines  should  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  transaction  of  greater  moment  in 
agitation. 
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TIm  ciadailoaf  lecmty  In  a  priDce,  who.  by  kis  sagadty  in  obflerrii^ 
tbe  conduct  of  all  around  bim,  was  commonly  led  to  an  excess  of  distrusti 
may  teem  unaccountable,  and  bas  been  imputed  to  Jn£aituation.  But 
beadee  the  exquisite  address  with  which  Maunce  concealed  his  intentions, 
two  circumstances  contributed  to  tbe  delusion.  The  gout  had  returned 
upon  Charies  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Inspruck,  with  an  increase  of  violence ; 
and  his  constitution  being  broken  b^  such  frequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom 
able  to  exert  his  natural  vigour  of  mind,  or  to  consider  affairs  with  his  usual 
irig^ilance  and  penetration;  and  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  his  prime 
minister,  though  one  of  the  roost  subtle  statesmen  of  that  or  perhaps  of  any 
a^  was  on  ttiis  occasion  the  dupe  of  his  craft.  He  entertained  such  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  held  tbe  i>o]itical  talents  of  the  Qer* 
■lans  in  sudi  contempt,  that  he  despised  all  the  intimations  given  him  con- 
cerning Maurice's  ^ecret  machinations,  or  th^  dangeixHis  designs  which  he 
was  canying  on.  When  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  daik  suspicious  mind 
baiboured  many  doubts  concerning  the  elector's  sincerity,  proposed  calling 
him  immediately  to  court  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  Granvelle  replied 
with  gppeat  scorn,  That  these  apprehensions  were  g^undless,  and  that  a 
drunken  German  head  was  too  gross  to  form  any  scheme  which  he  could 
not  easily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor  did  he  assume  this  peremptoiy  tone 
merely  from  confidence  in  his  own  discernment ;  he  had  bribed  two  of 
Ifaunce's  ministers,  and  received  from  them  frequent  and  minute  infonna- 
tion  concerning  all  their  master's  motions.  But  through  this  veiy  channel, 
by  which  he  expected  to  ^ain  access  to  all  Maurice's  counsels,  and  even 
to  his  thoughts,  such  intelligence  wjb  conveyed  to  him  as  completed  hJs 
deception.  Maurice  fortunately  discovered  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
traitors  with  Granvelle,  but  instead  of  punishing  them  for  their  crime,  he 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  against 
tbe  bishop.  He  affected  to  treat  these  ministers  with  greater  confidence 
than  ever ;  he  admitted  them  to  his  consultations ;  he  seemed  to  lay  open 
his  heart  to  them ;  and  taking  care  all  the  while  to  let\hem  be  acquainted 
with  nothing  but  what  was  his  interest  should  be  known,  they  transmitted 
to  Inspnick  such  accounts  as  possessed  Granvelle  with  a  firm  belief  of  hii 
sincent^r  as  well  as  good  intentions.*  The  emperor  himself,  in  the  fulness 
of  security,,  was  so  little  moved  by  a  memorial,  in  the  name  of  the  eccle- 
siastical electors^  admonishing  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  Maurice,  that 
he  made  light  of  this  intelligence;  and  his  answer  to  3iem  abounds  with 
declarations  of  his  entire  aiKl  confident  reliance  on  the  fidelity  as  well  as 
attachment  of  that  prince.t 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  his  intrigues  and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But,  though 
BOW  ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts  which  be  had 
hitherto  employed ;  and  by  one  piece  of  craft  more,  he  deceived  his  ene- 
mies a  few  days  longer.  He  gave  out,  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that 
journey  to  Inqpruck  of  which  li^  had  so  often  talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the 
ministers  whom  Granville  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  After  tra- 
▼elHng  post  a  few  stages,  he  pretended  to  be  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  ioumey,  and  despatching  the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  a^ogy 
to  toe  emperor  for  tnis  delay,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  would  be  at 
Inspnick  within  a  few  days ;  be  mounted  on  horseback,  as  soon  as  this 
spy  on  his  actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  towards  Thuring^a,  joined  bis 
limy,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thou«md  foot  and  five  tbounnd  hone^ 
and  put  it  immediately  in  motion  [March  18].{ 
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Aft  tbe  flame  time  he  pidilished  a  manifesto  contakuDff  hit  VBatoos  lor 
takini^  aims.  These  were  three  in  nomber :  that  he  might  secme  the 
protestant  lel^ion,  which  was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction; 
that  he  mi^t  maintain  the  constitution  and  laws  of  thc/empirey  and  saye 
Germany  tram  being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an  absolate  monarch ; 
thaf  he  might  deliver  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long 
and  unjust  imprisonment.  By  the  first,  he  ronsed  all  the  favourers  of  the 
reformation,  a  party  formidable  by  their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers,  and  ren- 
dered desperate  by  oppression.  By  the  second,  he  interested  all  the 
friends  of  liberty,  catholics  no  less  than  protestants,  and  made  it  their 
intere^  to  unite  with  him  in  assertiqg  the  nghts  and  privile^  common  to 
both.  The  third,  besides  the  gloiy  which  te  acquired  by  his  zeal  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  was  become  a  cause  of  general 
concern,  not  only  from  the  compassion  which  the  landgrave's  sulkrings 
excited,  but  horn  indk;nation  at  the  injustice  and  rigour  of  the  emperors 
proceeding  against  him.  Together  with  Maurice's  mamfesto,  another 
appeared  m  the  name  of  Albert  marquis  of  Brandenbui]^  Culmbach,  who 
had  joined  him  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  to^dier. 
The  same  grievances  which  Maurice  had  i^ointed  out  are  mention^  in  it^ 
but  widi  an  excess  of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  die  character  of 
theprince  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

Tne  king  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  in  his  own  name  ;  In 
which,  after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  and 
German  nations.  lx>th  descended  from  the  same  ancestors ;  and  after  men- 
tionin|^  the  applications  which,  in  coflseouence  of  this,  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  among  the  Crerman  princes  had  made  to  him  for  his  protection ; 
he  declared,  that  he  now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  empire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  princes  from  captivity*  and  to  secure 
the  privileges  and  independence  of  all  tbe  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 
In  this  manifesto,  Henry  assumed  tbe  extraordinaiy  title  of  Protector  of  the 
Liberties  (^Germany  and  of  its  captive  Princes;  and  there  was  engraved 
on  it  a  cap,  the  ancient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two  daggers. 
in  order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans,  that  this  blessing  was  to  be  acquired 
and  secured  by  force  of  arms.* 

Maurice  haa  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new ;  but  his  flexible  genius  was 
capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  every  sitiution.  The  moment  he 
took  arms,  he  was  as  bola  and  enterprising  in  (^  field,  as  he  had  been 
cautious  and  crafty  in  tbe  cabinet.  He  advanced  uy  rapid  marches  towards 
the  Upper  Germany.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  their  gates  to  him. 
He  remstated  the  magistrates  whom  tbe  emperor  had  deposed,  and  gave 
possession  of  the  churches  to  the  protestant  ministers  whom  he  had  ejected. 
He  directed  his  march  to  Augsburg,  and  as  the  Imperial  garrison,  which 
was  too  inconsiderable  to  think  of  defendii^  it,  retned  immediately,  he 
took  possession  of  that  great  city  [April  ll,  and  made  the  same  changes 
there  as  in  the  to>vns  through  which  be  had  passed.! 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor's  astonishment  and  consternation  at 
events  so  unexpected.  He  saw  a  great  number  of  the  (rerman  princes  in 
arms  against  bim,  jnd  the  rest  either  read^  to  join  them,  or  wishing  success 
to  their  enterprise.  He  beheld  a  powertul  monarch  united  with  them  in 
close  league,  seconding  their  operations  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable array,  while  he,  through  negligence  and  credulity,  which  exposed 
him  no  k»8  to  scorn  than  to  danger,  &id  neither  made,  nor  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make,  any  effectual  provision,  either  for  crushing  his  rebellious 
subjects,  or  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  foreign  en^y.  Part  of  his 
Spanish  troops  had  li^n  ordered  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks  Hhe  rert 
bad  Hiarched  back  to  Italy  upon  occasion  of  the  war  in  the  odtchy  of 
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Parma.  The  bands  of  veteran  Germans  had  been  dismissed,  because  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  them :  or  had  entered  into  Maurice's  service  after  the 
siege  of  Magdebuig ;  and  oe  remained  at  Inspruck  with  a  body  of  soldiers 
hardly  strong  enough  to  guard  his  own  person.  His  treasury  was  as  much 
exhausted,  as  hb  army  was  reduced.  He  had  received  no  remittances  for 
some  time  from  the  new  world.  He  had  forfeited  all  credit  with*  the 
merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him  money,  though 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  exorbitant  interest  Thus  Charles,  though  un- 
doubtedly the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Christendom,  and  capable 
of  exerting  the  greatest  strength,  his  power,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
attack  made  upon  it,  being  stiO  unimpaired,  found  himself  in  a  situation 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and  vigorous  eflbrt  as 
the  juncture  required,  and  was  necessaiy  to  have  saved  him  from  the  pre- 
sent danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  all  his  ho{>es  upon  negotiating ;  the 
only  resource  of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness.  But 
thinking  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  make  the  first  advances  to  sub- 
jects who  were  in  arms  against  him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  hj 
employing  the  mediation  of  bis  brother  Ferdinand.  Maurice  confiding  in 
his  own  talents  to  conduct  any  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive 
advantage  from  it,  and  hoping  that,  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in 
hearkemng  to  the  first  overture  of  accommodation,  he  might  amuse  the 
emperor,  and  tempt  hip  to  slacken  the  activity  with  which  he  was  now 
preparing  to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  interview  with  Ferdi- 
nand in  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria ;  and  having  left  his  anny  to  proceed 
on  its  march  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  he  repaired 
thither. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  France  punctually  fiilfilled  his  engagements  to 
the  aUies.  He  took  ue  field  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  and  marching  directly  into  Lorrain,  Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their 
gates  at  his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next  before  Melz,  and  that 
city,  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  constable  Montmorency,  who  having 
obtained  permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  introduced  as 
many  troops  as  were  sufficient  to  overpower  the  garrison,  was  likewise 
seized  without  bloodshed.  Henij  made  his  entiy  into  bII  these  (owns 
with  great  pomp  ;  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  swear  all^iance  to  him, 
and  annexed  those  impoitaj^  conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left 
a  strong  garrison  in  Metz.  From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Alsace,  in 
order  to  attempt  new  conquests,  to  which  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  his  arms  invited  him.* 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  an  accommodation.  Maurice, 
when  he  consented  to  it,  seems  to  have  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  amuse 
the  emperor :  for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  benalf  of  his  confederates 
and  their  ally  the  French  king  as  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a 

grince,  too  haughty  to  submit,  at  once,  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy, 
ut,  however  firmly  Maurice  adhered  during  the  ne^tiation  to  the  interest 
of  his  associates,  or  how  steadily  soever  he  kept  in  view  the  objects  which 
had  induced  him  to  take  arms,  he  often  professed  a  strong  inclination  to 
terminate  the  differences  with  the  emi>eror  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Encouraged  by  this  appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  pn>r 
posed  a  second  interview  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  that 
a  truce  should  commence  on  that  day,  and  continue  to  the  tenth  of  June,  in 
order  to  give  them  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  ninth  of  May,  which  had 
DOW  advanced  to  Gundelfingen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  nK>mii^ : 
and  as  sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action  beiore  the  commencement  of 
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the  frarey  he  veaolved  durii^  that  period,  to  ventute  upon  an  enterpriset 
the  success  of  which  would  he  so  decisive,  as  to  render  the  negotiations  at 
Passau  extremely  short,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his  own  terms.  He 
foresaw  that  the  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place 
so  soon,  together  with  the  opinion  of  his  earnestness  to  re-establish  peace, 
with  which  he  had  artfully  amused  Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fail  of  in- 
spiring the  emperor  with  such  false  hopes,  that  he  would  naturally  become 
remiss,  and  relapse  into  some  degree  of  that  seciuity  which  had  already 
been  so  fatal  to  nim.  Relying  on  this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at 
the  head  of  his  army  towards Inspruck,  and  advanced  with  the  most  rapid 
motion  that  could  be  ^ven  to  so  great  a  body  of  troops.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth, he  arrivec^at  Fiessen,  a  post  of  great  consequence,  at  the  entrance 
into  the  Tyrolese.  There  he  found  a  Ixxly  of  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
the  emperor  had  assembled,  strongly  intrenched,  in  order  to  oppose  his 
progress.  He  attacked  them  instantly  with  such  violence  and  impetuosit]^^ 
that  they  abandoned  their  lines  precipitately,  and  falling  back  on  a  second 
body  posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  terror  with  which  they 
themselves  had  been  seized,  to  those  troops  ;  so  that  they  likewise  took 
toflkht,  after  a  feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  hopes, 
Maurice  pressed  forward  to  Ehrenbergh,  a  castle  situated  on  a  high  and 
steep  precipice,  which  commanded  the  only  pass  through  the  mountains. 
As  this  fort  had  been  surrendered  to  the  protest^ts  at  the  beshmin&p  of 
the  Smalkaldic  war,  because  the  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defend  it, 
the  emperor,  sensible  of  its  importance,  had  taken  care,  at  this  juncture, 
to  throw  into  it  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  the  greatest 
army.  But  a  shepherd,  in  pursuing  a  eoat  which  had  strayed  from  his  flock, 
having  discovered  an  unknown  path  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  came  with  this  seasonable  piece  of  intelligence  to 
Maurice.  A  small  band  of  chosen  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  George 
of  Mecklenburg,  was  instantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide.  They  set  out 
in  the  evening,  and  clambenng  up  the  rugged  track  with  infinite  fatigue 
as  well  as  danger,  they  reached  the  sunmiit  unperceived ;  and  at  an  hour 
which  had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began  the  assault  on  the  one 
side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared  on  the  other,  ready  to  scale  the  walls, 
which  were  feeble  in  that  place,  because  it  had  been  hitherto  deemed 
inaccessible.  The  garrison,  struck  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy 
on  a  quarter  where  they  had  thought  themselves  perfectly  secure,  imme- 
diately threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost  without  bloodshed,  and, 
which  was  of  greater  consequence  to  him,  without  loss  of  lime,  took  pos- 
session of  a  place,  the  reduction  of  which  might  have  retarded  him  long, 
and  have  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  valour  and  skill.* 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  dajs  march  from  Inspruck,  and  without 
losing  a  moment  he  ordered  his  mfantry  to  advance  thither,  having  left 
his  cavalry,  which  was  unserviceable  m  that  mountainous  country,  at 
Fiessen,  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with 
such  /apidity  as  to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenbergh,  and 
to  surprise  the  emperor,  together  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town 
incapable  of  defence.  But  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalion  of 
mercenaries  mutinied,  declaring  that  they  would  not  stir  until  they  had 
received  the  gratuity,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  they 
claimed  as  the  recompense  due  to  them  tor  having  taken  a  place  by  assault. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty,  as  well  as  danger,  and  not  without  some  consi- 
derable loss  of  time,  that  Maurice  quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevailed 
on  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  to  a  place  where  he  promised  them  such  nch 
booty  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services 
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To  tfae  delay,  occMJoned  bf  this  im&HBaeen  aocidenty  the  eineror  tm^d 
hk  nSttj.  He  was  iofomied  of  the  appioaduDr  danger  hie  in  tfc# 
eveolnff,  and  koowine  that  nothing  could  save  faimbnt  a  speedr  fligbt,  he 
instantfy  left  InsprucE,  without  regarding  the  da^nessof  toe  niefat,  or  the 
yiolenoe  of  the  rain  which  happened  to  fall  at  that  time ;  and  notwith- 
•tanding  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  gout,  which  rendered  hira  unable 
to  bear  any  motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the  light  of  torches, 
taking  his  way  over  the  Alps,  by  roads  almost  impassable.  His  courtiers 
and  attendants  followed  hun  with  equal  precipitation,  some  of  them  oo 
such  horses  as  they  could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them  on  foot,  and  all  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  In  this  miserable  plight,  reiy  unlike  the  pomp  with 
which  Charles  had  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  con- 
^uerar  of  Germany,  he  airiyed  at  length  with  nis  deject^  train  at  Villach 
in  Carinthia,  and  scarcely  thought  himself  secure  even  at  th«t  remote  inac- 
cessible conier.f 

Maurice  entered  Inspnick  a  few  hours  aftA  the  emperor  and  his  attend- 
ants had  left  it ;  and  enraged  that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands 
when  he  was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  he  pumied  them  some  miles ;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  persons,  to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed, 
he  returned  to  the  town,  and  abanaooed  all  the  emperor's  baggage,  together 
with  that  of  the  ministers,  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers ;  while  be 
preserved  untouched  eveiy  thing  belong^  to  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
either  because  he  had  formed  some  friendly  connexion  with  that  prince, 
or  because  he  wished  to  have  it  believed  that  such  a  connexion  subsisted 
between  them.  As  there  now  remained  only  three  days  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  truce,  (with  such  nicety  had  Maurice  calculated  his  opera- 
tions,) he  set  out  for  Passau,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  the  day 
appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Insi»uck9  be  withdrew  the  guards  placed  on  the 
deeded  elector  of  Saxonv,  whom,  durine  five  years,  he  had  carried  about 
with  him  as  a  prisoner,  ana  set  him  entirely  at  fiberty,  either  with  an  inten- 
tion to  embarrass  Maurice  by  letting  kx)se  a  rival,  wIm)  might  dispute  his 
title  to  his  dominions  and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indecency  of 
detaining  him  a  prisoner,  while  he  himself  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived 
of  his  own  liberty.  But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escapir^  than 
that  which  the  emperor  took,  and  abhorring  the  thoughts  of  fallizig  into  the 
hands  of  a  kinsman^  whom  he  justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany  Charles  in  his  flight,  and  to  expect 
the  final  decbion  of  bis  fate  from  the  treaty  which  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's  operations  produceil. 
It  was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a  general 
consternation  seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.  The  German  prelates  im- 
mediately returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their 
respective  territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  impatient  to  oe  gone: 
ana  the  legate,  who  had  hitherto  disappointed  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
Imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  audience  in  the  council  for  the  protes- 
tant  divines,  laid  hold  with  joy  on  such  a  plausible  pretext  fotr  dismi^^ing 
an  assembly,  which  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congre^- 
tioQ  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  -decree  was  issued  proroguing 
the  council  during  two  years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  if  peace  were  then  re-established  in  Europe.*  This  proroga- 
tion, however,  continued  no  less  than  ten  years ;  and  the.  proceedings  of  me 
council,  when  reassembled  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundufed  and 
sixty-two,  fall  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this  history. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  had  been  passionately  desired  by  all 
the  states  and  princes  in  Christendom  who^  mm  the  wisdom  as  wefi  at 
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piety  of  prelates  repreMntin^  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  expected 
some  charitable  and  efficacious  endeayours  towards  composmg  the  dissen- 
sions which  unhai>pi]yiiad  arisen  in  the  church.  But  the  several  popes  by 
whose  authority  it  was  called,  had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted 
all  their  power  or  policy  to  attain  these  ;  and  by  the  abilities  as  well  as 
address  of  their  legates^  oy  the  ^i^rance  of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by 
the  servility  of  the  indigent  Itahan  bishops,  acquired  such  influence  in  the 
council,  that  they  dictated  all  its  decrees,  and  framed  them  not  with  ao 
intention  to  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  church,  but  to  establish  their 
own  dominion,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets,  upon  which  they  imaged  that 
dotaim'on  to  be  founded.  Doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been  admitted 
upon  ^  credit  of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with  some  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, were  defined  with  a  scrupulous  nicety,  and  confirmed  by  the 
sanction  of  authority.  Rites,  which  had  formerly  been  observed  only  in 
deference  to  custom  supposed  to  be  ancient,  were  established  by  the 
decrees  of , the  church,  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its  worship. 
The  breach,  instead  of  bemg  closed,  was  widened,  and  made  irreparable. 
In  place  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line  was  drawn 
witn  such  studied  accuracy,  as  ascertained  and  marked  out  the  distinction 
between  them.  This  still  serves  to  keep  them  at  a  distance :  and  without 
some  signal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  must  render  toe  separatioa 
perpetual. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  proceeding^  of  this  assembly,  is  derived  horn  three 
different  authors.  Father  Paul  of  Venice  wrote  his  history  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  while  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  there  was  recent,  and  some 
who  had  been  membec^  of  it  were  still  ah  ve.  He  has  exposed  the  intrigues 
and  artifices  by  which  it  was  conducted,  with  a  fi^eedom  and  severity 
which  have  given  a  deep  wound  to  ^e  credit  of  the  council.  He  has 
described  its  deliberations,  and  explained  its  decrees,  with  such  perspi- 
cuity, and  depth  of  thought,  with  such  various  erudition  and  such  force  of 
reason,  as  have  justly  entitled  his  work  to  be  placed  among  the  most 
admired  hbtorical  com(>ositions.  About  half  a  century  thereafter,  the  Jesuit 
Pallavicini  published  his  hbtory  of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Father  Paul,  and  by  employing  all  the  force  of  an  acute  and  refining  genius 
to  invalidate  the  credit,  or  to  confute  the  reasonii^  of  his  antagonist,  he 
labours  to  prove,  by  artful  apologies  for  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and 
subtle  interpretations  of  its  decrees,  that  it  deliberated  with  impartiality, 
and  decided  with  judgment  as  well  as  candour.  Vaigas,  a  Spamsh  doctor 
of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Imperial  ambassadors  at  Trent, 
sent  the  bishop  of  Arras  a  regular  account  of  the  transactioDS  there,  explain- 
ing all  the  arts  which  the  legate  employed  to  influence  or  overawe  the 
council.  His  letters  have  bc^  pi^lished,  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the 
papal  court  with  that  asperity  of  censure,  which  was  natural  to  a  man  whose 
situation  enabled  him  to  observe  its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  them. 
But  whichsoever  of  these  authors  an  intelligent  person  takes  ror  his  guide, 
in  forming  a  judgment  conccmine  the  spirit  of  the  council,  he  must  discover 
so  much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among  some  of  the  members ;  so  much 
i^^rance  and  corruption  among  others ;  he  must  observe  such  a  large  infu« 
8K>n  of  human  policy  and  passions,  mingled  with  such  a  scanty  portion  of 
that  simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  manners,  and  kwe  of  truth,  which  alone 
qualify  men  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  worthy  of  God,  and  what 
worship  is  acceptable  to  him ;  that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  believe, 
that  any  extraordinaiy  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hovered  over  this 
assembly,  and  dictated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  empbyed  in  negotiating  with  the  kinr  of  the  Romans 
at  Lintz,  or  in  making  war  on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol,  me  French  kfaig 
had  advanced  into  Alsace'as  far  as  Strasbuig ;  and  having  demanded  leave 
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of  the  senate  to  march  through  the  city,  he  hoped  that,  by  repeatioj^  the 
same  fraud  which  he  had  practised  at  Metz,  he  might  renoer  himself 
master  of  the  place,  and  by  that  means  secure  a  passage  over  the  Rhine 
into  the  heart  of  Germany.  But  the  Strasbureers,  instructed  and  put  on 
their  guard  by  the  credulity  and  misfortune  of  meir  neighbours,  shut  their 
gates ;  and  having  assembled  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  repaired 
their  fortifications,  rased  the  houses  in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  utmost  At  the  same  time  they  sent  a  deputation 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  king,  in  order  to  divert  him  from 
making  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them.  The  electors  of  Treves  and 
Coloene,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  other  princes  in  the  neighbourhood,  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf;  beseeching  Heniy  that  he  would  not  foi]^t  so  soon 
the  title  which  he  had  generously  assumed ;  and  instead  of  being  the  de- 
liverer of  Germany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  Cantons  seconded 
them  with  zeal,  soliciting  Henry  to  spare  a  city  which  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  their  community  in  frienoship  and  alliance. 

Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would  not  have  prevailed  on 
Heniy  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  value,  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
have  seized  it.  But,  in  that  age,  the  method  of  subsisting  numerous  armies 
at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country,  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  neither  the  revenues  of  princes,  nor  their  expenence  in  the  art 
of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts  which  such  an 
undertaking  required.  The  French,  though  not  far  removed  from  their 
own  frontier,  began  already  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  had 
no  sufficient  magazines  collected  to  support  them  durii^  a  si^e  which 
must  necessarilyliave  been  of  great  length.*  At  the  same  time,  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  Martin  de  Rossem,  laid 
waste  Champagne,  and  threatened  the  adiacent  provinces  of  France. 
These  concurring  circumstances  obliged  the  king,  though  with  reluctance, 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  being  willing  to  acquire  some  merit  with 
his  allies,  by  this  retreat  which  he  could  not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the 
Swiss  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  merely  in  comi>liance  with  their 
request  ;t  and  then,  after  giving  orders  that  all  tne  horses  in  his  army  should 
be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  his  having  pushed  his  conquest 
so  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  array  of  the  confederates  were  thus 
etnployed,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
separate  body  of  dght  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who 
had  resorted  to  llis  standard,  rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder,  than  the 
expectation  of  regular  pay.  That  prince,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of 
such  a  number  of  desperate  adventurers,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should 
lead  them,  soon  began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subordination,  and  to  form  such 
extravagant  schemes  of  aggrandizing  himself,  as  seldom  occur,  even  to 
ambitious  minds,  unless  when  civil  vrar  or  violent  factions  rouse  them  to 
bold  exertions,  by  alluring  them  with  imn>ediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of 
these  aspiring  thoughts,  Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  other  confederates.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  anns 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  asthe  extent  and  rigour  of  his  devas- 
tations ;  he  exacted  contributions  wherever  he  came,  in  oraer  to  amass  such 
a  sum  of  money,  as  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  army  together ; 
he  laboured  to  get  possession  of  Nurembeig,  Ulm,  or  some  other  of  me  firee 
cities  in  Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  he  mi^ht  fix  the  seat  of 
his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their  guard,  and  in  a  condition  to 
resist  his  attacks,  he  turned  all  his  rage  against  the  popish  ecclesiastics, 
whose  territories  he  plundered  with  such  wanton  and  merciless  barbarity 
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as  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  spirit  of  that  reforma- 
tion in  religron,  with  zeal  for  which  ne  pretended  to  be  animated.  The 
bishops  of  Kambergh  and  Wurzburgb,  bv  their  situation,  lay  {)articularly 
exposed  to  his  ravages ;  he  obliged  the  former  to  transfer  to  him,  in  pro- 
perty, almost  one  half  of  his  extensive  diocess ;  and  comj>elled  the  latter 
to  advance  a  great  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  territories  from  ruin 
and  desolation.  During  all  those  Mrild  sallies,  Albert  paid  no  regard  either 
to  Maurice's  orders,  whose  commands  as  generalissimo  of  the  league  he 
Jtkd  engas^ed  to  obey,  or  to  the  renionslrances  of  the  other  confederates ; 
and  manifestly  discovered,  that  he  attended  only  to  his  own  private  emoha- 
ment,  without  any  solicitude  about  the  common  cause,  or  the  general  objects 
which  had  induced  them  to  take  arms.* 

Maurice  havii^  ordered  his  army  to  march  back  into  Bavaria,  and 
having  published  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  Lutheran  clergy  and 
instructers  of  youth,  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  functions^  in  all  the 
cities,  schools,  and  universities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met 
Ferdinand  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May.  As  matters  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  future  peace  and  independence  of  the  empire 
were  to  be  settled  in  this  congress,  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  fixed 
upon  it.  Besides  Ferdinand  and  Uie  Imperial  ambassadors,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  bishops  of  Saltzbuig  and  Aichstadt,  the  ministers  of  all  the 
electors,  together  with  deputies  from  most  of  the  considerable  princes 
and  free  cities,  resorted  to  rassau.  Maurice,  in  the  name  of  his  associates, 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans  as  the  emperor's  representative,  opened  the 
negotiation.  The  princes  who  were  present,  together  with  the  deputies 
of  such  as  were  absent,  acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators  between  them. 
•  Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct. 
After  havii^  enumerated  all  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of 
the  emperor's  administration,  he,  agreeably  to  the  manifesto  which  be 
had  puolished  when  he  took  arms  against  him,  limited  his  demands  to 
three  articles :  That  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  should  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty ;  that  the  grievances  m  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  should 
be  redressed ;  and  that  the  protestanis  should  be  allowed  the  public  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  without  molestation.  Ferdinand  and  the  Imperial 
ambassadors  discovering  their  unwillingness  to  gratify  him  with  regard  to 
all  these  points,  the  mediators  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  emperor,  beseech- 
ing him  to  deliver  Grermany  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  by  giving 
such  satisfaction  to  Maurice  and  his  par^  as  might  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to 
grant  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  a  short  time,  during  which  they 
undertook  to  procure  the  emperor's  final  answer  to  his  demands. 

This  request  was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  popish  as  well  as  protestant,  in  the  name  of  such  as  had 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  forward  his  ambitious  schemes,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  viewed  the  progress  of  his  power  with  jealousy  and  dread.  The 
uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with  which  they  concurred  at- this  junc- 
ture in  enforcing  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recommending  peace,  flowed 
from  difierent  causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic 
church  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  protestant  confederates  were  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  while  the  emperor  was  but  just  beginning  to 
provide  for  hb  own  defence.  They  foresaw  that  great  efforts  would  be 
recjuired  of  them^  and  would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  in  order  to  cope 
with  enemies,  who  had  been  allowed  to  eet  the  start  so  far,  and  to  attain 
such  formidable  power.  Experience  had  taught  them,  that^  the  fruit  of 
all  these  efforts  would  be  reaped  by  the  emperor  alone,  and  the  more  com- 
plete any  victoiy  proved  which  tney  should  gain,  the  faster  would  they 
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bind  their  own  fetters^  and  render  tbem  the  more  intolerable.  These 
reflections  made  tbem  cautious  how  tbey  contributed  a  second  time,  br 
their  indiscreet  zeal,  to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  power  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  lioerties  of  tneir  country.  Notwitmtanding  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  big^otiy  in  that  age,  they  chose  rather  that  the  protestants 
should  acquire,  that  security  for  their  relifi^ion  which  they  demanded,  than 
by  assbling'  Charles  to  oppress  them*  to  give  such  additional  force  to  the 
Imperial  prerogative,  as  would  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  To 
all  these  consi(ferations,  the  dread  of  seeing  Germany  laid  waste  oy  a  ci  A 
war  added  new  force.  Many  states  of  the  empire  already  felt  the  destruc- 
tive ra^  of  Albert's  arms,  others  dreaded  it,  and  all  wished  for  an  accom- 
modation between  the  emperor  and  Maurice,  which  they  hoped  would  save 
them  from  that  cniel  scourge. 

Such  were  the  reasons  that  induced  so  many  princes,  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  their  i>olitical  interests,  and  the  opposition  in  their  religious 
sentiments,  to  unite  in  recommending  to  the  emperor  an  accommodation 
with  Maurice,  not  only  as  a  salutaiy  but  as  a  necessary  measure.  The 
motives  which  prompted  Charles  to  desire  it,  were  not  fewer  or  of  less 
weight.  He  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  confede- 
rates had  acquired  through  his  own  negligence;  and  he  now  felt  the 
insufficiency  of  his  own  resources  to  oppose  them.  His  Spanish  subjects, 
diseusted  at  his  long  absence,  and  weaiy  of  endless  wars,  which  were  of 
little  benefit  to  their  countiy,  refused  to  furnish  him  any  considerable  sop- 
ply  either  of  men  or  money ;  and  although  by  hb  address  or  importunity 
ne  might  have  hoped  to  draw  from  them  at  last  more  efiectual  aid  ;  that, 
he  knew,  was  too  distant  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  present  exiffencj  of  his 
affairs.  His  treasury  was  drained :  his  veteran  forces  were  (fispersed  or 
disbanded,  and  he  could  not  depend  much  either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage 
of  the  new  levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  collecting.  There  was  no  hope 
of  repeating  with  success  the  same  artifices  which  had  weakened  and 
ruined  the  Sinalkaldic  league.  As  the  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  now 
known,  he  could  no  longer  employ  the  specious  pretexts  which  had 
formerly  concealed  his  ambitious  designs.  Eveiy  prince  in  Germany  was 
alarmed  and  on  his  guard ;  and  it  was  vain  to  thmk  of  blinding  them  a 
second  time  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  one  part  of  them  instruments  to 
enslave  the  other.  The  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof  Maurice  was  the 
bead,  experience  had  taught  him  to  be  very  different  finom  that  of  the 
league  ol^  Smalkalde ;  and  from  what  he  had  already  felt,  he  had  no  reason 
to  flatter  himself  that  its  councils  would  be  as  irresolute,  or  its  eft^  as 
timid  and  feeble.  If  he  should  resolve  on  continuing  the  war,  he  inght  be 
assured,  that  the  most  considerable  states  in  Germany  would  take  part  in 
it  against  him  ;  and  a  dubious  neutrality  was  the  utmost  he  could  expect 
from  the  rest.  While  the  confederates  found  full  employment  for  his  arms 
in  one  quarter,  the  king  of  France  would  seize  the  favourable  opportunity, 
and  push  on  his  operations  in  another,  with  almost  certain  success.  That 
monarch  had  already  made  conquests  in  the  empire,  which  Charies  was 
no  less  eager  to  recover,  than  impatient  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  aiding 
his  malecontent  subjects.  ThcHi^h  Henry  had  now  retired  finom  the  baaks 
of  the  Rhine,  he  had  only  varied  the  scene  of  hostilities,  having  invaded 
the  Low-Countries  with  all  his  forces.  The  Turks,  roused  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  king,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  resentment  against 
Feitlinand  for  having  violated  the  truce  in  Hungary,  had  prepared  a 
powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  be  had 
tef^  almost  defenceless,  by  calling  thence  the  greatest  part  of  the  r^^ular 
troops  to  join  the  army  which  he  was  rx>w  assembling. 

FerdinaiKl,  who  went  in  person  to  Villach,  in  order  to  lay  before  the 
emperor  the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passau,  had  likewise  reasons 
peculiar  to  himself  for  desiring  an  accommodation,    ^bpse   promised 
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Urn  to  secoad,  withdie  neatest  earoestnessy  the  arguments  whidi  the 
pnnoes  assembled  there  had  employed  in  recommending  it.  He  had 
obseryedy  not  without  secret  satisfaction,  the  fatal  blow  that  had  been 

BVen  to  the  de^tic  power  which  his  brother  had  usurped  in  the  ernpu^. 
e  was  extremely  sohcitous  to  prevent  Chaiies  from  recoverii^  his  former 
superiority],  as  be  foresaw  that  amibitious  prince  would  immediately 
resume,  with  increased  eagerness,  and  with  a,  better  chance  of  success, 
his  favourite  scheme  of  transmittij^  that  power  to  his  son,  by  excluding 
his  brother  &oni  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Imperial  throne.  On  this 
accooDt  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  circumscribing  the  Imperial 
authority,  in  order  to  render  his  own  possession  of  it  certain.  Besides, 
Solyman,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Tran^lvania,  and  still  more  at  the 
fraudulent  arts  by  which  it  had  been  seized,  bad  ordered  into  (he  field  an 
anny  of  k  hundred  thousand  men,  which  having  defeated  a  ereat  body  of 
FerdinaDd's  troQ{>s,  and  taken  several  places  of  miportance,  mreatened  not 
only  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of 
tiiat  part  of  iHungary  which  was  still  subject  to  bis  jurisdiction.  He  was 
unable  to  resbt  such  a  mighty  enemy ;  the  emperor,  while  engaged  in  a 
domestic  war,  could  affora  him  no  aid ;  and  ne  could  not  even  hope  to 
draw  firom  Germany  the  contingent,  either  of  troops  or  money,  usually 
furnished  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  Infidels.  Maurice,  having  observed 
Ferdinand's  peiplexity  with  regard  to  this  last  point,  had  offered,  if  peace 
were  re-established  on  a  secure  foundation,  that  ne  would  march  in  person 
with  hk  troops  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  enect  of 
this  well-timed  proposal,  that  Ferdinand,  destitute  of  eveiy  other  prospect 
of  relief,  became  the  most  zealous  advocate  whom  the  confederates  could 
have  emnloyed  to  uige  their  claims,  and  there  was  hardly  any  thing  that 
they  could  nave  demanded  which  he  would  not^  have  chosen  to  grant, 
ratner  than  have  retarded  a  pacification,  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  so  many  causes  con^ired  in  rendering  an  accommodation  eligible, 
it  mieht  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediately. 
But  me  inflexibility  of  the  emperor's  temper,  toeether  with  his  unwilling 
nesB  at  once  to  relinquish  objects  which  ne  had  lon^  pursued  with  such 
earnestness  and  assiduity,  coimterbalanced,  for  some  time,  the  force  of  all 
the  motives  which  disposed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only  put  that  event  at 
a  distance,  bi^  seemed  to  render  it  uncertain.  When  Maurice's  demands, 
together  with  the  letter  of  the  mediators  at  Passau,  were  presented  to 
him,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were 
pdnted  out,  nor  would  he  a^ree  to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate 
security  of  the  protestant  religion,  but  proposed  referring  both  these  to  the 
determination  <A  a  future  diet.  On  his  part,  he  required  that  instant  repa- 
latioD  should  be  made  to  all  who,  duni^  the  present  war,  had  suffered 
either  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  confec^rate  troops,  or  the  exactions  of 
their  leaders. 

Maurice,who  was  well  ac<}uainted  with  the  emperor's  arts,  immediately 
ooDcluded  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse 
and  deceive ;  and,  therefore,  without  listening  to  Ferdinand's  entreaties, 
be  left  Passau  abruptly,  and  joining  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  at 
M^^gentheim,  a  ci^  m  Franconia,  nelon^lng  to  the  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  he  put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hostilities.  As  three 
thousand  men  in  the  emperor's  pay  had  thrown  themselves  into  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  and  might  from  thence  infest  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Hesse,  he  marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  form  [July  17].- 
The  briskness  of  diis  enterprise,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Maurice  car- 
ried on  hit  approKudies  against  the  town,  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  as  disposed  him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Ferdinand  s 
aiguroents  in  behalf  of  an  accommodation.    Firm  and  haughty  as  bis 
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nature  was,  he  found  it  necessary  to  bend,  and  signified  his  wiliingrness  to 
make  concessions  on  bis  part,  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  some- 
what of  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  bis  brother  be^ui  to  yield,  did  not  desist  ijpom  his  importumties,  until 
he  prevailed  on  him  to  declare  what  was  the  utmost  that  he  would  grant 
for  the  security  of  the  confederates.  Having  ^ined  this  difficult  point, 
he  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  impaiting 
to  him  the  emperor's  final  resolution,  conjured  him  not  to  frustrate  his 
endeavours  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  ;  or,  by  an  unseasonable 
obstinacy  on  his  side,  to  disappoint  the  wishes  oi  aU  Germany  for  that 
salutaiy  event. 

Maurice,  notwithstanding  the  prosperous  situation  of  his  affairs,  was 
strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  this  advice.  The  emperor,  thoueh  over- 
reached and  surprised,  had  now  b^gun  to  assemble  troops,  and  *nowever 
slow  his  motions  might  be,  while  the  first  effects  of  bis  consternation 
remained,  he  was  sensible  that  Charles  must  at  last  act  with  vigour  pro- 
portional to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  Germany 
an  army  formidable  by  its  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  terror  of  hs 
name,  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  his  past  victories.  He  could  scarcely 
hope  that  a  confederacy  composed  of  so  many  members  would  continue 
to  operate  with  union  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  resist  the  consistent 
and  weil-directed  effi>rts  of  an  army,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  leader 
accustomed  to  command  and  to  conauer.  He  felt,  already,  although  he 
had  not  hitherto  experienced  the  shock  of  any  adverse  event,  that  he  him- 
self was  at  the  heaci  of  a  digointed  body.  He  saw,  from  the  example  of 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  how  difficult  it  would  be,  with  all  his  address  and 
credit,  to  prevent  any  particular  member  from  detaching  himself  fix)m  the 
whole,  and  how  impossible  to  recall  him  to  his  proper  rank  and  subordi- 
nation. This  filled  him  with  apprehensions  for  the  common  cause. 
Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  to  his  own 
particular  interests.  By  setting  at  liberty  the  degpided  elector,  and  by 
repealing  the  act  by  which  that  prince  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
honours  and  dominions,  the  emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  in 
the  most  tender  part.  The  efltorts  of  a  prince  beloved  by  his  ancient  sub- 
jects, and  revered  by  all  the  protestant  party^  in  order  to  recover  what 
had  been  uipustiy  taken  from  him,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  excitine 
commotions  m  Saxony,  which  would  endanger  all  that  he  had  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimulation  and  artifice.  It  was  no  less  in 
the  emperor's  power  to  render  vain  all  the  solicitations  of  the  confederates 
in  behalf  of  the  landgrave.  He  bad  only  to  add  one  act  of  violence  more 
to  the  injustice  and  ngour  with  which  he  bad  already  treated  him  ;  and 
he  had  accordingly  threatened  the  sons  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  their  present  enterprise,  instead  of  seeing  their  father 
restored  to  liberty,  they  should  bear  ot  his  having  suffered  the  punishment 
which  his  rebellion  had  merited.* 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  nis  associates,  Maurice 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered,  though  less 
advantafi^eous  than  those  which  he  bad  proposed,  than  again  to  commit  all  to 
the  doubtful  issue  of  war.j  He  repaired  forthwith  to  Passau,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  of  which  the  chief  articles  were.  That  before  the 
twelfth  day  of  August,  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
disband  their  forces  ;  That  oa  or  before  that  day  the  land^ve  shall  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  castle  of  Rhemfels  ;  That  a 
diet  shall  lie  held  within  six  months  [August  2],  in  order  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  for  the 
fiUure  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religion ;  That  in  the  mean  timc» 
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neither  tibe  em]^ror,  nor  any  other  prince,  shall  upon  any  pretext  what- 
ever,  offer  any  injuiy  or  violence  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession  of 
Au^bui]^9  but  sJiow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  That,  in  return,  the  protestants  shall  not  molest  the  catholics 
either  in  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  in  performing 
their  religious  ceremonies ;  That  the  Imperial  chamber  shall  administer 
justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both  parties,  and  protestants  be  admitted 
indiscriminately  with  the  catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  That  if 
the  next  diet  snould  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  disputes  with  regard  to 
religion,  the  stipulations  in  the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  protestants 
shall  continue  for  ever  in  full  force  and  vigour  ;  That  none  of  the  confe- 
derates shall  be  liable  to  any  action  on  account  of  what  had  happened 
durii^  the  course  of  the  war ;  That  the  consideration  of  those  encroach- 
ments which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  constitution 
and  liberties  of  the  empire,*  shall  be  remitted  to  the  approaching  diet : 
That  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  sliall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  provided 
he  shall  accede  to  it,  and  msband  his  forces  before  the  twelfth  of^  August. 

Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passau,  that  overturned  the  vast 
fabric,  in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed  so  many  years,  and  had 
exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy ;  that  annulled  all  his 
regulations  with  regard  to  religion ;  defeated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering 
the  Imperial  authority  absolute  and  hereditaiy  in  his  family ;  and  estab- 
lished the  protestant  church,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precariously 
in  Germany,  through  connivance,  or  by  expedients,  upon  a  firm  and  secure 
bstsis.  Maurice  reaped  all  the  gJoiy  of  having  concerted  and  completed 
this  unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  reform- 
ation should  be]  indebted  for  its  security  and  full  establishment  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  same  hand  which  had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
and  that  both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  same  arts  of 
dissimulation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Maurice  had  in  view,  at  those 
different  junctures,  seem  to  have  been  more  attended  to  than  the  means 
by  which  he  attained  them :  an(f  ne  was  now  as  universally  extolled  for 
his  zeal  and  public  spirit  as  ne  had  lately  been  condemned  for  his  indiffer- 
ence and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
French  king,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  catholic  faith,  should  employ  his 
power  in  order  to  protect  and  maintain  the  reformation  in  the  empire,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  persecuting  his  own  protestant  subjects  with 
all  the  fierceness  of  bigotry^,  and  that  me  league  lor  this  purpose,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  Romish  church,  should  be  negotiatea  and  signed  by 
a  Roman  cathdic  bishop.  So  wondeifuUy  doth  the  wisdom  of  God 
superintend  and  regulate  the  caprice  of  human  passions,  and  render  them 
subservient  towar£  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  French  king  during  the 
negotiations  at  Passau.  Maurice  and  his  associates,  having  gained  what 
they  had  in  view,  discovered  no  great  solicitude  about  an  ally,  whom, 
pemaps,  they  reckoned  to  be  overpaid  for  the  assistance  which  he  had 
given  them,  by  his  acquisitions  in  Lorrain.  A  short  clause  which  they 
procured  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  importing  that  the  king  of  France 
might  communicate  to  the  confederates  his  particular  pretensions  or  causes 
of  nostility,  which  they  would  lay  before  tne  emperor,  was  the  only  sign 
that  they  gave  of  their  remembering  how  much  they  had  been  indebted 
to  him  for  their  success.  Henry  experienced  the  same  treatment  which 
every  prince  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expect. 
As  soon  as  the  rage  of  faction  began  to  subside,  and  any  prospect  of 
accammodation  to  open,  his  services  were  forgotten,  and  bis  associates 
made  a  merit  with  their  sovereign  of  the  ii^ratitude  with  which  they 
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abandoned  their  protector.  But  how  much  soerer  HeniT  tn^t  be  enraged 
at  the  perfidy  of  nis  aUies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  wnich  tbej  hastened 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor,  at  bis  expense,  he  wasjoeifectlj 
sensible  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to  keep  Well  with  the  (jrermanic 
body,  than  to  resent  the  indi^ties  offered  him  by  any  particular  members 
of  it  For  that  reason,  he  dismissed  the  hostages  which  he  had  received 
from  Maurice  and  his  associates,  and  affected  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  as 
ibnnerly,  concernine  his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution  and 
liberties  of  the  empue. 


BOOK  XI. 


As  socm  as  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  siffned,  Maurice,  in  consequence  o( 
his  engagements  with  Ferdinand,  marched  into  Hungary  with  twenty 
thousana  men  [Au^.  3].  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Tuikish  annies, 
the  frequent  mutimes  both  of  the  Spanish  and  Grerman  soldiers,  occasioned 
by  their  want  of  pay,  together  with  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and 
Castaldo,  who  was  piqued  at  being  obliged  of  resign  the  chief  command 
to  him,  preyented  his  performing  any  thing  in  that  countiy  suitable  to  his 
former  fame,  or  of  great  benefit  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungary,  the  prince  of  Hesse  parted  from 
him  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  marched  back  into  his  own 
country,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his  return,  and 
give  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government  which  he  had  held  during  his 
absence.  But  fortune  was  not  yet  weaiy  of  persecuting  the  landgrave. 
A  battalion  of  mercenary  troops,  whidWhad  been  in  the  pay  of  Hesse, 
being  seduced  by  Reifenbeig,  their  colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise,  secretly  withdrew  from  the  young  prince,  ai 
he  was  marching^  homewards,  and  joined  Albert  of  Brandenbuiig,  who 
still  continued  in  arms  against  the  emperor,  refusing  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Passau.  Ur^appily  for  the  landgrave,  an  account  of  this  reached 
the  Netherlands,  just  as  he  was  dismissed  from  the  citadel  of,  Mechlin, 
where  he  had  been  confined,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  diat  country.^  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  there  in  her 
brother's  name,  incensed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to  which 
he  owed  his  liberty,  issued  orders  to  arrest  him,  and  committed  him  again 
to  the  custody  of  tne  same  Spanish  captain  who  had  guarded  Yarn  for  five 
years  with  the  most  severe  vigilance.  Philip  beheld  all  the  horrors  of 
bis  imprisonment  renewed,  and  his  spirits  subsiding  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  had  risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  he  had  enjoyed 
liberty ;  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  believed  himself  to  be  doomed  to  per- 
petual captivity.!  But  the  matter  beii^  so  explained  to  the  emperor,  as 
fully  satisfied  him  that  the  revolt  of  Reifenbeig's  mercenaries  could  be 
imputed  neither  to  the  landgrave  nor  to  his  son,  he  eave  orders  for  his 
release ;  and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty  for  which  he  had  so  loQg 
lai^uisned.  But  though  he  recovered  his  freedom,  and  was  reinstated  in 
his  dominions,  his  sufferings  seem  to  have  broken  the  vigour,  and  to  have 
extinguished  the  activity  of  his  mind  :  from  beii^  the  boldest  as  well  as 
most  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire,  he  became  the  most  timid  aad 
cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  pacific  indok»ce. 

The  deg^raoed  elector  of  Saxony,  likewise,  procured  his  liberty  in  cod- 
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•equence  of  the  treaty  of  Passao.  The  emperor  having  been  obliged  to 
reunqoish  all  his  schemes  for  extirpating  the  protestant  religion,  had  no 
longer  any  motiye  for  detaining  him  a  pnsoner ;  and  being  extremely  soli- 
citous, at  diat  juncture,  to  recover  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the 
Germans,  whose  assistance  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
which  he  meditated  against  the  kine  of  France,  he,  among  other  expe- 
dients for  that  purpose,  thought  of  releasing  horn  imprisonment  a  prince 
whose  merit  entitfed  him  no  less  to  esteem,  than  his  sufferings  rendered 
him  the  object  of  compassion.  John  Frederick  took  possession  .accordingly 
of  that  part  of  his  territories  which  had  been  reserved  for  him,  when  Mau- 
rice was  invested  with  the  electoral  d^ity.  As  in  this  situation  he  con^ 
tinued  to  display  the  same  virtuous  magnanimity  for  which  he  had  been 
conspicuous  in  a  more  prosperous  and  splendid  state,  and  which  he  had 
'  retained  amidst  all  his  suffenngs,  he  maintained  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  that  high  reputation  to  which  he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  loss  of Itf etz,  Toul,  and  Verdun^  had  made  a  deep  impression  od 
the  emperor.  Accustomed  to  terminate  all  his  operations  agavst  France 
with  advantage  to  himself,  he  thought  that  it  nearly  concerned  hb  honour 
not  to  allow  Henij  the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer  his  own  adminis- 
tration to  be  stained  with  the  infamy  of  having  i)ermitted  territories  of 
iuch  coosec^uence  to  be  dismembered  from  the  empire.  This  was  no  less 
a  point  of  mterest  than  of  honour.  As  the  frontier  of  Champagne  was 
more  naked,  and  lay  more  exposed  than  that  of  any  province  in  France, 
Charies  had  finequently,  during  bb  wars  with  that  kingdom,  made  inroads 
upon  that  quarter  with  great  success  and  effect  j  but  if  Henry  were  allowed 
to  retain  hb  late  conauests,  France  would  gam  such  a  formidable  barrier 
on  that  side,  as  to  be  altogether  secure,  where  formerly  she  had  been  weak- 
est On  the  other  hanc^  the  empire  had  now  lost  as  much,  in  point  of 
security,  as  France  had  acquired ;  and  being  stripped  of  the  defence  which 
those  cities  afforded  it,  lay  open  to  be  invaded  on  a  quarter,  where  all  the 
towns  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  interior,  and  remote  from  any 
enemy,  were  but  slightly  fortified.  These  considerations  determined 
Charies  to  attempt  recovering  die  three  towns  of  which  Henry  had  made 
himself  master ;  and  the  preparations  which  he  had  made  against  Maurice 
and  hb  associates  enabled  him  to  cany  hb  resolution  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Passau,  he  left  his  inglo- 
rious retreat  at  Villach,  and  advanced  to  Augsburg,  at  the  bead  of  a  consi- 
derable body  of  Grermans  which  he  had  levied,  together  with  all  the  troops 
which  he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these  he  added  several 
battalions,  which  having  been  in  the  pay  of  the  confederates  entered  into 
hb  service  when  dismissed  by  them ;  and  he  prevailed  lOtewise  on  some 
princes  of  the  empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals.  In  order  to  conceal 
the  destination  of  thb  formidable  army,  and  to  euard  against  alarming  the 
French  king,  so  as  to  put  him  on  preparing  for  the  defence  of  hb  late  coo- 
quests,  he  ffave  out  that  he  was  to  march  forthwith  into  Hungary,  in  order 
to  second  Maurice  in  his  operations  against  the  Infidels.  When  he  began 
to  advance  towards  the  Rhine,  and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext, 
he  tried  a  new  artifice*  and  spread  a  report,  that  he  took  thb  route  m  order 
to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  whose  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of 
the  empire  called  loudly  for  his  interposition  to  check  them. 

But  the  French  havu^  grown  acquainted,  at  last,  with  arts  by  which 
they  had  been  so  oflen  (^ceived,  viewed  all  Charles's  motions  with  dis- 
trust Henry  immediately  discerned  the  true  object  of  his  vast  prepara- 
tions,  and  resolved  to  defend  the  important  conquests  which  he  had  gained 
with  vigour  equal  to  that  with  which  they  were  about  to  be  attacked. 
As  he  toresaw  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned  against 
Metz,  hr  whose  fate  that  of  Touiand  Verdun  would  be  determined,  he 
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DOfbiaated  France  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guise,  to  take  the  conuAand  in  that 
city  during  ^  siege,  the  issue  of  which  would  eauallj  affect  the  honour 
and  interest  of  his  country.  His  choice  could  not  have  fallen  upon  any 
person  more  worthy  of  that  trust.  The  duke  of  Guise  possessed,  in  a 
nieh  degree,  all  the  talents  of  coun^,  sagacity,  and  presence  of  mind, 
which  render  men  eminent  in  militaiy  commajod.  He  was  laigely  en- 
dowed with  that  magnanimity  of  soul  which  delights  in  hold  enterprises, 
and  aspires  to  fame  by  splendid  and  extraordinaiy  actions.  He  repair^ 
with  joy  to  the  dangerous  station  assigned  him,  as  to  a  theatre  on  which 
be  might  display  his  great  qualities  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  coun- 
tiymen,  all  ready  to  applaud  him.  The  martial  genius  of  the  French 
nobility  in  that  afe,  which  considered  it  as  the  greatest  reproach  to  remain 
inactive,  when  there  was  any  opportunity  ofsignaliziog  their  courage* 
j[>rompted  great  numbers  to  k>11ow  a  leader  who  was  die  darling  as  well 
as  the  pattern  of  every  one  that  courted  military  fan^.  Several  princes 
of  the  olood,  many  noblemen  of  the  hijghest  rank,  and  all  the  young  offi- 
cers who  «9uld  obtain  the  king's  permission,  entered  Metz  as  volunteers. 
By  their  presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrison,  and  enabled  the  duke 
of  Guise  to  employ,  on  eveiy  emerg^ency,  persons  eager  to  distinguish 
diemselves,  and  nt  to  conduct  any  service. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  undertook  the  defence  of 
Metz,  he  found  eveiy  thing  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situation,  as 
miffht  have  induced  any  person  of  less  intrepid  courage  to  despair  of 
defending  it  with  success.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  with  laige  sub- 
urbs ;  the  walls  were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  the 
ditch  narrow  ;  and  the  old  towers,  which  projected  instead  of  bastions^ 
were  at  too  great  distance  from  each  other  to  defend  the  space  between 
them.  For  all  these  defects  he  endeavoured  to  provide  the  best  remedy 
which  the  time  wOuld  permit.  He  ordered  the  suburbs,  without  sparine 
the  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even  that  of  St.  Ainulph,  in  which  seversu 
kings  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the  eround ;  but  in 
Qvder  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  impiety,  to  which  such  a  viola- 
tion of  so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  mi{;ht 
expose  him,  he  executed  this  with  much  religious  ceremony.  Having 
oroered  all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  together  with  the  bones  of 
the  kings,  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  chnrches  to  be  removed* 
they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls,  he 
himself  walking  before  them  bare-headed,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  He 
then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  enlaiged 
the  ottch,  repaired  the  ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  As  it 
was  necessary  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  he  laboured  at  them  with  his  own  hands :  the  officers  and 
volunteers  imitated  b^  example,  and  the  soldiers  submitted  with  cheerful- 
ness to  the  most  severe  and  fatiguing  service,  when  they  saw  that  their 
superiors  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it  At  the  same  time  he  com- 
pelled all  useless  persons  to  leave  toe  place ;  he  filled  the  magazhies  with 
provisions  and  military  stores ;  he  buint  the  mills,  and  destroyed  the  com 
and  forage  for  several  miles  round  the  town.  Such  were  his  popular  talents, 
as  well  as  his  arts  of  acquirinc;  an  ascendant  over  the  minos  of  men,  that 
the  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  soldiers ;  and  eveiT 
other  passion  bebig  swallowed  up  in  the  zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy,  wim 
which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  tli^  ruin  of  their  estates,  togetbier  with 
the  havoc  which  he  made  among  their  public  and  private  buHdings,  witfi- 
out  any  emotion  of  resentment.* 

Meantime  the  emperor  having  collected  all  his  forces,  continued  his 
march  towards  M<rtz.    As  he  passed  through  the  dtief  on  the  Rhioef  fat 
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«aw  die  dismal  effecta  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war  which  Albert 
had  carried  on  in  these  parts.  Upon  his  approach^  that  prince,  though  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  withdrew  into  Lorrain,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  join  the  French  kin^,  whose  arms  be  had  quartered  with  his 
own  in  all  his  standards  and  ensigns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
cope  widi  the  Imperial  troops,*  wnich  amounted  at  least  to  sixty  thousand 
meny  forming  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  armies  which 
had  been  brought  into  the  field  during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  among 
Christian  princes. 

The  chief  command,  onder  the  emperor,  was  committed  to  the  duke  of 
Alva,  assisted  by  the  marquis  de  Mangnano,  together  with  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  eenerals.  As  it  was  now  towards  the 
end  of  October,  these  intelligent  cKcers  represented  the  great  danger  of 
beginniqg,  at  such  an  advanced  season,  a  siege  which  could  not  tail  to 
prove  veiy  tedious.  But  Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his 
usual  obstinacy,  and  bemg  confident  that  he  had  made  such  preparations, 
and  taken  such  precautic«s,  as  would  ensure  success,  he  ordered  ihe  city 
to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the  duke  of  Alva  appeared  [Oct.  19],  a  large 
body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked  his  van-guard  with  great 
vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed  or  took  prisoners  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men.  B^his  early  specimen  which  they  eave  of  the  conduct  of 
their  officers,  as  wll  as  the  valour  of  their  troops,  tney  showed  the  Impe- 
rialists what  an  Aemy  they  had  to  encounter,  and  how  dear  eveiy  advan- 
tage must  cost  them.  The  place,  however,  was  complete^  invested,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  the  other  works  begun. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged  was  turned  for  some 
time  towards  ^bert  of  Brandenbuig,  and  they  strove  with  emulation  which 
should  gain  that  prince,  who  still  hovered  in  me  neighbourhood,  fluctuating 
in  all  the  uncertamty  ot  irresolution,  natural  to  a  man,  who,  bein^  swayed 
by  no  principle,  was  aUured  different  ways  by  contraiy  views  of  interest. 
The  'French  tempted  biro  with  offers  extremely  beneficial ;  the  Impe- 
rialists scrupled  at  no  prom.se  which  they  thought  could  allure  him.  After 
much  hesitation  he  was  eaiiied  by  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  expected 
to  receive  advantages  which  were  both  more  immediate  and  more  per- 
manent. As  the  French  king,  who  began  to  suspect  his  intentions,  nad 
appointed  a  body  of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  th^ 
duke  of  Guise,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly 
with  such  v%our  that  he  routed  them  entirely  [Nov.  4],  killed  many  of  the 
officers,  woimded  Aumale  himself,  and  took  him~  prisoner.  Immediately 
after  this  victory,  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz,  and  joined  his  army  to 
that  of  the  emperor.  Charles,  in  reward  for  this  servipe,  and  the  great 
accession  of  strength  which  he  brought  him,  ^nted  Albert  a  formal 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  and  confirmed  him  >in  the  ^possession  of  the 
territories  which  he  had  violently  usurped  during  the  war.j 

The  duke  of  Gtiise,  though  deeply  affected  wiui  his  brother's  misfortune, 
did  not  remit,  in  any  degree,  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town. 
He  harassed  the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which  his  officers  were 
so  eager  to  distinguish  tnemselves,  that  his  authority  beic^  hardly  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  their  courage,  he  was  obliged  at  different 
thnes  to  shut  the  gates,  and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
princes  of  the  blocxi,  and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  from  exposing  them-  * 
selves  to  danger  in  eveiy  sally.  He  repaired  in  the  m^t  what  the  enemy's 
artilleiy  had  beat  down  during  the  day,  or  erected  behind  the  ruined  works 
Dew  fortifications  of  almost  ^ual  stren^h.  The  Imperialists,  on  their 
part,  pushed  on  the  attack  wi£  great  spirit,  and  carriea  forward,  at  once, 
approaches  against  different  parts  of  the  town.    But  the  art  of  attacking^ 
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fortified  places  was  not  tben  arrired  at  that  degree  of  peifectioo  fo  which 
it  was  carried  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centmy,  diuing  the  low 
war  in  tiie  Netberlaods.  The  besiefferSy  after  the  unwearied  labour^ 
loaflj  weeksy  found  that  they  had  made  but  little  progress ;  and  although 
their  batteries  had  made  breaches  in  different  places,  they  saw,  to  tbeir 
astnmshmenf,  works  suddenly  appear,  in  demoh'saing  which  their  fitigues 
and  dangers  would  be  renewed.  The  emperor,  enraged  at  the  obstinate 
resistance  which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thionville,  where  be  had  been 
confined  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  and  though  still  so  infirm  that  he  was 
obliged  to  De  carried  in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  [Not.  26] ;  that, 
hy  nb  presence,  he  might  animate  the  soldiers,  and  uige  on  the  attack 
with  greater  spirit  Upon  bis  arrivaL  new  batteries  were  erected,  and  new 
cfibrls  were  made  with  redoubled  ardour. 

But,  by  this  time,  winter  had  set  in  with  J^at  rigour ;  the  camp  was 
alternately  deluged  with  rain  or  coTered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  time 
proFisions  were  become  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French  cavalry 
which  hovered  in  the  neighbouroood,  often  inteirupted  the  convoys,  or 
rendered  their  arrival  difficult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  began  to  spread 
amon^  the  soldiers,  especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccus- 
tomea  to  such  inclement  weather;  great  numbers  were  disabled  firom 
serving,  and  many  died.  At  length  such  breaches  wes^nade  as  seemed 
nacticable,  and  Charles  resolvedto  hazard  a  general  asHlt,  in  spite  of  all 
the  remonstrances  cnT  bis  generals  against  the  imprudefte  of  attacking  a 
oumerous  ffarrison,  conducted  and  animated  by  the  most  gallant  of  me 
French  nobility,  with  an  army  weakened  bj[  diseases,  and  disheartened 
with  ill  success.  The  duke  ot  Ghiise,  suspecting  the  emperor's  intentions 
from  the  extraordinaiy  movements  which  he  observed  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective  podts.  They  appeared  imme- 
diately on  the  walls,  and  behind  the  breaches,  with  such  a  determined 
countenance,  so  eager  far  the  combat,  and  so  well  ]>repared  to  give  the 
assailants  a  warm  reception,  that  the  Imperialists,  instead  of  advancing 
to  the  chaige  when  the  word  of  command  was  given,  stood  motionless  in  a 
timid,  dejected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceiving  diat  he  could  not  trust 
troo^  whose  spirits  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quarters, 
complainii^  that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  soldiers*  who  deserved  no 
mrar  the  name  of  men.* 

0eeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified  and  affiscted  Charies, 
ne  would  not  hear  of  abandonii«  the  sieffe,  though  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  method  oT attack.  He  suspcSided  the  fiuy  of 
his  batteries,  and  pnumed  to  proceed  by  the  more  secure  but  tedious 
method  of  sapping.  But  as  it  still  continued  to  rain  or  to  snow  ahnost 
mcessantly,  such  as  were  employed  in  thb  service  endured  incredible 
hardships :  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  industiy  was  not  inferior  to  his 
valour,  discoverinfi^  all  their  mines,  counter-worked  them,  and  prevented 
their  eflect  At  last,  Charles  finding  it  impossible  to  contend  any  longer 
with  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  with  enemies  whom  he  coula  neither 
overpower  by  rorce,  nor  subdue  by  art,  while  at  the  same  time  a  coo- 
tajpous  distemper  rased  among  his  troops,  and  cut  off  daily  great  numbera 
oT  the  officers  as  weu  as  soldiers,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  generals, 
who  coqjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  hb  army  by  a  timely  retreat : 
^Fortune,"  says  be,  ^I  now  perceive,  resembles  other  females,  ana 
chooses  to  coaler  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her  back  oo 
those  who  are  advanced  in  jrears." 

Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege  [Dec.  26],  and 
whmitted  to  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  enterprise,  after  having  coo- 
tiRued  fifiy-«ix  days  Mfore  the  town,  during  which  time  he  had  kst  upwards 
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of  (hiitj  tixxnaad  men,  who  died  of  diseases,  or  w«i«  killed  hy  tin 
cDemj.  The  duke  of  Guise,  as  sooo  aa  be  perceired  the  intentioo  «  the 
Imperialists,  sent  out  Bereral  bodies  both  of  cavaliy  and  infsDtij  to  infest 

•I g,^  (p  pj(jj  yp  atMKlew,  and  to  seize  eyeiy  opportunitr  off"--"-- — 

rith  adnntage.  Such  was  the  coniusion  vrith  which  th 
tieal,  that  t&  Freoob  m^t  have  harassed  them  id  Ae  m 
.  But  when  tbej  sallied  out,  a  spectacle  presented  itsell 
rhich  eztiiiguished  at  once  all  bostUe  rage,  and  melted  tj 


their  rear,  to  pick  up  stcwxlers,  and  to  seize  erei;  opportunitr  of  attacking 
ttietn  with  adnntage.  Such  was  tbe  confiision  with  which  tbej  matte 
their  retieat,  that  t&  Freoob  mMit  have  harassed  them  in  Ae  most  cimI 
manner.  But  when  tbej  sallied  out,  a  spectacle  presented  itself  to  dteii 
view,  which  eztinguished  at  once  all  bostile  rage,  and  melted  tbem  into 
tendemeas  and  compasskm.  Tbe  Imperial  camp  was  filled  with  tbe  sick 
and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  tbe  d^ing.  In  all  Uie  different  madt  bj 
which  tbe  ainij  retired,  nambers  were  found,  who,  baring  made  an  effiut 


TTciv  luuBuuni  lu  uicui  lur  aji  uia  bjuu  mucea  wuicu  unfir  irieiEuii  uau  nui 

Ibe  power  to  peifbnn.  The  duke  of  Ouise  immediatetf  ordered  propM 
refTeAments  for  such  as  were  dving  of  buteer;  be  appinnled  suj^eonslo 
attend  the  skJc  and  wounded ;  "be  removed  such  as  could  bear  it  to  tfa* 
Adjacent  TJlIageR ;  and  tboee  who  would  have  su£bred  bj  being  carried  so 
bi,  he  admitted  into  tbe  hospitals  which  be  bad  fitted  up  in  tbe  cilj  fat 
fais  own  8(ddiers.  As  soon  as  the^  recovered,  he  sent  tbem  borne  UDOeraD 
vseoit  of  siridiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  cbaiges .  Bj  these  acts  of 
humanitj,  which  were  lUKommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  oR 
with  greater  raocour  and  ferocitj  than  at  present,  dw  duke  of  Ouise  cem- 
pleted  Ibe  laine  which  be  had  acquired  by  bis  gaUanl  and  succeaa&l  defence 
of  Hetz,  and  engared  those  whom  be  had  vanquished  to  vie  wi&  bis  own 
GOUDtiymeii  in  extolling  his  name.* 

To  tbese  calamities  in  Germany,  were  added  such  unfortunate  vventi 
m  Italy  as  rendered  diis  the  most  disastrous  year  in  the  empertff's  life. 
During  his  residence  at  Villacb,  Charles  bad  applied  to  Cosmo  di  Hedid 
Ibr  the  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  crewns.  But  bis  credit  at  that  time 
was  so  low,  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  incomiderable  sum,  tie  was  obliged 
to  put  bim  in  possession  of  the  principalitr  of  Piombino ;  and  by  giviiig  up 
that,  he  lost  the  footing  whicfa  he  had  bitberto  maintained  in  Tuscany,ana 
enabled  Cosmo  to  assume,  for  tbe  future,  the  lone  aiid  deportment  of  t 
prince  altogether  independent.  Much  about  tbe  time  that  bis  indigence 
constrained  him  to  part  with  this  valuable  lerriloiy,  he  tost  Sienna,  which 
was  of  stiU  greater  consequence,  tbrough  the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Diego  de 
Hendoza.t 

Sienna,  like  most  of  tbe  great  cities  in  Italy,  had  kmg  enjcred  a  repub- 
lican gbvenunent,  under  tlK  pniti  -  -  -  but  being  torn  in 
Sieces  by  tte  dissensioos  betwec  le  people,  which 
ivided  all  tbe  Italian  comroonw  be  people,  wUch 
aralned  tbe  ascendant,  besot^bt  tl  i  1M  Kua'dian  of 
the  administration  which  they  hi  Imilted  into  their 
city  a  small  body  of  Spanish  sold  nt  to  countenance 
tbe  execution  of  the  lawS)  and  to  ]  notf;  tbem.  The 
command  of  (bese  troops  was  givi  :  time  ambaseadof 
Ibr  the  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded  tbe  credulous  multitude,  ttiat  it 
was  necessary  for  their  securitv  agninal  any  fiilure  attempt  of  the  noble^ 
to  allow  bim  to  build  a  citadel  in  Sieima ;  and  as  be  flattered  himself  that 
by  means  of  this  fortress  he  might  render  the  emperor  master  of  tbe  c)tT| 
be  pushed  on  the  works  with  w  possible  despatch.  But  Be  threw  off  tM 
mask  too  soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  completed,  he  began  td 
bdulge  bis  natmal  ^baugUiiKSi  and  severity  of  temper,  and  to  treat  Ike 
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tHixem  with  great  insoletice.  At  Ibe  same  time  fiie  icddiera  ingairiMMi 
being  paid  as  irregutarlj  as  Ibe.,  emperor's  troc^  usuallT  wn«(  lired 
almost  at  discretion  upoD  the  inhabitants,  and  were  guilt;  of  aanj  acts  of 

1- J  — resgion. 

:s  awakened  the  Siennese  to  a  sense  of  tbetr  danger.  As 
uicj'  oaiT  iiic  necessity  of  exertiig  tbemseWes,  while  the  uofinbhed  f«ti&- 
cations  of  the  citadcrieft  them  any  hopes  of  success,  ther  applied  to  tbe 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  wbo  readily  promised  them  his  master's  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  At  tbe  same  time,  forgetlii^  tfaeir  domestic 
animosities  when  such  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  existence 
of  tbe  republic,  tbey  seat  agents  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  mvited  tbem  (o 
concur  with  ihem  in  saving  their  country  from  the  servitude  with  which  it 
was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  momeul  to  lose,  measures  were  con- 
certed speedily,  but  with  great  prudence ;  and  were  executed  with  e<]ual 
vigour.  The  citizens  rose  suddenly  in  arms:  (he  exiles  flocked  into  tbe 
town  from  different  perls  witt#all  their  partizans,  and  what  troc^  tl^y 
could  draw  together;  and  several  bodies  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of 
France  appeared  to  support  Ihem.  The  Spaniard^  though  surprrsed,  and 
much  inferior  in  number,  defended  Ihcmsehes  with  great  courage;  but 
seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  mainlainiiv  their  station 
long  m  3  nalf-finisbed  fortress,  ttiej  soon  gave  it  up.  The  ^nnese,  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  tbe  gnund,  that  no  monument  might 
remain  of  that  odious  structure,  which  had  been  raised  in  order  to  enslave 
tbem.  At  the  same  time  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  emperor,  tbey 
sent  ambassadors  to  thaJik  the  kir^of  France  as  the  restorer  of  their  liberty. 
and  to  entreat  that  be  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual  enjqymeot  ol 
that  blessing,  by  continuing  bis  protection  to  their  republic* 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  more  fatal  had  almost  succeeded.  The 
severe  administration  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having 
filled  that  kiiK;dam  with  murmurii^  and  disaffection,  (he  prince  of  Salemck 
the  head  of  Ihe  malecontenis,  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  wheie  all 
who  bore  ill-will  to  tbe  emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of  finding  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  of  exiles,  boasting 
much  of  the  number  and  power  of  his  parttzans,  and  of  his  eieat  influence 
with  them,  prevailed  on  Henry  lo  think  of  invading  Naples,  froin  an  expec- 
tation of  being  Joined  by  eli  those  with  whom  tbe  pnnce  of  Saleno  Mid 
correspondence,or  who  were  dissatisfied  with  T  '      *  .     --  . 

though  the  first  hint  of  this  enterprise  was  su 
Salerno,  Henry  did  not  choose  that  its  success  sh 
his  being  able  lo  fiilfil  tbe  promises  whidi  he  h: 
aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  after  his  latl 
ligDTOus  auxiliary  against  tbe  emperor,  and  sc 
operations,  hj  sending  a  powerful  fieel  into  lb 
Dot  difficult  to  obtain  what  be  requested  of  (he 

was  highly  incensed  BgainS  the  house  of  Austr    .  , ._ 

ceedii^  in  Hnngaiy.  He  ordered  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  to  be 
equipped,  that  tbey  might  sail  lowaids  tbe  coast  of  Naples,  at  whatever 
time  neniy  should  nam&  and  might  cooperate  with  tbe  French  troops  in 
their  attempts  upon  that  Kingdom.  The  command  of  thb  fleet  was  given 
to  tbe  corsair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbaroesa,  and  scarcely 
inferior  to  his  master  in  courage,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortune.  He 
appeared  on  tbe  coast  of  Calabna  at  the  time  which  bad  been  agreed  on, 
landed  at  several  places,  plundered  and  bumt  several  villages ;  and  at  last, 
casting  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  filled  that  chy  with  coOstematioD, 
fitit  as  tbe  French  fleet,  detained  by  some  accident,  which  the  contem- 
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pvaiy  histomns  have  not  explained,  did  not  join  the  Tuiks  accordhie^  to 
€oiioert|  ^79  a^fter  waiting  twenty  days,  without  hearing  anj  tidings  <u  i^ 
set  sail  for  Conptantinople,  and  thus  cielivered  the  Tjceroy  of  Naples  fixxn 
the  terror  of  an  invasion,  which  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have  resisted.^ 

1563.1  As  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  check  to  the  emperor 
in  any  former  campaign,  they  expr^sed  immoderate  joy  at  the  success  d 
their  arms.  Chanes  himseu^  accustomed  to  a  long  series  of  prosperity, 
felt  the  calamity  most  sensibly,  and  retired  from  Metz  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  much  dejected  with, the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  affected 
faim  in  his  declining  age,  when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increased  to 
such  a  pitch,  as  entirely  broke  the  vigour  of  his  constitution^  and  rendered 
him  peevish,  difficult  or  access,  and  oSen  incapable  of  apply  mg  to  business. 
But  whenever  he  enjoyed  any  interval  of  ease,  all  his  thoughts  were  bent 
tm  revenge ;  and  he  deliberated,  with  the  greatest  soliciti^e,  concemine^ 
the  most  pFM>er  means  of  stnnoyine  France,  and  of  effiicing  the  stain  whicfi 
faj^d  obscured  the  reputation  and  ^ry  of  his  arms.  All  me  schemes  con- 
cerning Germany  which  had  engrossed  him  so  lone^,  being  disconcerted  by 
the  peace  of  Fassau,  the  afiairs  of  the  empire  became  only  secondary 
obiects  of  attention,  and  enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant  passioo 
which  chiefly  occupied  hb  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  excited  violeDt  com- 
ni^tions,  which  disturbed  the  emi>ire  during  this  year.  That  prince's 
troops  having  shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  ^eee  of  Metz,  were  greatly 
reduced  in  number.  But  the  emperor,  prompted  by  gratitude  for  his  di»- 
tinguisbed  services  on  that  occasion,  or  perhaps  with  a  secret  view  of 
£)menting  divisions  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  having  paid  up  all 
the  money  due  to  him,  he  was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so  many  of 
the  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  Imperial  army,  that  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as  ever.  The  bishops  of  Bamberg 
and  Wurtzbui]^  having  solicited  the  Imperial  chamber  to  annul,  by  iS 
authority,  the  miquilous  conditions  which  Albert  had  compelled  them  to 
si^  Uiat  court  unanimously  found  all  their  engagements  with  him  to  be 
void  in  their  own  nature,  because  they  had  been  extorted  by  force; 
eqjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them ;  and,  if 
he  should  persist  in  such  an  unjust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  t9ke  aims  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquilli^. 
To  this  decision,  Albert  qpposed  the  confirmation  of  his  transactions  with 
tiie  two  prelates,  which  the  emperor  had  g^ranted  him  as  die  reward  of  his 
having  joteed  the  Imperial  army  at  Metz :  and  in  order  to  intimidate  his- 
antagoaists,  as  well  as  to  convince  them  ot  his  resolution  not  to  relinquish 
htt  pretenaiODS,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  secure  the  terri- 
tory in  question.  Various  endeavours  were  employed,  and  many  expe- 
dients proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kindling  a  new  war  in  Grermany. 
But  the  same  warmth  of  temper  which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and 
enteiprising,  inspiring  him  with  the  most  saqgpine  hopes  of  success,  even 
in  his  wildest  uiidertwngs,  he  disdainfully  r^octed  all  reasonable  overtures 
of  acconunodation. 

Upon  Msy  the  Imperial  chamber  issued  it^  decree  against  himi  and 
lequirod  the  elector  of  Saxony,  together  with  s^reral  other  princes  men- 
.tioned  by  name^  to  take  arms  in  oraer  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Maurice, 
and  those  associated  with  him,  were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this  service. 
They  were  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  publiG  order  by  supporting  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  saw  the  necessity  or  giving  a  timely 
dieck  to  ^  usuipations  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who  bad  no  principle  it 
action  but  regard  to  hb  own  mterest,  and  no  motive  to  direct  hiis  but  the 
Impnbe  (MTaDgovemable  passions.    They  had  good  reason  to  lospacty  that 
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ft^  emperor  encouraged  Albert  in  his  eztraragant  and  irreeular  pio* 
ceedingSy  and  secretly  afiforded  him  assistance  that,  by  raising  lum  m  to 
rival  Maurice  in  power,  he  might,  in  any  future  broil,  make  use  of  his 
assistance  to  counterb^ance  and  control  the  authori^  which  the  other  had 
acquired  in  the  empire.* 

These  considerations  um'ted  tiie  most  i)owerful  princes  m  Germany  m  a 
league  against  Albert,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  generahssimo 
[April  2].  This  formidable  confederacy,  however,  wrought  no  change  in 
Albert's  sentiments ;  but  a»  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  so  many 
princes,  if  he  should  allow  them  time  to  assemble  their  forces,  he  endea- 
voured, by  his  activity,  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  advantages  which  they 
might  derive  from  their  united  power  and  numbers ;  and  for  that  reason 
marched  directly  against  Maurice,  the  enemy  whom  he  dreaded  most.  It 
was  happy  for  tne  allies  that  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  was  committed  to 
a  prince  of  such  abilities.  He,  by  his  authority  and  example,  had  inspired 
them  vrith  vigour ;  and  having  carried  on  their  preparations  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  of  which  confederate  bodies  are  seldom  cap^le,  he  was  in 
condition  to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make  any  considerable  pvog^ress. 

Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  consistmg  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  met  at  Seiverhausen,  in  the  dutchy  of  Lunen- 
buigh ;  and  the  violent  animosity  against  each  other,  which  possessed  the 
two  leaders,  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  long  inactive.  The  tnx^ 
inflamed  with  the  same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat  [June 
9] ;  they  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy ;  and  as  bofli  generals  were 
capable  of  availing  themselves  of  eveiy  favourable  occunence,  the  battle 
remained  long  doubtful,  each  fining  g^und  upon  the  other  alternately. 
At  last  victoiy  declared  for  Maurice,  who  was  simerior  in  cavaliY,  and 
Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  four  thousand  dead  in  the  field,  and 
their  camp,  bag^ge,  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
allies  bought  their  victory  dear,  their  best  troops  sufiered  greatly,  two  sods 
of  the  duke  of  BrunswicK,  a  duke  of  Lunenbuigh,  and  many  other  persons 
of  distinctiop,  were  among  the  number  of  the  slain.!  *  But  all  these  were 
soon  fon;otten ;  for  Maurice  himself,  as  he  led  up  to  a  second  chai]^  a 
body  of^  horse  which  had  been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pjstol 
bullet  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  <fied  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  hn  age,  and  in  the  sixth  after  his  attainipg  the  electoral 
digni^. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the  histoiy  of  this  active 
age,  when  g^reat  occurrences  and  sudaen  revolutions  caJHed  fordi  extiaoidi- 
nary  talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  opportuni^  to  dtsplajr  them- 
selves, Maurice  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  most  remaikable.  If  his 
exorbitant  ambition,  his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwarrantable 
usurpation  of  his  kinsman's  honours  and  dominions  exclude  him  from  bein^ 
praised  as  a  virtuous  man ;  his  prudence  in  concertina  his  measures,  hn 
v^our  in  executing  them,  and  the  uniform  success  with  which  they  were 
attended,  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age  when 
Impetuosity  of  spirit  commomy  predominates  over  political  wisdom,  when 
the  highest  eflbrt  even  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order  b  to  fix  on  a  bold 
scheme,  and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and  courage,  he  formed  and 
conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  l)oIicy,  which  deceived  the  most  artful 
monarch  in  Europe.  At  the  veir  juncture  when  the  emperor  had  attained 
to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power  seemingly  inadequate 
to  such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  uBurpations,  and 
establi^lied  not  only  the  religious  but  civil  liberties  of  Germany  on  such 
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IbimdatiODS  as  hare  hitherto  remained  unshaken.  Althoi^h^  at  one  period 
of  his  life*  his  conduct  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  protestants,  and  at  another 
drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  catholics,  such  was  hb  masterly 
address,  that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  aee  who  in  any  d^^ree  poe- 
•essed  the  confidence  of  hoth,  and  whom  both  lamented  as  the  most  able 
as  well  as  Aithful  guardian  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned  amon^  his  troops^ 
prevented  them  from  making  the  pro}>er  improvement  of  the  victory  which 
they  had  eained.  Albert,  whose  active  courage,  and  prcHfuse  liberalit^^ 
rendered  him  the  darliivp  of  such  military  adventurers  as  were  little  solicit- 
ous about  the  justice  of  his  cause,  soon  reassembled  his  br^en  forces, 
and  made  fresh  levies  with  such  success  that  he  was  quickly  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  renewed  his  depredations  with  additional 
Any.  But  Heniy  of  Bninswick  havipg  taken  the  command  of  the  allied 
troops*  defeated  him  in  a  second  baUle  [Sept.  12]  scarcely  less  bloody 
than  the  fonner.  -  Even  then  his  courage  did  not  sink,  nor  were  his 
resources  exhausted.  He  made  several  efforts,  and  some  of  them  veiy 
vigorous,  to  retrieve^  his  a£&irs :  but  bein^  laid  under  ^  ban  of  the 
empire  by  the  Imperial  chamber ;  being  driven  bv  degrees  out  of  all  his 
hereditary  territories,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had  usurped;  being  for- 
saken by  many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  at  his 
enemies,  he  fled  for  refuge  into  France.  After  having  been,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  tenor  and  scouige  of  Germany,  he  lii^red  out  some 
Tears  in  an  indigent  and  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  miseries  of  which 
bis  restless  and  arroeant  spirit  endured  with  the  most  indignant  impa* 
tience.  Upon  his  death  without  issue  [Jan.  12,  1577],  bis  territonesy 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  princes  who  took  arms  a^inst  him,  were 
restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  to  his  collateral  heirs  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg.* 

Maurice  having  left  only  one  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
William  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  who  bore  his  grand- 
&ther^s  name,  and  inherited  the  great  talents  for  which  he  was  conspicu- 
ous, a  violent  dispute  arose  concerning  the  succession  to  his  honours  and 
territories.  John  Frederick,  the  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  electoral 
dignity,  and  that  part  of  his  patrimonial  estate  of  which^he  had  beeh  vio- 
lently stripped  after  the  Sknalkaldic  war.  Augustus,  Maurice's  ooIy 
bvotber,  pleaded  his  right  not  only  to  the  hereditaiy  possessions  of  their 
ftmily,  but  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  to  the  territories  which  Maurioe 
had  acquired.  As  Augustus  was  a  prince  of  considerable  abilities,  as  well 
as  of  great  candour  and  gentleness  of  manners,  the  states  of  Saxony,  forget- 
ting we  merits  and  sufferings  ofjgheir  former  master,  declared  wannly  in 
his  favour.  His  pretensions  were  powerfully  supported  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  zealously  espoused  by  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  out  of  regard  to  Maurice's  memory.  The  degraded 
elector,  though  secretly  favoured  hj  his  ancient  enemy  the  emperor,  was 
at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  his  claim,  upon  obtaining  a  small  addition  to 
the  territories  which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  togetl^r  with  a  stipulation^ 
securing  to  his  family  the  eventlial  succession,  upon  a  failure  of  male  heirs 
in  the  Albertine  line.  That  unfortunate,  but  magnanimous  prince,  died 
nezt^^ear,  soon  after  ratifying  this  treaty  of  amement;  and  tne  electoral 
dismit^  is  still  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Augustus.! 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Low* 
Countries  with  considerable  vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  effiice  the 
stain  which  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Metz  left  upon  nis  military  reputa- 
tion, had  an  army  early  in  the  field,  and  laid  siege  to  Terouane.    Though 
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tiie  town  was  of  such  importance,  diatFrancb  used  to  call  it  one  of  the  two 
I>illows  on  which  a  kin^  of  France  might  sleep  with  security,  tiie  fortifica- 
tious  were  in  bad  repair :  Henry,  trusting  to  what  had  happened  at  Metz, 
thoi^g^  nothing  more  was  necessaiy  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
iibortire,  than  to  reinforce  the  garrison  with  a  considerable  nmnber  of  tble 
young  nobility.  But  d'Esse,  a  veteran  officer  who  commalided  them, 
being  killed,  and  the  Imperialists  pushing  the  siege  with  great  vi^oat  and 
perseverance,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  [June  21].  That  it  isMA 
^  not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Charles  ordered  not  only  me 
>  fortifications  but  the  town  itself  to  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dis- 
persed in  the  acyacent  cities.  Elated  with  this  success^  the  Imperialists 
uamediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though  defended  with  great  oraveiy, 
was  likewise  taken  b^  assault,  and  such  of  the  garrison  as  escaped  the 
sword  were  made  pnsoners.  The  emperor  intrusted  the  conduct  of  this 
siege  to  Emanuel  rhilibert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  who,  on  that 
occasion,  gave  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  for  military  command^ 
which  soon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  gmrals  of  the  age, 
and  facilitated  his  re-establishment  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  having  been  overrun  by  Francis  in  bus  ezpeditioDS  into  Italy, 
were  stiU  retained  by  Heniy.* 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  persons  of  distinction, 
either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  to 
France,  and  Henry  felt  it  very  sensibly ;  but  he  was  still  more  mortified 
at  the  emperor*s  having  recovered  his  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so 
soon  aAer  the  bk>w  at  Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fatal  to 
his  power.  He  was  ashamed  too,  of  his  own  remissness  and  excessive 
security  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  in  order  to  repair  that  eiror» 
he  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  led  it  into  the  Low-Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charies  left  Brus- 
sels, where  he  baa  oeen  shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  months,  that  it 
came  to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  tnat  he  was  dead ;  and 
though  he  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the  ^out  that  he  could  hardly  bear 
the  motion  of  a  litter,  he  hastened  to  join  his  army.  The  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  turned  with  expectation  towards  those  mighty  and  exa^e- 
rated  rivals,  between  whom  a  decisive  battle  was  now  thought  miavoid- 
able.  But  Charies  having  prudently  declined  to  hazard  a  general  eneacje- 
menL  and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  rendering  it  impossible  for 
the  French  to  undertake  any  si^^,  they  retired,  without  having  performed 
any  thing  suitable  to  the  great  preparations  which  they  had  made.t 

The  Imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  in  Italy. 
The  narrowness  of  the  emperor's  finanq^seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with 
viffour  in  two  different  places  at  the  sanre  time ;  and  having  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  in  order  to  make  a  great  effort  in  the  Low-Countries^his 
operations  on  ^e  other  side  of  the  Ams  were  proportionally  feeble.  The 
viceroy  of  Naples,  in  conjunction  with  Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  Sienna,  endeavoured  to 
become  master  of  that  city.  But,  instead  of  reducing  the  Siennese,  the 
Imperialists  were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly,  in  order  to  defend  their  own 
country,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  threatened  the 
coast  of  Naples ;  and  the  French  not  only  established  themselves  more 
firmly  in  Tuscainr,  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  island,  of  Corsica,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Grenoese.J 

The  afiairs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hun^punr  diniv 
tfie  coarse  of  this  )rear.  As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  m  Tranm- 
yania  received  their  pay  very  bregulariy,  they  lived  almost  at  discrettpo 
upon  the  inhabitants;  and  their  insolence  ana  rapaciousness  greatly  ^'' 
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justed  all  ranks  of  meD,  and  alienated  them  from  their  new  aoYereigny  who»  J 

instead  of  protecting,  plundered  his  subjects.    Their  ind^tion  at  this,  ^ 

added  to  their  desire  of  revenging  Martinuzzi's  death,  wrought  so  mucli 

opoQ  a  turbulent  nobility  impatient  of  injuiy,  and  upon  a  fierce  people 

prone  to  change,  that  they  were  rij[>e  for  a  revdt.    At  that  veiy  juncture, 

Uieir  late  q[ueen  Isabella,  together  with  her  soiv  appeared  in  Transylvania. 

Her  ambitious  mind  could  not  bear  the  solitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private 

life ;  and  repenting  quickly  of  the  cession  which  she  had  made  of  the 

crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fiAy-one,  she  left  the 

place  o(  her  retreat,  hoping  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hungarians  with 

the  Austrian  government  yrould  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognise  her 

son's  ri^t  to  the  crown.    Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared 

immediately  in  his  favour.    The  basha  of  Belgrade,  t^y  Solyman's  order, 

espoused  his  cause,  in  opjxMition  to  Ferdinand;  the  Spanish  and  German 

soldiers,  instead  of  advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for  want  of  pay, 

declarii^  that  they  would  march  back  to  Vienna:  so  that  Castaldo,  their 

general,  was  d)liged  to  abandon  Transylvania  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks, 

and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  that  b^  his  authority  he 

might  restrain  them  from  plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through  which 

fli^  passed. 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards  the  afiairs  of  Ger- 
many, and  his  treasurer  so  much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungaiy, 
that  be  made  no  attempt  to  recover  that  valuable  province,  although  a 
£ivoi|fable  opportunity  for  that  puri>08e  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  was 
then  en^^aged  in  a  war  with  rersia,  and  involved  besides  in  domestic 
calamities  which  engrossed  and  disturbed  his  mind.  Sdyman,  though 
distinguished  by  many  accomplishments,  from  the  other  Ottoman  princes, 
had  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that  violent  and  haughty  race.  He 
was  jealous  othb  authority,  sudden  as  well  as  furious  in  his  anger,  and 
susceptible  of  all  that  rage  of  love,  which  reigns  in  the  East,  and  oftea 
produces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  effects.  His  favourite  mistress  was 
a  Ciicassian  slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  son  called  Musta- 

£a,  whom,  both  aa  account  of  his  birthright  and  merit,  he  destined  to  be 
t  heir  of  bis  crown.  Roxalana,  a  Russian  captive,  soon  supplanted  the 
Circassian,  and  ^^ained  the  sultan's  heart  Having  the  address  to  retain 
the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  love  without 
any  rival  for  many  years,  during  which  she  oroi^ht  him  several  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Ml  the  happiness,  however,  which  she  derived  from  the 
unbouncted  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  a  monarch  whom 
one  half  of  the  world  revered  or  dreaded,  was  embittered  b^  perpetual 
reflections  on  Mostapha's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  of 
her  sons,  who,  she  foresaw^^  would  be  immediately  sacrificed,  according  to 
the  barbarous  jodousy  of  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety  of  the  new  emperor. 
By  dwelling  continually  on  this  melancholy  ide^  she  came  gradually  to 
view  Mustapfaa  as  the  enemy  of  her  children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more 
than  a  stepmother's  ill-will.  This  prompted  her  to  wish  his  destruction, 
in  order  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own  sons  the  throne  which  was  destined 
lor  him.  Nor  did  she  want  either  ambition  to  attempt  such  a  high  enter- 
prise, or  the  arts  requisite  for  canying  it  into  execution.  Having  prevailed 
on  the  sultan  to  give  her  only  daughter  in  marria^  to  Rustan  tne  gprand 
Tizier,8he  disclosed  her  scheme  to  that  crafty  minister,  who,  perceiving 
that  it  was  his  own  interest  to  co-operate  with  her,  readily  promised  his 
assistance  towards  aggrandizing  that  Inranch  of  the  royal  line  to  which  he  # 
was  so  nearly  allied. 

As  soon  at  Roxalana  had  concerted  her  measures  with  this  able  confi- 
daotf  she  began  to  aflfect  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  to 
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which  Sotjinaii  was  mipentitiously  attached^  and  pnqxjsed  to  fband  and 
endow  a  vojal  mosque,  a  work  of  great  expense,  but  deemed  by  the  Tinks 
meritorioitt  in  the  h%hest  decree.  The  mufti  whom  ^e  consulted, 
approved  much  of  her  pious  mtention ;  but  having  been  gained  and 
instructed  by  Rustan,  told  her,  that  she  being  a  slave  could  derive  no 
benefit  henelf  from  that  holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit  of  it  would  accrue  to 
Sdyman,  the  master  whose  property  she  was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  as 
if  she  had  been  disgusted  with  life  and  all  its  enioyments.  Solyman,  who 
was  absent  with  tSe  army,  being  informed  of  this  deiection  of  mind,  and 
of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all  the  solicitude  of  a 
Kwer  to  remove  it,  and  b^  a  writing  under  his  hand  declared  her  a  free 
woman.  Rozalana  having  gained  this  point,  proceeded  to  build  die 
mosque,  and  reassumed  her  usual  gayety  of  spirit.  But  when  Solyman,  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  according  to  the  custom  of  tbe 
serag^ick  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she  seemingly  with  deep 
regret,  but  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to  follow  the  eunuch, 
diM^laring  that  what  had  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  slave,  became  a 
Clime  as  she  was  now  a  free  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  involve  either  the 
sultan  or  herself  in  the  guilt  that  must  be  contracted  by  such  an  open  viola- 
tioD  of  the  law  of  their  prophet.  Solyman,  whose  passion  this  difficulty, 
as  well  as  the  affin^ted  delicacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  heightened  ana 
inflamed,  had  recourse  immediately  to  the  mufti  for  his  direction.  He 
replied,  agreeably  to  the  koran,  the  Koxalana's  scruples  were  well  kun^ned ; 
but  added,  artfully,  in  words  which  Rustan  had  taught  him  to  use,  mat  it 
was  io  the  sultan's  power  to  remove  these  difficulties,  by  espousing  her  as 
his  lawful  wife.  The  amorous  monarch  ckxsed  eaeeriy  with  the  proposal, 
and  solemnly  married  her,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Mahometan  ntual ; 
though,  by  aoing  so,  he  disregarded  a  maxim  of  policy  which  the  pride 
of  tte  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  sultans  since  Bajazet  I.  to  con- 
skier  as  inviolable.  From'  his  time,  none  of  the  Turkish  monarchs  had 
married,  because,  when  he  was  vanquished  and  tiJcen  prisoner  by  Tam- 
erlane, his  wife  had  been  abused  wiui  barbarous  insolence  by  the  Tartan. 
That  no  similar  calamity  might  aeain  subject  the  Ottoman  family  to  tbe 
same  disgrace,  the  sultans  admittea  none  to  their  beds  but  slaves,  whose 
dishonour  could  not  bring  any  such  stain  upon  their  house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  step  was,  tiie  more  it  convinced  Roxalana 
of  the  unbounded  influence  whicn  she  had  »xiuired  over  the  sultan's 
heart :  and  emboldened  her  to  j^rosecute,  with  greater  hope  of  success, 
the  scheme  that  she  had  formed  in  order  to  destroy  Mustapha.  This 
^oung  prince  having  been  intrusted  by  his  father,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  sultans  m  that  age,  with  the  government  of  several  diflerent 
provinces,  was  at  that  time  invested  with  tl^  administration  in  Diarbe^uir, 
the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  which  Solyman  had  wrested  from  the  Persians, 
and  added  to  his  empire.  In  all  th^  different  commands,  Mustapha  had 
conducted  himself  with  such  cautious  prudence  as  could  give  no  ofience 
to  his  &ther,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  governed  with  so  much  mode- 
ration as  well  as  iustice,and  displayed  such  valour  and  generositj,  as  ren- 
dered him  equally  the  favounte  of  the  people^  and  the  darling  of  the 
soldiery. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to  his  charge,  that  could 
impair  the  h^  opinion  which  his  father  entertained  of  him.  Roxala- 
na^  malevolence  was  more  refined ;  die  turned  his  virtues  against  him, 
and  made  use  of  these  as  engines  for  his  destruction.  She  of\eo  mentionecL 
in  Solyman's  presence,  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  son ;  she  celebrated 
hk  couiBffe,  his  liberality,  his  popular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exaggerated 
praise.  As  soon  as  she  perdeived  that  tbe  sultan  heard  these  encomiums, 
which  weie  often  repeated,  with  uneasiness ;  that  suspicwD  of  his  son 
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b6g;an  to  mingle  itself  with  his  former  esteem  j  and  that  hj  degiees  he 
caroe  to  view  him  with  jealousy  and  fear:  she  mtroducedt  as  byaccidenty 
some  discourse  concerning^  the  rebellion  ot  his  father  Selim  against  Bi(^i- 
zet  his  grandfather :  she  took  notice  of  the  braveiy  of  the  veteran  troops 
under  Mustapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighbouifaood  of  Diaibequir  to 
the  territories  of  the  Persian  sophi,  Soiyman's  mortal  enemy.  By  these 
arts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tenderness  was  flpradually  extinguished, 
and  such  passions  were  kmdled  in  the  breast  of  &e  sultan,  as  gave  m 
Roxalaoa's  malignant  suggestions  the  colour  not  oafy  of  probabili^  but 
of  truth.  His  suspicions  and  fear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep-rooted 
hatred.  He  appomted  spies  to  observe  and  report  all  his  words  and 
actions  ;  he  watched  and  stood  on  his  guard  against  him  as  his  most  duh 
gerous  enemy. 

Having  thus  alienated  .the  sultan's  heart  from  Mustapha,  Rozalana  ven- 
tured upon  another  step.  She  entreated  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  soot 
the  liberty  of  appearing  at  court,  hoping  that  by  gainiqg  access  to  their 
father,  they  might,  by  their  good  qualities  and  dutiful  deportment,  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  that  place  in  his  affections  which  Mustapha  had 
fonnerly  held ;  and  though  what  she  demanded  was  contrair  to  me  prac- 
tice of  the  Ottoman  family  in  that  age,  the  uxorious  monarch  granted  her 
request.  To  all  these  female  intrigues  Rustan  added  an  artifice  still  mom 
subtle,  which  completed  the  sultan  s  delusion,  and  hei^t^ied  his  jealousy 
and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the  bashaws  of  the  provinces  ac^'acent  to  Oiarfoe* 
quir,  instnictinflr  them  to  send  him  regular  intelligence  of  Miistapha'f 
proceedings  in  his  government,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  pnvatt 
nint,  flowing  in  appearance  from  his  zeal  for  their  hiten^  that  nothing 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive  favourable  accounts 
of  a  son  whom  he  destined  to  sustain  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The 
bashaws,  ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  eager  to  pay  court  to 
their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price,  filled  their  letters  with  studied  but 
fatal  panegyrics  of  Mustapha,  representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy  to 
succeed  sucn  an  illustrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  which 
might  enable  him  to  emulate,  peihaps  to  equal,  his  fame.  These  letters 
were  industriously  shown  to  Solyman,  at  the  seasons  when  it  was  known 
that  thej  would  make  the  deepest  impression.  Eveiy  expresnon  in  recom- 
mendation of  his  son  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  he  suspected  his  principal 
officers  of  being  ready  to  favour  the  most  desperate  attempts  of  a  prince 
whom  they  were  so  fond  of  praising ;  and  fancying  that  he  saw  them 
already  assaulting  his  throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  determined,  while  it 
was  yet  in  his  power^  to  anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his  own  nfety 
by  his  son's  death. 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  war  affainst 
Persia,  hi  ordered  Rustan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  head  g[  a 
numerous  army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  be  deemed  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  safety.  But  that  crafly  minister  did  not  choose  to  be 
loaded  with  the  odium  of  having  executed  this  cruel  <mler.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  Sjrria  he  wrote  to  Solyman,  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent 
as  called  for  his  immediate  presence ;  that  the  camp  was  full  of  Musts^ 
pha*s  emissaries ;  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  corrupted ;  that  the 
affections  of  all  leaned  towairds  him  ;  that  he  had  discovered  a  negotia- 
tion which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of  Persia  in  order  to  many 
Mustapha  with  one  of  his  daiu^ters ;  that  be  already  felt  his  own  talents 
as  well  as  authority  to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  such  an  arduous 
coqjuncture ;  that  the  sultan  alone  had  sagacity  to  discern  what  resolution 
slKMiki  he  taken  in  those  circumstances,  and  power  to-  cany  that  resohitioii 
into  execution. 

This  charge  of  courting  the  friendship  of  ^  sophi,  Rozalana  and 
RustftD  had  reserved  as  the  last  and  most  envenomed  of  all  their  calum- 
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ines.  It  operated  with  die  violence  which  they  expected  fiom  Sdyman's 
ioYeterate  abhorrence  of  the  Persians,  and  threw  him  into  the  wildest 
transports  of  rage«  He  set  out  instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened  thither 
with  all  the  precipitatioD  and  impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.  As  soon 
as  he  joined  nis  army  near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted  measures  with 
Ritftan,  he  sent  a  chiaus,  or  messenger  of  the  court,  to  his  son,  requirini^ 
him  to  repair  immediately  to  his  presence.  Mustapha,  dxHigh  no  stranger 
to  his  stepmother's  machuations,  or  to  Rustan's  malice,  or  to  his  father's 
violent  temper,  yet  relying  on  his  own  innocence,  and  hoping  to  discredit 
the  accusations  dif  faJs  enemies  by  the  promptitude  of  hb  obeduence,  follow- 
ed the  messenger  without  delay  to  Aleppo.  The  moment  he  arrived  in 
the  canm*  he  was  introduced  into  the  sultan's  tent.  As  he  entered  it,  he 
observeu  nothing  that  could  give  him  any  alarm ;  no  addftional  crowd  of 
attendants,  no  body  of  armed  giiards,  but  the  same  order  and  silence 
which  always  reign  in  the  sultanas  apartments.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, sevearal  mutes  appeared,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Mustapha,  knowipe 
what  was  his  doom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^Lo,  my  death!"  and 
attempted  to  Qj^  The  mutes  rushed  forward  to  seize  him ;  he  resisted 
and  struggled,  demanding  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  see  the  sultan ; 
and  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding:  protection  from  the  soldiecs, 
if  he  could  escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated  nim  with  such  extraordinaiy 
streng^  that  ibr  some  time,  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  executioners. 
Solyman  was  within  hearing^  of  his  son's  cries,  as  weU  as  of  the  noise 
which  the  struggle  occasion^.  Impatient  of  this  dela^r  of  his  revenge,  and 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  ol  Mustapha's  escapii^,  he  drew  aside 
the  curtain  which  divided  the  tent,  and  thrusting  in  his  head,  darted  a 
fierce  look  towards  the  mutes,  and  with  wild  and  threatening  gestures, 
seemed  to  condemn  their  sloth  and  timidity.  At  sight  of  his  father's 
&rious  and  unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapha's  strength  failed,  and  his 
courage  forsook  him  ;  the  mutes  fastened  the  bow-string  about  his  ne<^ 
and  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  body  was  exposed  before  die  sultan's  tent  The  soldiers 
gathered  round  it,  and  contemplating  that  mouniful  object  with  astonish- 
ment, and  sorrow,  and  indignation,  were  ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  been 
wanting,  to  have  broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  rage.  After 
giving  vent  to  the  first  expressions  of  their  g[rief,  they  retired  each  man  to 
his  tent,  and  shutting  themselves  up^  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of 
their  favourite ;  nor  was  there  one  of^them  who  tasted  food  or  even  water, 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Next  morning  the  same  solitude  and 
silence  reiened  in  the  camp :  and  Solyman,  being  afraid  that  some  dreadful 
storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  in  order  to  appease  the  enraged 
soldiers,  deprived  Rustan  of  the  seals,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  camp,  and 
raised  Achmet,  a  &;allant  officer  much  beloved  in  the  armjr,  to  the  dignity 
of  vizier.  Tins  change,  however,  was  made  in  concert  with  Ri^tan  him- 
self ;  that  crafb^  minister  suggestii^  it  as  the  only  expedient  which  could 
save  himself  or  his  master.  But  within  a  few  months,  when  Uie  resent- 
ment of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  of  Mustapha  to  be 
foigotten,  Achmet  was  strangled  by  the  sultan's  command,  and  Kustan  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  vizier.  Together  with  hb  former  power,  he  re- 
assumed  the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapha  which  he  had 
concerted  witn  Roxalana ;  and  as  3iey  were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom 
Mustapha  had  left,  might  grow  up  to  avenge  his  death,  they  redoubled 
their  activity,  and  bf  empbying  tne  same  arts  against  him  which  they  had 
practised  against  his  father,  they  inspired  Solyman  with  the  same  fears, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  issue  orders  for  puttidg  to  death  that  youqg  inno- 
cent prince.  Thase  orders  were  executed  with  barbarous  zeal,  by  aft 
AiiniicD.  who  was  defioatched  to  Bursa,  the  place  where  the  prince  resided ; 
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and  no  mal  was  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  tkone  widi  tiie  sons  of 
Roiadana.* 

Such  trag^ical  scenes,  productiye  of  so  deep  distress,  seldom  occur  but  In 
the  history  of  the  ^at  monarchies  of  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  seems  to  give  every  emotion  of  the  heart  its  greatest  force,  and  the 
absolute  power  of  sovereigns  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  j^ratify  all 
their  passions  without  control.  While  this  interesting  transaction  in  the 
court  of  Solyman  engaged  his  whole  attention,  Chsu'les  was  pursuing^ 
wi^  the  utmost  ardour,  a  new  scheme  for  aggrandizing  his  family.  About 
this  time,  Edward  the  sixth  of  England,  after  a  short  reign,  in  which  he 
displayed  such  virtues  as  filled  his  subjects  with  sanguine  hopes  of  being 
happy  under  his  government,  and  made  them  bear  with  patience  all  that 
the^r  suffered  from  the  weakness,  the  dissensions,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
minbters  who  assumed  the  administration  durins^  his  minority,  was  seized 
with  a  lingeriitt^  distemper  which  threatened  his  life.  Tfcie  emperor  no 
sooner  receivea  an  account  of  tht^  than  hb  ambition,  ailways  attentive  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  increase  orpower,  or  of  territo- 
ries, to  his  son,  suggested  the  thought  of  adding  fSogland  to  his  other 
kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  the  prmcoss  Mary,  the  heir  of 
Edward's  crown.  Beine  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who  was 
then  in  Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  her  thirty-eighth 
year,  ana  eleven  years  older  than  himself  :t  Charles  determined,  notwith- 
standing his  own  age  and  infirmities,  to  make  offer  of  himself  as  a  husband 
to  his  cousin. 

But  though  Maiy  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  and  destitute  of  eveiy 
charm  either  of  person  or  of  manners  that  could  win  affection  or  command 
esteem,  Philip,  without  hesitation,  gave  his  consent  to  the  match  proposed 
by  his  father,  and  was  willing,  according  to  Uie  usual  maxim  of  pnnces, 
to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  the  emperor,  even  before  Edward's  death,  began  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  £aicilitate  it.  Upon  Edward's  demise,  Mary  mounted 
the  throne  of  England ;  the  pretensions  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey  proving  as 
unfortunate  as  they  were  ill-tounded.}  Charles  sent  immediately  a  pom- 
pous embassy  to  London  to  congratulate  Maty  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with  his  son.  The  queen,  dazzled 
with  the  prospect  of  marrying  the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe : 
fond  of  unitic^  niore  closely  with  her  mother's  family,  to  which  she  had 
been  always  warmly  attached ;  and  eager  to  secure  the  powerful  aid 
which  she  Knew  would  be  necessary  towards  carrying  on  ner  favourite 
scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Romish  religion  in  Englsmd,  listened  in  the 
most  favourable  manner  to  the  proposal.  Amone  her  subjects,  it  met  with 
a  veiy  diflferent  reception.  Philip,  it  was  well  Known,  contended  tar  all 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  a  sanguinair  zeal  which  exceeded 
the  measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotiy :  this  alarmed  all  the  numerous  par- 
tisahs  of  the  Reformation.  The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  reserve  were 
far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  English,  who,  havine  several  times  seen 
their  throne  occupied  by  persons  who  were  bom  suojects,  had  become 
accustomed  to  an  unceremonious  and  familiar  intercourse  with  their 
sovereigns.  They  could  not  think,  without  the  utmost'  uneasiness,  of  ad- 
mitting a  forei^  prince  to  that  influence  of  their  councils,  which  the 
husband  of  their  queen  would  natarally  possess.  They  dreaded,  bc^ 
fhxn  Philip's  overbearing  temper,  and  from  the  maxims  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  which  he  bad  imbibed,  that  he  would  infuse  ideas  into  the 
queen's  mind,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  introduce 
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fimlgD  troops  and  money  into  the  kingdom^  to  assist  her  m  soy  tttenqit 
ag^aiDst  them. 

Full  of  these  apprebensionsy  the  house  of  commons,  though  in  that  age 
extremely  obseqwous  to  the  will  of  their  monarchs,  presented  a  warm 
address  against  the  Spanish  match ;  many  pamphlets  were  published* 
rejMresenting  the  dai^rous  consequences  of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  and 
describior  rhilip's  bis^otiy  and  arrogance  in  the  most  odious  colours.  But 
Mary,  iimexible  in  all  her  resolutions,  paid  no  regard  to  the  remonstrances 
of  her  commons,  or  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  emperor,  haripg 
secured,  by  Tarious  arts,  the  ministers  whom  she  trustea  roost,  they 
approved  wannly  of  the  match,  and  lai^  sums  were  remitted  by  him  m 
^er  to  gain  im  rest  of  the  council.  Cardinal  Pole,  whom  tHe  pope, 
immediately  upon  Maiy's  accession,  had  despatched  as  his  legate  into 
England,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to  the  see  of  Rome,  was 
detained  by  the  emperor^s  command  at  Dillinghen  in  Grennan^r,  lest  by  his 
presence  he  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions,  and  employ  his  interest  in 
nvour  of  his  kinsman  Courtnay  earl  of  Devon^ire,  whom  the  English 
ardently  wished  their  sovereign  to  choose  for  a  husband.* 

As  the  negotiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was  carried  forward  with 
the  ereatest  rapidity,  the  emperor  aereeii^,  without  hesitation,  to  eveiy 
artide  in  &vour  of  Juigland,  which  Maiy's  ministers  either  represented  as 
necessaiy  to  soothe  the  people  and  reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that  was 
8ug[gested  by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreigp  master.  The  chitf 
articles  were  (Jan.  12, 1554],  that  Philip,  durine  his  marriage  with  the 
^ueen,  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of  Ei^land,  out  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  sole  diqx)sal  of  aU  revenues,  offices,  and 
benefices,  should  remain  with  the  queen ;  that  the  heirs  of  the  mairiaEe 
should,  together  with  the  crown  of  E^land,  inherit  the  dutchy  of  BuiguDdy 
and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  if  prince  Charles,  Philip's  only  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  should  die  without  issue,  his  children  b^  the  queen, 
whether  male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  all  the 
emperor's  hereditaiy  dominions :  that  before  the  consummation  d*  the 
marriage,  Philip  should  swear  solemnly,  that  he  would  retain  no  domestic 
who  was  not  a  subject  of  the  queen,  and  would  bring  no  foreigners  into  the 
kingdom  that  migfit  give  umbra^  to  the  English ;  that  he  would  make  no 
alteration  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  Ei^land ;  that  be  would  not  cany 
the  (]^ueen,  or  any  of  the  children  bom  of  this  marriage,  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
that  if  the  queen  should  die  before  him  without  issue,  he  would  immedi* 
atel^  leave  the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of 
administration  whatever ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  marriage,  Eqgland 
^ould  not  be  engaged  in  any  war  subsisting  between  France  and  Spam : 
and  that  the  alliance  between  France  and  England  should  remain  in  full 
force.t  . 

But  this  treaty,  thouj^h  both  the  emperor  and  Maiy's  ministers  employed 
their  utmost  address  m  framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  far  from 
quieting  their  fears  and  jealousies.  They  saw  that  words  and  promises 
were  a  feeble  security  against  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  prince, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  power  and  advantages  which  the 
queen's  husband  must  necessarily  enjoy,  could  easily  evade  any  of  the 
articles  which  either  limited  bis  authority  or  obstructed  his  schemes. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  more  favourable  the  conditions  of  the  present 
trea^  were  to  England,  the  more  Philip  would  be  tempted  hereafter  lo 
violate  them.  They  dreaded  that  En^and,  like  Naples,  Milan,  and  the 
other  countries  annexed  to  Spain,  would  soon  feel  the  dominioo  of  that 
crown  to  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  be  constrained,  as  these  had  been, 
to  waste  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no  interest,  and  fit)ai 
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vdiich  it  could  deriTe  no  adyantage.  These  sentiments  prevailed  so  gene- 
tally  that  every  part  of  the  ki^^dom  was  filled  with  discontent  at  the 
match,  and  with  mdignation  against  the  advisers  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
a  gentleman  of  some  note,  and  of  good  intentions  towards  the  public,  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  arms,  in  order  to 
save  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Great  numbers  resorted  in  a  short 
time  to  his  standard ;  he  marched  to  London  wiih  such  rapidity,  and  the 
queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  aspect  of  afilairs  was 
extremely  threatening ;  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 
malecontents,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  talents  equal,  jn  any  degree,  to  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise,  the  insurrection  must  have  proved  fatal  toMaiy's 
power.  But  all  Wyat's  measures  were  concerted  with  so  little  prudence, 
and  executed  with  such  irresolution,  that  many  of  his  followers  forsook 
him ;  the  rest  Were  disaersed  by  a  handful  of  soldiers ;  and  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  witnout  bavmg  made  any  effort  worthy  of  the  cause 
that  he  had  undertaken,  or  suitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged 
in  it.  He  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  rashness  and  rebellion.  The 
queen's  authority  was  confirmed  and  increased  by  her  success  in  defeating 
this  inconsiderate  attempt  to  abridge  it.  The  lady  Jane  Grey,  whose 
title  the  ambitiorsof  her  relations  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  tliat  of  the 
queen,  was,  not  :vithstanding  her  youth  and  innocence.  Drought  to  the  scaffold. 
The  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister,  was  observed  with  the  most  jealoui 
attention.    The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the  parliament. 

Philip  landed  in  En^and  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  celebrated  his  nup> 
tials  with  great  solemnity ;  and  though  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natura. 
severihb  and  pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  popular  manners,  he  endea* 
voured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  English  nobility  by  his  extraordinary 
liberality.  Lest  that  should  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  influence  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor  kept  a 
Body  of  twelve  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  reaoiness  to  en^ 
bark  for  England,  and  to  support  his  son  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Emboldened  by  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  Mary  pursued  &e 
scheme  of  extirpating  the  protestant  religion  out  of  her  dominions,  with 
the  most  precipitate  zeal.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation,  were  repealed ;  the  protestant  clergy  ejected ;  all  the  forms 
and  rights  of  the  popish  worship  were  re-established ;  the  nation  was 
solenmly  absolved  from  the  guilt  which  it  had  contracted  during  the  period 
of  its  apostacy,  and  was  publicly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  by 
cardinal  Pole,  who  immediately  afiter  the  queen's  marriage,  was  permitted 
to  continue  his  journey  to  Ei^and,  and  to  exercise  his  legatine  functions 
with  the  most  ample  power.  PJ^ot  satisfied  with  having  overturned  the  pro- 
testant church,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  system  on  its  ruins,  Mary 
insisted  that  all  her  subjects  should  conlbrm  to  the  same  mode  of  worship 
which  she  preferred ;  should  profess  their  faith  in  the  same  creed  whicn 
she  had  approved ;  and  abjure  eveiy  practice  or  opinion  that  was  deemed 
repugnant  to  either  of  them.  Powers,  altogether  unknown  in  the  English 
constitution,  were  vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  co^zance 
of  heresy,  and  they  proceeded  to  exercise  them  with  more  than  inquisito- 
rial severity.  The  prospect  of  dai^r,  however,  did  not  intimidate  the 
principal  teachers  of^  the  protestant  doctrines,  who  believed  that  they  were 
contending  for  truths  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  were  comemned  to  that 
cruel  death  which  the  church  of  Rome  reserves  for  its  enemies.  This 
shocking  punishment  was  inflicted  with  that  barbarity  which  the  rancour 
of  false  zeal  alone  can  inspire.  The  English,  who  are  inferior  in  humanity 
to  no  people  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  t**^""  P?}?]'^ 
executions,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  horror,  persons  who  had  filled 
the  most  respectable  stations  in  their  church,  and  who  were  venerable  cm> 
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acoouDt  of  tfaeir  age,  their  piety,  and  their  literature,  condemoed  to  endum 
torments  to  which  their  laws  did  not  subject  even  the  most  atrocious 
criminals. 

This  extreme  rigour  did  not  accomplish  the  end  at  which  Mair  umed. 
The  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  these  martyrs  for  the  RetormatiaD 
submitted  to  their  suffierings,  the  heroic  contempt  of  death  expressed  by 
persons  of  eveiy  rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  confirmed  many  moie  m  the  pro- 
testant  faith,  than  the  threats  of  their  enraged  persecutors  could  frighten 
into  apostacy.  The  business  of  such  as  were  intrusted  with  tr^ng  of 
heretics  multiplied  continually,  and  appeared  to  be  as  endless  as  it  was 
odious.  The  queen^s  ablest  ministers  became  sensible  how  impditict  a* 
well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate  the  people  by  the  freauent  spectacle  of 
public  executions^  which  they  detested  as  no  less  unjust  than  cruel.  Even 
Philip  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  having  run  to  an  excess  of 
r^^r,  that  on  this  occasion  he  assumed  a  part  to  which  he  was  little 
accustomed,  becoming  an  advocate  for  moderation  and  lenity.* 

But  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  English, 
they  discovered  a  constant  iealousy  and  distrust  of  all  his  intentions ;  and 
when  some  members,  who  nad  been  gained  by  the  court,  ventured  to  move 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  nation  ought  to  assist  the  emperor,  the 
queen's  ^ther-in-law,  in  his  war  against  France,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
with  general  dissatisfaction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  g}ye  its  consent  that  Philip  might  be  publicly  crowned  as  the 
Queen's  husband,  met  with  such  a^cold  reception  that  it  was  instantly  with- 
drawD.t 

The  kine  of  France  had  observed  the  prc^^ss  of  the  emperos's  ne^ 
tiation  in  England  with  much  uneai<iness.  The  great  accession  of  temto- 
ries  as  well  as  reputation  which  his  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  tne  queen  of  such  a  powerful  kingdom,  was  obvious  and 
formidable.  He  easily  foresaw  that  tne  English,  notwithstanding  all  their 
fears  and  precautions,  would  be  soon  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  the  quarrels 
on  the  continent,  and  be  compelled  to  act  in  subserviency  to  me  emperor^s 
ambitious  schemes.  For  this  reason,  Henir  had  given  it  in  chaige  to  his 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  to  employ  all  his  address  in  order  to 
defeat  or  retard  the  treaty  of  manwe ;  and  as  there  was  not,  at  that  time, 
any  prince  of  the  blood  m  France  whom  he  could  propose  to  the  queen  as 
a  nusband,  he  instructed  him  to  co-operate  with  sucn  of  the  English  as 
wished  their  sovere^  to  marry  one  of  ner  own  subjects.  But  the  queen's 
ardour  and  precipitation  in  closing  with  the  first  overtures  in  favour  of 
Philip,  having  rendered  all  his  eiKleavours  ineffectual,  Heniy  was  so  far 
from  thinking  it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  the  English  malecontents,  though 
earnestly  soncited  by  Wyat  and  tneir  other  leaders,  who  tempted  him  to 
take  thcun  under  his  protection,  by  offers  of  great  advantage  to  France,  that 
he  commanded  his  ambassador  to  congratulate  the  queen  m  the  warmest 
terms  upon  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Henry  dreaded  so  much  the 
consequence  of  this  alliance,  which  more  than  compensated  for  all  the 
emperor  had  lost  in  Gennany,  that  he  determined  to  cany  on  his  militaiy 
operations,  both  in  the  Low-Countries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordinary 
vigour,  in  order  that  he  might  compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitable 
peace,  before  his  daughter-in-law  could  surmount  the  aversion  of  her  sub- 
jects to  a  war  on  the  continent,  and  prevail  on  them  to  assist  the  emperor 
either  with  money  or  troops.  For  this  purpose  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  have  a  numerous  army  early  assembled  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Netheriands,  and  while  one  part  of  it  laid  waste  the  open  countiy 
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of  Artoisy  die  mam  body^,  tinder  the  constable  Montmorency,  advanced 
towards  the  provinces  oi  Liege  and  Hainault  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  sieee  of  Mariembi^,  a  town  which 
the  queen  of  Hungaiy,  the  governess  of  tne  Low-Countries,  had  fortified 
at  great  expense ;  but,  being  destitute  of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  surren- 
dered in  six  da3rs  [June  28}.  Henry,  elated  with  this  success,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  investing  Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault,  after  a 
short  resistance.  With  equal  facility  he  became  master  of  Dinant ;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois. 
The  laige  sums  which  the  emperor  had  remitted  into  England  had  so 
exhausted  his  treasury,  as  to  rencler  his  preparations  at  this  juncture  slower 
and  more  dilatory  than  uval.  He  had  no  body  d*  troops  to  make  head 
against  the  French  at  their  first  entrance  into  his  territories ;  and  though  he 
durew  together  all  the  forces  in  the  country  in  the  utmost  hurry,  and  gave 
the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number.  The  prince  of 
Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  ^ood  conduct^  made  up  for  nis  want 
of  troops.  By  watching  all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  distance,  and 
by  choosing  his  own  posts  with  skiU,  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either 
to  form  any  siese  of  consequence,  or  to  attack  him.  Want  of  subsistence 
toon  obliged  mem  to  fall  back  towards  their  own  firontiers,  after  havine 
burnt  all  Uie  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  country  through  which 
they  marched  with  a  cruelty  and  license  more  becoming  a  body  of  light 
troops  than  a  royal  armj^  led  by  a  great  monarch. 

But  Heniy,  ttiat  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army  without  attempting  some 
conquest  adequate  to  the  great  preparations,  as  well  as  saneuine  nopes, 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campai^,  invested  Renti,  a  place  deemed 
in  that  age  of  great  importance,  as,  by  its  situation  on  the  conUnes  of  Artois 
and  the  boulonnois,  it  covered  the  former  province,  and  protected  the  par- 
ties which  made  incursions  into'the  latter.  The  town,  which  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,  made  a  gallant  defence  ; 
but  being  warmly  pressed  by  a  powerful  army,  it  must  soon  have  yielded. 
The  emperor,  wno  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  from  the 
gout,  was  so  solicitous  to  save  it,  tnat,  although  he  could  bear  no  other 
motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which,  having  received  several -reinforcements,  was  now  stroag  enough  to 
approach  the  enemy.  The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  late  of  tventi 
by  a  battle,  and  expected  it  from  the  emperor's  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but 
Cbaries  avoided  a  general  action  with  great  industry,  and  as  he  had  nothii^ 
in  view  but  to  save  the  town,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  ihat,  without  expo- 
sing himself  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
event. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  a  dispute,  about  a  post  which 
both  armies  endeavoured  to  seize,  brought  on  an  engagement  [Aug.  13], 
which  proved  almost  general.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  the 
wing  of  the  French  which  stood  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  displayed 
valour  and  conduct  worthy  of  the  defender  of  Metz ;  the  Imperialists, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  were,  repulsed  ;  the  French  remained  masters 
of  thft  post  in  dispute,  and  if  the  constable,  either  fixMn  his  natural  caution 
and 'slowness,  or  from  unwillingness  to  support  a  rival  whom  he  hated, 
had  not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to  second  the  impression 
which  Guise  had  made,  the  rout  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  complete; 
The  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  contmued 
in  die  same  camp  ;  and  the  French,  being  straitened  for  provisions,  and 
finding  it  impossiole  to  cany  on  the  siege  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army, 
quitt^  ^ir  entrenchments.  They  retired  openly,  courtii^  the  enemy 
to  approach,  rather  than  shunning  an  engagement. 

But  Charles,  having  gained  his  end,  suffered  them  to  march  oflF  unmo- 
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bad  left  in  the  camp  before  Sienna  could  attempt  nothine  arainst  it  during 
tus  absence ;  it  was  Strozzi's  business  to  have  protracted  the  war^  and  to 
have  transferred  the  seat  of  it  into  the  territories  of  Florence.  But  the 
hope  of  ruining  his  enemy  by  one  decisive  blow,  precipitated  him  into  a 
general  engagement  [Aug.  31  not  far  from  Marciano.  jThe  armies  were 
nearly  equal  m  number ;  but  a  body  of  Italian  cavaliy,  in  which  Strozzi 
plac^  g^reat  confi^ience,  having  fled  without  making  any  resistance^  either 
through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  officers  who  commanded  it,  his 
in^tiy  remained  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's  trcx>ps.  Encou- 
raged, however,  b^  Strozzi's  presence  and  example,  who,  after  receiviQea 
daneerous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavalry,  i^ced  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  infantry,  and  manifested  an  admirable  presence  of  mind» 
as  well  as  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with  great  firm* 
ness,  and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to  approach  them.  But 
thoM  gallant  troops  being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  ton  in 
pieces  by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought  to  bear  upon  thenv 
the  Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  general  route  ensued. 
Strozzi,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  a^cted  with  the  &tal 
consequences  of  his  own  rashness,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  hif 
escape  with  a  handful  of  men.* 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Sienna  with  his  victorious 
forces,  and  as  Strozzi  could  not,  after  the  ereatest  eflbrts  of  activity,  collect 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  regular  army,  he  had  leisure 
to  cany  on  his  approaches  a^inst  the  town  without  molestation.  But  the 
Siennese,  instead  of  sinking  mto  despair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
their  only  hope  of  obtaining  relief,' prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
utmost  extremity,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  the  love  of  liberty 
alone  can  inspire.  This  eenerous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Monluc,  who  commanded  me  French  garrison  in  the  town.  The  active 
and  enterprising  courage  which  he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions,  had 
procured  nim  this  command ;  and  as  he  had  ambition  virhich  aspired  at  the 
highest  militsLiy  dignities,  without  any  pretensions  to  attain  them  but  what 
he  could  derive  mm  merit,  he  determined  to  distinguish  his  defence  of 
Sienna  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  valour  and  perseverance.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  repaired  and  streng^tbened  the  fortifications  with  unwearied  indus- 
try ;  he  trained  the  citizens  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accOstomed  them  to  go 
through  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  service  in  common  with  the  soldiers ; 
and  as  the  enemy  were  extremely  strict  in  guarding  aU  the  avenues  to  the 
city,  he  husbanded  the  provisions  in  the  ma^zines  with  the  most  parsinM)- 
nious  economy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  to 
restrict  themselves  to  a  very  moderate  daily  allowance  for  their  subsistence. 
Medecino,  though  his  anny  was  not  numerous  enough  to  storm  the  town  br 
open  force,  ventured  twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was  received 
each  time  with  so  much  spirit,  and  repulsed  with  such  loss,  as  discouraged 
him  from  repeating  the  attempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  the  town 
but  by  famine. 

With  this  view  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  ^reat  care,  occupied  all 
tiie  posts  of  strength  round  the  place,  and  having  entjrdy  cut  off  the  besieged 
finom  any  communication  with  the  adjacent  country,  he  waited  patie^y 
until  necessity  should  compel  them  to  open  their  gates.  But  theur  enthu- 
siastic zeal  for  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  me  distresses  occasioned 
by  the  scarcihr  of  provisions,  and  supported  them  long  under  all  the  miseries 
of  ^unine:  Monluc,  hj  his  example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  soldiers  to 
vie  with  him  in  patience  and  abstinence  ;  and  it  was  emI  until  they  had 
withstood  a  siege  of  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  horses^ 
dqgs,  and  other  animab  in  the  place,  and  were  reduced  almost  to  their  last 
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mofiel  of  breadt  that  they  proposed  a  capitulation  [l 555].  Even  thra  they 
demanded  honourable  terms ;  and  as  Cosmo,  though  no  stranger  to  the 
extremity  of  their  condition,  was  afraid  that  despair  might  prompt  them  to 
venture  upon  some  wild  enterprise,  he  immediately  granted  them  condi- 
tions more  favourable  than  they' could  have  expected. 

April  22.]  The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor^s  name,  who 
engaged  to  take  the  republic  of  Sienna  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ; 
he  promised  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  allow  the 
magistrates  the  full  exercise  of  their  former  authority,  to  secure  the  citizens 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  privileges  and  property  ^  he  granted 
an  ample  and  unlimited  pardoii  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him ;  be 
reserved  to  himself  the  nght  of  placing  a  garrison  in  the  town,  but  engaged 
not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without  the  consent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and 
his  French  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Medecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as  far  as  depended  on 
him,  with  great  exactness.  No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  offered  to 
the  inhabitants^  and  the  French  ^rrison  was  treated  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  their  spurit  and  bravenr.  But  many  of  the  citizens  suspecting,  trom 
the  extraordinaiT  facility  wits  which  they  had  obtained  sucn  favourable 
conditions,  that  tne  emperor,  as  well  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity  of  violating  them,  and  disdainir^  to  possess  a  precarious  libert;^, 
which  dependedT  on  the  will  of  another,  abandoned  tne  place  o£  their 
nativityy  and  accompanied  the  French  to  Monte-Alcino,  Porto  Ercole,  and 
other  small  towns  m  the  territoir  of  the  republic.  They  established  in 
Monte-Alcino,  the  same  model  of  government  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  at  Sienna,  and  appointing  magistrates  with  the  same  ti^s  and 
jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this  image  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  fears  of  the  Siennese  concerning  the  late  of  their  countir  were  not 
imaginary, or  their  suspicion  of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill  founded;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  Imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town/  than  Cosmo^ 
without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  only  displaced  the 
magbtrates  who  were  in  office,  and  nominated  new  ones  devoted  to  his  own 
interest,  but  commanded  all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons 
whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  former  from 
necessity,  though  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed 
to  liberff  feel  m  obeying  the  first  commands  of  a  master.  They  did  not 
)rield  tlie  same  tame  obedience  to  the  latter ;  and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, rather  than  degrade  themselves  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  by  surrenderii^  their  arms,  fled  to  their  countrymen  at  Monte- 
Alcino,  and  chose  to  endure  all  the  hardships,  and  encounter  all  the  darters 
which  they  had  reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station,  where  they  had  meed 
the  seat  of  their  republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  while  such  numbers  of  implacable 
and  desperate  enemies  were  settled  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  retaraed  any 
degree  of  power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  them  in  their  different  places 
of  retreat,  before  they  had  time  to  recruit  theit  strength  and  spirits,  after 
the  many  calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  prevailed  on  him,  though 
his  army  was  much  weakened,  by  hard  duty  during  the  siege  of  Sienna,  to 
invest  rorto  Ercole;  and  the  fortifications  being  Doth  slignt  and  incom- 
plete, the  besieged  were  soon  compelled  to  open  their  gates  [June  13].  An 
unexpected  order,  which  Medecino  received  from  the  emperor  to  detach 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prevented  farther  operations, 
and  permitted  the  Siennese  exiles  to  reside  tor  some  time  undisturbed  in 
Monte-Alcino.  But  their  unhappy  countrymen  who  rem^iped  at  Sienna 
were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  sufferings ;  for  the  emperor,  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  son  Philip  the  investi- 
ture of  that  city  and  all  its  dependencies ;  and  Francis  de  Toledo,  in  the 
name  of  their  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
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ment^  treated  them  like  a  conquered  people,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
Spanish  yoke,  without  payings  any  regard  whatever  to  their  priTileges  or 
ancient  form  of  government.* 

The  Imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble  for  some  time,  and 
its  commander  so  inactive,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  vigour  to  his 
operations  in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall  Medecino's 
troop  iJrom  Tuscany,  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but  to  employ  in 
Pieomont  a  general  of  such  reputation  and  abilities,  as  might  counterbalance 
the  great  military  talents  of  the  marechal  Brissac,  who  was  at  the  head  ol 
the  French  forces  in  that  country. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose  ;  but  that  choice  was 
as  much  the  e£kct  of  a  court  intrigue,  as  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
duke's  merit.  Alva  had  long  made  court  to  Philip  with  the  utmost  assi 
duity,  and  had  endeavoured  to  work  himself  into  his  confidence  by  all  the 
insinuating  arts  of  which  his  haughty  and  inflexible  nature  was  capable.  As 
he  nearly  resembled  that  prince  m  many  features  of  his  character,  he  be^^ 
to  gain  much  of  his  good-will.  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  favourite, 
who  dreaded  ^e  progress  which  this  formidable  rival  made  in  his  master's 
affections,  had  the  address  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  to 
this  command.  The  duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this  distinction  to 
the  malicious  arts  of  an  enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  remove  him 
at  a  distance  from  court,  was  of  such  punctilious  honour,  that  he  would  not 
decline  a  command  that  appeared  dangerous  and  difficult,  but^  at  the  same 
time,  was  so  haughty,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  terms» 
insisted  on  being  appointed  the  emperor's  vicar-general  in  Italy,  with  the 
supreme  military  command  in  all  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  territories  in 
that  coun^,  Charles  granted  all  his  demands ;  and  he  took  possession  of 
his  new  dignity  with  almost  unlimited  authority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  proportioned  to  his  former 
reputation  and  the  extensive  powers  with  whicn  he  was  invested,  nor  did 
they  come  up  to  the  emperor  s  expectations.  Brissac  had  under  his  com- 
mand an  army  which,  though  inferior  in  number  to  the  Imperialists,  was 
composed  of  chosen  troops,  which  having  grown  old  in  service  in  that 
country,  where  every  town  was  fortified,  and  every  castle  capable  of  being 
defended,  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  canying  on  war 
there.  By  their  valour,  and  his  own  good  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Imperialists,  but  added  new  conquests  to  the  terri- 
tories of  which  he  was  formerly  master.  Alva,  after  havingboasted,  with 
his  usual  arrogance,  that  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of  Piedmont,  in  a 
few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  winter-quarters,  with  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  unable  to  preserve  entire  that  part  of  the  countiy  of  which 
the  emperor  had  hitherto  Kept  possession.! 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont  were  indecisive,  those  in 
the  Netherlands  were  inconsiderable,  neither  the  emperor  nor  king  of 
France  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enoug[h  to  mSer- 
take  any  enterprise  of  moment.  But  what  Charles  wanted  m  force,  he 
endeavoured  to  supply  by  a  bold  stratagem,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  most  vigorous  campaignc  During  the  siege 
of  Metz,  Leonard,  father  guardian  of  a  convent  of^Pranciscans  in  that  city, 
had  insinuated  himself  far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
by  his  attachment  to  the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  active  and  intriguing 
apuit,  he  had  been  extremely  useful  both  in  animating  the  inhabitants  to 
sustain  with  patience  all  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  and  in  procurii^  intel- 
ligence of  the  fcemy's  designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  those  important 
services,  together  with  the  warm  recommendations  of  the  duke  oj|Guise, 

*  Bteid.  617.  Thaan.  Ub.  xv.  526. 537.  Joan.  Cameraril  adnot  rer.  precipuarom  ab  anno  1550  ad 
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fieeured  him  such  high  confidence  with  Viellevilley  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Metz  when  Guise  left  the  town,  that  he  was  permitted  to  con- 
verse or  corresponil  with  whatever  persons  he  thoi^t  fit,  and  notiling  that 
he  did  created  any  suspicion.  This  monk,  from  the  levi^  natural  to  hold 
and  projecting  adventurers ;  or  finom  resentment  against  the  French,  who 
had  not  bestowed  on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  dlie  to  his  own  merit; 
or  tempted  by  the  unlimited  confidence  which  was  placed  in  him,  to  ima- 
gine that  he  might  cany  on  and  accomplish  any  scheme  with  perfect 
security,  formed  a  design  of  betraying  Metz  to  the  Imperialists. 

He  communicated  bis  intention  to  me  queen-dowaeer  of  Hungary,  who 
governed  the  Low-Countries  in  the  name  of  her  bro&er.  She  approvii^ 
without  any  scruple,  an  act  of  treacheiy,  from  which  ^e  emperor  mi^t 
derive  such  signal  advantage,  assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concertmg 
the  most  proper  plan  for  ensuring  its  success.  They  agreed,  that  the 
father  ^pardian  should  endeavour  to  ^in  his  monks  to  concur  in  promoting' 
the  design,  that  be  should  introduce  mto  the  convent  a  certain  number  <m 
chosen  soldiers,  dis^ised  in  the  habit  of  friars ;  that  when  eveiy  thii^ 
was  ripe  for  execution,  the  governor  of  Thionville  should  march  towar£ 
Metz  m  the  night  with  a  considerable  body  of  trooos,  and  attempt  to  scale 
the  ramparts;  that  while  the  garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the 
assailants,  the  monks  should  set  tire  to  the  town  m  dififerent  places ;  that 
the  soldiers  who  lav  concealed  should  sally  out  of  the  convent,  and  attack 
those  who  defended  the  ramparts  in  the  rear.  Amidst  the  universal  terror 
and  confiision  which  events  so  unexpected  would  occasion,  it  was  not 
doubted  but  diat  the  Imperialists  might  become  masters  of  the  town.  As 
a  recompense  for  this  service,  the  father  guardian  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  appomted  bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards  were  promised  to  such 
of  his  moi^  as  should  be  most  active  in  co-operating  with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perfonn 
with  great  secrecy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and  arguments,  as  well 
as  by  the  prospect  of  wealth  or  honours  which  he  set  before  his  monks, 
he  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced 
into  the  convent,  without  being  suspected,  as  many  soldiers  as  were  thoi^ht 
sufficient.  The  governor  of  Thionville,  apprizea  in  due  time  of  the  design, 
had  assembled  a  proper  number  of  troops  for  executing^  it ;  and  the  moment 
approached,  which  probably  would  have  wrested  m>m  Heniy  the  most 
important  of  all  his  conquests. 

But,  happily*  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was  fixed  for  striking  the 
blow,  Vieileville,  an  able  and  vigilant  officer,  received  infonnation  £rom  a 
spy  whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville,  that  certain  Franciscan  friars  re- 
sorted frequently  thither  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences 
with  the  governor,  who  was  cariying  on  preparations  for  some  militai^ 
enterprise  with  great  despatch,  but  with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  Vielleville's  suspicions.  Without  communicating 
these  to  any  person,  he  instantly  visited  the  convtpt  of  Franciscans ;  de- 
tected the  soldiers  who  were  concealed  there ;  ana  forced  them  to  discover 
as  much  as  they  knew  concemii^  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  father 
euardian,  who  had  goae  to  Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  last  hand  to 
his  machipations.  was  seized  at  the  eate  as  he  returned ;  and  he«  in  order 
to  save  himself  from  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
spiracy. 

Vieileville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitors,  and  having 
frustrated  their  schemes,  was  solicitq|^  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  Imperialists.  For  tibis 
purpose  he  marched  out  with  the  best  troops  in  his  garrison,  and  placing 
these  in  ambu^  near  the  road,  by  which  the  father  guardian  had  informed 
him  that  the  governor  of  Thionville  would  approadi  Metz,  he  fell  upon 
the  Imperialists  with  great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  perfect  secun^» 
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without  suspecting  anj  danger  to  be  near.  Confounded  at  this  sudden 
attack,  by  an  enemy  whom  they  expected  to  surorise,  they  made  little 
resistance ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  employed  in  this  service,  among 
whom  were  many  persons  of  distinction,  was  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Before  next  momu^,  VieUeville  returned  to  Metz  in  triumph. 

No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concerning  the  fate  of  the  father 
guardian  and  his  monks,  the  framers  and  conductors  of  thb  dangerous 
conspiracy.  R^ard  for  the  honour  of  a  body  so  numerous  and  respectable 
as  the  Franciscans,  and  unwiUir^ness  to  afford  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Romish  church  by  their  disgrace,  seem  to  have  occasioned 
this  delay.  But  at  lei^th,  the  necessity  of  inflicting  exemplary  punish- 
ment upon  them,  in  or&r  to  deter  others  from  venturing  to  commit  the 
same  cnme,  became  so  evident,  that  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  their 
trial.  The  guilt  was  made  apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence ;  and  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  the  father  ^ardian,  together  with  twenty 
monks.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  oay  fixed  for  their  executioo,  the 
jailer  took  them  out  of  the  dungeons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
confined  separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  in  one  great  room,  that  they 
might  confess  their  sins  to  one  another,  and  join  together  in  preparing  for 
a  future  state.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  leit  alone,  instead  of  employing 
themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suitable  to  their  condition,  they  b^an 
to  reproach  the  father  guardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who  had 
been  most  active  in  seducing  tfaiem,  for  their  inordinate  ambition,  which 
had  brought  such  misery  on  them,  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order. 
From  reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations,  and  at  last,  in 
a  fienzy  of  rac^e  and  despair,  they  fell  upon  them  with  such  violence,  that 
they  murdered  the  father  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other 
four,  that  it  became  necessary  to  carry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  to- 

fetl^r  with  the  dead  body  of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  place  of  execution, 
ix  of  the  youngest  were  pardoned,  the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which 
their  crime  merited.* 

Though  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  war,  carried  if  oo 
in  this  mnguishing  manner,  neither  of  them  showed  any  disposition  to 
listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole  indeed  laboured  with  all  the 
zeal  becoming  his  piety  and  humanity,  to  re-establish  concord  among  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  He  had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistress,  the 
queen  of  England,  to  enter  warmly  into  his  sentiments,  and  to  ofier  her 
mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  but  had  prevailed  both  on  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a  vOlage 
between  Gravelines  and  Ardres.  He  himself,  together  with  Gardiner 
bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither  in  order  to  preside  as  mediators  in 
the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dif- 
ference. But  though  each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  n^otiation  to 
some  of  their  ministers,  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  ccmfidence,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  they  came  together  with  no  sincere  desire  of  accom- 
modation. [May  21 .]  Each  proposed  articles  so  extravagant  that  they  could 
have  no  hopes  of  their  being  accepted.  Pole,  afler  exerting  in  vain  all  his 
zeal  and  address,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  rehiiquish  such  extravagant 
demands,  and  to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  more  equal  conditions, 
became  sensible  of  the  folly  of  wasting  time,  in  attempting  to  re-establish 
concord  between  those  whom  their  obstinacy  rendered  irreconcilable,  broke 
off  the  conference,  and  returned  into  England.! 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  ot  Europe,  Germany  eqjoyed 
such  prSbund  tranquillity,  as  afforded  the  diet  full  leisure  to  dehbente» 
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ittd  to  establish  proper  reg^ations  coDceroing  a  point  of  tbe  greatest  cod« 
sequence  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Passau  in 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifly-two,  it  had  been  referred  to  tbe  next 
diet  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious  pacification, 
which  was  there  agreed  upon.  The  terror  and  confusion  witn  which  the 
violent  commotions  excited  by  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  had  filled  Gehnany, 
as  well  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  gi?e  to 
the  affairs  of  Hungaiy,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  holding  a  diet,  though 
it  had  been  summoned,  soon  a(ler  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet  at 
Aupburg. 

But  as  a  diet  was*  now  necessaiy  on  many  accounts^Ferdinand,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  repaired  to  Augsbuiig.  Though  few  of  the 
princes  were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  he  opened  the 
assembly  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  proposed  a  tenmnation  of  tne  dissen- 
sions to  which  the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religion 
had  given  rise,  not  only  as  the  first  and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as 
the  pobt  which  both  the  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart.  He  repre^ 
sented  the  innumerable  obstacles  which  the  empercn-  had  to  surmount 
before  he  could  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  as  well  as 
the  fatal  accidents  which  had  for  some  time  retarded,  and  had  at  last  sus* 
vended  the  consultations  of  that  assembly.  He  observed,  that  experience 
Lad  already  tau^t  them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect  any  remedy  for  evils 
which  demanded  immediate  redress  from  »  general  council,  the  assembly 
of  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations  be  interrupted  by 
the  dissensions  and  hostilities  of  the  princes  of  Christendom :  that  a 
national  council  in  Gfermany,  which,  as  some  imagined,  might  be  called 
with  greater  ease,  and  deliberate  with  more  perfect  security,  was  an 
assembly  of  an  unprecedented  nature,  the  jurisaiction  of  which  was  un- 
certain m  its  extent,  and  the  form  of  its  proceedings  undefned :  that  in 
his  opinion  there  remained  but  one  method  for  composing  their  unhappy 
differences,  which  though  it  had  been  often  tried  without  success,  mi^t 
yet  prove  effectual  if  it  were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more  pacific 
spirit  than  had  appeared  on  former  occasions,  and  that  was  to  choose  a ' 
few  men  of  learning,  abilities,  and  moderation,  who,  bj  discussing  the 
disputed  articles,  in  an  amicable  conference,  might  explain  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  brin^  the  contending  parties  either  to  unite  in  sentiment,  or 
to  differ  with  charity. 

This  speech  being  printed  in  common  form,  and  dispersed  over  the 
empire,  revived  the  fears  and  jealbusies  of  the  protestants ;  Ferdinand, 
they  observed  with  much  surprise,  had  not  once  mentioned,  in  his  address 
to  tne  diet,  the  treaty  of  Passau,  the  stipulations  of  which  they  considered 
as  the  great  security  of  their  religious  liberty.  The  suspicions  to  which 
this  gave  rise  were  confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  received 
of  t&  extreme  severity  with  which  Ferdinand  treated  their  protestant 
brethren  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  his 
actions  as  the  surest  indication  of  his  intentions,  this  diminished  their  con- 
fidence in  those  pompous  professions  of  moderation  or  of  zeal  for  the 
re-establishment  of  concord,  to  which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so  re- 
piuniant. 

The  arrival  of  the  cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed  to 
attend  the  diet  as  his  nuncio,  completed  their  conviction,  and  leu  them  no 
room  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination  was  forming  against  tbe 
peace  or  safety  of  the  protestant  church.  Julius,  elated  with  the  unex- 
pected return  of  the  English  nation  from  apostacj,  began  to  flatter  himself, 
that  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  force,  the  happy 
period  was  come  when  the  church  might  resume  its  ancient  authority,  and 
be  obeyed  bj  the  people  with  the  same  tame  submission  as  formerly. 
Full  oTtbese  liopes,  be  had  sent  Morone  to  Augsburg,  with  instructiofis  to 
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etnpioy  his  eloquence  to  excite  ihe  GennaiB  to  imitate  the  laudable  example 
of  the  English,  and  his  political  address  in  order  to  prevent  any  decree 
ci  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of  the  catholic  faith.  As  Mc»one  mherited 
fipom  his  father,  the  chancellor  of  Milan,  uncommon  talents  for  negotiation 
and  intrig;ue,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  from  embairassingr  the  measures 
of  the  protestants  in  the  diet,  or  of  defeating  whatever  they  aimed  at 
dbtaim'ng  in  it  for  their  farther  security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all  the  daneer  which  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  Morone's  presence.  Julius,  07  abandonii^ 
himself  to  pleasures  and  amusements,  no  less  unbecoming  his  age  than  his 
character,  having  contracted  such  habits  of  dissipation,  that  any  serious 
occupation,  especially  if  attended  with  difficulty,  became  an  intolerable 
burden  to  him,  had  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew  to  hold  a 
consistoiy,  because  he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his  shemes 
in  favour  of  that  young  man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he  could 
invent  for  elu<ting  this  request  were  exhausted,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
indolent  aversion  to  business  continued  to  grow  upon  him,  he  feigned 
indisposition  rather  than  yield  to  his  nephew"s  importunity ;  and  that  he 
might  eive  the  deceit  a  greater  colour  of  probability,  he  not  only  confined 
himself  to  hb  apartment,  but  changed  his  usual  diet  and  manner  of  life. 
By  persisting  too  long  in  acting  this  ridiculous  part,  he  (X)ntracted  a  real 
dis^tse,  of  which  he  died  in  a  tew  da3rs  [March  23],  leaving  his  infamous 
minion  the  cardinal  de  Monte  t»  bear  his  name,  and  to  disgrace  the  dignity 
which  he  had  confeired  upon  him.*  As  soon  as  Morone  heard  cu  bis 
death,  he  set  out  abruptly  from  Augsburg,  where  he  had  resided  only  a 
fiew  days,  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus  removed,  the  protes- 
tants soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectures  concerning  Ferdinand's 
intentions,  however  specious,  were  ill-foui^ded,  and  that  he  had  no  thoughts 
of  violating  the  articles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Fassau. 
Charies,  from  the  time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  schemes  in  the 
empire,  and  overturned  the  great  system  of  religious  and  civil  despotism, 
which  he  had  almost  established  there,  fi^ave  little  attention  to  the  mtemal 
government  of  Oermany,  and  permitted  his  brother  to  pursue  whatever 
measures  he  jud[g[ed  most -salutaiy  and  expedient.  Ferdinand,  less  ambi- 
tious and  enterprising  than  the  emperor,  instead  of  resumii^  a  plan  which 
he  with  power  and  resources  so  far  superior  had  failed  of  accomplishing, 
endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  c^  the  empire  to  his  family  by  an 
administration  uniformly  moderate  and  equitable.  To  this  he  gave,  at 
present,  particular  attention,  because  his  situation  at  this  juncture  rendered 
it  necessaiy  to  court  their  favour  and  support  with  more  than  usual 
assiduity. 

^  Charles  had  a^in  resumed  his  favourite  prefect  of  acquiring  the  Impe- 
rial  crown  for  his  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  which,  the  reception  it 
had  met  with  when  first  proposed  had  obliged  him  to  suspend,  but  had 
not  induced  him  to  relinquish.  This  led  him  wannly  to  renew  hb  request 
to  his  brother  that  he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  his  prior 
r%ht  of  succession,  and  sacrifice  that  to  the  ffrandeur  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  was  as  little  disposed  as  formerly  to  give  such 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  self-denial,  being  sensible  that,  in  order  to  defeat 
this  scheme,  not  only  the  most  inflexible  finnness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigorous 
declaration  from  tne  princes  of  the  empire  in  behalf  of  his  title,  were 
nsquisite,  was  willing  to  purchase  their  favour  by  gratifying  them  in  eveiy 
pomt  that  they  deemed  interesting  or  essential. 

At  the  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  and  extraordinaiy  aid 
firam  the  Germanic  body,  as  the  Turks,  afler  having  wrested  finom  bim 
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»Mt  DMi  of  las  Hungarian  tcrrilories.  were  ready  to  attack  the  piovinces 
rtUl  subject  to  his  authority  with  a  lonnidable  army,  against  which  he 

1 J  °""?  ^  ^"^  ^'^  ^^  ^  ^^^^'  ^or  this  aid  fiom  Gennany  he 
could  not  hope,  if  the  internal  peace  of  the  empwe  were  not  established 
on  a  foundation  solid  in  itself;  and  which  should  appear,  even  to  the  pio- 
testants,  so  secure  and  so  permanent,  as  might  not  only  allow  them  to 
er^age  m  a  distant  war  with  safety,  but  might  encourage  them  to  act  in  it 
with  vigour. 

A  step  t^en  by  the  protestants  themselves,  a  short  time  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  diet,  rendered  him  still  more  cautious  of  giving  them  any  new 
cause  of  oflfence.  As  soon  as  the  publication  of  Ferdinand's  speech 
awakened  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been  mentioneq,  the 
electors  Gt  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  tocedier  with  the  knd«ave  of  Hesse, 
™k-  ^tJ^f"J»huigh,  and  confirming  the  ancient  treaty  of  confraternity 
whicb  had  long  united  their  families,  they  added  to  it  a  new  article,  by 
whicll  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  confettion 
ot  Augsbuiff,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  it  contained  in  their 
respective  dominions.^ 

Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  considerations,  employed  his  utmost 
address  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  diet,  scras  not  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose  enmity,  < 
as  they  had  not  only  taken  die  alarm,  but  had  begim  to  prepare  ibr  their 
dfilence,  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread*.  The  members  of  the  diet 
readily  aiJ^eed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the  state  of  religion  into 
consideratKHi,  previous  to  any  other  business.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  It,  both  parties  discovered  all  the  zeal  and  animosity  which  a  subject 
so  loterestine  naturally  engenders,  and  which  the  rancour  of  controversy, 
together  with  the  violence  of  civil  war,  had  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  protestants  contended,  that  the  security  which  they  claimed  in  cod- 
sequence  of  the  treaty  of  Fassau,  should  extend,  without  limitation,  to  all 
who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  who  should  here- 
after embrace  it.    The  Ca&olics,  having  first  of  all  asserted  the  pope's 
nght  as  the  supreme  and  final  jucfee  With  respect  to  all  articles  ot  faith, 
declared,  that  though,  on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  the  empire, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  willing  to  confirm  the  toleration  granted 
by  the  treaty  of  Fassau,  to  such  as  had  already  adopted  the  new  opinions ; 
they  must  insist  that  this  mdulgence  should  not  be  extended  eidier  to  those 
cities  which  had  conformed  to  the  Interim,  or  to  such  ecclesiastics  as 
should  for  the  fiiture  apostati2e  from  the  church  of  Rome.    It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  such  opposite  pretensions,  which  were  supp<^ted, 
on  each  side,  by  the  most  elaborate  arguments,  and  the  greatest  acrimony 
ol  expression,  that  the  abilities  or  zeal  of  theokgians  long  exercised  m 
disputayon  could  suggest.    Ferdinand,  however,  by  his  address  and  perw  * 
severance ;  by  softemne  some  things  on  each  side,  by  putting  a  favourable 
meaning  upon  others ;  by  representing  incessantly  the  pecessity  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  concord ;  and  by  threatening,  on  some  occaskns,  when 
all  other  considerations  were  disregarded,  to  dissolve  the  diet,  brought 
them  at  length  to  a  conclusbn  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Codbrmably  to  this,  a  recess  was  framed,  approved  of  and  published 
with  the  usual  foimalities  [Sept.  26].  The  following  are  the  chief  articles 
which  it  contained :  That  such  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  thdr 
approbation  of  the  cotfsssion  of  Augsburg,  shall  be  permitted  to  profess 
me  doctrine  and  exercise  the  worship  which  it  authorizes,  without  mtcr- 
niptioo  or  molestation  fiiom  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  or  any 
power  or  person  whatsoever ;  That  the  protestants,  on  their  part,  shaD 
give  00  disquiet  to  the  princes  and  states  who  adhere  to  the  tenets  aid  rites 
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oi  tbe  churdi  of  Rome ;  That,  for  the  fiittirey  no  attempt  diall  be  made 
lowardB  tennmatin^  religrk>us  differences,  but  by  the  eentle  ^nd  pacific 
methods  of  pereaasioo  and  conference ;  That  the  popish  ecdeaastics  ^all 
daily  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such  states  as  receive  the  confession  of 
Augsbuig;  That  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues  of  the 
church,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain  possession  of  them, 
and  be  liable  to  no  prosecution  in  the  Imperial  chamber  on  that  account ; 
That  the  supreme  civil  power  in  every  state  shaU  have  right  to  establish 
what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper,  and  if  any  of  its 
subjects  refuse  to  conform  to  these,  shall  permit  tnem  to  remove  with  all 
their  efiRects,  whithersoever  they  shall  please ;  that  if  any  prelate  or  eccle- 
siastic shall  hereafter  abandon  the  Romish  religion,  he  snail  instantly  relin- 
i^uish  his  diocess  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  in  whom  the 
right  of  nomination  is  vested,  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as  if 
the  office  were  vacant  by  death  or  translation,  and  to  appoint  a  successor 
of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient  system.* 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  famous  recess,  which  is  the  basis  of 
religious  peace  in  Grerman^,  and  the  bond  of  union  among  its  various 
states,  the  sentiments  of  which  are  so  extremely  different  wiUi  req^ect  to 
points  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  important  In  our  age  and  nation,  to 
which  the  idea  of  toleration  is  familiar,  and  its  beneficial  effects  well 
known,  it  may  seem  strange,  that  a  method  of  terminatii^  their  dissension& 
•o  suitable  to  the  mild  aiMi  charitable  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  did 
not  sooner  occur  to  the  contending  parties.  But  this  ex[>edient,  however 
salutary,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Christians 
during  many  ages,  that  it  did  not  lie  obvious  to  discoveiy.  Amon^  the 
ancient  heathens,  all  whose  deities  were  local  and  tutelary,  diversity  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  religious  worship  seems  to  have 
been  no  source  of  animosity,  because  the  acknowledging  veneration  to  be 
due  to  airy^  one  Qod,  did  not  imply  denial  of  the  existence  or  the  power 
of  any  other  God ;  nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of  worship  established 
)a  one  country  incompatible  with  those  which  other  nations  approved  of 
and  observed.  Thus  the  errors  in  their  system  of  theology  were  of  sudi 
a  nature  as  to  be  productive  of  concord ;  and  notwithstan(fiiri^  the  amazing 
nun^ber  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  their  ceremonies, 
a  sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  umversaliy  in  the  pagan 
world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  prescribed  tne  form  of  worship 
most  acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it,  held,  of  conse- 
quence, every  other  system  of  religion  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  estab- 
lished by  divine  authority,  to  be  false  and  impious.  Hence  arose  the  zeal 
of  the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  propagating  its  doctripes,  and 
the  ardour  with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn  every  other  form  of  wor- 
ship. They  employed,  however,  for  this  purpose,  no  methods  but  such  as 
suited  the  nature  of  religion.  By  the  force  of  powerful  arguments,  they 
convinced  the  understandings  of  men ;  by  the  charms  of  superior  virtue, 
ikey  allured  and  captivated  their  hearts.  At  length  the  civil  power 
declared  in  favour  of  Christianity :  and  though  numbers,  imitating  the 
example  of  their  superiors,  crowded  into  the  church,  many  still  adhered 
to  thenr  ancient  superstitions.  Enraged  at  their  obstinacy,  the  ministers  of 
religion,  whose  zeal  was  still  unabated,  though  il^ir  sanctity  and  virtue 
.were  much  diminished,  foigot  so  far  the  nature  of  their  own  mission,  and 
of  the  aiguments  which  diey  ought  to  have  employed,  that  they  armed  tfa» 
Imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men,  ancf  as  they  coiud  not  per* 
8uaae«*tfaey  tried  to  compel  them  to  believe, 
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At  (be  nme  tiine,  crattroTenies  coDcenune:  articles  of  fahh  toqltjptied. 
fiom  TaricHJ9  causes,  amoi^  Christiana  themselresi  and  the  aame  unhallowed 
weapons  which  had  at  Hist  been  used  against  the  enemies  of  (heir  reli< 
gioD,  were  turned  against  each  other.  Eveij  zealous  disputant  endea> 
voured  to  interest  the  civil  magistrate  in  his  cause,  and  eHch  in  his  tuni 
employed  the  secular  arm  to  crush  or  lo  eitenninale  hia  opponents.  Not 
lone  after,  the  bishops  of  Rome  put  in  (heir  claim  to '  infallibility  in 
enpUiiiing  articles  of  faith,  and  deciding  points  in  controversy ;  and,  bold 
aa  the  pretension  was,  they,  by  their  artifices  and  perseverance,  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  brought  them  to  r^coGiniae  it.  To 
doubt  or  to  deny  any  doctrine  to  which  these  unerring  instructers  had 
given  the  sanction  of  tneir  approbation,  waa  held  to  be  not  only  a  resisting 
of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their  sacred  authority ;  and  the 
secular  power,  of  which  by  various  arts  thejy  had  acquired  tlie  absolute 
direction,  was  inatanlly  employed  to  avenge  both.  . 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accustomed,  during  many  centuries,  to  see  spe- 
culative opinions  propagated  or  defended  bv  kirce  ;  the  charily  and  mutual 
ibrbearaoce  which  Chnsiianity  recoonnends  with  so  much  warmth,  were 
fcNeolten,  the  sacred  rights  of  cortacience  and  of  private  judgment  were 
unheard  of,  and  not  only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself, 
in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown,    A  right  to  eitiipate  error    ' 
by  force  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  such  as  pos- 
sessed the  kmwledge  of  tnith ;  and  as  each  paCy  of  Christiaus  believed 
that  they  had  got  posseasion  of  this  invaluable  attainment,  they  all  claimed 
and  eierciaed,  as  far  as  ibey  were  able,  the  rights  which  it  was  supposed 
to  cmvey.    The  Roman  catholics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  deciaiona 
of  an  infallible  judge,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on  their  side,  and  , 
openly  called  oa  the  civil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and  heivtical  inno- 
vatois  who  had  riaen  up  against  it.     The  proteslants,  no  less  confident  that 
Iheir  doctrine  was  well  iiiiunded,  required,  with  equal  ai " 
of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  it. 
Cramner,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  Kfonned  church   in 
countries,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  i 
punishments  upon  such  as  called  in  question  any  articl 
which  were  denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the 
To  their  followers,  and  perhaps  lo  their  opponents,  it  wou 
a  system  of  diffidence   in  the  goodneaa  of  their  cause,  oi 
ment  that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not  emplo^ 
all  those  mearts  which  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before  loleralioo. 
under  its  present  form,  was  admitted  first  into  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  from  (hence  introduced  into  Ei^land.  Long  experiertce 
(^  the  calamities  flowing  from  mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  iiee 
government,  the  light  and  humanity  acquired  by  the  progress  of  science,' 
together  with  the  prudence  and  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all 
requisite  in  order  to  establish  a  r^;ulation,  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  which 
all  the  diferent  sects  had  adopted,  from  mistaken  conceptions  concerning 
the  nature  of  religion  and  the  rights  of  truth,  or  which  all  of  them  bad 
derived  from  the  erroneous  maxims  establiahed  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  recess  of  Augsburg,  it  is  evident,  was  founded  on  no  such  liberal 
and  enlaiged  sentiments  concerning  freedom  of  religious  inquiry,  or  the 
nature  of  toleration.  %  was  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of  pacificalioiv 
which  political  considc  rations  alone  had  suggested  lo  the  attending 'par- 
tins,  and  regsrd  for  their  mutual  tranquillity  and  safely  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. Of  ttiis  there  canT)e  no  stronger  proof  than  an  article  in  the  rccMS 
itself,  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  only 
to  the  catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession 
of  Ai^pbmi  on  the  Other.    The  follower*  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  remam- 
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edf  m  eottequonce  of  that  exclusion,  without  any  piotectioD  firom  the  ikour 
of  tbe  laws  denoimoed  against  heretics.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any  J^;al 
aecurityy  until  the  treaty  of  West{>halia9  near  a  centuiy  ailei  thb  period, 
piovidedy  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  ei^oy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as 
the  LutheraoSt  all  the  ad?antages  and  protection  which  the  recess  of  Augs- 
btneafods. 

But  if  the  fc^wers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased  with  the  security 
which  they  acquired  by  this  recess,  such  as  adhered  to  tbe  ancient  system 
had  no  less  reason  to  lie  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it,  which  prcserved 
entire  to  the  R^oan  catholic  church  the  benefices  of  such  ecclesiastics  as 
should  hereafter  renounce  its  doctrines.  This  article,  known  in  Germany 
by  tbe  name  of  the  Ecdttiattieal  Reservaiiony  was  apparently  so  confcMrm- 
able  to  the  idea  and  to  the  rights  of  an  established  cnurch,  and  it  seemed 
so  equitable  to  fnevent  revenues,  which  had  been  originaUy  apprc^riated 
for  me  maintenance  qf  peraons  attached  to  a  certain  system,  m>m  being 
alienated  to  any  other  purpose,  that  the  protestants,  moi^h  they  foresaw 
itjT  consequences,  were  obuged  to  relinquish  their  (^position  to  iL  As  the 
Roman  catholic  princes  of  the  empjre  nare  taken  care  to  see  this  article 
exactly  observed  m  eveiy  case  where  there  was  an  oppcfftunity  of  putting 
it  in  execution,  it  has  proved  die  great  hairier  of  me  Romish  church  in 
Crermanry  agamst  the  reformation ;  and  as,  ^m  this  period,  the  same 
temptation  of  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics  to  relinquish  the  estab- 
Ikbed  system,  there  hafe  been  few  of  that  order,  who  ba?e  loved  truth 
with  such  disinterested  and  ardent  afiection,  as,  for  its  sake,  to  abandon 
the  rich  benefices  which  they  bad  in  possession. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet  [Apnl  9],  Marcellus  Cervino,  cardinal  of 
St  Croce,  was  elected  pope  in  the  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imitation  of 
Adrian,  did  not  chang^e  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  tbe  papal  chair.  As 
he  equalled  tiiat  pontiff  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he  excdled  him  much 
m  the  arts  of  government,  and  stiU  more  in  knowledge  of  ^  state  and 
l^ius  of  the  papal  court ;  as  he  had  capacity  to  discern  what  refi:xmatioo 
It  needed,  as  well  as  what  it  could  hear ;  such  regulations  were  expected 
from  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  as  would  have  removed  many  of  its  grossest 
and  most  flagrant  corruptions,  and  have  contributed  towards  reconcilii^  to 
the  church  such  as,  from  indignation  at  these  enoimities,  had  abandoned 
its  communion.  But  this  excellent  pontiff  was  only  shown  to  the  church, 
and  immediately  snatched  away.  The  confinement  in  the  conclave  had 
impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  acces- 
sion, together  with  too  intense  and  anxious  application  of  mind  to  the 
schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhausted  so  entirely  the 
vigour  of  hb  feeble  constitution,  that  be  sickened  on  the  twelAh,  and  died 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election.* 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intripie,  peculiar  to  conclaves,  were 
displayed  in  that  which  was  held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Marcellus : 
the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  and  French  factions  labouring,  with  equal 
tfdour,  to  gain  the  necessaiy  number  of  su&ages  for  one  of  tbeir  own 
party.  But,  after  a  struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted  with 
all  the  warmth  and  es^emess  natural  to  men  contending  for  so  great  an 
object,  they  united  in  choosing  John  Peter  CaraffaJTMay  23],  the  eldest 
member  of  tbe  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of  count  Montorio,  a  nobleman 
of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  addiess  and  influ- 
ence of  cardinal  Farnese,  who  favoured  his  po^nsions,  Caraflii^s  own 
merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  soothed  aH  the  disappointed  can- 
didates witn  the  near  prospect  of  a  new  vacancy,  concurr^  in  bringing 
about  ^is  speedy  union  of  suffi'ages.  In  order  to  testify  his  respect  for  tbe 
memoiy  of^Paul  III.  by  whom  be  had  been  created  cardinal,  as  well  as 
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M  gfratibide  to  ilfae  hm)j  o£  Faniese,  be  assumed  the  Dame  of  Paid  the 
Fourth. 

Hie  (^ice  of  a  prelate  of  such  a  singiilar  character,  and  who  had  long 
aeld  a  course  eztremelj  different  from  Uiat  which  usually  led  to  the  dig- 
nify now  conferred  upon  him,  filled  the  Italians,  who  had  nearest  access  to 
obeer?e  his  manners  and  deportment,  with  astonishment,  and  kept  them  in 
sispense  and  solicitude  with  reeard  to  bis  future  conduct  Paul,  though 
1x»n  in  a  rank  of  life  which,  without  any  other  merit,  might  hare  secured 
to  him  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments,  had,  from  bis  early  years, 
applied  to  stacty  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  bis 
personal  attainments  to  render  him  conspicuous.  By  means  of  this,  he  not 
ixfy  acquired  profound  skill  in  scholastic  theology,  but  added  to  that  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of  polite  literature, 
the  study  of  which  bad  been  lately  revrved  in  Italy,  and  was  pursued  at 
this  time  with  great  ardour.  His  mind,  however,  naturally  gloomy  and 
severe,  was  more  ^Drmed  to  imbibe  the  sour  spirit  of  the  former,  than  to 
receive  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  liberality  of  sentiment  from  the  latter ; 
80  that  he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  passions  of  a  recluse  ecclesi- 
astic, than  the  talents  necessaiy  for  the  conduct  of  great  a£fairs.  Accofd> 
ingly,  when  he  entered  into  orders,  although  seveial  rich  benefices  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  eariy  employed  as  nuncio  in  different 
courts,  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  that  course  of  life,  and  lanc;uished 
to  be  in  a  situation  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.  With  this  view. 
he  re8k;iied  at  once  aU  his  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  and  having  instituted 
an  or&r  of  regular  priests,  whom  he  denominated  Theatines,  from  the 
name  of  the  archbishopric  which  he  had  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a 
member  of  their  fraternity,  conformed  to  all  the  rigorous  rules  to  which  he 
had  subjected  them,  and  preferred  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  widi  die 
honour  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  great  objects  which 
the  court  of  Rome  presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  years,  until  Paul  III.,  induced  by 
the  feme  of  his  sanctity  and  knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
consult  with  him  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  most  propei^and 
effectual  (or  simpressing  teresy,  and  re-establi^ne^  the  ancient  authorify 
ef  the  churdi.  Having  thus  allured  him  from  his  scuitude,  the  pope,  partly 
hj  his  entreaties,  and  partly  by  his  authprity,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept 
<N  a  cardinal's  hat,  to  reassume  the  benefices  which  he  had  resigned,  and 
to  return  again  into  the  usual  path  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  which  he 
aeemed  to  have  relinquished.  But,  during  two  successive  pontificates, 
ifflder  the  first  of  vrhich  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  most  artful  and  inter- 
ested, and  under  the  second  the  most  dissolute  of  any  in  Europe,  Carafia 
retained  his  monastic  austerity.  He  was  an  avowed  and  bitter  enemy  not 
only  of  all  innovation  in  opimon,  but  of  eveiy  irregularity  in  practice ;  he 
was  the  chief  instrument  m  establishing  the  iormic&ble  and  odious  tribunal 
of  the  inquisition  in  the  papal  territories ;  he  appeared  a  violent  advocate 
on  all  occasions  for  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  a 
severe  censurer  of  every  measure  which  seemed  to  flow  fiDom  motives  oi 
pdicy  or  interest,  rather  than  finom  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Older,  and  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.  Under  a  prelate  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, the  Roman  courtiers  expected  a  severe  and  violent  pontificate,  during 
wluch  the  principles  of  sound  policy  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  pnestly  e^ ;  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  apprehensive 
of  seeing  the  sordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  monastic  manners  substituted 
in  place  of  the  gayety  or  magnificence  to  which  they  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  paiul  court.  Tnese  apprehensions  Paul  vvas  extremely  sol^ 
eitous  to  remove.  At  his  first  entrance  upon  the  admimstration,  he  laid 
aside  that  austerity  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  his  person  and  femilTt 
and  when  the  master  of  his  household  inquired  in  what  manner  he  wouia 
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choose  to  Hire,  he  haughtily  replied,  ^  As  becomes  a  great  prince."  He 
ordered  the  ceremony  of  nis  coronation  to  be  conducted  with  more  than 
usual  pomp ;  and  endeavoured  to  render  himself  popular  by  aey^cal  acts 
of  liberali^  and  indulgence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.* 

His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however,  would  have  soon  returned  upon 
him,  and  would  have  justified  the  conjectures  of  the  courtiers,  as  wetl  as 
Ae  fears  of  the  people,  if  he  had  not,  immediately  sSter  his  election,  called 
to  Rome  two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brotner  the  count  of  M ontorio. 
The  eldest  he  promoted  to  be  governor  of  Rome.  The  youngest,  who 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  d*  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spain  or  France, 
and  whose  disposition  as  well  as  manners  were  still  more  foreign  from  the 
derical  character  than  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinal,  ai^  appointed 
him  legate  of  Bologna,  the  second  office  in  power  and  digmty  vrhich  a 
pope  can  bestow.  These  marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  imn  extrava- 
gant, he  accompanied  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  attach- 
ment, and  forgetting  all  his  formei:  severe  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
other  object  than  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephews.  Their  ambition, 
unfbrtunately  for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to  be  satisfied  with  any  moderate 
acquisition.  They  had  seen  the  family  of  Medici  raised  by  me  interest 
of  the  popes  of  that  house  to  supreme  power  in  Tuscany ;  raul  III.  had, 
by  his  abilities  and  addiess,secured  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia 
to  the  family  of  Famese.  They  aimed  at  some  establishment  for  them- 
selves, no  less  considerable  and  independent ;  and  as  they  could  not  expect 
that  the  pope  would  cany  his  indulgence  towards  them  so  &r  as  to  secu- 
larize any  part  of  the  patrimony  of^the  church,  they  had  no  prospect  of 
attaining  what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the  Imperial  dominions 
in  Italy,  in  hopes  oF  seizing  some  portion  of  them.  This  alone  they  would 
have  oeemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  oetween 
their  uncle  and  the  emperor. 

But  cardinal  Carafia  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled  hhn  with 
hatred  and  enmitj  to  the  emperor.  While  he  served  in  the  Spanish  troops 
he  had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  as  he  tiioiigiit 
due  to  hb  birth  and  merit.  Disgusted  with  this  ill  usage,  he  had  abruptly 
quitted  the  Imperial  service ;  and  enterii^  into  that  of  Trance,  he  hacl  not 
only  met  with  such  a  reception  as  soothedhis  vani^,  and  attached  him  to 
the  French  interest,  but  by  cont]:actinj^  an  intimate  friendship  with  Strozzi, 
who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Tuscany,  he  had  imbibed  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  the  emperor  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  Italian  states.  Nor  was  the  pope  himself  indisposed  to  receive  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  given  to  his  election 
by  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  Action,  lefl  in  bis  min^  deep  resentment, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  firom  Charles 
or  his  ministers. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed  various  devices,  io 
order  to  exasperate  him  beyond  a  possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  ag- 
gravated every  circumstance  which  could  be  deemed  any  indication  of  the 
emperor's  di^tisfaction  with  his  promotion :  they  read  to  him  an  inte^ 
cepted  letter,  in  which  Charles  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  party  with  negli- 
gence or  mcapacity  in  not  having  defeated  Paul's  election :  they  pretended, 
at^  one  time,  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  tne  Imperial 
minister  and  Cosmo  di  Medici  against  the  pope's  life ;  they  alarmed  him, 
at  another,  with  accounts  of  a  plot  for  assassinating  themselves.  By  these 
artifices,  they  kept  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  violent,  and  become 
suspicious  from  <Md  age,  in  such  perpetual  agitation,  as  precipitated  him 
into  measures  which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  the  nist  person  to  con- 
deBm.t    He  seized  some  of  the  cardinals  who  were  most  attached  to  the 
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r,  and  confined  tbem  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  b«  persecuted  the 
3  and  other  Roman  barons,  the  ancient  lelaioen  to  the  Imperial 
lacHjni  with  the  utmoet  sererity  ;  and  discoTCfuie  on  all  occaaionfl,  his 
diitrustt  fear,  or  hatred  of  the  emperor,  he  began  allaat  tocouitthe  frieod- 
ihip  of  the  French  king,  and  seemed  willing  to  throw  himself  absolutely 
upon  him  lor  support  and  protection. 

Ttiia  was  the  very  point  to  which  his  nephews  wished  to  bring  him,  as 
iDOri  bruunhle  to  their  ambitious  schemes  i  and  as  the  accomplishment  of 
these  depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advanced  age  did  not  admit  ol 
losioK  a  moment  unnecesJarilj  Id  negotiations,  instead  ortrealing  at  second* 
band  with  the  French  ambasgadorat  Rome,  they  prevailed  on  the  pope  to 
despatch  a  peraon  of  coofideoce  directly  to  the  court  of  France,  with  such 
OTerturea  on  his  part  as  they  hoped  would  not  l>e  rejected.  He  piopoaed 
an  alliance  ofiensive  and  defeDsive  between  Hen^  and  the  pope  ;  that  thsr 
should  attack  the  dutchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  wiUi 
their  united  forces;  and  if  their  arms  should  proTe  succeatful,  that  the 
ancient  republican  form  of  govenunent  ^lould  be  re-established  in  the 
former,  and  the  investiture  of  the  latter  should  he  granted  to  one  of  the 
French  king's  sons,  ailer  reserving  a  certain  territory  which  should  be 
annexed  lo  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  together  with  an  independent  and 
princely  establishment  for  each  of  the  pope's  nephews. 

The  Ring,  allured  hy  these  specious  prqects,gave  a  most  favouiable 
audience  to  the  env<^.    But  when  the  matter  was  proposed  in  council, 
the  constable  Mcntmorency,  whose  natural  caution  ana  avereion  to  daring 
enterprises  increased  with  age  and  experience,  remonstrated  with  great 
Teheraence  against  the  alliance.    Hepul  Hea^  in  mind  bow  fatal  to  France 
every  expedition  into  Italy  had  been  during  three  successive  reigna,  and  if 
such  an   enterprise  bad  proved  too  great  for  tbe  nation  even  when  its 
Strength  and  finances  were  entire,  there  was  no  reai 
if  it  should  be  attempted  now,  when  both  were  exht 
eSbrts  during  ware,  which  had  lasted,  with  little  ii 
a  ceptury.    He  represented  the  manifest  impnK 
engagements  with  a  pope  of  fourscore,  as  any  systf 
belter  foundation  than  his  life,  must  be  extremely  pi 
event  of  his  deal^  which  could  not  be  distant,  the 
with  the  indinatilh  of  the  Italian  stales,  must  in 
whole  wei^t  of  tbe  war  be  left  upon  tbe  king  alom 
tionshe  added  tbe  near  prospect  which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accommo- 
daticMi  with  the  emperor,  who,  having  taken  the  resolution  of  retirii^  from 
the  world,  wished  to  transmit  his  kii^oms  in  peace  to  bis  son ;  and  he 
concluded  with  repiesenliiK  the  absdute  certamty  of  drawing  the  arms 
ot  Ea^laad  upon  France,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  re-establishment  of 
tranquillity  in  Europe  was  prevented  by  the  ambiticsi  of  its  mcmarcfa. 

These  aJ^utnents,  weighty  in  diemselves,  and  urged  by  a  minister  of 
peat  authonly,  would  probably  have  determined  the  kit^  to  decline  any 
connection  with  the  pope.  fTut  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  delighted  no  less  in  bold  and  daiwerous  under- 
takings than  Montmorency  shunned  them,  declared  warmly  ior  an  alliance 
with  tbe  pope.  The  cardinal  expected  to  be  intrusted  with  the  cwiduct 
of  the  negotiations  in  tbe  court  of  Rome  lo  which  this  alliance  would  give 
rise  ;  the  duke  hoped  to  obtain  (be  command  of  the  army  which  would  be 
appointed  to  invade  Naples ;  and  considerii^  themselves  as  already  in 
taese  stations,  vast  projects  opened  to  their  aspiring  and  unbounded  ambi- 
tion. Ttteir  credit,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  king's  mistress,  the 
ianxKifl  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  fainilyof  Guise,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  MraitrooiMcys 
piudetit  remoottrances,  and  prevailed  on  an  incwisideiale  prince  to  listen 
to  the  overtures  of  tbe  pope  s  envoy. 
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Tbft  cardioal  of  Lorraio,  as  be  had  expected,  was  imroediatelj  sent  to 
Rone  with  full  powers  to  conclude  the  treatTy  and  to  concert  measures  for 
CMoyiDK  it  into  execution.  Before  he  could  reach  that  city,  the  pope, 
either  mxn  reflecting  on  the  danger  and  uncertain  issue  of  all  nmitaiy 
operatioiis,  or  through  the  address  of  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  soothe  him,  had  not  only  beg^un  to  lose  much  qf  ^ 
ardour  with  which  he  had  commenced  the  negotiation  with  France,  bul 
even  disco?ered  great  unwillingness  to  continue  it.  In  order  to  rouse  him 
finom  thb  fit  of  despond^nc^r,  and  to  rekindle  hb  fonner  rase,  his  nephews 
had  recoune  to  the  arts  which  they  had  already  practbea  with  so  much 
success.  They  alanned  him  with  new  representations  of  the  emperor's 
hostile  intentions,  with  &esh  accounts  which  they  had  received  of  threats 
uttered  against  him  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  smd  with  new  discoveries 
which  the^  pretended  to  have  made  of  conspiracies  formed,  and  just  reacfy 
to  take  e£iect  against  his  life. 

But  these  krtifices,  having  been  formerly  tried,  would  not  have  operated 
a  second  time  with  the  same  force,  nor  have  made  the  impression  which 
they  wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an  offence  of  that  kind 
which  he  was  least  able  to  bear.  He  received  advice  of  the  recess  of  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the 
protestants;  and  this  threw  him  at  once  into  such  transports  of  passion 
against  the^mperorand  the  kineof  the  Romans,  as  carried  him  headlone 
into  all  the  violent  measures  of  his  nephews.  Full  of  higti  ideas  wim 
req>ect  to  the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated  with  the  fiercest  zeal 
against  heresy,  he  considered  the  liberty  of  deciding  concerning  religious 
matters,  which  had  been  assumed  by  an  assemmy  composed  chiefly 
of  laymen,  as  a  presumptuous  and  unpardonable  encroachment  oo 
that  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  him  alone;  and  regarded  the 
indulgence  which  had  been  given  to  the  protestants  as  an  impious  act 
of  that  power  which  ih4  diet  had  usurped.  He  complained  loudly  of 
both  to  me  Imperial  ambassador.  He  insisted  that  the  recess  of  the  diet 
should  immediately  be  declared  illegal  and  void.  He  threatened  the 
emperor  and  kinr  of  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  either  refuse  or 
delay  to  g^tify  him  In  this  particular,  with  tlie  severest  el^ts  of  his 
vengeance.  He  talked  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command  which  might 
have  suited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  when  a^pal  decree  was 
sufficient  to  have  shaken,  or  to  have  overturned,  the  throne  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  Europe ;  but  which  was  altogether  improper  in  that  age,  espe- 
cially when  addressed  to  the  minister  of  a  pnnce  who  had  so  often  made 
pontifib  more  fcmnidable  dian  Paul  feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  The 
ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant  propositions  and  menaces 
with  much  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  nim,  by  putting  him  in 
mind  of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  been  reduced 
at  Inspnick,  of  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the  protes- 
tants, m  order  to  extricate  himself,  of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  these,  and 
of  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  situatk)n  of  his  a£&irs«  But  weighs 
as  these  considerations  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
haughty  and  bigoted  pontiff,  who  instantly  replied  that  he  would  absolve 
kin  by  his  apostolic  audK>rity  from  those  impious  engagements,  and  even 
command  him  not  to  perfmm  them ;  that  in  canying  on  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  church,  no  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  maxims  of  woridly 
prudence  and  po4icy ;  and  that  the  ill  success  of  the  emperor's  schemes  m 
Germany  might  justly  be  deemed  a  mark  of  the  divine  aispleasure  against 
kim,  on  account  of  his  having^  paid  little  attention  to  the  fonner,  whue  he 
regulated  his  conduct  entirely  oy  the  latter.  Having  said  this,  he  tuned 
fiom  the  ambassador  abruptly  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherish  these  senttmenh^  and 
easily  wrought  up  his  arrogant  mind,  fraught  with  all  the  monkish  ideai 
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coDoerninp  tiie  extent  of  the  papal  supremai^y  to  sach  a  pitch  of  vesen^ 
ment  against  the  house  of  Austria^  and  to  sucn  a  high  opinion  of  hu  own 
power,  that  he  talked  continually  of  his  being  the  successor  of  those  who 
had  deposed  kings  and  emperors ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head  orer  diem 
all,  and  would  trample  such  as  opposed  him  under  his  feet.  In  this  dis- 
position the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  found  the  pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him 
to  sign  a  treaty  [Dec.  15]  which  had  for  its  object  the  rum  of  a  princ6» 
against  whom  hie  was  so  highly  exasperated.  The  stipulations  m  this 
treaty  were  much  the  same  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  pope's  enToy  a! 
Paris ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret  until  their 
united  forces  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field.* 

Durine  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome  and  Paris,  an  eyent  hap 
pened  which  seemed  to  render  the  fears  that  had  given  rise  to  it  vain,  and 
the  operations  which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unnecessaiy.  This  was  the 
emperor's  resignation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip; 
together  with  his  resolution  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in 
business  or  the  afiairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  solitude.  Though  it  requires 
neither  deep  reflection  nor  extraordinary  discernment  to  discover  that  the 
state  of  royalty  is  not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointment;  though 
most  of  those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  find  solicitude,  and  satiety,  and 
disgust  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  envied  pre-eminence ;  yet 
to  descend  voluntarily  finm  the  supreme  to  a  subordinate  station,  ana  to 
relinjuish  the  possession  of  power  in  order  to  attain  the  enioyment  of 
happiness,  seems  to  be  an  efik)rt  too  great  for  the  human  mind.  Several 
instances,  indeed,  occur  in  history,  of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  a  throne, 
and  have  ended  their  days  in  retirement.  But  they  were  either  weak 
princes  who  took  this  resolution  rashly,  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  taken ;  or  unfortunate  princes,  from  whose  hands  some  stronger  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to  descend  with  reluctance 
into  a  private  station.  Dioclesian  is  perhaps  the  only  prince  capable  of 
holding  the  reins  of  government,  who  ever  resigned  them  from  deliberate 
choice,  and  who  continued  during  many  ^ears  to  enjoy  the  tranquilltlr  of 
retirement  without  fetching  one  penitent  sn^h,  or  casting  back  one  look  of 
desire,  towards  the  power  or  dignity  which  he  had  ab^oned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  should  fill  all  Europe  with 
astonishment,  and  give  rise,  both  among  his  contemporaries,  and  among  the 
historians  of  that  period,  to  Various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives 
which  determined  a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the 
love  of  power,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  when  objects  of  ambition  continue 
to  operate  with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  to  take  a  resolution  so  sin^lar  and  unexpected.  But  while  many 
authoi3  have  imputed  it  to  motives  so  firivolous  and  fantastical,  as  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  influence  any  reasonable  mind ;  while  others  have 
imagined  it  to  oe  the  result  of  some  profound  scheme  of  pdicy ;  historians 
more  intelligent  and  better  informed,  neither  ascribe  it  to  caprice,  nor  search 
for  mysterious  secrets  of  state,  where  simple  and  obvious  causes  will  fiilly 
account  for  the  emperor's  conduct.  Charles  had  been  attacked  early  m 
life  with  the  gout,  and  notwithstandinj^  all  the  precautions  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased  as  he  advanced 
in  age,  and  the  fits  became  every  year  more  frequent,  as  well  as  more 
severe.  Not  only  was  the  vigour  of'^hb  constitution  broken,  but  the  facul 
ties  of  his  mind  were  impaired  by  the  excruciating  torments  which  he 
endured.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fits,  he  was  altogether  incapable 
of  applying  to  business,  and  even  when  they  began  to  abate,  as  it  was  only 
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at  intervals  that  he  could  attend  to  what -was  senous,  he  gave  up  a  gfreat 
part  of  his  time  to  trifling  and  even  childish  occupations,  which  served  to 
relieve  or  to  amuse  his  miod,  enfeebled  and  worn  out  with  excess  of  paio. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  conduct  of  such  a£fairs  as  occurred  of 
course,  in  governipe  so  many  kingdoms,  was  a  burden  more  than  sufficient: 
but  to  push  forward  and  complete  &e  vast  schemes  which  the  ambition  of 
his  more  active  "fears  had  formed,  or  to  keep  in  view  and  cany  on  the  same 
great  system  of  policy,  extending  to  eveiy  nation  in  Europe,  and  connected 
with  the  operations  ot  every  different  court,  were  functioos  which  so  far 
exceeded  his  stre^rigth,  that  they  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  his  mind. 
As  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  business  of  eveiy  depart-  i 

ment,  whether  civil,  or  militaiy,  or  ecclesiastical,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  i 

to  decide  concemii^  it  accoidmg  to  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost 
pain  when  he  felt  iiis  infirmities  increase  so  fast  upon  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  commit  the  conduct  of  all  aflairs  to  his  ministers.  He  imputed 
every  misfortune  which  befell  him,  and  evenr  miscarriage  that  happened, 
even  when  the  former  was  unavoidable  and  the  latter  accidental,  to  his 
inability  to  take  the  inspection  of  business  himself.  He  complained  of 
his  hard  fortune,  in  being  opposed,  in  his  declining  years,  to  a  rival,  who 
was  in  the  full  vi^ur  of  life,  and  that  while  Heniy  could  take  and  exe- 
cute all  his  resolutions  in  person,  he  should  now  be  reduced,  both  in  coun- 
cil and  in  action,  to  rely  on  the  talents  and  exertions  of  other  men.  Having 
thus  g[rown  old  before  his  time,  he  wisely  judged  it  more  decent  to  con- 
ceal his  infirmities  in  some  solitude,  than  to  expose  them  any  longer  to  the 
public  eje ;  and  prudently  determined  not  to  forfeit  the  feme,  or  lose  the 
acquisitions  of  his  better  years,  by  strugglii^,  with  a  vain  obstinacy,  to 
retain  the  reins  of  government,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  them 
with  steadiness,  or  to  guide  them  with  address.* 

But  thoiffi;h  Charles  had  revolved  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  several 
years,  and  had  communicated  it  to  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  France 
and  Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention,  but  offered  to 
accompany  him  to  whatever  place  of  retreat  he  should  choose ;  several 
thinfi;8naa  hitherto  prevented  his  canying  it  into  execution.  He  could  not 
tbink  of  loading  his  son  with  the  government  of  so  many  kingdoms,  until 
he  should  attain  such  maturity  of  age,  and  of  abilities,  as  would  enable  him 
to  sustain  that  weighty  burden.  But  as  Philip  bad  now  reached  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  ana  had  been  early  accustomed  to  business,  for  which 
he  discovered  ooth  inclination  and  capacity,  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  to 
the  partiality  of  paternal  affection,  that  his  scruples,  with  r^ard  to  this 
point,  were  entirely  removed ;  and  that  he  thought  he  might  place  his  son, 
without  further  hesitation  or  dela^,  on  the  throne  which  he  himself  was 
about  to  abandon.  His  mother's  situation  had  been  another  obstruction  in 
his  way.  For  although  she  had  continued  almost  fi%  years  in  ocnfine- 
ment,  and  under  the  same  disorder  of  mind  which  concern  kx  her  bus- 

*  Don  Levaoque,  in  hto  meoioiri  of  cardinal  Gtanvdle,  livet  a  reason  for  tbe  empaor*a  migna- 
Uon,  which,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  is  not  menMoned  bv  any  other  historian.  He  says,  that  the  emperor 
having  ceded  the  government  of  the  Irinfldom  of  Naples  and  the  datchy  of  Milan  to  hto  son,  anon 
Ills  marriage  with  the  queen  of  England;  Philip,  notwithstanding  the  adviee  and  entreaties  or  his 
father,  removed  most  of  the  miniMers  and  oflkes  whom  he  had  empl<n^ed  in  those  ooantries,  and 
appointed  creatures  (^  his  own,  to  fill  the  places  which  they  bekL  Tlmt  be  aqilred  openly,  and  wUh 
UtUe  delicacy,  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  administration  of  aAiis  in  the  Low-Countries.  Ttaatht 
endeavoured  to  thwart  the  emperor's  measures,  and  to  limit  his  authority,  bdiavlng  towards  him 
sometimes  with  inattention,  and  sometimes  with  haughtiness.  That  Charm  finding  that  he  most 
either  yield  on  every  occasion  to  his  son,  ot  onoily  contend  with  hbn,  in  order  lo  avcdd  eftber  of 
these,  which  were  both  disagreeable  and  mortifVing  to  a  father,  he  look  the  reaolutioB  of  rerfgniog 
his  crowns,  and  of  retirins  from  ilie  world,  vol.  i.  p.  94,  Jcc  Don  Levesque  derived  his  fanfbnxAtkio 
concerning  these  curious  mcts,  which  he  rdates  very  briefly,  fh>m  the  original  papers  of  cardinal 
Granvelle.  But  as  that  vast  collection  of  papers,  wtiich  has  been  preserved  and  arranged  by  M. 
Tabb^  Bolzot  of  Besancon,  though  one  of  the  most  valuaUe  historical  monuments  of  the  gjjleenth 
century,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  throwing  much  light  on  the  transactinns  of  Charles  V.,  Is  not 
puUi^bed,  I  cannot  determine  what  degree  of  credit  should  be  given  to  this  account  of  dMries*! 
resignation.    I  have  therefore  taken  no  notice  of  it  in  relating  this  event. 
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band's  death  had  brought  upon  her,  yet  the  govenunent  of  Spain  was  still 
invested  in.her  jointly  with  the  emperor;  her  name  was  inserted  together 
with  his  in  all  the  public  instruments  issued  in  that  kingdom ;  and  such 
was  the  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  her,  that  they  would  probably 
have  scrupled  to  recognise  Philip  as  their  sovereigny  unless  she  nad  con- 
sented to  assume  him  as  her  partner  on  the  throne.  Her  utter  incapacity 
(oT  business  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  her  consent.  But  her  oeatiE^ 
which  happened  this  year,  removed  this  difficulty ;  and  as  Charles,  upon 
that  even^  became  sofe  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open  to  his 
son.  The  war  with  France  bad  likewise  been  a  reason  for  retaining  the 
administration  of  affidrs  in  his  own  band,  as  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
have  terminated  it,  that  be  might  have  given  up  his  kingdoms  to  his  son  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  But  as  Henry  b&d  discovered  no  disposition  to 
close  with  any  of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejected  proposals  of  peace, 
which  were  equal  and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  mdicat^  a  fixed 
purpose  of  continuing  hostilities,  be  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  longer 
m  expectation  of  an  event,  which,  however  desirable,  was  altogethof 
uncertain. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  for  executing  the  scheme 
which  he  had  lone  meditated,  Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to 
his  son^  with  a  sofemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  £e  transaction,  and 
to  perform  this  last  act  of  sovereiipty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as  mieht 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind(s  not  only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his 
successor.  With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England,  where  the 
peevish  temper  of  his  queen,  which  increased  with  her  despair  of  havine 
issue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy ;  and  the  Jealousy  of  the  Engli£ 
left  him  no  hopes  of  obtaining  the  direction  of  their  affiiirs.  Havinr 
assembled  the  otates  of  the  Low-Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  Charles  seated'  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  bis  son,  and  on  the  other  his  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Hung;ary,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of 
the  princes  of^the  empire  and  firrandees  of  Spain  standii^  behind  him. 
The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained,  in 
a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
States.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles 
surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in 
the  Low-Countries,  absolvm^^  his  subjects  ihere  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him,  which  be  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip  his  lawfiil  heir, 
and  to  serve  him  witn  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  mani- 
fested, during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat  and  leaning  on  thp  shoulder  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  because  be  was  unable  to  stand  without  support,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  bis  hand,  in 
order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  osten- 
tation, all  the  great  tilings  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  since 
the  commencement  of  his  administration.-  He  observed,  that  fixMn  the 
seventeeth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention 
to  public  objects,  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure ;  that  either 
in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Germany  nine  times,  Spain 
six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the  Low-Countries  ten 
times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by 
sea ;  that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  dischaige  his  du^,  and  the 
vigour  of  bis  constitution  was  equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of 
governing  such  extensive  dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labour,  nor 
repined  under  fatigue ;  that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his 
vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  bis  g[rowii^  infirmi- 
ties admonished  him  to  retire,  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigmng,  as  to  retain 
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the  iceptre  in  tm  ImpotetH  hand,  which  was  no  loneer  abk  to  tmlect  Ui 
8ttbj«ct8,  of  to  secure  to  them  the  happiness  which  he  wiihed  they  ahoald 
enjoy :  that  mitead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  disease,  and  scaicdy  hatf 
alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  togoveni, 
and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagadty  of 
maturer  years ;  that  if^  during  the  course  of  a  hnf  administration,  he  had 
committed  any  material  error  in  government,  or  if,  under  the  preasure  cf 
so  manr  and  great  afiairs,  and  amidst  the  attention  which  he  had  been 
obliged,  to  gire  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  injured  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  now  implored  their  foigiveness ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  ever 
retain  a  grateful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  can^ 
the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his 
sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  services,  and  in 
his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God  would  pour  forth  his  most  earnest  peti- 
tions for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  his 
£t&er*s  hand,  'Mf,''  si^s  he, ''  I  nad  left  you  by  death  this  rich  inheritance, 
to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions,  some  regard  would  have  been 


pense,  and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  jour  subjects^ 
and  jour  love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testunony  ofjoar 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administratioiiL 
tojustify  the  extraordinary  proof  whicn  I,  this  day,  rive  of  my  pateina) 
a/iection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  ^ou  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  which 
I  rep<»e  in  vou.  Preserve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion ;  maintain  the 
catholic  faitn  in  its  purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your 
e^es ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of 
private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities,  that  jpu 
can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine 
to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  subjects  and  to 
their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  ready  to  fiunt 
with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordinary  effort  During  his  discourse,  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears,  some  from  admiration  of  his  noagna- 
nimity,  others  softened  by  the  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  his  son, 
and  of  love  to  hb  people ;  and  all  were  affected  with  the  deepe^  sorrow 
at  losiftt;  a  sovereign,  who,  during  his  administration,  had  distinguished  the 
Netherlands,  his  native  xountry,  with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and 
attachment. 

Philip  then  arose  from  his  knees,  and  after  returning  thanks  to  his  fiither, 
with  a  low  and  submissive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  hb  unexampled 
bounty  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  addressed  the  assembly  of  the  States,  and 
regretting  his  inability  to  speak  the  Flemish  language  with  such  fEtcility  as 
to  express  what  he  /elt  on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  well  as  what  he 
owed  to  his  good  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  begged  that  they  would 
permit  Granvelle  bishop  of  Arras  to  deliver  what  T^  had  given  him  in 
chaige  to  speak  in  his  name.  Granvelle,  in  a  long  discourse,  expatiated 
on  tSe  zeal  with  which  Philip  was  animated  for  ti^  good  of  his  su^ects, 
on  hb  resolution  to  devote  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promoting  of  their 
happiness,  and  on  hb  intention  to  imitate  hb  father's  example  m  distin- 
euisning  the  Netherlands  with  peculiar  marks  of  hb  regard.  Maeis,  a 
lawyer  of  great  eloquence,  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  with  laige 
professions  of  their  ndelity  and  affection  to  their  new  sovere^n. 

155S.]  Then  Mary,  queen-dowager  of  Hunmy,  resigned  the  regency 
with  which  she  had  been  intrusted  by  her  bn^r  during  the  ^Nice  it 
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twenty-fiTe  years.  Next  day  [Jan.  6.]  Philip,  in  presence  of  the  States, 
took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights  and  priril^^es  Of  his  subjects; 
and  all  the  members,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  their  constituents, 
swore  aU^iance  to  him.* 

A  few  weeks  after  this  transaction,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less 
splendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial  etjually  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the 
crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  temtories  depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  world.  Of  all  these  vast  possessions,  he  reserved 
nothing  for  himself  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts 
of  beneficence  and  charity.f 

As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spain,  hoping  that  the  dryness 
of  the  air  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  in  tntt  country  might  mitigate  the 
violence  of  hie  disease,  which  had  been  much  increased  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air  and  the  rigour  of  ^e  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  extremely 
impatient  to  embam  for  that  kingdom,  and  to  disengage  himself  entirely 
from  business,  which  he  found  to  oe  impossible  while  he  remained  in  Brus- 
sels. But  his  physicians  remonstrated  so  strongly  against  his  venturing  to 
sea  at  that  cold  and  boisterous  season  of  the  year,  that  he  consented,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  put  off  his  voyage  for  some  months. 

By  yielding  to  tiieir  entreaties,  he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  lefl  the 
Low-Countries,  of  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  a  peace  with  France, 
which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  he 
might  have  the  merit,  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-establishing  that  tran- 
quillity in  Europe,  which  he  had  banished  out  of  it  almost  from  the  time 
tnat  he  had  assumed  the  administration  of  affairs.  Previous  to  hb  resi^na- 
tioQ,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  him  and  by  the  French  king, 
in  order  to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  conference  at  the 
Abbey  of  Vaucelles,  near  Cambray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  proposed 
for  terminating  hostilities  between  the  contending  monarchs,  by  a  long 
truce,  during  the  subsistence  of  which,  and  without  discussing  their  respec- 
tive claims,  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles, 
sensible  how  much  his  kingdoms  were  exhausted  by  the  expensive  and 
almost  continual  wars  in  wmch  his  ambition  had  en^affed  him,  and  eager 
to  gain  for  his  son  a  short  interval  of  peace,  that  he  might  establish  himself 
firmly  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  for  closing  with  the  overture,  thgt^h 

*  Godleveoi  Relatk>  Abdleattonif  Car.  V.  ap.  GoIdaaL  Polit,  Imper.  p.  377.    Strada  da  BeHo 
Balgl0Oflib.i.p.S. 

t  Tbe  emperor*!  ieaignati<m  la  aa  erent  not  only  (rf'fuch  importance,  bat  of  soeh  a  nature,  that  the 
pradw  date  of  it,  one  would  expect,  should  have  been  ascertained  by  hlaioriani  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  There  is,  however,  an  amaring  and  an  unaccountable  diverri^  aoMuig  them  with 
repaid  to  this  p<tot  All  agree,  that  the  deed  bv  which  Charles  transferred  to  his  son  his  dominions 
in  the  Netheriands,  bean  date  at  Brussels  the  ^th  of  October.  Sandoval  fixes  on  the  9Stb  of  Octo 
bar  as  the  day  on  which  the  coemony  of  resignation  happened,  and  he  was  present  at  the  transac- 
tion, voL  11.  p.  5QS.  Godlevens.  who  published  a  treatise  de  AbdicaUcme  Carott  V.  fixes  the  public 
eeremoBy,  as  weH  as  tbedate  or  the  instrumoit  of  resignation,  on  the  S5th.  Pcre  Barre,  Iknow  not 
onoa  what  authority,  fixes  it  on  the  S4tb  of  November,  Hist,  d*  Alem.  vlii.  976.  Herrera  agrees  with 
OodteveoB  in  his  account  of  this  matter,  tom.  1. 155.  as  likewise  does  PaUavlcbii,  whose  authority 
with  respect  to  dates,  and  every  thing  whoe  a  minute  accuracy  is  requisite,  is  of  great  weight,  Hist. 
Ub.  xvi.  |>.  168.  Historians  differ  no  kss  with  regard  to  the  day  on  wluch  Charles  resigned  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  his  son.  According  to  M.  de  Thou,  it  was  a  month  after  his  having  rescued  his  domi- 
nions in  the  Netheriands,  L  e.  about  the  91th  of  November,  Thuan.  Hb.  xvi.  p.  571.  According  to 
SandovaL  it  was  on  the  16th  of  January,  1556,  Sand.  iL  603.  Antonio  de  Vera  agrees  with  mm, 
Epiioine  del  Vida  del  Car.  V.  p.  110.  According  to  Pallavidnijto  was  on  the  ITih,  Pal.  lib.  xvi.  p. 
168.  and  with  him  Henera  agrees,  Vida  del  D.Fdipe^tom.i.  p.  S33.  ButFerreraaflxeiiitonUieflrtt 
d^of  January,  Hist.  Gener.  torn.  ix.  p.  371.  M.deBeaucairesuppo8estheresignatioo  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  10  have  been  executed  a  few  days  after  Uie  resignation  of  the  Netherhmds.  Com.  de  Reb. 
Oall.  p.  879.  It  is  remarkaUe,  that  in  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Vancelles,  though  Charles  had  made 
m&  all  his  dominions  to  his  son  some  weeks  previous  to  the  ccmcluskm  of  it  an  the  stipulations  are 
in  the  emperor's  name,  and  Philip  Is  only  suied  king  of  England  and  Naplos.  It  Is  certain  Philip 
was  not  prodahned  king  of  CastUe,  &c.  at  ValiadoHd  sooner  than  the  34th  of  March,  Sandor.  iL  p. 
606 ;  and  previous  to  that  ceremoi^,  he  did  not  choose,  it  should  «eon,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
any  of  his  Spanish  kingdoms,  or  to  perform  any  act  of  royal  Jurisdiction.  In  a  deed  annexed  to  iha 
treaty  of  truce,  dated  April  19,  he  assumes  the  Ude  of  king  of  Castile,  Ate  in  the  umal  style  or  tiM 
t^nish  monarchs  in  that  age.  CorpaOipL  torn.  iv.  Append,  p.  85. 
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manifes^jr  dishonoiirable  as  weD  as  disadvantageous ;  and  such  was  the 
respect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experience,  that  rniJip,  notwithstanding  his 
unwillingness  to  purchase  peace  by  such  concessions,  did  not  presume  to 
uige  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  father. 

rlemy  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about  ^ving  his  consent  to 
a  truce  on  such  conditious,  as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  together  with  the  impoitant 
conquests  which  he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier.  But  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  engagements  which  he  bad  come 
under  to  the  pope  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  constable  M(mtmo» 
renc^,  however,  represented  in  such  a  striking  light  the  imprudence  of 
sacrificing  the  true  mterests  of  his  kingdom  to  these  rash  oblij^tions,  and 
took  such  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  bad 
seduced  the  king  into  his  alliance  with  the  Caraffas,  that  Heniy,  who  was 
naturaUy  fluctuating  and  unsteady,  and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice 
last  given  him,  authorized  his  ambassadors  [5th  Feb.]  to  sien  a  treaty  of 
truce  with  the  emperor  for  five  years,  on  the  terms  which  nad  been  pro- 
mised. But  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  altogether  foigotten  his  alhf 
the  pope,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  be  highly  exasperated,  he,  in  order  to 
soothe  him,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly  included  in  the  truce.* 

The  count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blois,  and  the  admiral  Colkny  to  Bnis- 
sek,  the  former  to  be  present  when  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter  when 
the  emperor  and  his  son  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  observe  it.f 

When  an  account  of  the  conference  at  Vaucelles,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
truce  which  had  been  proposed  there,  were  first  carried  to  Rome,  it  gsre 
the  pope  no  manner  of  disquiet.  He  trusted  so  much  to  the  honour  ca  the 
French  monarch,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  Heniy  coold 
forget  so  soon,  or  violate  so  shameiiilly,  all  the  stipulations  in  his  league 
wim  him.  He  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  emperor's  wisdom,  that  he 
made  no  doubt  of  his  refusing  his  consent  to  a  truce,  on  such  unequal  tenns : 
and  on  both  these  accounts  be  confidently  pronounced  that  this,  like  many 
preceding  negotiations,  would  terminate  in  nothing.  But  later  and  more 
certain  intelli^nce  soon  convinced  him  that  no  reasoning  in  political  af&irs 
is  more  fallacious,  than,  because  an  event  is  improbable,  to  conclude  that  it 
will  not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  truce 
filled  Paul  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The  cardinal  of  Loirain  durst 
not  encounter  that  storm  of  indignation,  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should 
be  exposed  fh)m  the  haughty  pontifl^,  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed : 
but  departing  abruptl3r  from  Rome,  he  left  to  the  cardinal  Toumon  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  attempt!!^  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  They  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  perilous  situation  in  which  they  now  stood.  By  their 
eo^^ements  with  France,  which  were  no  longer  secret,  they  had  ni^y 
imtated  Philip.  They  dreaded  the  violence  of  his  implacable  temper.  Tfaie 
duke  of  Alva,  a  minister  fitted,  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity 
of  his  nature,  for  executing  all  Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  had  advanced  from 
Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to  assemble  troops  on  the  £rontiersof  the  eccle- 
siastical state :  while  they,  if  deserted  by  France,  must  not  onl^  relin<}UBh 
all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  to  which  their  ambition  aspired, 
but  remamed  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  without 
one  ally  to  protect  them  against  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  so  little 
able  to  contend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Paul  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  negotiation 

*  Mem.  de  Ribler,  ii.  030.    Corps  DIplom.  torn.  hr.  App.81. 

t  One  of  admiral  de  Culign  y'g  attendants,  who  wrote  the  cooit  of  France  an  account  of  what  bap- 
l;eiied  while  they  resided  at  Brunieb,  takes  notice,  as  an  instance  of  PhUip's  unpotttcneas,  that  he 
received  the  French  ambassador  in  an  apartment  hung  with  tapestry,  which  represented  the  bank 
uf  Pavia,  the  manner  in  which  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner,  his  voyaie  to  Spain,  with  all  tbw 
mortifying  circumstances  of  his  captivity  and  imprisonment  at  Btadiid.    Mem.  de  Kll^&er,  li.  9H. 
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afiid  intriguey  of  which  the  ^apal  court  knows  well  how  to  arail  itself  in 
order  to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  enemy  superior  in  power. 
He  affected  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce,  as  a  happy  en>edient  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  efiiision  of  Cmistian  blood.  He  expressed  his  wannest  wishes 
that  it  might  prore  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He  exhorted  the 
nval  princes  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportunity  of  setting  on  foot  a 
negotiation  for  that  purpose^  and  offered,  as  their  common  father,  to  be 
mediator  between  them.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  cardinal 
Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew  cardinal  Carafi^ 
to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  instructions  given  to  both  were  the  same ; 
that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two 
monarchs  to  accept  of  the  pope's  mediation,  that,  oy  means  of  it,  peace 
might  be  re-established,  ana  measures  might  be  taken  for  assembling  a 
general  council.  But  under  thb  specious  appearance  of  zeal  for  attaining 
objects  so  desirable  in  themselves,  and  so  becoming  his  sacred  character 
to  pursue,  Paul  concealed  veiy  different  intentions.  Carafi^  besides  his 
public  instructions,  received  a  private  commission  to  solicit  the  French 
king  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engagements  with 
the  holy  see;  and  he  was  empowered  to  spare  neither  entreaties,  nor 
promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  gain  that  point.  This,  both  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassy ;  while  the  other 
served  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  his  son*  The 
caurdinal,  accordingly,  setout  instantlyfor  Paris  [llth  March],  and  travelled 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  while  Kebiba  was  detained  some  weeks  at 
Rome ;  and  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  begin  his  journey,  he 
received  secret  orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  issue  of 
Carafi^'s  negotiation  might  be  known  before  he  might  reach  Brussels,  and 
according  to  that,  proper  directions  might  be  given  to  him  with  regard  to 
^e  tone  which  he  should  assume,  in  treating  with  the  emperor  and  his  son.* 
Cara£&  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  with  extraoroinaiy  pomp :  and 
having  presented  a  consecrated  sword  to  Hemy,  as  the  protector  on  whose 
aid  the  pope  relied  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought  him  not  to  disre- 
gard the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which 
he  save  him  in  his  defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  as  a  duty  of 
filisu  piety,  but  as  an  act  of  justice.  As  the  pope,  from  confidence  in  the 
assbtance  and  support  which  his  late  treaty  with  France  entitled  him  to 
expect,  had  taken  such  steps  as  had  irritated  the  king  of  Spain,  he  conjured 
Hemy  not  to  suffer  Paul  and  his  family  to  be  crushed  unaer  the  weight  of 
that  resentment  which  they  had  drawn  on  themselves  merely  by  their 
attachment  to  France.  Together  with  this  amiment  addressed  to  his 
gpenerosity,  he  employed  anomer  which  he  hopea  would  work  on  his  ambi- 
tion. He  affirmed  that  now  was  the  time,  when,  with  the  most  certain 
Srospect  of  success,  he  mi^ht  attack  Philip's  dominions  in  Italy ;  that  the 
9wer  of  the  veteran  Spamsh  bands  had  perished  in  the  wars  of  Hungary, 
'Germany,  and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  tne  emperor  had  left  his  son  an 
exhausted  treasury,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men ;  that  he  had  no  longer 
to  contend  with  the  abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of  Charles, 
but  with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  unpractised  in  com- 
mand, odious  to  many  of  the  Italian  States,  and  dreadea  by  all.  He  pro- 
mised that  the  pope,  who  had  already  levied  soldiers,  would  bring  a  consh* 
derable  army  into  the  field,  which,  when  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
French  troops,  might,  by  one  brisk  and  sudden  effort,  drive  the  Spaniards 
out  of  Naples,  and  add  to  the  crown  of  France  a  kingdom,  the  conquest  of 
which  had  been  the  great  object  of  all  his  predecessors  durii^  hall  a  cen- 
tuiT»  and  the  chief  motiye  ot  all  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 
July  31.]  Every  word  Carafia  spoke  made  a  deep  impression  on  Hemy; 

•  PaOaT.  Ub.  ziii.  p.  109.    Burnet  Hist,  of  Rcfonii.  U.  App.  900. 
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conscxKia  on  liie  one  hand,  that  the  pope  had  just  cause  \o  repnoedi  hiat 
with  having  Tiolated  the  laws  not  oi^  of  generosity  but  of  decency,  when 
he  renounced  his  league  with  him,  and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of  Vau- 
celles  ;  and  eager  on  me  other  hand,  not  oidy  to  distinguish  his  reign  br  » 
conquest  which  three  fonner  nKXiarchs  had  attempted  without  success,  out 
likewise  to  acquire  an  establishment  of  such  dignity  and  value  for  one  of 
his  sons.  Reverence,  however,  for  the  oath,  by  which  he  had  so  lately 
confirmed  the  trace  of  Vaucelles ;  the  extreme  old  a^  of  the  pope,  whose 
*  death  might  occasion  an  entire  revolution  in  the  pohtical  system  of  ItaJy ; 
together  with  the  representations  of  Montmorency,  who  repeated  aU  toe 
arguments  he  had  used  against  the  first  league  with  Paul,  and  pointed  out 
the  great  and  immediate  advantages  whichFrance  derived  from  the  truce ; 
kept  Hemy  for  some  time  in  suspense,  and  might  possibly  have  outweidb- 
ed  all  Carafia*s  arguments.  But  the  cardinal  was  not  such  a  novice  in  me 
arts  of  intrigue  and  negotiation,  as  not  to  have  expedients  reachr  for  re- 
moving or  surmounting  all  these  obstacles.  To  obviate  the  king  s  scruple 
with  regard  to  bis  oath,  he  produced  powers  from  the  pope,  to  absolve 
him  from  the  (^ligation  of  it.  By  way  of  security  agamst  any  daqeer 
which  he  might  apprehend  from  the  pope's  death,  he  engaged  that lus 
uncle  would  make  such  a  nomination  of  cardinals,  as  should  give  Henry 
tike  absolute  command  of  the  next  election,  and  enable  him  to  place  m 
the  papal  cbaina  person  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  constable's  opinion  and  influ- 
ence, he  employed  not  only  the  active  talents  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  but  the  addjness  of  the 
queen,  aided  by  the  more,  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  imfbrtu- 
nately  for  France,  co-operated  with  Catherine  in  this  point,  though  Ae 
took  pleasure,  on  almost  ever^r  c^er  occasion,  to  thwart  and  mort%^  Iver.  j 

They,  by  their  united  solicitations,  easily  swayed  the  kiiK,  who  leaned,  of  I 

his  own  accord,  to  that  side  towards  which  they  wished  him  to  incline.  ^ 

AH  Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances  were  disregarded ;  tiie  nuncio 
absolved  Hemy  from  hb  oath ;  and  he  signed  a  new  league  with  the 
pope,  which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war  both  in  Itafy  and  in  the 
Low-Countnes. 

As  Kx>n  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  tboe  was  a  fair 
prospect  of  succeeding  in  this  negotiation,  he  despatched  a  mesaniger 
after  the  nuncio  Rebiba  [-^ul^  31],  vnth  orders  to  return  to  Rome,  without 
proceeding  to  Brussels.  As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessaiy  to  preserve 
that  tone  of  moderation,  which  suited  the  character  of  a  mediator,  and 
which  he  had  afiected  to  assume,  or  to  put  any  fardier  restraint  upon  his 
resentment  against  Philip,  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  such 
yiolent  steps  as  rendered  a  rupture  unavoidable.  He  seized  and  impri- 
soned the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommunicated  the  Cobnnas ; 
and  having  deprived  Mark  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Paliano,  he  granted  that  dignity.  to&;ether  with  the  territory  annex- 
ed to  it,  to  his  nephew  the  count  of  Montorio.  He  ordered  a  Wal 
information  to  be  presented  in  the  consistory  of  cardinals  against  Phifipi 
setting  forth  that  he,  notwithstanding  the  fidelity  and  alleeiance  due  l^ 
him  to  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  not 
only  afforded  a  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  pope 
nad  excommunicated  and  declared  rebels,  but  had  furnished  them  with 
inns,  and  was  ready  in  coniunction  with  them,  to  invade  die  ecclesiastica] 
itate  in  a  hostile  manner ;  that  such  conduct  in  a  vassal  was  to  be  deemed 
h^ason  aeainst  his  lie^  lord,  the  punishment  of  which  was  the  forfeiture 
of  his  fiei.  Upon  this,  the  consbtorial  advocate  requested  the  pope  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  hearing  (^  it,  when 
iie  would  make  good  every  article  of  the  charge,  and  expect  from  his  jus- 
tice  that  sentence  which  the  heinousness  of  Philip's  crimes  merited. 
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Pauly  whose  pride  was  b^j  flattered  with  the  idea  ot  trying  and . ^ 

judgment  on  so  g^reat  a  kmgy  assented  to  his  request  [July  27 J,  and  as  if  it 
ibad  been  no  less  easy  to  execute  than  to  pronounce  such  a  sentence, 
declared  that  he  woula  consult  with  tlie  cardinals  concerning;  the  foimali- 
ties  requisite  m  oonductinsr  the  trial.* 

But  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  and  reserftment  to  drive  him  on  with 
such  heacUoiig;  irapetudsitj^  Philip  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on 
bis  part  He  had  heen  taught  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  who  had  the 
chai^  of  his  education,  a  pn^ound  veneration  for  the  holy  see.  This 
sentiment  which  had  been  early  infused,  ^w  up  with  him  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  took  full  possession  of  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  thought- 
ful, serious,  and  prone  to  superstition.  When  he  foresaw  a  rupture  with 
the  pope  approaching,  he  bad  such  violent  scruples  with  respect  to  the 
lawnilness  ot  takine  arms  against  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  Cnristians,  that  he  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  upon 
that  point  They,  with  the  usual  dezteri^  of  casuists  in  accommodating 
their  responses  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  direc- 
tion, assured  him  that,  after  employing  prayers  and  remonstrances  in  order 
to  bring  the  pope  to  reason,  he  haid  full  right,  both  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  defend  himself  when  attacked,  but  to  hefin 
hostilities,  if  that  were  jucfged  the  most  proper  expedient  for  preventing 
the  effects  of  Paul's  violence  and  injustice,  rhilip,  nevertheless,  continuea 
to  deliberate  and  delay,  considering  it  as  a  most  cruel  misfortune,  that  his 
administration  should  open  with  an  attack  on  a  person,  whose  sacred  func- 
tion and  character  he  so  highly  respected.! 

At  last  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  his  master's  scruples, 
had  continued  to  negotiate  long  after  he  should  have  begun  to  act,  finding 
Paul  inexorable,  and  that  every  overture  of  peace,  and  every  appearance 
of  hesitation  on  his  part,  increased  the  pontiff's  natural  arrogance,  took  the 
field  [Sept.  6]  and  entered  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  His  army  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers, 
and  commanded  chiefly  by  those  Roman  barons,  whom  Paul's  yidence 
had  driven  into  exile.  The  valour  of  the  troops,  together  with  the  ani- 
mosity of  their  leaders*  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel,  and  to  recover 
tiieir  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  numbers.  As  none  of  the  French 
forces  were  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon  became  master  of  the  Canipagna  Ro- 
mana ;  some  cities  bein^  surrendered  through  the  cowardice  of  the  garri- 
sons, which  consisted  of  raw  soldiers,  ill  disciplined,  and  worse  command- 
ed ;  the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by  the  inhabitants,  vdio  were  eager 
tQ  receive  back  tfaehr  ancient  masters.  Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed 
with  impiety  in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took  possession  of 
the  towns  which  capitated,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  to 
which,  or  to  the  pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  raul,  he  declared 
diat  he  would  immediately  restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  troops  made  excursions 
even  to  the  ^tes  of  Rome,  filled  that  city  with  consternation.  Paul, 
though  inflexible  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  to  give  way  so  far 
to  the  fears  and  solicitations  of  the  cardinals,  as  to  send  deputies  to  Alva  in 
<»der  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  pope  yielded  the  more  readily, 
as  he  was  sensible  of  a  double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  ftfom 
obtaining  that  point.  It  would  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  from  their 
present  terror,  and  would  afford  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  he 
expected  from  France.  Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  to  close  with  the  over- 
tu^,  both  as  he  knew  how  desirous  his  master  was  to  terminate  a  war, 
which  he  had  undertaken  with  reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much 
weakened  by  garrisoning  the  great  number  of  tovms  which  he  had  reduced, 
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ttflC  t  was  badlj  in  a  coodition  to  keep  the  6eld  wMfaout  fresb  ncniits. 
Atnioe  was  aocofdinglj  concluded  [Nov.  19],  first  forteii»aDdafi£rward8 
for  foftf  da js,  during  which,  yaiious  schemes  of  peace  were  pioposedt 
and  pemtnal  negotiations  were  canied  on»  but  witti  no  sincentj  on  the 
part  of  oie  jpope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  the 
reoeipC  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted  by  the  king  of  France,  the  aniral 
c£  cut  bo(^  of  French  troops,  together  with  the  expectation  of  otibers 
which  had  omm  theb  march,  rendered  him  moie  arrogant  (han  erer,  and 
bamwhed  aD  tboqghts  from  his  mind,  but  those  of  war  and  reveqge.* 


BOOK  XII< 


While  these  operationB  or  intrigues  kept  the  pope  and  PhOip  bisy 
and  attentive,  the  emperor  disentangled  hiniaelf  finallj  from  all  die  affiiirs 
of  this  world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat  He  had  hitbeito 
retained  the  Imperial  dienity,  not  from  any  unw^Uingness  to  relinquish  it, 
for,  after  haWng  resigneathe  r^  and  extensive  authori^  that  he  enjoyed 
in  bb  hereditary  dominions,  to  part  widi  the  limited  ana  often  ideal  juris- 
diction which  Mongs  to  an  elective  crown,  was  no  great  sacrifice.  His 
sole  motive  for  delay  was  to  gain  a  few  months,  for  making  one  tnaJ  more 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  £aivourite  scheme  in  behalf  of  nis  son.  At  the 
veiy  time  Charles  seemed  to  be  most  sensil^fe  of  the  vanity  of  woridly 
grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  quitting  it  not  only  with  indi£kr- 
ence,  but  with  contempt,  me  vast  schemes  of  ambition,  which  had  so  long 
occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind,  still  kept  possession  of  it.  He  could 
not  tnink  of  leavii^  his  son  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which  he  himself  had 
h^  among  the  princes  of  Europe.  As  he  had,  some  years  before,  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  Imperial  crown  to  Philip,  that  by  uniting 
it  to  the  kingdoms  qI[  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  the  hcMKeof  Bwgundy, 
he  migfat  put  it  in  his  power  to  prosecute,  with  a  better  proa>ect  of  suc- 
cess, Siose  great  plans,  which  his  own  infirmities  had  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don, he  was  still  unwilling  to  relinqui^  this  flattering  prcgect  as  chimerical 
or  unattainable. 

Notwithstandioe  the  repulse  which  he  had  formeriy  met  with  from  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  with  fire^  importunity ; 
and,  during  the  summer,  had  tried  eveij  art,  and  employed  eveiy  aigu- 
ment,  which  he  thought  could  induce  hun  to  quit  the  Imperial  tmooe  to 
Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the  investiture  of  some  province,  either  in  Italy, 
or  in  the  Low-Countries,  as  an  equivalenLf  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  so 
firm  and  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  he  bad  paid  no  regard  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  even  wnen  they  were  enforced  with  all  the 
weight  of  authority  which  accompanies  supreme  power,  received  the 
overture  that  now  came  from  him  in  the  situation  to  which  he  had 
descended,  with  greater  indifference,  and  would  hardly  deini  to  listen  to 
it  Charles,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity  in  having  imagined  that  he  m^t 
accomplish  that  now,  which  he  attempted  formerly  without  success,  desisted 
finally  from  hb  scheme.  He  then  resigned  the  government  of  the  empire, 
and  having  transferred  all  his  claims  of  obedience  and  allegiance  from  the 
Germanic  body,  to  his  brother  the  king  of  the  Romans,  he  executed  a  deed 
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to  that  effect  [Aug.  27],  with  sJl  the  foimalities  requkite  in  such  an  impOT* 
tant  transaction.  The  instrument  of  resignation  he  committed  to  WMuam 
prince  of  Orange^  and  empowered  him  to  lay  it  before  the  college  of 
ekctors.* 

Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  from  that  retreat  for  which  he 
languished.  The  preparations  for  his  voyage  having  heen  made  for  some 
time,  he  set  out  for  Zuitbmg  in  Zealand,  where  the  fleet  which  was  to 
convoy  him  had  orders  to  assemble.  In  his  way  thither  he  passed  through 
Ghen^  and  after  stopping  there  a  few  days,  to  indulge  that  tender  and 
pleasing  melancholy,  which  arises  in  the  mmd  of  every  man  in  the  decline 
of  life,  on  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewing  the  scenes  and 
objects  familiar  to  him  m  his  early  youth,  he  pursued  his  joiumey,  accon»- 

Sanied  by  his  son  Philip,  his  dai^hter  the  archdutchess,  his  sisters  the 
owager  queens  of  France  and  Hui^iy,  Maximilian  his  son-in-law,  and  a 
numerous  retinue  of  the  Flemish  nobuitjr.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dis- 
missed them,  with  marks  of  his  attention  or  regard,  and  taking  leave  of 
Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  who  embraced  his  son  for  the 
last  time,  he  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  under  convoy  of  a 
lai^e  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships.  He  declined  a  pressing 
invitation  firom  the  queen  of  England,  to  land  in  some  part  of  her  dominions 
in  order  to  refill  himself,  and  that  she  might  have  tne  comfort  of  seeiqg 
him  once  more.  ^  It  cannot  surely,"  said  ne,  ^be  agreeable  to  a  queen 
to  receive  a  visit  from  a  father-in-law,  who  is  now  nothing  more  than  a 
private  gentleman." 

His  voyage  was  pro^rous,  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo  in  Biscay  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  he  left  Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate 
on  the  nound ;  and  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  kissed 
the  earai,  and  said,  ^  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind."  From  Laredo  he 
pursued  his  journey  to  Bui]gos,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chair,  and  some- 
times in  a  horse  litter,  suffering  exquisite  pain  at  every  step,  and  advancing 
widi  the  greatest  difficulty.  Some  of  tne  Spanish  nobility  repaired  to 
Buigos,  in  Older  to  pay  court  to  him,  but  they  were  so  few  in  number,  attd 
their  attendance  was  so  negligent,  that  Charles  observed  it,  and  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  was  no  lon^r  a  monarch.  Accustomed  from  Us 
early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  officious  respect  with  which  those  who  pos- 
sess sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  had  received  it  with  the  credulity 
common  to  princes,  and  was  sensibly  mortified,  when  he  now  discovered, 
that  he  had  neen  indebted  to  his  rank  and  power  for  much  of  that  obse- 
quious regard  which  he  had  fondly  thought  was  paid  to  his  personal 
Qualities.  But  though  he  might  have  soon  teamed  to  view  with  unconcern 
the  levity  of  his  subjects,  or  to  have  despised  their  neglect,  he  was  more 
deeply  afflicted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  forgetting  already  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks 
at  Buncos,  before  he  paid  him  the  first  moiety  of  that  small  pension,  which 
was  afi  that  he  had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms.  As  without  this  sum, 
Charles  could  not  dismiss  his  domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services 
merited  or  his  generosity  had  destined  for  them,  he  could  not  help  express- 
ing both  surprise  and  dissatisfaction.!  At  last  the  money  was  paia,  and 
Charies  having  dismissed  a  great  number  of  his  domestics,  whose  attend- 
^ince  he  thought  would  be  superfluous  or  cumbersome  in  his  retirement,  he 
proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There  he  took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  his 
two  sisters,  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his  solitude, 
though  they  requested  him  with  tears,  not  only  tnat  they  might  have  the 
consolation  of  contributing  by  their  attendance  and  care  to  mitigate  or 
to  soothe  his  sufferings,  but  that  they  might  reap  instruction  and  benefit  by 
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jona^  wi(h  bim  Id  those  pitns  cKeudses  to  whidi  be  had  copwc  rated  tke 
vemaHider  of  his  dart. 

1557.]  From  Valladolid  be  contioued  hb  journey  to  Plaoentia  In  Esti^- 
madtinu  He  had  passed  through  this  place  a  great  roanjr  yean  befom, 
and  htTing  been  stnick  at  that  time  with  the  deliefatfid  situatkn  of  the 
monasteiy  of  St  Justus,  beloiKine  to  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  maogf 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  he  hacT then  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants, 
that  this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dioclesian  might  have  retired  with  pleasue. 
The  impression  had  remained  so  stroi^  on  his  mind,  that  he  pitched  upon 
it  as  the  place  of  his  own  retreat  It  was  seated  in  a  Tale  of  no  great 
extent,  watereMl  by  a  small  brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grounds, 
covered  with  lofty  trees;  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  tevor 
perature  of  die  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the  roost  beaMiful  and  delicaooi 
situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an 
architect  thither  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monasieiy,  for  his  accon- 
nidation;  hvX  he  gave  strict  oraers  that  the  style  of  the  building  should 
be  such  as  suited  his  present  station,  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It 
consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  ibur  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls ;  the  cdher  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  htmg  with 
brown  doth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  att  on 
a  level  with  the  ground ;  with  a  doot  on  one  side  ii^  a  garden,  of  which 
Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled  it  with  vanooB  plants, 
which  he  intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side 
they  communicated  with  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  in  which  he  was  to 
penonn  his  devotions.  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardiy  sufficient  for  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter 
[Feb.  t4,j  with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  buried  there,  in  solitude  and 
silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  all  those  vast  projects, 
which,  during  almost  half  a  centuiy,  bad  alamned  and  a^tated  Europe, 
filling  trery  Kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of  his  aims,  and  ne 
dreaH  of  being  subdued  by  his  power.* 

The  contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that  of  die  pope  at  this 
jvBcture  was  so  obvious,  that  it  stnick  even  the  most  careless  observ«rs; 
nor  was  the  cooqfMirison  which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  Paul.  The 
fonner^  a  conqueror,  born  to  reign,  long  accustomed  to  the  ^lendour  which 
accompanies  supreme  power,  ^id  to  those  busy  and  interestii^  scenes  in 
whidi  an  active  ambition  had  engaged  him,  quitted  the  worid  at  a  period  of 
lifo  not  frdr  advanced,  that  he  might  close  the  evening  of  his  days  in  traiw 
<{uillity,  and  secure  some  intervsu  for  sober  thought  and  serious  recoUec- 
two.  The  latter  a  priest,  who  had  passed  the  eariy  part  of  his  life  in  the 
shade  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  study  of  die  speculative  sciences,  who  was 
seemingly  so  detached  from  the  world,  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  for 
many  yeais  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who  was  not  raised  to  the 
papal  throne  until  be  had  reached  the  extremity  of  old  a^,  discovered  at 
once  all  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ambition,  and  fonooed  extensive 
schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  he  scrupled  not  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  discord,  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war,  in  every  comer  of 
Europe.  But  Paul,  regardless  of  the  opinion  or  censures  of  mankind, 
held  on  his  own  course  with  his  wonted  arrogance  and  violence.  These, 
although  they  seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rose  to  a  still 
greater  height,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guise  in  Italy. 

That  which  the  two  princes  of  Lorrain  foresaw  and  desired  had  hap- 
pened. The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army 
appointed  to  march  to  the  pope's  assistance.  It  consisted  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  the  best  troops  in  the  service  of  France.  So  high  was 
the  duke's  reputation,  and  such  the  general  expectation  of  beholdiqg  some 
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tztric^naiy  exertion  of  his  courage  and  abilities  in  a  war  into  which  be 
had  precipitated  his  countiy,  chiefly  with  the  design  of  obtaining  a  field 
where  he  might  displa^r  his  own  talents,  that  many  of  the  French  nobility 
who  had  no  command  in  the  troops  employed,  accompanied  him  as  volun- 
teers. This  arm^  passed  the  Alps  in  an  inclement  season,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome  without  any  opposition  iix>m  the  Spaniards,  who,  as  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  act  in  different  parts,  had  collected  all  their 
forces  in  one  oody  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  ^at 
kingdom. 

Emboldened  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  pope  let  loose  all  the 
fury  of  his  resentment  against  Philip,  which,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
violence  of  his  temper,  prudential  considerations  had  hitherto  obliged  him 
to  keep  under  some  restraint.  He  named  commissioners  [Feb.  12J,  whom 
he  empowered  to  pass  judgment  in  the  suit,  which  the  consistonal  advo- 
cate had  commenced  against  Philip,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  crown  of  Naples,  by  taking  arms  against  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  was 
a  vassal.  He  recalled  all  the  nuncios  [April  9]  residing  in  the  courts  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Philip,  or  any  of  their  allies.  This  was  levelled  chiefly 
against  cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate  in  the  court  of  England,  whose  great 
merit,  in  having  contributea  so  successfully  to  reconcile  that  kingdom  to 
the  chiuch  of  Kome^  together  with  tbe  expectation  of  farther  services, 
which  he  might  perform,  was  not  sufficient  to  screen  him  horn  the  resent- 
ment that  he  had  incurred  by  his  zealous  endeavours  to  establish  peace 
between  the  house  of  Austria  and  France.  He  commanded  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually  denounced  against  the  enemies  of  the 
chureh  onMaunday  Thursday,  whereby  he  inflicted  the  censure  of  excom- 
munication on  the  authors  of  the  late  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  territo- 
ries, whatever  their  rai^  or  dignity  m%ht  be  ;  and  in  consei^uence  of  this, 
the  usual  prayers  for  the  emperor  were  omitted  next  day  in  the  pope^s 
chapel.* 

But  while  the  pope  indulged  himself  in  those  wild  and  childish  sallies 
of  rage,  either  he  neglected,  or  found  that  it  exceeded  hb  power,  to  take 
such  measures  as  would  have  rendered  his  resentment  really  formidable, 
and  &tal  to  his  enemies.  For  when  the  duke  of  Guise  entered  Rome, 
where  be  was  received  with  a  triumphal  pomp,  which  would  have  been 
more  suitable  if  he  had  been  returning  ^er  having  terminated  the  war 
with  g^ory,  than  when  he  was  going  to  oegin  it  w'A  a  doubtful  chance  of 
success,  be  found  none  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  such  forwardness  as 
cardinal  Caraffii  had  promised,  or  he  had  expected.  The  papal  troops 
were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  stipulated ;  no  magazines  suffi- 
cient for  their  subsistence  were  formed;  nor  was  money  for  paying  them 
provided.  Tbe  Venetians,  ameably  to  that  cautious  maxim  which  the 
misfortunes  of  their  state  had  nrst  lea  them  to  adopt,  and  which  was  now 
become  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  policy,  declared  their  resolution 
to  preserve  an  exact  neutrali^,  without  taking  an3rpart  in  the  auarrels  of 
princes,  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.  The  othei  Italian  states 
were  either  openly  united  in  leafi^  with  Philip,  or  secretly  wished  suc- 
cess to  his  arms  against  a  pontif^^ whose  inconsiderate  ambition  had  ren- 
dered Italy  once  more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  duKe  of  Guise  perceived  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would 
devolve  on  the  French  troops  under  his  command ;  and  became  sensible, 
though  too  late,  how  imprudent  it  b  to  rely,  in  the  execution  of  great 
^enterprises,  ou  the  aid  of  Teeble  allies.  Pushed  on,  however,  by  the  pope's 
impatience  for  action,  as  well  as  by  his  own  desire  of  performing  some  part 
of  what  he  had  so  confidently  undertaken,  he  marched  towards  Naples 
[April  13],  and  began  his  operations.    But  the  success  of  these  fell  far 
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dioft  of  his  fonner  reputation,  of  what  the  woild  expected,  and  of  what  he 
himself  faadpioinised.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Civi- 
tella,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Neapolitan  Sootier.  But  the 
obstinacy  wifk  which  the  Spanish  goyeinor  defended  it,  baffled  all  the  im- 
petuous efSoitia  of  the  French  TakHir,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise,  after 
a  siege  of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  widi  disgrace.  He  endea- 
voured to  wipe  off  that  staun,  by  advancing  bddly  towards  the  duke  of 
AlTa*iB  camp,  and  o&ring  him  battle.  But  that  prudent  coramander,  sen- 
sible of  all  the  advantages  of  standine  on  the  defensive  before  an  invadinr 
eoemj,  declined  an  engagement,  and  kept  within  his  entrenchments ;  and 
adhermg  to  his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Castilian,  eluded,  with  great 
address,  all  the  duke  of  Guise's  strat^ms  to  draw  him  into  actioo.*  By 
this  time  sickness  bc^^  to  waste  the  ^enchaiTny ;  violent  dissenaiODS  had 
arisen  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  commander  of  the  jk^'s 
forces;  the  Spaniards  renewed  their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical 
state :  the  pope,  when  he  foimd,  instead  of  the  conquests  and  triumi^is 
whicn  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could  not  secure  his  own  territories 
fiom  depredation,  murmured,  complained,  and  be|;an  to  talk  of  peace. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last  degree  vndi  haviqg  acted  such 
an  inglorious  part,  not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce  hb  army, 
or  to  recall  bmi,  but  ur^ed  Paul  to  fulfil  his  engagements;  and  called  oo 
cardinal  Cara£^  sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats,  to 
make  eood  those  magnificent  promises,  from  a  rash  confidence  in  which  he 
had  advised  his  master  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  to  join  m 
le^nie  with  the  pope.t 

But  wbOe  the  French  affidrs  in  Italy  were  in  this  wretched  aituatioii,  an 
unexpected  event  happened  in  the  Low-Countries,  which  called  the  duke 
of  Guise  from  a  station  wherein  he  could  acquire  no  honour,  to  the  most 
dignified  and  important  charge  which  could  be  committed  to  a  subject 
As  soon  as  the  French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  violating  the  truce 
of  Vaucelles,  not  only  by  sending  an  army  into  Italy,  but  by  attemptJDg 
to  surprise  some  of  tne  firontier  towns  in  Flanders,  rhUip,  though  wulioe 
to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  determined  to  prosecute  tfa^  war  with  such 
spirit,  as  diould  make  his  enemies  sensible  mat  his  father  had  not  eired, 
when  he  ju(^^|^  him  to  be  so  capable  of  government,  that  he  had  given 
up  the  reins  mto  his  hands.  As  he  knew  that  Heniy  had  been  at  great 
expense  in  fitting  out  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  that  his  trea- 
suiy  was  hardly  able  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and  endless  demands  of  a 
distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the  Low-Countries  must, 
of  consequence,  prove  feeble,  and  oe  considered  only  as  secondary  to 
those  in  Italj.  For  that  reason,  he  prudendy  resolved  to  make  his  prin- 
cipal eflbrt  in  that  place  where  he  expectea  the  French  to  be  weakest, 
ami  to  bend  hb  chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a 
blow  most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  ihe  Low-Countries 
an  army  of  about  fiffy  thousand  men,  the  Flemings  serving  him  on  this 
occasion  with  that  active  zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeying 
the  first  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious  aiod  provi- 
dent, even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopes  of  success 
on  that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  eog^age  the  English  to  espouse 
his  quarrel ;  and  though  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  3iat  kii^om  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  th^  derived  from  it ;  though  he  knew  how  odious 
his  name  was  to  the  English,  and  how  averse  they  would  be  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  any  measure,  he  nevertheless  did  not  despair  of  accompushiflg 
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his  pomt    He  relied  on  the  affection  with  which  the  queen  doated  on 
him,  which  wa3  so  violent,  that  even  his  coldness  and  neglect  had  not 
extinguished  it;  he  knew  her  implicit  reverence  for  his  opinion,  and  her 
fond  desire  of  grati^ine  him  in  every  particular.    That  he  might  work  on 
these  with  greater  tacui^  and  more  certain  success,  he  set  out  for  En^^- 
land.    The  queen,  who,  during  her  husband's  absence,  had  laimiished  m 
perianal  d^ection,  resumed  uesh  si>irits  on  his  arrival ;  ana,  without 
payiqg  the  least  attention  either  to  die  interest  or  to  the  inclinations  of  her 
people,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.    In  vain  did  her  privy- 
council  remonstrate  against  the  imi>rudence  as  well  as  danger  of  involving 
the  nation  in  an  unnecessary  war ;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in  mind  of  the 
solemn  treaties  of  peace  subsisting  between  Eli^land  and  France,  which 
the  conduct  of  that  nation  had  afforded  her  no  pretext  to  violate.    Mar^r* 
MOthed  by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  oy  die  threats  which  his 
ascendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at  some  times  to  throw  out,  was  deaf 
to  every  thing  that  could  be  uiged  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments,  and 
insistea  widi  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
against  France.    T'he  council,  though  all  Philip's  address  and  Maiy's 
authority  were  empk>yed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  strugB^liitt^  loiWi 
yielded  at  last,  not  from  conviction,  but  merely  from  deference  lo  the  wm 
of  their  sovereign.    War  was  declared  against  France  [June  20],  the  only 
one  periiaps  against  that  kingdom  into  which  the  Ei^lish  ever  entered 
with  reluctance.    As  Bfaiy  knew  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  this  mea* 
sure,  she  durst  not  call  a  pariiament  in  order  to  raise  money  for  canyii^ 
on  the  war.    She  suppliea  this  want,  however*  by  a  stretch  of  royal  pre- 
rogative, not  unusual  m  that  age:  and  levied  laige  sums  on  her  subjects 
by  her  own  authority.    This  enabled  her  to  assemble  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  men  under  the  conduct  of  the  ean  of 
Pembroke  to  join  Philip's  army.* 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  militaiy  gloiy,  gave  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Emanuil  Philibert.  duke  of  Savoy,  ana  fixed  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Cambray,  tAt  he  rai^t  be  at  hand  to  receive  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  his  motioos,  and  to  aid  him  with  his  councils.  The  duke  opened 
the  campa^  with  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which  justified  Philip's 
dboice,  and  discovered  such  a  superiori^  o£.genhis  over  the  French  ^ne- 
rals,  as  almost  insured  success  in'nis  subsequent  operations.  He  appointed 
the  genera]  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a  jfiace  consideiably  distant  from 
the  country  which  he  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action  j  and  having  kept 
the  enemj  in  suspense  for  a  eood  time  with  regard  to  his  intentions,  he  at 
hsi  deceived  them  so  efiectually  by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  countei^ 
marches,  as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend  all  his  force 
against  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  would  attempt  to' penetrate  into 
the  kflogdom  on  that  side.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  drew  all 
their  strength  towards  that  quarten  and  reinforcing  the  garrisons  there,  left 
the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier  destitute  of  troops  sufficient  to 
defend  tfiem. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  feint  had  its  full 
eflfect,  turned  sudd^i^  to  the  in^ht,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into 
I^cardy,  and  sending  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  extremely  strong,  before 
him,  invested  St  Q^intin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  con- 
sidearable  streAg^  and  of  g^at  importance,  as  there  were  few  fortified 
cities  between  it  and  Paris.  The  fortificatk>ns,  however,  had  been  much 
n^eoted;  the  garrison,  weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards  Champagne, 
did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requisite  for  its  defence ;  and 
the  governor,  though  a  orave  officer,  was  neither  of  rank  nor  authority 
equal  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  besieged  by 
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such  a  formidable  army.  A  few  dajrs  must  have  put  the  duke  of  Saroy 
in  possessioD  of  the  town,  if  the  admiral  de  Coli£;ny,  who  thought  it  con- 
cemed  his  honour  to  attempt  saying  a  place  of  such  importance  to  his 
country,  and  which  lay  withm  his  jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Picudy,  had 
not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  it,  with  siidi  a 
body  of  men  as  he  could  collect  on  a  sudden.  This  resolution  he  executed 
with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  be  considered, 
with  no  contemptible  success ;  for  though  one  half  of  his  small  body  of 
troops  were  cut  off,  he,  with  the  other,  broke  through  the  enemT>  and 
entered  the  town.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  an  officer  of  such  hign  rank 
and  reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  order  to 
join  them,  iaspired  the  desponding  garrison  with  courage.  Eveiy  thing 
that  the  admiral's  great  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  war  could  sug- 
gest, for  annoying  loe  enemy,  or  defending  the  town,  was  attempted ;  ana 
Bie  citizens,  as  well  as  the  garrison,  seconding  his  seal  with  equal  ardour, 
seemed  to  be  determined  that  they  would  bold  out  to  the  last,  and  sacri- 
6ce  themselves  in  order  to  save  their  countiy.* 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  En^sh,  under  the  eari  of  Pembroke, 
joined  about  this  time,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  the  greatest  v^;our.  An 
army  so  numerous,  and  so  well  suppUed  with  every  thing  requisite,  carried 
on  its  approaches  with  great  advantage  a^nst  a  g^arrison  which  was  still 
so  feeble  that  it  durst  seldom  venture  to  disturb  or  retard  the  enemy's  ope- 
rations by  sallies.  The  admiral,  sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  and 
unable  to  avert  it,  acquainted  his  uncle  the  conBtaole  Montmorency,  who 
bad  the  command  of  the  French  army,  with  his  situation,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  a  method  by  which  he  might  throw  relief  into  the  town.  The  con- 
stable solicitous  to  save  a  town,  the  loss  of  which  would  open  a  passage  for 
the  enemy  nito  the  heart  of  France ;  and  eager  to  extricate  his  nephew  out 
of  that  perilous  situation,  in  which  zeal  for  the  public  had  ei^eed  him ; 
lesolveo,  though  aware  of  the  danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With 
this  view,  he  marched  from  La  Fere  towards  St.  Quuiln  at  the  head  of  hn 
array,  which  was  not  by  one  half  so  numerous  as  mat  of  the  enemy,  and 
having  given  the  command  of  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  Cd%i^s  brother 
Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  of  the  Frendi  inOuitiy,  he  ordered  him 
to  force  bis  way  into  the  town  by  that  avenue  which  the  admiral  had  re- 
presented as  most  practicable,  while  he  himself^  with  the  main  aimy, 
would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  all  their  attention  towards  that  quarter.  Dandelot 
executed  his  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  conduct.  [Aug.  10.]  He 
rushed  on  with  such  heaoQong  impetuo^,  that,  though  it  brdce  the  fet 
body  of  &e  enemy  which  stood  m  their  way,  it  threw  his  own  soldiers 
into  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  as  they  were  attacked  in  that  situation  fay 
fresh  troops  which  closed  in  upon  them  on  eveiy  side,  the  .greater  part  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot  with  about  Bwe  hundred  of  the  most 
adventurous  and  most  fortunate,  making  good  his  entrance  into  the  town. 

Meanwhile  the  constable,  in  executing  his  part  of  the  plan,  advanced  so 
near  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  as  renaered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with 
safety  in  the  face  of  an  enennr  so  mudi  simerior  m  number.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  instantly  neroeived  Montmorency^  error,  and  prepared,  widi  the 
pretence  of  mma  and  abilities  of  a  great  ^neral,  to  avau  himself  of  it. 
He  drew  up  his  amy  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and 
watching  the  moment  when  the  French  began  to  file  off  towards  La  Fere, 
he  detached  aU  his  cavalnr,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Egmont, 
to  &11  on  their  rean  while  ne  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  in&ntiy,  advanced 
to  sui^ort  him.  The  French  at  first  retired  in  perfect  older,  and  with  a 
good  counteaance;  but  when  they  saw  Egmont  draw  near  with  hn  formi- 
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dable  body  of  cayalry,  the  shock  of  which  they  were  conscious  that  they 
could  not  withstand,  the  prospect  of  imminent  danger,  added  to  distrust  of 
their  general,  whose  imprudence  every  soldier  now  perceived,  struck  them 
with  eeneral  consternation.  They  be^an  insen^bly  to  quicken  their  pace, 
and  those  in  the  rear  pressed  so  violently  on  such. as  were  before  tnem, 
that  in  a  short  time  their  march  resembled  a  fl^ht  rather  than  a  retreat. 
Egmont,  observing  their  confusion,  chained  them  with  the  greatest  fury^ 
and  in  a  moment  all  their  men  at  arms,  the  pride  and  stren^  of  the 
French  troops  in  that  age,  gave  way  and  fled  with,  precipitation.  The 
infantry,  however,  whom  the  constable,  by  his  presence  and  authority, 
kept  to  their  colours,  stiil  c<)ntmued  to  retreat  m  good  order,  until  toe 
enemy  brought  some  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon  their  centre,  which 
threw  them  into  such  confusion,  that  the  Flemi^  cavaliy,  renewing  their 
attack,  broke  in,  and  the  nyitvbecame  universal.  About  four  thousand  of 
the  French  fell  in  the  field,  and  amoi^  these  the  duke  of  Allien,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  together  with  sik  hundred  gentlemen.  The  constable,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  ihe  fortune  of  the  day  to  be  irretrievable,  rushed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  with  a  resolution  not  to  survive  the  calamity 
which  his  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  country ;  but  having  received 
a  dangerous  wound,  and  being  wasted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  sur- 
rounded ij  some  Flemish  officers,  to  whom  he  was  known,  who  protected 
him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  &nd  obliged  him  to  surrender. 
Besides  ihe  constable,  the  dukes  of  MontfemieT  and  Lon^eville,  the 
marechal  St.  Andre,  many  officers  of  distinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen, 
and  near  four  thousand  private  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners.  All  the 
colours  belonging  to  the  infantir,  all  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon, 
two  pieces  excepted,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victorious  array 
did  not  lose  above  fourscore  men.* 

This  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  than  the  ancient  victories  of  Crecy  and 
Agincourt,  gained  by  the  English  on  the  .same  frontier,  bore  aViear  rescni- 
blance  to  those  disastrous  events  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rout ;  in  the  ill- 
conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief ;  in  the  number  of  persons  of  note 
slain  or  taken;  and  in  the  small  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy.  It  filled 
France  wtti  equal  consternation.  Many  inhabitants  of  Pans,  with  the 
same  precipitancy  and  trepidation  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already  at 
their  gates,  quitted  the  ckv  and  retired  into  the  interior  provinces.  The 
king,  by  his  preseiMe  and  exhortations,  endeavoured  to  console  and  to 
animate  such  as  remained,  and  applyii^  himself  with  the  greatest  diligence 
to  repair  the  ruinous  fortifications  of  the  city,  prepared  to  defend  it  against 
the  attack  which  he  instantly  expected.  But  happily  for  France,  Philip's 
caution,  t(^ether  with  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  admiral  de  Colignv,  not 
only  saved  the  capital  from  tne  danger  to  wbi/ch  it  was  exposed,  but 
gained  the  nation  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  people  recovered  from 
me  terror  and  dejection  occasioned  by  a  blow  no  less  severe  than  unex- 
pected, and  Henry  had  leisure  to  take  measures  for  the  public  security, 
with  the  spirit  which  became  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  and  martial 
people. 

Pnilip,  immediately  aller  the  battle,  visited  the  camp  at  St.  Qphitin, 
where  be  was  received  with  all  the  exultation  of  military  trium{^ ;  and 
such  were  his  transports  of  joy  on  account  of  an  event  which  threw  %r 
much  lustre^n  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  they  softened  his  severe 
and  haughf^tbper  into  an  unusual  flow  of  courtesy.  When  the  duke  %\C 
Savoy  appmached,  and  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  caught  hin)  in 
his  arms,  and  embracins^  him  with  warmth,  "It  becomes  me,  'says  he, 
"  rather  to  kiss  your  hands,  which  have  gained  me  such  a  glorious  and 
almost  bloodless  victory." 
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As  soon  as  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations  on  Philip's  arrival  were 
orer,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  in  order  to  determine  now  they  might 
improYe  their  victoiy  to  the  best  adv'antage.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
seconded  by  several  ol  the  ablest  officers  formed  under  Charles  V.  insisted 
that  they  should  immediately  reljnquish  the  si^  of  St.  Q^intin,  the  re- 
duction of  which  was  now  an  obiect  below  their  attention,  and  advance 
directly  towards  Paris ;  that  as  there  were  neither  troops  to  oppose,  nor 
any  town  of  strength  to  retard  their  march,  they  might  reach  that  capital 
while  under  the  full  impression  of  the  astonishment  and  terror  occasioned 
by  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  take  possession '*of  it  without  resistance. 
But  Philip,  less  adventurous  or  more  prudent  than  his  generals,  preferred 
a  jnoderate  but  certain  advantage,  to  an  enteiprise  of  greater  splendour, 
but  of  more  doubtful  success.  He  represented  to  the  council  the  infinite 
resources  of  a  kingdom  so  powerful  as  Fr^pc^  ;  the  great  number  as  well 
as  martial  spirit  of  its  nobles ;  their  attachment  to  their  sovereig^n ;  the 
manifold  advantages  with  which  they-coold  carry  on  war  in  their  own 
territories ;  and  the  unavoidable  destruction  which  mflst  be  the  consequence 
of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's  country,  before  ihey  bad 
secured  such  a  communication  with  their  own  as  miffbt  render  a  retreat 
safe,  iC,  upon  any  disastrous  event,  that  measure  should  become  necessary. 
On  all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  and  his 
generals  acquiesced  the  more  r<*adily  in  his  opinion,  as  they  made  no  doubt 
of  being  masters  of  the  towrt  in  a  few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  con- 
sequence in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  tnat  they  might  easily  repair  it  by 
their  subseouent  activity.* 

The  weaKness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  small  number  of  the  garrison, 
which  could  no  longer  hope  either  for  reinforcement  or  relief,  seemed  to 
authorize  this  calculation  of  Philip's  generals.  But,  in  making  it,  they  did 
not  attend  sufficiently  to  the  character  of  admiral  de  Coligny,  who  com- 
manded in*thc  town.  A  courage  undismayed,  and  tranquil  amidst  the 
greatest  dangers,  an  invention  fruitful  in  resources,  a  genius  which  roused 
and  seemed  to  acquire  new  force  upon  eveiy  disaster,  a  talent  of  governing 
the  minds  of  men,  together  with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendant 
over  them  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  dist|^ful,  were 
qualities  which  Coligny  possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  general  of 
that  age.  These  qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  station  in  which 
he  was  now  placed :  and  as  he  knew  the  mfinite  importance  to  his  country 
of  every  hour  whicn  he  could  gain  at  this  juncture,  he  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  contriving  how  to  protract  the  siege,  and  to  detain  the  enemy 
from  attempting  any  enterprise  more  dangerous  to  France.  Such  were  the 
perseverance  and  still  with  which  he  conducted  the  defence,  and  such  the 
fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with  which  he  animated  the  garrison,  that 
though  the  Spaniards,  the  Flemings,  and  the  English,  carried  on  the  attack 
with  all  the  ardour  which  national  emi;lation  inspires,  he  held  out  the 
town  seventeen .  days.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  last  [Aug.  27],  on  the 
breach,  ovcrfjowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy. 

Henry  availed  himself,  with  the  utmost  activity,  of  the  interval  which 
the  admiral's  well-timed  obstinacy  had  afforded  him.  He  appointed  offi- 
cers to  collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army  ;  he  issued 
orders  for  levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  commanded 
t!ie  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to^ke  the  field, 
and  to  join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy ;  (rlbcalled  the 
o^reater  part  of  the  veteran  troops  which  served  under  the  marechal  Bris- 
sac  in  Piedmont ;  he  sent  courier  after  courier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  requir- 
ing him,  together  with  all  his  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  of 
tiieircoiuitry  ;  he  despatched  one  envoy  to  the  grand  seignior,  to  solicit  the 
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aflsistaiice  of  his  fleet,  and  die  loan  of  a  sum  of  money :  he  sent  another 
into  Scotland,  to.  incite  the  Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  Enflan<L  that,  by 
drawing  Mary's  attention  to  that  quarter,  he  might  prevent  ner  from  rein- 
forcing her  troops  which  served  under  Philip.  These  efforts  of  the  kin^ 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  city  of  Pans 
granted  him  a  free  gift  of  threfe  hundred  thousand  livres.  The  other  great 
towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the  capital,  and  contributed  in  proportion. 
Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged,  at  their  own  expense,  to  garrison 
and  defend  the  towns  which  lay  most  exposed  to  die  enemy.  Nor  was 
the  general  concern  for  the  public  confined  to  corporate  bodies  alone,  or  to 
those  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life,  but  diffusing  itself  among  persons  of 
every  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to  act  with  as  much  vigour 
as  it  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  had  deperaed 
soleljr  on  his  single  efforts.* 

Philip,  who  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  prudent  measures  taken  by  the 
French  monarch  for  the  securi^  of  bis  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  with 
which  his  subjects  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  perceived,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  be  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and 
that  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France.  He 
abandoned,  therefore,  without  much  reluctance,  a  scheme  which  was  too 
bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  cautious  temper ;  and 
employed  his  army,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  the  sieges 
of  Ham  and  Catelet.  Of  these,  he  soon  became  master ;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  two  such  petty  towns,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  St.  Qpintin, 
were  all  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from* one  of  the  most  decisive 
vjctories  gained  m  t£it  centuiy.  Philip  himself,  however,  continued  in 
high  exultation  on  account  of  bis  success;  and  as  all  his  passions  were 
tinned  with  superstition,  he,  in  memoiy  of  the  batde  of  St  C^iintin,  which 
had  been  fought  on  the  day  consecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  buOd  a 
church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint  and  martyr. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  in 
which  all  these  were  unitea^  at  the  Escurial  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated  the  vow,  directed  the 
buildkie'.  For  the  plan  of  the  work  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  grid- 
iron, which,  according  to  the  legendaiy  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of 
St.  Laurence's  martyrdom.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive 
schemes  in  which  his  restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip  continued  the 
building  with  such  perseverance  for  twenty-two  years,  ana  reserved  such 
huge  sums  for  this  monument  of  his  devotion  and  vanitjr,  that  the  monarchs 
of  Spain  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal  residence,  wnich^  though  not  the 
most  el^ant,  is  certainly  the  most  sumptuops  and  magnificent  of  any  in 
Europe.! 

The  first  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  die  French  had  received  at 
St.  Chiintin  was  carried  to  Home  by  the  courier  whom  Heniy  had  sent  to 
recaU  the  duke  of  Guise.  As  Paul,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  French 
auxiliaries,  had  hardly  been  able  to  check  die  pnx^ss  of  the  Spamsh 
arms,  he  foresaw  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  their  protection,  his 
territories  must  be  overrun  in  a  moment.  He  remonstrated,  therefore, 
with  the  g^atest  violence  against  the  departure  of  the  French  army,  re- 
proaching the  duke  of  Guise  for  his  ill  conduct,  which  had  broiM^ht  hhn 
mky  such  an  unhappy  situation ;  and  complaining  of  the  kin^  for  ^sertinr 
hhn  so  ungenerously  under  such  circumstances.  The  dule  of  Guise's 
orders,  however,  were  peremptoiy .  Paul,  inflexible  as  he  was,  found  it 
necessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  exigency  of  his  af^ra,  and 
to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Cosmo  di  Medicft,  in 
order  to  obtain  peace.    Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to  a  rup- 
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ture  «with  the  PODe^  and  wbo,  even  while  success  crowned  hk  aims, 
doubted  so  mucii  tne  justice  of  his  own  cause,  that  be  had  made  firequeot 
overtures  of  pacification,  listened  eagerljr  to  the  first  pnqposals  of  this  nature 
from  Paul,  and  discovered  such  mooeration  in  bis  demands,  as  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  prince  elated  with  victoiy. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the  cardinal  Cara£&  in  the 
name  of  his  uw^le,  met  at  Cavi,  and  both  being  equally  disposed  to  peace, 
the]r,  after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  on  tne  fol- 
lowing terms :  That  Paul  should  renounce  his  league  with  France,  and 
maintain  for  the  future  such  a  neutrality  as  became  the  common  father  of 
Christendom ;  That  Philip  should  instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the 
ecclesiastical  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  possession ;  That  the  cl^ms 
of  the  Carafifas  to  the  dutchv  of  Paliano,  and  other  demesnes  of  the  Colon* 
nas,  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  republic  of  Venice ;  That 
the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in  person  to  Rome,  and  ailer  asking  par- 
don of  Paul  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  master,  for  having  invaided 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  should  receive  the  pope's  absolution  finom 
that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  scrupulous  timidibr,  finished  an 
unprosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the  papal  see.  The  conqueror 
appeared  humble,  and  acknowledged  his  error ;  while  he  who  had  been 
vanquished  retain  d  his  usual  haiKbtiness,  and  was  treated  with  every 
mark  of  superiority.*  The  duke  (M  Alva,  in  terms  o[  the  treaty,  repair^ 
to  Rome,  and,  in  tne  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kissed  the  feet,  and  implored 
the  foii^veness  of  diat  veiy  person  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  Such  was  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
panal  character,  that  Alva,  though  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age, 
ana  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  familiaf  intercourse  with  princes, 
acknowledsped  that  when  he  approached  the  pope,  he  was  to  mucn  over- 
awed, that  bis  voice  failed,  and  his  presence  of  mind  ibiaook  him.t 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement  threatened  mighty 
revolutions,  was  brought  to  an  end  without  occasioning  any  alteration  in 
those  states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  produced  during  its 
progress  effects  of  considerable  consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italv.  As 
rhilip  was  extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  with  Paul  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain 
those  princes,  who,  by  joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  and  French  army, 
mig[ht  nave  prolon^d  the  war.  With  this  view,  he  entered  into  a  ne^ 
tiation  with  Octavio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  in  order  to  seduce  him 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  be  restored  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia, 
with  the  territory  depending  on  it,  which  Charles  V.  haa  seized  in  ttie 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ibrty-^ven,  had  kept  £rom  that  time 
in  his  possession,  and  had  transmitted,  together  with  his  other  dominioos, 
to  Philip. 

This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  Philip's  character  and  views  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagack)us  as  well  asprovi(knt  of  all  the  Italian 
princes,  that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplishing  hb  favourite  scheme  of 
adding  Sienna  and  its  tenitones  to  his  dominions  m  Tuscany.  As  his  suc- 
cess m  this  attempt  depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  with 
which  it  should  be  conducted,  he  employed  all  the  remiements  of  policy 
in  the  negotiation  which  he  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose.  He  began  with 
soliciting  Philip,  whose  treasury  be  knew  to  be  entirely  drained  by  the 
expense  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he  had  advanced  to 
the  emperor  during  the  siege  of  Sienna.  When  Philip  endeavoured  to 
elude  a  demand  which  he  was  unable  to  satis^,  Cosmo  aflfected  to  be  ex- 
tremely disquieted,  and  makiog  no  secret  oT  his  disgust,  instructed  his 
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ambassador  at  Roate  b 

be  the  effect  of  it.    TL 

dexterity,  that  Paul)  imagming  Coemo  to  be  entirety  aUeoaled  from  tbc 
Spanish  ioterest,  propwed  lo  hira  an  alliance  with  France  which  ^lould  ba 
cemented  b^  the  maniage  of  his  eldest  k>d  to  ope  of  Henry's  dai^ten. 
Conno  received  tbe  ovenure  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  and  with  so 
Qiany  ]  or  the  hig^  honour  of  wtyh  he  had  the 

pnspe  's  ministers,  but  tbe  French  envoy  at  Rontc, 

}alked  le  reserve,  of  the  accession  of  that  import- 

ant alt  decided.    The  account  of  tiiis  was  quickly 

'airieo  ^  who  foresaw  how  much  it  woula  alann 

nim,  ha  r  Ludovico  de  Toledo  into  the  Netherlands, 

that  he  erve  and  take  advantage  of  his  constenu- 

tion,  b<  which  it  made  should  in  any  degree  abate. 

Coraio  was  extrentely  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  inatrument  whom  he 
employed.  Toledo  waited,  with  patience,  until  he  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty, that  Philip  bad  received  such  intelligeiice  of  bis  uncle's  negotia- 
tions at  Rome,  as  must  have  filled  his  susptcioua  mind  with  fear  and 
jeakMOT;  and  tbencravinganaudience,berequiredpaymentof  ibemooey 
which  bad  been  borrowed  by  the  emperor,  in  the  moot  earnest  and  peremp- 
tonr  terms.  In  uiging  that  point,  be  artfully  threw  out  several  dark  hmti 
ana  ambiguoui  decluations,  coocetniog  the  extremities  to  which  Cosmo 
might  be  driven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as  well  as  by  other 
gnevances  of  which  be  had  8tx>d  reason  to  complain. 

Philip,  astoniibed  at  an  address  in  such  a  strain  from  a  pnoce  ao  far  his 
inferior  as  tbe  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  comparing  what  he  now  beard  with 
the  infoimation  which  he  had  received  from  ItalV,  immediately  ct»cluded 
that  Cosmo  had  ventured  to  assume  this  bola  and  unusuartone  on  tbe 
prospect  of  hit  union  with  Fiance.  In  Mder  to  prevent  the  pope  and 
Heniy  from  acquiring  an  ally,  who,  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation 
of  hb  dominiom,  wcwld  hare  added  both  reputation  and  strengUi  to  thair 
confederaqr,  he  oftred  to  grant  Cosmo  tbe  investiture  of  Sienna,  if  be 
would  consent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  tbe  sums  due  bi  him, 
and  eng^e  to  furnish  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  E^ilip's 
territories  in  (taly,  against  an^  power  who  should  attack  them.  As  soon 
u  Cosmo  had  bro|«bt  Philip  to  make  this  coocession,  which  was  the 
object  of  all  his  artinces  and  intrigues,  he  did  not  protract  the  n^otiation 
by  any  unnecessary  delar,  or  any  excess  of  refinement,  but  ckieed  eagerly 
with  the  proiKsal.'and  Philip,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  bis  ablest 
couDsellois,  signed  a  treaty  with  him  to  that  efecl.* 

As  no  prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  his  rights  than  Philip,  i«'  less 
willing  to  relinquish  any  territory  which  he  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever 
be  held  it,  these  uimsual  concessions  to  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuacai^, 
by  which  he  wanton^  gave  up  countries,  in  acquiring  or  defendir^  which 
he  father  ha4  emplm'ed  many  years,  and  wasted  much  blood  and  treasure^  ' 
cannot  beAccountea  for  from  any  motive,  but  his  superstitious  desire  of 
extricatingbimself  out  of  tbe  war  which  be  had  been  forced  to  wage  against 
the  pope.  By  these  treaties,  however,  the  balance  of  power  among  tbe 
Italian  states  was  poised  with  greater  equally,  and  rendered  less  vanable 
than  it  had  been  smce  it  received  the  fint  violent  shock  frorn  tbe  invasion 
of  Charies  VIII.  of  France.  From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  tbe  great 
theatre,  on  which  the  nuHiarcbs  of  Spain,  France,  a^d  (jermanv,  contended 
fbrpowerorforfame.  Their  dissensions  and  hostiliti^  thougn  asfrequent 
and  vicdent  as  ever,  being  excited  by  new  objects,  stained  other  icgion*  of 
Europe  with  blooo,  and  rendered  them  miserable,  in  their  turn,  by  tfao 
devastations  of  war. 

*  Tbvu.  Ik.  miL  OH.    Htmn,  L  W.  m.    FkUaT.llt.Klit.aa. 
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The  duke  of  Guise  left  Rome  on  the  same  day  [Sept  29]  that  his  adrer 
saiy  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating  submiasion  to  the  pc^.  He  was 
received  in  France  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  kingdom.  His  late  ill  suc- 
cess in  Italy  seemed  to  be  foigotten,  while  his  former  services,  paiticulaily 
his  defence  c^  Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  praise ;  and  he  was 
welcomed  in  eveiy  city  tbroueh  which  he  pa^ed,  as  the  restorer  of  public 
security,  whoy  after  having  setbounds  by  his  conduct  and  valour  to  the  vie 
toiious  arms  of  Cluuies  VT,  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his  counti^,  to  check 
the  formidable  progress  of  PhUip's  power.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  Heniy  was  no  less  cordial  and  honourable.  New  titles  were 
invented,  and  new  dignities  created^  in  order  to  distinguish  hinu  He  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  in  chief  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom, 
with  a  jurisdiction  almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  thatwluda  was 
possessed  by  the  king  himself.  Thus,  through  the  sinjgular  felicity  which 
attended  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  miscarria^  of  theur  own  schemes  con- 
tributed to  aggrandize  them.  The  calamities  of  his  countiy  and  the  iU 
conduct  of  his  rival  the  constaUe,  exalted  the  duke  of  GKuse  to  a  height  of 
dignity  and  power,  which  be  could  not  have  eipected  to  attain  by  the.most 
fortunate  and  most -complete  success  of  his  own  ambitious  prefects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suitable  to  the  high 
expectations  of  his  countiymen,  and  that  he  might  justi^  the  extraordinanr 
confidence  which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  ordered  all  the  troops,  vHiica 
could  be  got  together,  to  assemble  at  Compeigne.  Though  the  winter  was 
well  advanced,  and  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at 
their  head  and  took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  zeal  of  his  sub- 
jects, so  many  soldiera  had  been  raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  consider- 
able reinforcements  had  been  drawn  from  Qefmsoay  and  Switzerland,  as 
formed  an  armjr  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Philip, 
alarmed  at  seeing  it  put  in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  b^an  to 
tremble  for  his  new  conquests,  particularljr  St.  Qpintin,  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  hitherto  but  impeifectly  repaired. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important  enterprise ;  and  after 
amusing  the  enemy  with  threatening  successively  different  towns  on  the 
finontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  invested  Calais 
with  his  whole  army  [Jan.  1, 1558].  Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  £ng^ 
lish  under  Edward  III.  and  was  the  firuit  of  tiiat  monarch's  glorious  victory 
at  Crecy.  Bein^  the  only  place  that  they  retain^  of  their  ancient  and 
extensive  territories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them,  at  all  times,  an 
eas^r  and  secure  passage  into  the  heart  of  that  kii^om,  their  keeping  pos- 
session of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much  as  it  mortified  tiie 
vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was  naturally  so  strong,  and  its  for^ca- 
tions  deemed  so  impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of  France,  how  adventurous 
soever,  had  been  boldenouf^  to  attack  it  Even  when  the  domestic 
strength  of  England  was  broken  and  exhausted  by  theMoody  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  its  attention  entire^  diverted  firom 
foreign  objects.  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unthreatedM.  Maiy 
and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics,  unacquainted  with  mili- 
tary a£yrs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was  turned  towards  extirpatiQg 
heresy  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only  neglected  to  take  any  precautions 
for  tlie  safety  of  this  important  place,  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  strength  was  aJone  sufficient  for  its  security.  Full  of  this  opinion, 
they  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  continue  a  practice  which 
the  low  state  of  the  queen's  finances  had  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  As 
the  countiy  adjacent  to  Calab  was  overflowed  during  the  winter,  and  the 
marshes  around  it  became  impassable,  except  by  one  avenue,  which  the 
forts  of  St.  A^tba  and  Ne  wnham-bridge  commanded,  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  English  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  towards  the  end 
of  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the  spring.    In  vain  did  Lord  Wentworth, 
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the  go^enx>f  of  Calais,  remonstrate  against  this  ill-tinved  parsimony,  and 
represent  the  possibility  of  his  being"  attacked  suddenly ,  while  he  had  not 
troops  sufficient  to  man  the  ^diks.  The  privy-council  treated  these  remon- 
strances with  scorn,  as  if  they  had  flowed  from  the  timidi^.or  the  rapa- 
ciousnessof  the  g[ovemor ;  ana  some  of  them,  with  that  confidence  which  is 
the  comp^oo  oT  ignorance,  boasted  that  they  would  defend  Calais  with 
their  white  rods  against  any  enemy  who  should  approach  it  iufing  winter.* 
In  vain  did  Philip,  who  had  passed  through  Calais  as  he  returned  from 
Ek^land  to  the  Netherlands,  warn  the  queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed :  ^nd  acquainting  her  with  what  was  necessaiy  for  its  security,  in 
vam  did  ne  offe\  to  reinforce  the  garrison  during  winter  with  a  detachment 
of  his  -own  troops.  Maiy's  counsellors,  though  obsequious  to  her  in  all 
points  wherein  religion  was  concerned,  distrusted,  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  everjr  proposition  Uiat  came  from  her  husband ;  and  sus- 
pecting this  to  be  an  artince  of  Philip's  in  order  to  gain  the  conmiand  of  the 
town,  they  neglected  his  intelligence,  declined  his  ofier,  and  led  Calais  with 
less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  garrison  requisite  for  its  defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  venture  on  an 
enterprise,  that  surprised  his  own  countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As 
he  knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  such 
rapidity  as  would  aflbrd  the  En8[lish  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the 
town  by  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  interruption  by  kmd, 
he  pushed  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vkjour  little  known  in  carrying  on 
sieges  during  that  age.  He  drove  the  English  from  fort  St.  Agatha,  at 
the  first  assault.  He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham-bridge 
after  defending  it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castle  which  commanderd 
the  harbour  by  storm ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  appeared  before 
Calais,  compelled  the  governor, to  surrender,  as  his  feeble  j^arrison,  which 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  siistain- 
ingso  many  attacks,  and  defending  such  extensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English  time  to  recover  from 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  this  blow,  immedia\ely  invested  Guisnes,  the 
garrison  of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself  with  less  vigour, 
and  afler  standing  one  brisk  assault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  casUe  of 
Hames  was  abaiKbned  by  the  troops  posted  there,  without  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of  winter^  and  at  a  time  when  the 
fatal  battle  of  St.  Qpintin  had  so  depressed  the  sai^uine  spirit  of  the  French, 
that  their  utmost  aim  was  to  protect  their  own  countiy,  without  dreaming 
of  makii^  conquests  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove 
the  English  out  of  Calais,  after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  deprived  them  of  every  foot  of  land  in  a  kingdom,  ^vhere  their  domi- 
nions had  been  once  very  extensive.  This  exploit,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  gave  a  hi^h  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set 
the  duke  of  Giiise,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  far  above  all  the  generals 
ot  the  age.  They  celebrated  his  conquests  with  immoderate  transports  of 
joy ;  whne  the  English  gave  vent  to  all  the  passions  which  animate  a  high- 
spirited  people,  wnen  any  great  national  calamity  is  manifestly  owing  to  th^ 
ill  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Mary  and  her  ministers,  formerly  odious,  were 
now  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  All  the  terrors  of  her  severe  and  arbitrary 
administration  could  not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats 
against  those,  who,  having  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein 
it  was  noways  interested,  had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brought 
irreparable  distress  on  their  country,  and  lost  the  most  valuable  possession 
belonging  to  the  English  crown. 

The  king  of  France  imitated  the  conduct  of  its  former  conqueror,  Edward 

«  carte,  iii.  345. 
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III.,  wi^  regard  to  Calais.  He  commanded  all  the'  English  inbabitaots  to 
quit  the  town,  and  givipg  their  houses  to  his  own  subiecte,  wliomhe  alluied 
to  settle  there  by  granting  them  various  imflM^ities,  he  left  a  numerous  gar- 
rison, under  an  experienced  governor,  for  their  defence.  After  this,  his 
victorious  army  was  conducted  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  and  the  usual 
inaction  of  v^inter  returned. 

During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assembled  the  college  of 
electors  at  Frankfort  [Feb.  24],  in  order  to  la^r  before  them  the  instrument 
wherfeby  Charles  V.  had  resigned  the  Imperial  crown,  and  traiKferred  it 
to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  delayed  on  account  of  some  difficulties  which 
had  occurred  concerning  the  formalities  requisite  in  supplyii^  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  an  event,  to  which  there  was  no  paraUel  in  the  annals  of  the 
empire.  Tliese  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  executed 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Charles ;  the  electors 
accepted  of  his  resignation ;  declared  Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor ;  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  ensigns  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 

But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Ousman  his  chancellor  to  acquaint  the 
pope  with  this  transaction,  t6  testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see, 
and  to  signify  that,  according  to  form,  he  would  soon  despatch  an  ambas- 
sador extraordinaiy  to  treat' with  his  holiness  concerning  his  coronation; 
Paul,  whom  neither  experience  nor  disappointments  could  teach  to  bring 
down  his  lofVy  ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standard 
as  suited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  declared  all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregiilar  and  invalid. 
He  contended  that  the  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  intrusted  with 
the  keys  both  of  spiritual  and  of  civil  government ;  that  (rom  him  the  Impe- 
rial jurisdiction  was  derived ;  that  though  his  predecessors  had  authorized 
the  electors  to  choose  an  emperor  whom  the  holy  see  confirmed,  this  privi- 
lege was  confined  to  those  cases  when  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  death  ; 
that  the  instrument  of  Charles's  resignation  had  been  presented  in  an  im- 
proper court,  as  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  reject  dr  to  accept  of  it, 
and  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne ;  that  setting  aside  all 
these  objections,  Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under  two  defects  which 
alone  were  sufficient  to  render  it  void,  for  the  protestant  electors  had  l)ern 
admitted  to  vote,  though,  by  their  apostacy  from  the  catholic  faith,  they  had 
forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of  the  electoral  office ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand, by  ratifyinjT  the  concessions  of  several  diets,  in  favour  of  heretics,  had 
rendered  himseli  unworthy  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  which  was  instituted 
for  the  protection,  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  church.  But  after  thun«ler- 
ing  out  these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
descension, that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce  all  title  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  founded  on  the  election  at  Frankfort,  make  professions  of  repentance 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  supplicate  him,  with  due  humility,  to  confirm 
Charles's  resignation,  as  well  as  his  own  assumption  to  the  empire,  he  might 
expect  eveiy  mark  of  favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  and  goodness. 
Gusman,  though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficulties  m  his  negotiation 
with  the  pope,  little  expected  that  he  would  have  revived  those  antiquated 
and  wild  pretensions,  which  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  knew 
in  what  tone  he  ought  to  reply.  He  prudently  declined  entering  mto  any 
controversy  concemir^  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  papal  iurisdiction,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  political  considerations,  which  should  determine  the 
pope  to  recognfse  an  emperor  already  in  possession,  he  endeavoured  to 
place  them  in  such  a  lignt,  as  he  imagined  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike 
Paul,  if  he  were  not  altogether  blind  to  his  own  interest.  Philip  seconded 
Ciisman's  aiguments  with  great  earnestness,  by  an  ambassador  w^hom  he 
sont  to  Rome  on  purpose,  and  besought  the  pope  to  desist  from  claims  so 
unseasonable,  as  might  not  only  irritate  and  alarm  Ferdinand  ancl  the  princes 
olUio  empire,  bu*.  Turnish  the  cnemios  of  the  holy  sre  with  a  new  reason 
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for  representing  its  lurisdiction  as  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  princes, 
and  subyersiTe  of  aU  civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who  deemed  it  a  crime  to 
attend  to  anjr  consideration  suggested  by  human  prudence  or  policy,  when 
he  thought  mmself  called  upon  to  assert  the  prerogatives  of  me  papal  see, 
remained  inflexible :  and  during  his  pontificate,  Ferdinand  was  not  acknow- 
ledged as  emperor  b^  the  court  of  Rome.^ 

While  Heni^  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, he  received  accounts  oif  the  issue  of  his  negotiations  in  Sa>t]and. 
Loi^  experience  having  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  imprudence  of  involving 
their  countiy  in  cveiy  quarrel  between  France  and  England,  neither  the 
solicitations  of  the  French  ambassador,  nor  the  address  and  authority  of  the 
queen  regent,  could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  against  a  kingdom  with 
which  they  were  at  peace.  On  this  occasion,  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility, 
and  of  a  turbulent  people  was  restrained  by  re&^ard  for  the  public  interest  and 
tranquillity,  which  in  former  deliberations  of  this  kind  bad  been  seldom 
attended  to  by  a  nation  always  prone  to  rush  into  every  newnvar.  But 
though  the  Scots  adhered  with  steadiness  to  their  pacific  system,  thesr  were 
extremely  ready  to  gratify  the  French  king  in  another  particular  which  be 
hadffiven  in  charge  to  his  ambassador. 

The  youne  queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced  to  the  dauphin  in  the  ;^ear 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fcHty-eight,  and  having  been  educated  since 
that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she  had  g^wn  up  to  be  the  most  amiable, 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  tiiat  age.  Heniy  demanded 
the  consent  of  her  subjects  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  a  psuiia- 
ment,  which  was  held  for  that  purpose,  appointed  eight  commissioners  to 
rei»esent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at  that  solemnity,  with  power  to 
sign  such  deeds  as  might  be  requisite  before  it  was  concluded.  In  settling 
i&  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took  every  precaution  that  prudence 
could  dictate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
country ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to  secure  to  the,  dauphin  the  con- 
duct of  affiiirs  during  the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  on 
the  event  of  her  demise.  [April  14.J  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  suitable  to  the  diznity  ot  the  parties,  and  the  magnificence  of  a  court 
at  that  time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.f  Thus  Henry,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  had  the  jgloiy  of  recovering  an  important  possession  whidi 
had  anciently  belongedto  the  crown  of  France,  and  of  adding  to  it  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  kingdom.  By  this  event,  too,  tiie  duke  of  Guise 
acquired  new  consideration  and  importance ;  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to 
the  apparent  heir  of  the  crown,  raising  him  so  far  above  the  condition  of 
other  subjects,  tiiat  the  credit  which  he  had  gained  hj^  his  great  actions, 
seemed  tnereby  to  be  rendered  no  less  permanent  than  it  was  extensive. 

When  the  campaign  opened  soon  aAer  the  dauphin's  marriage,  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited 
powers  as  formeriy.  Henry  had  received  such  liberal  supplies  fipom  his 
subjects,  that  the  troops  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well 
appointed ;  while  Philip,  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  pro- 
ceaing  year,  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during  the 
winter,  {hat  he  could  not  bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of  making 
head  against  the  enemy.  Tl^  duke  of  Gutse  did  not  lose  the  favourable 
(ppcHtunity  which  his  superiority  afibrded  him.  He  invested  Tbionville  in 
the  dutchy  of  Luxembuig,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  of  great  importance  to  France  by  its  neighbourhood  to 
Metz ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  valour  with  which  it  was 
defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  [June  22]  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks.} 

But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was  expected  would  lead  to 
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other  cooquestSy  was  moie  than  counterbalanced  by  sm  erenf  wfaidi  hap- 
peaed  in  another  part  of  the  Low-Countries.  The  marechal  de  Termes, 
{[overnor  of  Calais,  having  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  oppositioDy 
myested  Dunkiik  with  an  armjr  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  took  it  by 
storm  on  the  &^  day  of  the  siege.  Hence  he  advanced  towards  Nieu- 
port,  which  must  have  soon  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  the  approach  of  the 
count  of  Eemont  with  a  superior  army  had  not  made  it  pnident  to  retreat 
The  Frendi  trooi>s  were  so  much  encumbered  with  the  oooty  which  they 
had  got  at  Dunkiik,  or  by  ravafirin^  the  open  country,  that  they  moved 
slowfy;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left  his  heavy  baggage  and  artillery  behind 
faim«  marched  with  such  rapidity,  tiiat  he  came  up  with  diem  near  Grave- 
lines,  and  attacked  them  with  me  utmost  imi>etuo6ity.  De  Termes,  who 
had  the  choice  of  the  ground,  having  posted  his  troops  to  advantage  in  the 
ang^e  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  die  sea,  received  nim  with 
great  firmness.  Victory  remained  for  some  time  in  su^)eose,  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable  aestniction  that  must 
follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's  country,  counterbalanced  the  superior 
number  of  the  Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  pru- 
dence doNBS  not  extend,  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A 
squadron  of  Englidi  ships  of  war,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coast,  being 
dravni  by  the  noise  o(  the  firing  towards  the  place  ofeng^tgement,  entered 
the  river  Aa,  and  turning  its  great  guns  against  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
with  such  effect,  as  immediately  broke  diat  bod^,  and  spread  terror  and 
confusion  through  the  whole  army.  The  Fkmiqgs,  to  whom  assistance, 
so  unexpected,  and  so  seasonable,  gave  hesh  spirit,  redoubled  their  efibrts* 
that  diey  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  fortune  had  presented  them, 
or  give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  mm  their  oonstematioa,  and  the  rout  of 
the  French  soon  became  universal.  Near  two  tnousand  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  a  greater  number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  revenge 
tor  the  cruelty  with  which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  pursnied  Ae 
fugitives,  ana  massacred  them  without  mercy ;  the  rest  were  taken  pri- 
soners, together  with  De  Termes  their  gen^,  and  many  officers  of 
distinction.* 

This  sinial  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  Egmont  was  afterwards  so  ill 
requited  by  Philip,  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other 
sdiemes,  and  to  hasten  towards  the  fiontier  of  Picardy,  that  he  might  oppose 
the  proeress  of  the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  however, 
reflected  new  lustre,  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  tinned  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  wlxise  arms  victoiy  always 
attended,  and  in  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  they  could  con- 
fide in  every  danger.  Henry  reinfcnred  the  duke  of  Guise's  army  with 
so  many  troqps  drawn  from  tlie  adjacent  garrisons,  that  it  soon  amounted  to 
forty  thousaiia  men.  That  of  the  enemy,  after  the.  j  unction  of  Egmont  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number.  They  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another ;  and  eadi  monarch  having 
joined  his  respective  ann^r,  it  was  expected,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  good 
and  bad  success  during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  t^ittle 
would  at  last  determine,  which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the  ascendant  for 
the  future,  and  eive  law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  had  it  in  their 
IK>wer,  neither  of  them  discovered  any  inclination  to  bring  the  determina- 
tion of  such  an  important  point  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  issue  of  a 
single  battle.  The  fatal  eng^agements  at  St  Qjointin  and  Gravelines  were 
too  recent  to  be  so  soon  forgotten,  and  the  prospect  of  encountering  the  same 
troops,  commanded  by  the  same  ^enerak  who  had  twice  triumphed  over 
his  arms,  inspired  Henry  with  a  degree  of  caution  which  was  not  common 
to  him.    Fhuip,  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold  operations  in  war,  naturally 
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lemed  to  cautious  measures^  and  was  not  di^Kised.  to  hazard  aoy 
against  a  general  so  fortunate  and  successful  as  the  duke  of  Guise, 
monarchsy  as  if  by  agreement^  stood  on  the  defensiye^  and  fortifying  their 
camps  carefully,  ayoided  every  skirmish  or  rencounter  that  might  bnng  on 
a  general  engagement. 

While  the  armies  continued  in  thb  inaction,  peace  began  to  be  men- 
tioned in  each  camp,  and  both  Hennr  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination 
to  listen  to  any  overture  that  tended,  to  re-establish  it.  The  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Spain  had  been  engaged  durim^  half  a  century  in  almost  con- 
tinual wars,  carried  on  at  great  expense,  and  productive  of  no  considerable 
advantajg;e  to  either.  Euiausted  by  extraordinary  and  unceasing  efforts, 
which  Si  exceeded  those  to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  been  accus- 
tomed before  the  rivalship  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both 
nations  longed  so  much  for  an  interval  of  repose,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
strength,  that  their  sovereigns  drew  from  them  with  difficulty  the  supplies 
necessary  for  carrying  on  hostilities.  The  private  inclinations  of  both  the 
kings  concurred  with  those  of  their  people.  Philip  was  prompted  to  wish 
for  peace  by  his  fond  desire  of  returning  to  Spain.  Accustomed  from  bis 
infancy  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  countiy,  he  was.  attached  to  it 
with  such  extreme  predilection,  that  he  never  felt  himself  at  ease  in  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions.  But  as  he  could  not  quit  the  Low-Countries, 
either  with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  during 
the  continuance  of  war,  the  prospect  of  a  pacification  which  would  put  it 
in  his  power  to  execute  his  favourite  scheme,  was  hkhly  acceptable. 
Henry  was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  from  the  burden  ana  occu- 
pations of  war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  turn  all  his  attention,  and 
bend  the  whole  force  of  his  government,  towards  suppressing  the  oi)inions 
of  the  reformers,  which  were  spreading  with  such  rapidity  in  Paris  and 
other  fte^i  towns  of  France,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable  to  the 
established  church. 

Besides  these  p»ublic  and  avowed  considerations,  arising  from  the  state 
of  the  two  hostile  kingdoms,  or  from  the  wishes  of  their  res^ctive 
monarchs,  there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  court  of  France, 
which  contributed  as  much  as  either  of  the  other,  to  hasten  and  to  facilitate 
the  negotiation  of  a  peace.  The  constable  Montmorency,  during  his  cap- 
tivity, oeheld  the  rapid  success  and  growing  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise 
with  the  envy  natural  to  a  rival.  Eveiy  advantage  gained  by  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  he  considered  as  a  fresh  wound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he 
knew  with  what  malevolent  address  it  would  be  improved  to  diminish  his 
credit  with  the  king,  and  to.  augment  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  These 
arts,  he  was  afraid,  might,  by  degrees,  work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind 
of  HeiOT,  so  as  to  efface  all  remains  of  his  ancient  affection  towards  him-, 
self.  But  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for  this,  unless  he  were 
allowed  to  return  home,  that  he  migot  try  whether  by  his  presence  he 
could  defeat  the  artific^  of  his  enemies,  and  revive  those  warm  and  tender 
saitiments  which  had  Aig  attached  Henry  to  him,  with  a  confidence  so 
entire,  as  resembled  rather  the  cordiality  of  private  friendship,  than  the 
cold  and  selfish  connection  between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  courtiers. 
While  Montmorency  was  forming  schemes  and  wishes  for  his  return  to 
France  with  much  anxiety  of  mind,  but  little  hope  of  success,  an  unex- 
pected incident  prepared  the  way  for  it.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who 
Lad  shared  with  nis  brother  in  the  king's  favour,  and  participated  of  the* 
power  which  that  conferred,  did  not  bear  prosperity  with  the  same  dis- 
cretion as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Intoxicated  with  tKeir  good  fortune,  he 
for]^  how  much  they  had  been  indebted  for  their  present  elevation  to 
their  connexions  with  the  dutchess  of  Valentinois,  ana  vainly  ascribed  all 
to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  their  family.  This  led  him  not  only  to 
neglect  his  benefactress,  but  to  thwart  her  schemes,  and  to  talk  with  a 
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sarcastic  liberlj  of  her  character  and  person.  That  sioKulai  woman^  who, 
if  we  may  believe  cootemporaiy  wnters,  retained  the  oeauty  and  ehaims 
of  youth  at  the  age  of  threescore,  and  od  whom  it  is  certain  ttnt  Hemy 
still  doated  with  all  the  fondness  of  love,  felt  this  injury  widi  stability, 
and  set  herself  with  eaffeniess  to  inflict  the  vei^ance  which  it  merit^cl. 
As  there  was  no  meth<>a  of  supplantine  the  prmces  of  Lorram  so  effec- 
tualhf  as  by  a  coalition  of  interests  with  the  constable,  die  proposed  the 
mamage  of  her  granddaughter  with  one  of  his  sons,  as  the  bond  of  their 
future  union ;  and  Montmorencjr  readily  gave  his  consent  to  the  match. 
Having  thus  cemented  their  alliance,  the  dutchess  employed  all  her  ii^9u- 
ence  with  the  king,  in  order  to  confimi  his  inclinatioos  towards  peace,  and 
induce  him  to  ta£e  the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it  She  insinuated 
that  any  overture  x>f  that  kind  would  come  with  great  propriety  from  the 
constame,  and  if  intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  his  prudence,  could  hardly 
fail  of  success. 

Hemy,  long  accustomed  to  commit  all  afl&irs  of  importance  to  the 
management  of  the  constable,  and  needmg  only  this  encouragement  to 
return  to  his  ancient  habits,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  his  usual 
familiarity  and  affection,  empowering  him  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  first 
opportumt^  of  sounding  Philip  and  his  ministers  with  regard  to  peace. 
Montmorency  made  his  application  to  Philip  by  the  most  proper  channel 
He  opened  himself  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstanding  the  hiefa 
command  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  the  militaiy  gk»j  which  Be 
had  acquired  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  weaiy  of  remaining  in  exile,  and 
languished  to  return  into  his  paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  no  prospect 
of  ms  recovering  possession  of  them  by  force  of  aims,  he  coosideicd  a  defi- 
nitive treaty  of^peace  between  France  and  Spain  as  the  only  event  by 
which  .he  could  nope  to  obtain  restitution.  Being  no  stranger  to  Philip^ 
private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he  easily  prevailed  on  him  not  ody 
to  discover  a  disposition  on  his  part  towards  accommodation,  but  to  permit 
Montmorency  to  return,  on  his  parole,  to  France,  that  he  might  connnn  his 
own  sovereign  in  his  pacific  sentiments.  Hemy  received  the  constable 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  rej^rd ;  absence,  instead  of  having  abated 
or  extinguished  the  monarch's  friendship,  seemed  to  have  given  it  new 
ardour.  Montmorency,  from  the  momept  of  his  araearanoe  in  court, 
assmned,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  his  aSection,  and  a  more 
perfect  ascendant  over  his  mind.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  the  duke  of 
Uuise  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of  &vour  too  strong  for  them  to  oppose, 
and  confining  themselves  to  their  proper  departments,  permitted,  wiUiout 
any  struggle,  the  constable  and  dutcness  of^ValentincMS  to  direct  public 
a£&irs  at  their  pleasure.  They  soon  prevailed  on  the  kinr  to  nominate 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace.  Philip  did  the  same.  ^  The  abbey  of 
Uercamp  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congress ;  and  all  military  operations 
were  immediately  terminated  by  a  suspension  of  arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  taking  %wards  a  treahr  which 
restored  tranquiHity  to  Europe,  Charies  V.,  woose  ambition  had  so  long 
disturbed  it,  ended  nis  days  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus.  When  Charles 
entered  this  retreat,  be  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for  himself,  as  would 
have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  nnoderate  fortune. 
His  table  was  neat,  but  plain ;  his  domestics  few ;  his  intercourse  wifli 
diem  familiar;  all  the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance 
on  his  person  were  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  and 
tranquillity  which  he  courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  together  with  his  deliverance  from  the  bur- 
dens and  cares  of  government,  procured  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remis- 
sion from  the  acute  pains  with  which  be  bad  been  loi^  tormented ;  he 
enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  this  humble  solitude,  than 
all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.    The  ambitious  thoughts  and 
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pfOfeets  wfaiclL  bad  so  long  engrossed  and  disquiejted  him.  were  quite 
efibcfd  from  his  mind ;  far  from  takine  any  part  in  the  pcnitical  trans- 
actions of  the  princes  of  Eurcmey  he  restrained  nis  curiosity  even  fiom  any 
iaquiiT  coDoeninfi^  them ;  and  b^  seemed  to  view  the  busy  scene  whtcn 
he  naa  abandoned  with  %l^the  contempt  and  indifference  arisine:  from  his 
thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  frtnn  the  pleasing  ruction  ot  *. 
having  disentangled  himself  from  its  cares. 

Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied  him.  Sometimes  be 
cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his  own  hands :  sometimes  he  rode 
out  to  the  neigii%>uring  wcwd  on  a  little  horse,  the  only  one  that  he  kepty 
attended  by  a  single  servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to 
his  apartment,  which  oflen  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  these  mote 
active  recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  iew  gentlemen  who  resided  near 
the  monastery  to  visit  hiih,  and  entertained  tnem  familiarly  at  his  table ; 
or  he  employed  himself  in  studying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming 
curious  works  of  mechanism,  of  which  he  had  always  been  remaricably 
fond,  and  to  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  hie 
had  engaged  Turriano,  on^  of  the  most  iiK;enious  artists  of  that  age,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  retreat  He  labourea  together  with  him  m  framing 
models  of  the  most  useful  machines,  as  well  as  in  makine  experiments 
with  re^rd  to  their  respective  powers,  and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the 
ideas  ofthe  monarch  assisted  or  pierfected  the  inventions  of  the  artist.  He 
relieved  his  mind,  at  intervals,  with  slighter  and  more  fantastic  woiks  of 
medianism,  in  fashioning  puppets,  which,  by  the  structure  of  internal 
spring  mimicked  the  gestures  apd  actions  of  men,  to  the  astonishment  ot 
the  Ignorant  monks,  who^  beholdine  movements  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  their  own  senses,  and  sometimes  sus- 

SK^ted  Charles  and  Tuiriano  of  being  in  compact  with  invisible  powers, 
e  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and 
watches ;  and  havmg  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring 
any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  on  bis  own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so 
much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a 
precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  tne  profound  and  mysterious 
doctrines  of  rel^z^n. 

But  in  what  manner  soever  Charles  disposed  of  the  |pst  of  his  time>  he 
constantly  reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  it  for  religious  exercises. 
He  r^gulariy  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  eveiy 
momine  ana  evening ;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  books  of  devotion, 
particularly  the  -wws  of  St.  Augustm,  and  St.  Bems^ ;  and  conversed 
much  with  his  confessor,  and  the  prior  ol  the  monastery,  on  pious  sul^ects. 
Thus  did  Charles  pass  the  first  year  of  his  retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbe- 
coming a  man  perfectly  disengaged  fix)m  the  affairs  of  the  present  life,  and 
standing  on  the  confines  of  a  nitufe  worid ;  either  in  innocent  amusements, 
which  soothed  his  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive 
application  to  business ;  or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sarv  in  preparing  for  another  state. 

fiut  ahout  six  months  before  his  death,  the  eout,  after  a  longer  intermi?* 
tion  than  usual,  returned  with  a  proportional  increase  of  violence,  ^is 
shattered  constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to  withstand  such 
a  shock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  period 
we  hardly  discern  any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine  understanding, 
which  distinguished  Charles  amon^  his  contemporaries.  An  illiberal  and 
tifnid  superstition  depressed  his  spirit.  He  had  no  relish  ibr  amusemeats 
ot  any  kind.  He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all 
the  ngour  of  monastic  austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  of 
monks,  and  was  almost  continually  employed  with  them  in  chanting  the 
hymns  of  the  Miaud.    As  an  expiatk)n  for  his  sins^  he  gave  himself  ^ 
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di8ch>liDe  ID  secret  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip  d  cards  which  be 
employed  as  the  instrumeDt  of  hii  punishmeDt,  was  KHind  after  hn  decease 
tinned  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  these  acts  of  inoitifica» 
tioD,  which,  howerer  seveie*  were  not  unexampled.  TIms  timorous  and 
dbtnistfiil  solicitude  which  always  accompani^  tuperstitiopy  still  oondnued 
to  disquiet  him,  and  depreciating  all  the  oeyout  exercises  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  somethine  eztraosdinary, 
at  some  new  zjm.  singular  act  of  piety  that  would  din>ky  his  seal,  and 
merit  the  &Tour  of  UeaTen.  The  act  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and 
uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  arfWeak  and  disor- 
dered fancy.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obeequies  before  hjs  death. 
He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monasteiy.  His 
domestics  marched  thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapeis  in  their 
hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with 
much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  ibr  the  rest  of  his  soul,  min- 
l^ine  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been 
celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with  sprmUing  holy 
water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retiring,  the 
doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  fiiD  of  those  awful  sentiments  whidi  such  a 
singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  either  the  fetiguing 
length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  thb  image  of  dea&  1^ 
on  nis  mind,  affiscted  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its  violence,  and  he  expired 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  alter  a  life  of  fifl^-e%ht  years,  six 
raontl^  and  twenty-five  days.* 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part 
which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  b  from  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  his  conduct,  not  from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the 
Spanisli  historians,  or  the  undistinguishin^  censure  of  the  French,  that  a 
just  idea  of  Charies's  genius  and  abilities  is  to  be  collected.    He  possessed 

Dualities  so  peculiar,  that  they  strongly  mark  his  character,  and  not  only 
istinguish  him  fiom  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account 
for  that  supericHit]^  over  them  which  he  so  long  maintained,  in  forming 
his  schemes,  he  ^as,  by  nature,  as  weD  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  couider- 
ate.  Bom  with  talents  which  unfolded  themselves  sJowly,  and  were  late 
in  attaining  to  maturity,  he  was  accustomed  to  ponder  eveiy  subject  that 
demanded  his  consideration,  with  a  carefiil  and  deliberate  attentun.  He 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and  dwellii^  upon  it  with  a 
serious  application,  undiverted  bv  pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any 
amusement,  he  revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  his  own  breast  He  then  com- 
mumcated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and  after  hearing  their  opinions,  took 
his  resolution  with  a  decisive  firmne&s.  whidi  seldonifollows  such  sk>w  and 
seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence,  Charies's  measures, 
instead  of  resembling  the  desultory  and  iirci^ar  sallies  of  Heniy  VIII. 
or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  m  wbich  all  ^ 
pa^  were  arranged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  eveiy  acci- 
dem  was  providea  for.  His  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  remaik- 
able  than  nis  patience  in  deliberation.  He  did  not  discover  greater  saga- 
city in  his  choice  of  the  measures  which  it  is  proper  to  pursue,  than  fer- 
tility of  senius  in  finding  out  the  means  for  rendenng  his  pursuit  of  them 
sucressfia.  Though  he  had  naturally  so  little  of  the  martial  turn,  that 
during  the  most  ardent  and  busding  period  of  lifo,  he  remained  in  die 
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cabinet  inactivey  yet  fviien  be  chose  at  leng^  tq  appear  at  tbe  bead  of  bis 
anniesy  bis  mind  was  so  formed  for  vigorous  exertions  in  evenr  direction^ 
that  be  acquired  such  knowledge  in  toe  art  of  war,  and  sucn  talents  for 
command^  as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation  and  success  ig  tbe  most  able 

Snerals  of  tbe  age.  But  Charles  possessed,  in  tbe  most  eminent  degree. 
s  science  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  monarch,  that  of 
knovriw  men,  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  tbe  various  departments 
which  be  allotted  to  them.  From  tbe  death  of  Chievres  to  tbe  end  of  bis 
leifipi^  be  employed  no  general  ivthe  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabine^  no 
amoassador  to  a  foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a -province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  i&  trust  which  he  reposed  m  them.  Though  desti- 
tute of  that  bewitching  anabilitj  of  manners^' which  gained  Francis  ihe 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues 
which  secure  fidelity  and  attachment  He  placed  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  generals ;  he  rewarded  their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neither 
envied  their  fame,  nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost 
all  the  eenerals  who  conducted  his  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
those  illustrious  personages  who  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  of 
militaiy  glory ;  aikl  his  advanta|[es  over  bis  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so 
manifestly  to  tbe  superior  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom  he  set  in 
opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detract,  in  some  deg^ree.  from 
his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discovering,  and  steadiness  in  employing 
such  instruments  were  not  tbe  most  undoubted  proo&  of  a  capacity  for 
government. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character  which  must 
considerably  abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  extraordinaiy  talents. 
Charles's  ambition  was  insatiable ;  and  though  there  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  be  bad  formed  the  chi- 
merical project  of  establbhing  a  universal  monarchy  in  Europe,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  bb  desire  of  being  (Sstinguished  as  a  conqueror  involved  him  in 
continual  wars,  which  not  only  exhausted  and  oppressed  his  subjects,  but 
left  him  little  leisure  for  giving  attention  to  the  interior  police  and  improve- 
ment of  bis  kipgdoms,  the  great%tf  ects  of  every  prince  who  makes  the 
happiness  of  his  people  tbe  end  of  bis  government  Charles^  at  a  very 
eany  period  o(  life,  having  added  the  Imperial  crown  to  tbe  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  and  to  tbe  hieredita^  dominions  of  the  bouses  of  Austria  and  Bur- 
gundy, this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise,  and  engaged  him 
m  scnemes  so  complicated  as  wefi  as  arduous,  tbatieeling  bis  power  to  be 
unequal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  bad  often  recourse  to  low  artifices, 
unbecoming^  his  superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  such  devia- 
tions fiom  mt6^ty»  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great  prince.  His  insi- 
dious and  frauoulent.  policy  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and  was  rendered 
more  odious  by  a  comparison  with  the  open  and  undesiening  character  of 
his  contemporaries  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  This  difierence,  thou^ 
occasioned  chiefly  by  tbe  diversity  of  their  tempers,  must  be  ascribed  m 
some  degree,  to  such  an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  con- 
chict  as  aflbrds  some  excuse  for  this  defect  m  Charies's  behaviour,  tboitt^  it 
cannot  serve  as  a  justification  of  it  Francis  and  Hemy  seldom  acted  but 
from  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  and  rushed  headlong  towards  the  object 
in  view.  C^haries's  measures,  being  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  were  dis- 
posed into  a  regular  S3rstem,  and  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Per- 
sons who  act  in  tbe  former  manner,  naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view,  with- 
out assuming  any  disguise^  or  displaying  much  address.  Such  as  bold  the 
latter  course,  are  apt,  in  forming,  as  well  as  in  executing  their  designs,  to 
empby  such  refinements  as  always  lead  to  artifice  in  conduct,  and  often 
di^nerate  into  deceit. 

The  ciRumstances  transmitted  to  us,  with  respect  to  Charie8|s  private 
deportment  and  cbaracter»  are  fewer  and  less  interesting!  than  might  have 
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been  expected  from  the  great  number  of  authors  who  have  undeitakeD  to 
write  an  account  of  his  life.  These  are  not  the  object  of  this  histoiy, 
whidi  aims  more  at  representing  the  ^at  transactions  of  the  re^  of 
Charies  V.^  and  pointing  out  the  manner  m  which  they  afiected  the  political 
state  of  Europe,  ttian  at  delineating  his  prirate  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spam,  and  England,  continued  their 
conferences  at  Cercamp ;  and  though  each  of  them,  with  the  usual  art  of 
negotiators,  made  at  first  veiy  high  demands  in  the  name  of  their  respect- 
ive courts,  jet  as  they  were  all  equity  desirous  of  peace,  they  would 
have  consented  reciprocity  to  such  abatements  and  restrictions  of  their 
claims,  as  must  have  removed  every  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  The 
death  of  Charles  V.  was  a  new  motive  widi  Philip  to  hasten  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his  impatience  for  returning  into  Spain, 
where  there  was  now  no  person  greater  or  more  illustrious  than  himself. 
But  in  spite  of  the  concurring  wishes  of  all  the  parties  interested,  an  event 
happened  which  occasioned  an  unavoidable  delay  in  their  negotiations. 
AlxMit  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  conferences  at  Cercamp,  Maiy  oi 
England  ended  her  short  and  inglorious  reign  [Nov.  17],  and  Elizabeth,  her 
sister,  was  immediately  proclaimed  queen  with  universal  joy.  As  the 
powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  the  death  of  their  mis- 
tress, they  could  iK>t  proceed  until  they  received  a  commissioD  and  instruc- 
tions from  their  new  sovereign. 

Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the  throne  with  eoual 
solicituae.  As  dunng  Maiy's  jealous  administration,  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  that  princess  had 
conducted  herself  with  prudence  and  address  mr  exceeding  her  years,  they 
had  conceived  a  high  idea  of  her  abi^ties,  and  already  formed  expectations 
of  a  reign  venr  different  from  that  of  her  sister.  Equally  sensiole  of  the 
importance  of  gaining  her  favour,  both  monarchs  set  themselves  with  emu- 
la  tKN)  to  court  it,  and  employed  every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  her  confidence.  Each  of  them  had  something  meritorious,  with  regard 
to  f^zabetb,  to  plead  in  his  own  behaUL  Henry  had  offered  her  a  retreat 
in  hb  dominions,  if  the  dread  of  bei^ftter*s  violence  should  ibrce  her  to 
fly  for  safety  out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerfiil  intercession,  had  pre- 
vented Mary  from  proceeding  to  the  most  fatal  extremities  against  her  sister. 
JEIach  of  them  enoeavoured  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in 
his  favour.  Hemy  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accessioi^  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  He  represented  the  war 
which  had  unhappily  been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a 
national  quairel^  but  as  the  effect  of  Maiy's  blind  partiali^  to  her  husband, 
and  fond  compliance  with  all  his  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage 
herself  from  an  alliance  which  had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  England,  and 
to  consent  to  a  separate  peace  with  him,  without  mingling  her  interests  with 
those  of  Spain,  from  wnich  they  ought  now  to  be  altogether  disjoined. 
Philip  on  the  other  hand,  unwillii^  to  lose  his  connection  with  England, 
the  importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture  with  France,  he  had  so  recently 
experienced,  not  only  vied  with  Henry  in  declarations  of  esteem  for  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the  strictest  amity  with 
her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their  union,  he  offered  himself 
to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  the  pope 
for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs  attentively,  and 
with  that  provident  discernment  of  her  true  interest,  which  was  conspicuous 
ID  all  her  deliberations.  She  gave  some  encouragement  to  Hemy  s  over- 
ture of  a  separate  negotiation,  because  it  opened  a  channel  of  corr^pood- 
encewidi  France,  wnich  she  mightfindtooeofgreatadvantage,  if  Philip 
should  not  dkcover  sufficient  Zealand  solicitude  lor  securing  to  her  proper 
tenna  in  the  joint  treaty.    But  she  ventured  on  this  step  with  the  nxwt 
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caudous  reserve,  that  she  migfat  not  alarm  Philip's  suspicioiis  temper^  and 
lose  an  ally  in  attemptiD|^  to  gain  an  enemy.*  Heniy  himself  by  an  unpar- 
donable act  of  indiscretion,  prevented  her  from  carrying  her  intercourse 
with  him  to  such  a  length  as  mi^ht  have  offended  or  alienated  Philip.  At 
the  very  time  when  he  was  courting  Elizabeth's  friendship  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  he  yielded  with  an  inconsiderate  facility  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  princes  of  Lorrain,  and  allowed  his  daughter-in-law  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of  Jutland.  This  ill-timed  preten- 
sion, the  source  of  many  calamilies  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots, 
extinguished  at  once  all  the  confidence  that  migfat  btve  grown  oetween  Henry 
and  Elizabeth,  and  left  in  its  place  distrust^  resentment,  and  antipathy. 
Elizabeth  soon  found  that  she  must  unite  her  uiterests  closely  with  Philip^s. 
and  expect  peace  only  fix>m  ne^tiations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  him.f 
As  she  had  granted  a  commission,  immediately  after  her  accession,  to  the 
same  plenipotentiaries  whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instructed 
them  to  act  in  eveiy  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain, 
and  to  take  no  step  until  they  had  previously  consulted  with  them.J  But 
thquflii  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  this  appearance  of  confidence  in 
the  Spanish  monarch,  she  knew  precisely  how  far  to  cany  it:  and  dis- 
covered no  inclination  to  accept  of  that  extraoitlinary  proposal  ot  marriage 
which  Philip  had  made  to  her*  The  English  had  expressed  so  op^y 
their  detestation  of  her  sister's  choice  oi  him,  that  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  have  exasperated  them  by  renewii^  that  odious  alli- 
ance. She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Philip's  harsh  imperious  temper, 
to  think  of  him  for  a  husband.  Nor  could  she  admit  a  dispensation  from 
the  nope  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  her  marrying  him,  without  condemn- 
ing ner  father's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arrag^  and  aokdbwledging  of 
consequence  that  her  mothCT's  marriage  was  null,  and  her  own  hmtk  ule- 

S'timate.  But  thou^  she  determined  not  to  yield  to  Philip's  addresses, 
e  situationof  her  anairs  rendered  it  dangerous  to  reject  them ;  she  returned 
her  apswer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive,  but  so  tempered  with 
respect,  that  though  they  ^ve  him  no  reason  to  be  secure  of  success,  they 
dia  not  altogether  extinguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  she  concealed 
her  sentiments  and  intentions  concemli^  religion,  for  some  time  after  her 
accession,  she  so  far  gained  upon  Philip,  that  be  warmly  espoused  her 
interest  in  the  conferences  which  were  renewed  at  Cercamp,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Chateau-Cambresis  [Feb.  6, 1559].  A  definitive  treaty, 
which  was  to  adjust  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  so  many  princes,  reauired 
the  examination  of  such  a  variety  of  intricate  joints,  and  led  to  sucn  infi- 
nite and  minute  details,  as  drew  out  the  negotiations  to  a  ^at  length. 
But  the  constable  Montmorency  exerted  himself  with  such  indefati^ble 
zeal  and  indusby,  repairing  alternately  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels, 
in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  every  (ufficulty,  that  all  the  points  in  dbpute 
were  adjusted  at  lei^th  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in 
every  particular  to  Henry  and  Philip ;  and  the  last  hand  was  ready  to  be 
put  to  the  treaty  between  them. 

The  claims  ot  England  remained  as  the  only  obstacle  to  retard  it.  Eliza- 
beth demanded  the  restitution  of  Calais  in  the  most  peremptonr  tone,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  her  consenting  to  peace ;  Henry  refused  to  give  up 
that  important  conquest ;  and  both  seemed  to  have  taken  their  resolution 
with  unalterable  firmness.  Philip  warmly  supported  Elizabeth's  preten- 
sions to  Calais,  not  merely  from  a  principle  of  eauity  towards  the  Ei^lish 
nation,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  contributed  to  their  recovering  what 
they  had  lost  by  espousing  his  cause ;  nor  solely  with  a  view  of  soothing 

*  Forbes,  L  p.  4.       t  Strypi*'»  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  i.  11.    Carte*!  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
Ui.  p.  375.        X  Forbes*!  FuU  View,  i.  p.  37.  40. 
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Elizabeth  by  his  ixmnifestafioD  of  zeal  for  her  interest ;  but  in  order  to 
render  France  less  formidable,  hj  securing^to  her  ancient  enemy  this  easr 
access  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  eamestnessy  howeyer,  witb 
which  be  seconded  the  aiguments  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  aoon 
befi^an  to  relax.  During  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  Elizabeth,  who  now 
felt  herself  firmly  seated  on  her  throne,  began  to  take  such  cmen  apid  vigorous 
measures  not  only  for  overturning  all  that  her  sister  had  oooe  in  favour  <^ 
popery,  but  for  establishing  the  protestant  church  on  a  finn  foundation,  as 
convinced  Philip  that  his  nopes  of  a  union  with  her  had  been'  fit>mr  the 
b^;inning  vain,  and  were  now  desperate.  From  that  period,  his  interposi- 
tions in  her  favour  became  more  cold  and  formal,  flowing  merely  from  a 
rejTard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideration  of  remote  p^itical  mterests. 
Elizabeth  having  reason  to  expect  such  an  alteration  in  hb  conduct,  quickty 
perceived  it.  but  as  nothing  would  have  been  of  ereater  detriment  to  her 
people,  or  more  inconsistent  with  her  schemes  of  domestic  administratiooy 
than  die  continuance  of  war,  she  saw  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  situation  of  her  aflyrs  imposed,  and  that  she  must  reckon 
upon  being  deserted  by  an  ally  who  was  now  um'ted  to  her  by  a  very  feeble 
tie,  if  she  did  not  speedily  reduce  her  demands  to  what  was  moderate  and 
attainable.  She  according[ly  gave  new  instructions  to  her  ambaasadors : 
and  Philip's  plenipotentiaries  acting  as  mediators  between  the  French  and 
them,*  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which,  in  some  degree,  justified  Eli- 
zabeth's departing  from  the  rigour  of  her  first  demanid  with  r^^ard  to 
Calais.  All  lesser  articles  were  settled  without  much  discussion  or  delay. 
PhiliD,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  English,  insisted 
that  the  treaty  between  Henrvand  Elizabeth  should  be  concluded  inform, 
before  that  between  the  French  monarch  and  Umself.  The  one  was  signed 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  contained  no  articles 
of  real  importance,  but  that  which  respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated. 
That  the  king  of  France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  during  eight  years ;  That  at  the  expiration  of  that  tenn,  he 
should  restore  it  to  England ;  That  in  case  of  non-performance,  he  should 
forfeit  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  for  payment  of  which  sum,  seven  or 
dgfat  wealthy  merchants,  who  were  not  his  subjects,  should  grant  security ; 
T%at  five  persons  of  distinction  should  be  eiven  as  hostages  until  that  secu- 
rity were  provided ;  That,  although  the  forfeit  of  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns  should  be  paid,  the  right  of  England  to  Calab  should  stiU  remain 
entire,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  term  of  eight  years  were  expired ; 
That  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  should  be  included  in  the  treaty ; 
That  if  they,  or  the  French  kine,  should  violate  the  peace  byany  hostile 
action,  Henry  should  be  oblved  instantly  to  restore  Calais ;  That  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  breach  of  the  treaty  proceeded  from  Elizabeth,  then 
Henry,  and  the  kine  and  queen  of  Scots  were  absolved  from  all  the  engage- 
ments which  they  bad  come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so  many  precautions 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Henry  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
she  could  maintain,  during  the  course  of  eight  years,  such  penect  concord 
both  with  France  and  Scotland,  as  not  to  afford  Henry  some  pretext  for 
alleging  that  she  had  violated  the  treaty.  But  even  ii^  that  term  should 
^lapse  without  amr  ground  for  complaint,  Heniy  mj^ht  then  choose  to  pay 
the  sum  stipulated,  and  Elizabeth  had  no  method  ofasserdne  her  r%ht  out 
by  force  of  arms.  However,  by  throwing  the  articles  in  me  treabr  with 
regard  to  Calais  into  this  form.  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  of^  every 
denomination ;  she  gave  men  of^  discernment  a  striking  proof  of  her  address* 

•  ForbM,  i.  Si. 
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in  pdhatng  what  she  could  not  preyent ;  and  amusiD^  the  moltitude.  to 
whom  t)ie  cession  of  such  an  important  place  would  have  appeared  alto- 

Stther  infamous,  with  the  prospect  of  recovering  in  a  short  time  that 
vourite  possession. 

The  ejq>edient  which  Montmorency  employed,  in  order  to  fecUitate 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  was  the  n^otiatiiig 
two  treaties  of  mairiafe,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldest  <&i^ter, 
and  Philip,  who  supplanted  hi£(  son,  the  unHirtunate  Don  Carlos,  to  whom 
that  princess  had  been  promised  in  the  former  conferences  at  Cercamp ; 
the  other  between  Maigaret,  Heniy's  only  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
For  however  feeble  the  ties  of  blood  may  often  be  among  princes,  or  how 
little  soever  they  may  regard  them  when  pushed  on  to  act  by  motives  of 
ambition,  they  assume  on  other  occasions  the  appearance  of  oeing  so  far 
influenced  by  these  domestic  affections  as  to  employ  them  to  iust^  mea- 
sures and  concessions  which  they  find  to  be  necessaiy,  but  Know  to  be 
impolitic  or  dishonourable.  Such  was  the  use  Henry  made  of  the  two 
marriages  to  wiudi  he  g^ve'  his  consent  Having  secured  an  honourable 
establwmient  for  his  sister  and  his  daughter,  he,  m  consideration  of  these, 
granted  terms  both  to  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  would 
not  on  any  other  account,  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  pnncipal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  weie. 
That  sincere  and  perpetual  amity  should  be  established  between  the  two 
crowns  and  their  respective  allies  ;  That  4he  two  mooardis  should  labour 
in  concert  to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  order  to 
check  the  progress  of  heresy,  and  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  That  all  conquests  made  by  either  party,  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fif)y-one,  should  be  mutually  restored ;  That  the  dutchy  of  Savoy,  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  the  country  of  Bresse,  and  all  the  other  temtories 
formerly  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  should  be  restored  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  Maigaret 
of  France,  the  towns  of  Turin.  Osiers,  Pignerol,  Chivaz,  and  Villan^va 
excepted,  of  which  Henry  should  keep  possession  until  his  claims  to  these 
places,  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  should  be  tried  and  decided  in  course 


he  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Siennese,  and  renounce  all  future  pretensions 
to  them ;  That  he  should  restore  the  marauisate  of  Montferrat  to  tb^  duke 
of  Mantua ;  That  he  should  receive  the  Genoese  into  favour,  and  give  up 
to  them  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered  in  the  island  of  Corsica ;  That 
none  of  the  princes  or  states,  to  whom  these  cessions  were  made,  should 
call  their  subjects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  while  under  the 
dominion  of  tneir  enemies,  but  should  oury  all  past  transactions  in  obh'vion. 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal, 
the  king  and  queen  of  Scots,  and  almost  every  prince  and  state  in  Chris- 
tendom, were  comprehended  in  this  pacification  as  the  allies  either  of 
Henry  or  of  Philip.* 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-established  in  Europe.  All 
the  causes  of  discord  which  had  so  long  embroiled  the  powerful  monarchs 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  had  transmitted  hereditaiy  quarrels  and  wars 
finom  Charles  to  rhilip,  and  from  Francis  to  Henry,  seemed  to  be  wholly 
removed,  or  finally  terminated.  The  French  alone  complained  of  die 
unequal  conditions  of  a  treaty,  into  which  an  ambitious  minister,  in  order 
to  recover  bis  liberty,  and  an  artful  mistress,  that  she  might  gratify  her 
resentment,  had  seduced  their  too  easy  monarch.    They  exclaimed  loudly 

*  Recoell  dei  Traites,  torn.  U.  p-  967. 
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d^fuoBt  Hie  loHy  of  gmag  up  to  the  Minnies  of  Franoe  a  boBcbed  and 
•Ig^ty^niDe  fortified  plaoes,  in  the  Low-Countries  or  in  ItaJy,  k  letum  kxc 
tbe  three  insignificant  towns  of  St  Qpintin,  Ham,  and  Catelet*  Tbey  ood- 
sideied  it  as  an  indelible  staiD  upon  the  gloiy  of  the  nation,  to  lenouDce  in 
one  day  territories  so  extensive,  and  so  capable  of  beiq^  defended,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  o[  their  hands,  after  many 
years  of  victoiy* 

But  Henry,  without  regai4in^  the  sentiments  of  his  people,  or  beins 
moved  by  tlie  remonstrances  of  his  council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  eiecuted 
with  g^reat  fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  to  perform.  The  dMxke  of 
Savoy  repaired  with  a  numerous  retinue  to  Paris,  in  order  to  celebrate  his 
marriage  with  Heniy's  sister.  Tbe  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same 
capital,  at  the  bead  of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the 
name  of  his  master.  They  were  received  with  ex^aordinary  maenificence 
by  the  French  court  Amidst  tbe  rejoicings  and  festivities  on  mat  occa- 
sion, Heniy's  days  were  cut  short  by  a  singiuar  and  tragical  accident  [July 
10].  His  son,  Francis  II.  a  prince  under  age,  of  a  weak  constitution,  and 
of  a  mind  stUl  more  feeble,  succeede(i  him.  Soon  after,  Paul  ended  his 
violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the  world,  and  dis- 
gusted even  with  his  own  nephews.  Tfey,  persecuted  by  Philip,  and 
deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  tbey  had  raised  by  tneir  influence 
to  the  papal  throne,  were  condemned  to  the  punishnient  which  their  crimes 
and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infamous  as  their  lives 
had  been  criminal.  Thus  most  of  the  personas^  who  had  loc^  sustained 
the  princii>al  characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe  disappeared  about 
the  same  time.  A  more  known  period  of  histoiy  opMens  at  tnis  era ;  other 
actofs  enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well  as  di£^nt  pas- 
sions ;  new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and 
disQuieted  mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period,  in  tbe  history  of 
civilized  nations,  the  changes  which  are  accomplisned  anpear  wondernilly 
disproportiooed  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  exerted.  Conquests  are 
never  veiy  extensive  or  rapid,  but  among  nations  whoee  progress  in 
improvement  is  extremely  unequal.  .When  Alexander  the  Grea^  at  tbe 
head  of  a  gallant  people,  of  simple  manners,  and  formed  to  war  by  admi- 
rable military  institutions,  invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luxuiy,  and  enervated 
by  excessive  refinement  \  when  Ghenchizcan  and  Tamerlane,  with  their 
armies  of  hardy  barbanans,  poured  in  upon  nations,  enfeebled  by  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived,  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce  which  they 
cultivated,  these  conquerors,  like  a  tc»Tent,  swept  eveiy  thing  before  them, 
subduing  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  was  requi- 
site to  march  through  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a  state  similar  to 
each  other,  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refinement, 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  calamity  of  sudden  conouests.  Their  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge,  their  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  tneir  political  sagacihr 
and  address,  are  nearly  equal.  The  fate  of  states  in  this  situation,  depencis 
not  on  a  single  battle.  Their  infernal  resources  are  many  and  various. 
Nor  are  they  themselves  alone  interested  in  their  own  safety,  or  active  in 
their  own  oefence.  Other  states  interpose,  and  balance  any  temporaiy 
advantage  which  either  party  may  have  acquired.  After  the  fiercest  and 
most  lei^hened  contest,  aU  the  nval  nations  are  exhausted,  none  are  con- 
quered. At  length  they  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
restores  to  each  almost  the  same  power  and  the  same  territories  of  which 
they  were  formerly  in  jpossession. 

5uch  was  the  state  ot  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  No  prince 
was  so  much  superior  to  the  rest  in  power,  as  to  render  his  ethris  irresist- 
ible, and  his  conquests  easy.    No  nation  had  made  progress  in  improve- 
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Meot  ae  far  beyond  its  neigfabouT^  m  to  have  acquired  a  very  msodfest 
pre-eminence.  Each  state  derived  some  advantage,  or  was  sulject  to 
some  inconvenience  from  its  situation  or  its  climate ;  each  was  distinguishcMl 
by  something  peculiar  in  the  genius  of  its  people,  or  tl^  constitution  of  its 

fovemment.  But  the  advantages  possessed  by  one  state,  were  counter- 
alanced  b^  circumstances  favourable  to  others ;  and  this  prevented  any 
from  attaining,  such  superiority  as  might  have  been  fatal  to  all.  Tfaie 
nations  of  Europe  in  that  age,  as  in  the  present,  were  like  one  ereat  family ; 
there  were  some  features  common  to  all,  which  fixed  a  resemblance ;  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  conspicuous  in  each,  which  mariced  a  distinction. 
But  there  was  not  among  them  that  wide  diversity  of  character  and  of 
genius  which,  in  almost  eveiy  period  of  histoiy,  hath  eialted  the  Euro- 
peans above  the  inhabitants*  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  seems 
to  have  destined  the  one  to  rule,  and  the  other  to  obey. 

But  though  the  near  resemblance  and  equality  in  improvement  among 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  prevented  the  reign  ol  Charles  V.  from 
being  distinguished  by  such  sudden  and  extensive  conquests  as  occur  in 
some  other  periods  of'^histoiy,  yet,  durim^  the  course  of  his  tdministration, 
aU  the  considerable  states  in  Europe  sufitered  a  remariiable  change  in  their 
political  situation,  and  felt  the  influence  of  events,  which  have  not  hitherto 
n>ent  their  fierce,  but  still  continue  to  operate  in  a  greater  <Nr  in  a  less 
cippree.  It  was  during  his  reign,  and  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual 
eflbrts  to  which  hb  enterprising  ambition  roused  him,  that  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe  acquired  internal  vigour;  that  they  discerned  the 
resources  of  which  they  virere  possessed ;  tmt  they  came  both  to  feel  their 
own  strength,  and  to  know  how  to  make  it  formidable  to  others.  It  was 
during  his  reign,  too,  that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  in 
former  times  seemed  frequently  to  act  as  if  they  had  been  single  and  dis- 
joined, became  so  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  as  to  form  one  ^at  })oIitical  system,  in  which  each  took  a 
station,  wherein  it  has  remained  since  that  time  with  less  variation  than 
could  have  been  expected  aAer  the  events  of  two  active  centuries. 

The  progress,  however,  and  acquisitions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were 
not  only  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power,  but  more  discernible  and 
conspicuous.  I  have  alreadv  enumerate  the  extensive  territories  which 
descended  to  Charles  from  nis  Austrian,  Bui]^ndian,  and  Spanish  ances- 
tors.* To  these  he  himself  added  the  Impenal  dignity  •  and,  as  if  all  this 
had  been  too  little,  the  bounds  of  the  nabitable  gione  seemed  to  be 
extended,  and  a  new  world  was  subjected  to  his  command.  Upon  his 
resignation,  the  Buiigundian  provinces,  and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  with  their 
dependencies,  both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  devolved  to  Philip.  But 
Cluiries  transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son,  in  a  condition  very  different 
bom  that  in  which  he  himself  had  received  them.  They  were  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  new  provinces ;  they  were  habituated  to  obey  an 
aoministration  no  less  vigorous  than  steady ;  tbey  were  accustomed  to 
expensive  and  persevering  efforts,  which,  thoi^h  necessary  in  the  contests 
between  civilized  nations,  had  been  little  known  in  Europe  before  the 
sixteenth  centuiy.  The  provinces  of  Friesland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel, 
which  he  acquired  by  purchase  from  their  former  proprietors,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Gueldres,  of*^  which  he  made  himself  master,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  partly  by  the  arts  of  nescotiation,  were  additions  ofgreat  value  to  his 
Buigundian  dominions.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  transmitted  to  him  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal ;  but  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with  that  kingdom,  amidst 
the  various  efforts  of  his  enterprising  ambition,  he  made  no  acquisition  of 
territoiy  in  ^at  quarter. 

*  Scep.89. 
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Chailes  had  gainedy  however,  a  vast  accessioD  of  power  m  this  oart  of 
his  dominions.  By  his  success  in  the  war  with  the  commons  of  Gastile» 
he  exalted  the  re^  prerogative  upon  the  ruins  of  tiie  privil^es  which 
formerly  helonjg;ea  to  the  people.  Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the 
Cortes  to  remam,  and  the  formaJity  of  holding  it  to  he  continued ;  he  reduced 
its  authority  and  jurisdiction  almost  to  nothing,  and  modelled  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  became  rather  a  junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  than 
an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people-  One  member  of  the 
constitution  being  thus  lopped  oS,  it  was  mipossible  but  that  the  other 
mufii  feel  the  stroke,  and  su£kr  by  it.  The  suppression  of  the  popular 
power  rendered  the  aristocratical  less  formidable.  The  grandees,  prompted 
oy  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  aee,  or  allured  by  the  honours  which  tbej 
^igoyed  in  a  court,  exhaustea  their  fortunes  in  militaiy  service,  ot  m 
attending  on  the  person  of  their  prince.  They  did  not  dread,  peihaps  did 
Dot  observe,  the  dangerous  progress  of  the  royal  authority,  which,  leaving 
them  the  vain  distinction  of  being  covered  in  presence  of  their  sovereipi, 
stripped  theo^bv  degrees,  of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  while 
they  toimed  one  body,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.  Charles's  suc- 
cess in  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  in  breaking  the 
power  of  the  noUes  of  Castile,  encoura^d  Philip  to  invade  the  liberties 
of  Arragon,  which  were  still  more  extensive.  The  Castilians,  accustomed 
to  subjection  themselves,  assisted  in  imposing  the  yoke  on  their  more 
happy  and  independent  neighbours.  The  will  of  the  sov^eign  became 
the  supreme  law  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain ;  and  princes  who  were  not 
checked  in  forming  their  plans  by  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  nor  controlled 
in  executinfi;  them  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great 
objects,  and  call  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy  in  order  to 
attain  diem. 

As  Charies,  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative,  rendered  the  mooarchs 
of  Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their  crown 
by  his  foreign  acqubitions.  He  secured  to  Spain  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  kin^om  of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  usurped  by  fraud,  and  held 
with  difficulty.  He  united  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown;  and  left  his  suc- 
cessors, even  without  taking  their  other  territories  into  the  account,  the 
most  considerable  provinces  in  Italy,  which  had  been  loqg  the  theatre  of 
contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  had  strug^^ed 
with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiority.  When  the  Frencn,  in  conformity 
to  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  wididrew  their  forces  out  of  Itahr» 
and  finally  relinouisbed  all  their  schemes  of  conquest  on  that  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  Spanish  dominions  then  rose  in  importance,  and  enabled  their 
kings,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vknour,  to  preserve 
the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  countiy.  but  whatever  ac- 
cession, either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  dominion,  Charles  gained 
for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Europe,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  his  acquisitions  m  the  new  world.  He  added  there^  not  provinces, 
but  empires  to  his  crown.  He  conquered  territories  of  such  immense 
extent;  he  discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened 
such  boundless  prospects  of  evei^  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his  successor, 
and  have  called  him  forth  to  action,  tboueh  his  ambition  had  been  much 
less  ardent  than  that  of  Philip,  and  must  nave  rendered  him  not  only  en- 
terprising but  formidable. 

While  die  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose  to  such  preeminence 
in  Spain,  the  younger,  of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  con- 
siderable in  Germany ;  the  ancient  hereditaiy  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Germany,  united  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  by  mamafi%,  formed  a  remctable  power : 
and  when  the  Imperial  dignity  was  added  to  these,  Ferdinand  possessed 
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teiritdries  more  eztensiye  than  had  belonged  to  any  prince,  Charles  V.  ex- 
cepted, who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  empire  for  several  ages.  For- 
tunately for  Europe,  the  disgust  which  Philip  conceived  on  account  of 
Ferdinand's  refusing  to  relinquish  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  favour,  not  only 
prevented  for  some  time  the  sejmrate  members  of  the  house  of  Austna 
fiom  acting  in  concert,  but  occasioned  between  them  a  visible  alienation 
and  rivalship.  By  degrees,  however,  regard  to  &e  interest  of  their  family 
extinguished  this  impolitical  animosity.  The  confidence,  which  was 
natural,  returned:  the  agpandizing  of  the  house  of  Austria  became  the 
common  obiect  ot  all  iheir  schemes:  they  gave  and  received  assistance 
aheinately  towards  the  execution  of  tnem ;  and  each  derived  consideration 
and  impcntance  from  the  other's  success.  A  family  so  great  and  so 
aspirira^,  became  the  general  object  of  jealousy  and  terror.  All  the  power, 
as  well  as  policy,  ofEurope  wera  exerted  during  a  centinr,  in  order  to 
cheek  and  numble  it.  Nouiii^  can  g^ve  a  more  striking  ioea  of  the  as- 
cendant whidi  it  had  acquirec^  and  of  the  terror  which  it  had  inspired, 
than  that  after  its  vigour  was  spent  with  extraordinary  exertions  of  its 
strength,  after  Spain  was  become  only  tfie  shadow  of  a  great  name,  and 
its  monarchs  were  sunk  into  debility  aind  dotage,  the  house  of  Austria  still 
continued  to  be  formidable.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  so  often  fell  its 
superior  power,  and  had  been  so  constantly  employed  in  guarding  against 
it,  that  the  dread  of  it  became  a  kind  of  poHticaf  habit,  the  influence  of 
which  remained  when  the  causes  which  had  formed  it  ceased  to  exist. 

While  the  house  of  Austria  went  on  with  such  success  in  enlaiging  its 
dominions,  France  made  no  considerable  acquisition  of  new  territoir.  All 
its  schemes  (Mf  conquest  in  Italy  had  proved  abortive ;  it  had  hitherto 
obtained  no  establishment  of  consequence  in  the  new  world ;  and  after  the 
continued  and  vigorous  efforts  of  four  successive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom  were  much  the  same  as  Louis  XI.  had  left  them .  But  though  France 
made  not  such  laj^e  strides  towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Austria,  it 
continued  to  advance  by  steps  which  were  more  secure,  because  they  were 
gradual  and  less  observed.  The  conquest  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Enelish  to  invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  de^ 
livered  the  French  from  the  dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who,  previous 
to  that  event,  could  at  any  time  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  by  that  avenue, 
and  thereby  retard  or  defeat  the  execution  of  their  oest  concerted  enter- 
prises agamst  any  foreign  power.  The  impoitant  acquisition* of  Metz 
covered  that  part  of  their  frontier  which  formerly  was  most  feeble,  and 
lay  most  exposed  to  insult.  France,  from  the  time  of  its  obtaining  these 
additional  securities  against  external  invasion,  must  be  deemed  the  most 
powerfiil  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  is  more  fortunately  situated  than  any 
on  the  continent  either  for  conquest  or  defence.  From  &e  confines  m 
Artois  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  British  channel  to  the 
fitmtiers  of  Savoy  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  territories  lay 
compact  and  unmingled  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several  of  the 
considerable  provinces,  which  had  contracted  a  spirit  of  independence  by 
their  having  been  long  subject  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crovns,  who 
were  often  at  variance  or  at  war  with  their  master,  were  now  accustomed 
to  recognise  and  to  obey  one  sovereign.  As  they  became  members  of  tlie 
teme  monarchy,  they  assumed  the  sentiments  of  that  body  into  which  they 
were  inconporated,  and  co-operated  with  zeal  towards  promoting  its 
interest  ana  honour,  ^he  power  and  influence  wrested  from  the  nobles 
were  seized  by  the  crown.  The  people  were  not  admitted  to  share  in 
these  spoils ;  they  gained  no  new  privilege ;  they  acquired  no  additional 
weight  in  the  legidature.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of^  the  people,  but  in 
order  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of  France  had 
laboured  to  humble  their  great  vassals.  Satisfied  with  having  brought 
them  under  entire  subjection  to  the  crown,  they  discovered  go  solicitude 
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to'fiee  the  pecnple  irom  their  ancient  dependeDce  oh  the  DoUes  of  whom 
tfa^  heldy  and  by  whom  they  were  often  oppressed. 

A  monarch  at  the  head  of  a  kin^om  thus  ^ted  at  home  and  secure 
from  abroad,  was  entitled  to  form  great  designs,  because  he  felt  lumself 
in  a  condition  to  execute  them.  The  foreign  wars  which  had  continued 
with  little  interruption  from  the  accession  of  Charles  VIIL  had  not  only 
cherished  and  augmented  the  martial  genius  of  the  nation,  but  by  inuring 
the  troops  during  the  course  of  long  service  to  the  fatk^ues  of  war,  and 
accustoming^  them  to  obedience^  had  added  the  force  of  msdpline  to  their 
natural  arobur.  A  gallant  and  active  body  of  nobles^  who  coosi'dered 
themselves  as  idle  anid  useless,  unless  when  they  were  m  the  field ;  who 
were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  pastime  or  exercise  but  what  was  mill* 
tary;  and  who  knew  no  road  to  power,  or  fame,  or  wealth,  but  war, 
would  not  have  suffered  their  sovereign  to  remain  long  in  inaction.  The 
peopk,  litde  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  always  ready  la  take 
arms  at  the  command  of  their  superiors,  were  accustomed,  by  the  expense 
of  long  wars  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bear  impositions,  which, 
however  inconsiderable  they  ma^r  seem  if  estimated  by  the  exorbitant 
rate  of  modem  exactions,  appear  immense  when  compared  with  the  sums 
levied  in  France,  or  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI.  As  all  the  members  of  wnich  the  state  was  comnosed  were 
thus  impatient  for  action,  and  capable  of  great  efforts,  the  schemes  and 
operations  of  France  must  have  been  no  less  formidable  to  Europe  than 
tboee  of  Spain.  The  superior  advantages  of  its  situation,  the  contiguity 
and  compactness  of  its  territories,  togetner  with  the  oeculiar  state  of  its 
politick  constitution  at  that  juncture,  must  have  renoered  its  enterprises 
still  more  alarming  and  more  decisive.  The  king  jx>ssessed  such  a  d^^nee 
of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  nis  subjects ;  the  people 
were  strangers  to  those  occupations  aiul  habits  of  life  which  render  men 
averse  to  war,  or  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles,  though  reduced  to  the  sub- 
ordination necessaiy  in  a  regular  government,  still  retained  the  high,  un- 
daunted spirit  which  was  the  effect  of  their  ancient  independence.  The 
v^our  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  anarchy  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
kin^of  France  could  avail  themselves  of  the  martial  ardour  which  thatsingru- 
lar  institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  being  exnosed  to  any  of  Uie 
dangers  or  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable  from  it  when  in  entire  force. 

A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  greater  military  efibrts 
than  at  any  other  period  in  its  progress.  But  how  formidable  or  how  fatal 
toever  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  power  of  such  a  monarchy  mi? ht 
have  been,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  saved  them  at  that 
juncture  fiom  feelii^  its  effects.  These  wars,  of  which  religion  was  the 
pretext  and  ambition  the  cause,  wherein  great  abilities  were  displayed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  different  factions,  and  little  conduct  or  firmness  were 
manifested  by  the  crown  under  a  succession  of  weak  princes,  kept  France 
occupied  and  embroiled  for  half  a  century.  During  these  commotions  the 
internal  »tqength  of  the  kingdom  was  much  wasted,  and  such  a  spirit  of  anarchy 
was  spread  among  the  nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  familiar,  and  the 
restraint  of  laws  unknown,  that  a  considerable  interval  became  requbite 
not  only  for  recruitii^'  the  internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-establish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  prince  :  so  that  it  was  long  before  France  could 
ttmi  her  whole  attention  towards- foreign  transactions,  or  act  with  her  nro- 
per  force  in  foreign  wars.  It  was  long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant 
m  Europe  which  she  has  maintained  since  the  adiftinistration  of  Cardinal 
Richiieu,  and  which  the  situation  as  well  as  extent  of  the  kingdom,  the 
nature  of  her  ^vemment,  together  Avith  the  character  of  her  peo^e,  entitle 
her  to  maintam. 

While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  consequence, 
England  likewise  macfe  considerable  progress  towards  regular  goveniment 
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and  interior  strength.  Hemy  VIII.,  probabiv  without  intentioiv  and  cer* 
tainij  without  any  consistent  plan,  of  whicn  his  nature  was  incapabley 
pursued  the  scheme  of  depressing  the  nobility,  which  the  policy  df  his 
lather  Henir  VII.  had  begun.  The  pride  ana  caprice  of  his  temper  led 
him  to  employ  chiefly  new  men  in  the  administration  of  afi&iirs,  because 
he  found  them  most  obsequious,  or  kast  scrupulous ;  and  he  not  only  con- 
ferred on  them  such  plenitude  of  power,  but  exalted  them  to  such  pre- 
eminence in  dignity,  as  mortified  and  d^raded  the  ancient  nobility.  By 
the  alienation  or  sde  of  the  church  lands,  which  were  dissipated  with  a 
profusion  net  inferior  to  the  rapaciousness  with  which  they  had  oeen  seized* 
as  well  as  by  the  privilege  granted  to  the  ancient  landholders  of  selling 
their  estates,  or  disposing  of  them  by  will,  an  immense  property,  formerly 
locked  up,  was  brought  mto  circulation.  This  put  the  spirit  of  industiy 
and  commerce  t«n  motion,  and  eave  it  some  considerable  degree  of  rigour. 
The  road  to  power  and  to  opulence  became  open  to  persons  of  evei^ton- 
dition.  A  sudden  and  excessive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West  indies 
proved  fatal  to  industiy  in  Spain  ;  a  moderate  accession  in  En^and  to  the 
sum  in  circulation  eave  life  to  commerce,  awakened  the  in^nuity  of  the 
nation,  and  excitea  it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles 
lost  the  crown  gained.  In  England,  the  commons  were  gainers  as  well  as 
the  kinsr.  Power  and  influence  accompanied  of  course  the  property 
which  they  acquired.  They  rose  to  consideration  among  their  fellow 
subjects ;  they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance ;  and  extending  their 
influence  in  the  legislative  body  gradually,  and  often  when  neith^  they 
themselves  iHor  others  foresaw  all  the  effects  of  their  claims  and  pretensions, 
they  at  last  attained  that  high  authority  to  which  the  British  constitution  is 
indebted  for  the  existence,  and  must  owe  the  preservation  of  its  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  English  constitution  advanced  towards  perfection, 
several  circumstances  brought  on  a  change  in  the  ancient  ^stem  with 
respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another  more  beneficial  to  the 
nation.  As  soon  as  Henry  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see, 
and  broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  papal  court, /considerable  sums  were 
saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had  been  annually  drained  by  remittances 
to  Rome  for  dispensations  and  indulgences,  by  the  expense  ol  pilgrimages 
into  foreign  countries,*  or  by  payment  of  annates,  first  fruits,  and  a  thousand 
other  taxes  which  that  artlul  and  rapacious  court  levied  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  different  from  that  of  the  civil 
power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  independent  of  it,  but  superior  to  it, 
a  wild  solecism  in  government,  apt  not  only  to  perplex  and  disquiet  weak 
minds,  ibut  tending  directly  to  disturb  sociefy,  was  finally  abolished. 
Government  became  more  simple  as  well  as  more  respectable,  vrhea  no 
rank  or  character  exempted  any  person  from  being  amenable  to  the  same 
courts  as  other  subject^  from  bein^  tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  from 
being  acquitted  or  condemned  by  Uie*same  laws. 

By  the  loss  of  Calab  the  English  were  excluded  fit>m  the  continent. 
All  schemes  for  invading  France  became  of  course  as  chimerical  as  they 
had  formerly  been  permcious.  The  views  of  the  English  were  confined, 
first,  by  necessity,  and  afterwards  horn  choice,  within  their  own  island. 
Th^t  rage  for  conquest  which  had  poss^sed  the  nation  during  many 
centuries,  and  wasted  its,strei^gth  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  ceased 
at  length.  Those  active  spirits  which  had  known  and  followed  no  pro- 
fession but  war,  sought  for  occupation  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  their 
countiy  was  benefited  as  much  by  the  one  as  it  had  suffered  by  the  other. 
The  nation,  which  had  been  exnausted  by  firequent  expeditions  to  the 


*  The  l<Mi  whkh  tbe  iiatkm  nutahied  by  inott  of  tbeie  artkiM  b  obTioas,  and  mart  baml 
inat.  Even  that  by  pilgrimages  was  not  inconiiderable.  In  the  year  14S8,  licenae  waa  obtained 
ayao  Awerthan916pera(Hi8iovMttheihiineof  SuJameaofCompoiteUainSpain.  Rymer,  toL 
1. 111434,  thanomber  of  pilgrimatothewunepiacewiwaieQ.  IMd.    In  1445,  they  were  S160.voLzi. 
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oofitineDty  recniitBd  its  numbers,  and  acquired  new  strength ;  and  wiiea 
roused  by  any  extraordinaiy  exigency  to  take  part  in  fbrekn  operatioos, 
the  y^our  of  its  eflbrts  was  proportionally  great,  because  tbey  weie  only 
occasional  and  of  a  short  continuance. 

The  same  principle  which  had  led  England  to  adi^t  this  new  system 
with  regard  to  tfie  powers  oa  the  continenti  occasioned  a  change  in  its 
plan  of  conduct  with  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  fcffeign  state  with 
which,  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  same  island,  the  Et^liah  had  such 
a  close  connection  as  demanded  their  peipetual  attention.  Instead  ot 
prosecuting  the  ancient  scheme  of  conquenng  that  kingdom,  which  the 
nature  of  Sie  countiy,  defended  by  a  brave  and  hanh^  peoi4e,  rendered 
dang[erous  if  not  impracticable ;  it  appeared  more  eligible  to  endeayour  at 
obtaming  such  influence  in  Scotland  as  might  exemf^  England  firom  any 
dagger  or  disquiet  from  that  quarter.  The  national  poTei%  of  the  Scots, 
togwier  with  the  violence  and  animosity  of  their  factions,  rendered  thie 
execution  of  this  plan  easy  to  a  people  far  superior  to  them  in  wealth. 
The  leading  men  of  g^atest  power  and  popularity  were  gamed ;  the 
ministers  and  favourites  of  the  crown  were  comipted :  and  such  absolute 
direction  of  the*Scottish  councils  was  acquired,  as  rendered  the  operations 
of  the  one  kingdom  dependent,  in  a  ipneat  measure,  on  the  soverek^  of  the 
other.  Such  perfect  external  secunty,  added  to  the  interior  advantages 
which  England  now  possessed,  must  soon  have  raised  it  to  new  considera- 
tion and  importance ;  the  loi^  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspicuous  for 
wisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  its  pro^pess,  and  cairied 
it  with  greater  rapidity  towards  that  elevated  station  which  it  hath  since 
held  among  the  poweis  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  political  state  of  the  great  kii^gdoois 
underwent  such  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable  importance  happened 
in  that  of  the  secondary  or  inferior  powers.  Those  in  the  papal  coiut  are 
most  obvious,  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  Preliminary  Book,  I  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  that  spiritual 
jurisdiction  which  Ine  popes  claim  as  vicais  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
traced  the  progress  of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as  temporal 
princes.*  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charies  V.  there  was  nothing  that 
tended  to  circumscribe  or  to  moderate  their  authority,  but  science  and 
philosophy,  which  Ix^n  to  revive  and  be  cultivated.  The  proeress  of 
ttiese,  however,  was  still  inconsiderable ;  they  always  operate  slowly ; 
and  it  is  loag  before  their  influence  reaches  the  people,  or  can  produce  any 
sensible  effect  upon  them.  They  may  perhaps  mdually,  and  in  a  loaf 
course  of  years,  undermine  and  shake  an  establi£ed  system  of  false  reh- 
l^ion,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  overturned  one.  The  batteiy 
IS  too  feeble  to  demolish  those  fabrics  which  superstition  raises  on  deep 
foundations,  and  can  streneth^n  with  the  most  consummate  art 

Luther  had  attacked  the  papal  supremacy  with  other  weapons,  and 
with  an  impetuosity  more  formidable.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  attack 
concurred  widi  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  which  have  been  explained, 
in  giving  him  immediate  success.  The  charm  which  bad  bound  mankind 
for  so  many  ages  was  broken  at  once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  con- 
tinued long  as  tame  and  passive  as  if  it  had  been  formed  to  believe  what- 
ever was  tau^t,  and  to  bear  whatever  was  imposed,  roused  of  a  sudden 
and  became  inquisitive,  mutinous,  and  disdainful  of  the  yoke  to  which  it 
had  hitherto  submitted.  That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  of  mind, 
which,  at  thb  distance  of  time,  appears  unaccountable,  or  is  condemned 
as  extravagant,  was  so  general,  that  it  must  have  been  excited  by  causes 
which  were  natural  and  of  powerful  efficacy.  The  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Swiaden»  England,  and  Scotland,  and  almost  one  half  of  Gennany,  threw 
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off  their  allegiance  to  the  pope,  abolished  his  jurigdictioD  within  their  teni- 
toriesy  and  gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  modes  of  discipline  and  systems  of 
doctrine  wmch'were  not  only  independent  of  his  power,  but  hostile  to  it. 
N^or  was  this  spirit  of  innovation  confined  to. those  countries  which  opeiJy 
revolted  from  the  pope;  it  spread  through  all  Europe,  and  broke  out  m 
every  part  of  it  with  various  degrees  of  violence.  It  penetrated  eariy 
into  France,  and  made  a  quick  progress  there.  In  that  kingdcHn,  the 
number  of  converts  to  the  opinions  T)T  the  reformers  was  so  great,  their 
zeal  so  enterprising,  and  the  abilities  of  their  leaders!  so  diranguished, 
that  they  soon  ventured  to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  established 
church,  and  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it.  In  aU  the  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  which  continued  to  acknowledge  me  papal  supremacy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Low-Countries,  the  protestant  doctrines  were  secretly 
tai^ht,  and  had  gained  so  many  proselytes,  that  they  were  ri^  for  revolt, 
and  were  restraimd  merely  by  the  dread  of  their  nuers  from  imitating  the 
example  of  their  ne^hbours,  and  asserting  their  independence.  Even  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  symptoms  to  shake  off  i&  yoke  appeared.  The  preten- 
sions of  the  pope  to  infallible  knowledge  ana  supreme  power  were  treated 
by  many  persons  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities  with  such  scorn,  or 
attacked  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  tiie  civil 
magistrate,  the  hkhest  strains  of  pontifical  authority,  and  all  the  rigour  of 
inquisitorial  juriscuction  were  requisite  to  check  ana  extinguish  it. 

The  defection  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms  firom  the 
papal  see,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its  g:randeur  and  power.  It  abridged  the 
dominions  of  the  popes  in  extent,  it  diminished  their  revenues,  and  left 
ttiem  fewer  rewards  to  bestow  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  various  denomina- 
tions, attached  to  them  by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  interest, 
and  whom  they  employed  as  instruments  to  establish  or  support  their  usur- 
pations in  every  part  or  Europe.  The  countries  too  which  now  disclaimed 
dieir  authority,  were  those  which  formerly  had  been  most  devoted  to  it. 
The  emphne  of  superstition  differs  fix>m  eveiy[  other  specie^  of  dominion ; 
its  power  is  often  greatest  and  most  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  provinces 
most  remote  from  the  seat  of  ^vemment ;  while  such  as  are  situated 
nearer  to  that  are  more  apt  to  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld, 
or  the  impostures  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  personal  frailties  or  vices 
of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well  as  corruption  of  their  administration,  the 
ambition,  venality,  and  deceit  which  reigned  in  their  courts,  fell  immedi- 
ately under  the  observation  of  the  Italians,  and  could  not  fail  of  diminishing 
that  respect  which  b^ts  submission.  But  in  Germany,  England,  and  the 
more  remote  parts  of  Europe,  these  were  either  alto^ther  unknown,  or 
beiqg  only  known  by  report,  made  a  slighter  impression.  Veneration  for 
the  papal  dignity  increased  accordii^ly  in  these  countries  in  proportion  to 
their  custance  mm  Rome ;  and  that  veneration,  added  to  their  gross  igno- 
rance, rendered  them  ec[uall]i(  credulous  and  passive.  In  tracing  the 
prog^ress  of  the  papal  domination,  the  boldest  ana  most  successfiil  instances 
of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  other  countries  distant 
fiom  Italy.  In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest  and  it9  exactions  the 
most  rapacious ;  so  that  in  estimating  the  diminution  a[  power  which  the 
court  01  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  reformamon,  not  only  the 
number  but  the  character  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not  only  the  ^reat 
extent  of  territory,  but  the  extraordinary  obsequiousness  of  me  subjects 
which  it  lost,  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  thus  defection  of  so  maiiy  kingdoms  iuid  states  which 
the  reformation  occasioned,  that  it  contributed  to  dimininh  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs.  It  oblL^d  them  to  adopt  a  different  system  of 
conduct  towaras  the  natio^u  which  still  continued  to  recognise  their  juris- 
diction, and  to  govern  them  by  new  maxims  and  wiUi  a  milder  spirit. 
The  refimnation  taught  them,  by  a  £attal  example,  what  they  seem  doI 
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hekm  to  have  amrehendedy  ^t  tbe  credulity  and  patieaaee  of  iwmfc^ 
nugfat  be  oveiburoeDedand  exhausted,    l^ey  became  afraid  of  Teotorm^ 
upon  any  such  exertion  of  their  authority  as  might  alarm  ofr  exasperate 
their  sobjects,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  revolt    They  saw  a  riral  church 
estabhshed  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  the  members  of  whidi  weie  on 
the  watch  to  observe  any  errors  in  their  administration,  and  ea^er  to  expose 
them.    They  were  sensible  that  th^  opinions,  adverse  to  their  power  and 
usurpationi,  were  not  adopted  by  their  enemies  alone,  but  had  spread 
even  among  tbe  people  who  still  adhered  to  them.    Upoo  aJJ  these  ac- 
counts, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  lead  or  to  govern  tneir  flock  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  iboae  oaric  and  quiet  ages  when  iaidi  was  knplicit,  wh^i 
submission  was  unreserved,  and  all  tamely  followed  and  obeyed  the  voice 
of  their  pastor.    From  the  era  of  the  refonnation,  the  popes  have  ruled 
rather  by  address  and  management  than  by  authority,    xbough  the  style 
of  their  decides  be  still  tbe  same,  the  etfect  of  them  is  veiy  different 
Those  bulls  and  interdicts  which,  before  the  reformation,  made  the  ^preatest 
princes  tremble,  have  since  that  period  been  disregarded  or  despised  by 
9ie  most  inconsiderable.    Those  bold  decisions  and  acts  of  jurisdiction 
which,  during  many  ages,  not  only  passed  uncensured,  but  were  revered 
as  the  awar£  of  a  sa^ed  tribunal,  would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  be 
treated  by  one  part  of  Europe  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  arrogance,  and  be 
detested  by  the  other  as  impious  and  unjust    The  popes,  in  their  admin- 
istratioii,  luive  been  obl^d  not  only  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
notions  of  their  adherents,  but  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  prejudices  of 
tl^eir  enemies.    They  seldom  venture  to  claim  new  powers,  or  even  to 
insist  obstkiately  on  tnehr  ancient  prerogatives,  lest  they  should  irritate  the 
former;  they  carefully  avoid  eveiy  measure  that  may  either  excite  the 
indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter.    The  |K>licy  of  the 
court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious,  circumspect,  and  timid,  as  it  was 
once  adventurous  and  violent ;  and  though  their  pretenaoos  to  infallibility, 
OD  which  all  their  authority  is  founded,  does  not  allow  them  to  renounce 
any  jurisdiction,  which  they  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exercised,- they 
find  It  expedient  to  su£fer  many  of  their  prerogatives  to  lie  dormant,  and 
not  to  expose  diemselves  to  the  risk  of  losing  that  remainder  of  power 
wfaidi  they  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  reviving  obsolete 
pretensions.    Before  the  sixteenth  century,  the  wpes  were  tSe  movers 
and  directors  in  every  considerable  enterprise ;  they  were  at  the  head  of 
every  great  alliance ;  and  being  conadeied  as  arbiters  in  the  affiihs  of 
ChnstSadom,  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  centre  of  political  negotiation 
and  intrigue.    Since  that  time,  the  greatest  operations  in  Europe  have 
been  earned  en  independent  of  them ;  they  have  sunk  almost  to  a  level 
with  the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy :  ihej  continue  to  claim,  though  they 
dare  not  exercise,  the  same  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  hardly  retain  any 
shadow  bf  ^  temporal  power  which  they  anciently  possessed. 

But  how  fatal  soever  the  refonnation  may  have  oeen  to  the  power  of 
the  popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve  the  church  of  Rome  both  b 
science  and  in  morab.  The  desire  of  equalling  the  reformers  in  those 
talents  which  had  procured  them  respect ;  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the 
knowle<|ge  requisite  for  defendii^  their  own  tenets,  or  refuting  the  aigu* 
ments  of  their  opponents ;  toeether  with  the  emulation  natural  between 
two  rival  churches,  engagjed  the  Roman  catholic  deigy  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  they  cultivate  with  such  assidui^ 
and  success,  ffiat  they  have  gradually  become  as  eminent  in  literatrnv,  as 
they  were  in  some  periods  infamous  for  ieiKuance.  The  same  principle 
occasioned  a  change  no  less  considerable  in  die  morals  of  &e  Romish 
deigy.  Various  causes  which  have  formerly  been  enumeratecL  had  con* 
cuned  in  introducing  great  irreeularihr,  and  even  dissolution  of^  manoers, 
umoog  the  popishdeigy.    Luther  and  his  adherents  began  their  attack  oo 
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the  church  with  such  vehement  inyectives  against  these,  that,  in  Ofd^  to 
remoTe  the  scandal,  and  silence  their  declamations,  greater  decency  of 
conduct  became  necessary.  The  reformers  themselves  were  so  eminent 
Dot  (nly  for  the  purity  but  even  auafeerity  of  their  manners,  and  had  ac- 
quired such  reputation  amoi^  the  people  on  that  account,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  cleigy  must  have  soon  lost  all  credit,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured 
to  conform  in  some  measure  to  their  standard.  They  knew  that  all  their 
actions  fell  under  the  severe  inspection  of  the  protestants,  whom  enmity 
and  emulation  prompted  to  observe  eveiy  vice,  or  even  impropriety  m 
their  conduct;  to  censure  them  without  indulgence,  and  expose  them 
without  mercy.  This  rendered  them^  of  course,  not  only  cautious  to 
avoid  such  enormities  as  might  pve  ofience,  but  studious  to  acquire  the 
vutues  which^  might  merit  praise.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the 
tjrrannical  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisition  crushed  the  protestant  faith  as 
8oon  as  it  appeared,  the  spirit  of  popeiy  continues  invariable  :  science  has 
made  small  progress,  and  the  character  of  ecclesiastics  has  undergone  little 
change.  But  in  those  countries  where  the  members  of  the  two  churches 
have  mingled  freely  with  each  other,  or  have  carried  on  any  considerable 
intercourse,  either  commercial  or  literary,  an  extraordinaiy  alteration  in 
the  ideas,  as  well  as  in  the  morals  of  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  is  manifest. 
In  France,  the  manners  of  the  difi;nitaries  ana  secular  cleigy  have  become 
decent  and  exemplaiy  in  a  high  degree*  Many  of  them  have  been  distin- 
euished  ibr  all  the  accomplislunents  and  virtues  which  can  adorn  dieir  j^ro- 
fession ;  and  differ  greatW^  from  their  predecessors  before  the  reformation^ 
both  in  their  maxims  and  in  their  conduct 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  reformation  been  felt  only  by  the  inferior 
members  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  ;  it  has  extended  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  the  sovereign  pontifi&  themselves.  Violations  of  decorum,  and 
even  trespasses  against  morality^  which  passed  without  censure  in  those 
ages,  when  neither  the  power  of  popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people 
for  their  character,  had  any  bounds ;  when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to 
observe  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  zealous  to  inveigh 
against  them :  would  be  liable  now  to  the  severest  animadversion,  and 
excite  general  indignation  or  horror.  Instead  of  rivalling  the  courts  of 
tempoial  princes  in  gayety,  and  surpassing  them  in  licentiousness,  the  popes 
have  studied  to  assume  manners  more  severe  and  more  suitable  to  their 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  hath  not  been  polluted 
during  two  centuries,  by  any  pontiff  that  resembled  Alexander  VI.  or 
several  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  a  di^nace  to  religion  and  to  human 
nature.  Throughout  this  lone  succession  of  popes,  a  wonderful  decorum 
of  conduct,  compared  with  that  of  preceding  ages,  is  observable.  Many 
of  them,  especiaJly  amon^  the  ponti£&  of  the  present  centuiy,  have  be^ 
conspicuous  for  all  &e  virtues  oecominff  their  high  station ;  and  by  their 
humanity,  their  love  of  literature,  and  meir  moderation,  have  made  some 
atonement  to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors.  Thu&.the 
beneficial  influences  of  the  reformation  have  been  more  extensive  than 
they  appear  on  a  superficial  view ;  and  this  great  division  in  the  Christian 
church  hath  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  purity  of  manners^ 
to  difliise  science,  and  to  inspire  humanity.  History  recites  such  a  number 
^  shocking  events  occasioned  by  religious  dissensions,  that  it  must  afford 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  trace  any  one  salutary  or  beneficial  effect  to  that 
source  from  which  so  many  fatal  calamities  have  flowed. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  appeared  so  formidable,  that  almost  all  me  potentates  of  Europe 
united  m  a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  gradually  from  its 
ancient  power  and  splendour.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part 
of  their  territory  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the 
revenues  as  weU  as  vigour  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordi- 
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naij  ftad  loog-ooDtiiMied  efibrts  in  their  own  defence ;  and  that  commeree 
by  which  th^  had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay,  with- 
oat  any  hopes  of  ili  revirioff.  All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  republic, 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the  £nt  dncorerr 
of  a  passa£;e  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope,  actually  took 
place.  Their  endearours  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  uom  establisfaing 
ttiemselves  in  the  flast  Indies,  not  only  b^  exciting  the  Soldans  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  to  turn  their  arms  against  such  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  m  order  to  insure  their 
success,*  proved  inefiectual.  The  activity  and  valour  of  the  Portucfuese 
sunnounted  eveiy  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  fooline  in  that  fertile 
coimtiy,  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions,  together  wiOi  an  influence 
till  more  extensive.  Lisboiu  instead  of  Venice,  becan^  the  staple  for  the 
precious  commodities  of  the  East.  The  Venetians,  after  having  possessed, 
ibr  many  years,  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  conmierce,  haa  the  mortifi- 
cation to  be  excluded  fix>m  almost  any  share  in  it.  The  discoveries  of  the 
Spamards  in  the  Western  world  proved  no  less  htsd  to  inferior  branches 
of  their  commerce.  The  original  defects  which  were  formeriy  pointed 
out  in  the  constitution  of  the  Venetian  republic  still  continued,  and  the  dis- 
advantages with  which  it  undertook  any  ^at  enterprise  increased,  rather 
than  diminished.  The  sources  fiom  which  it  denved  its  extraordinaiy 
ridies  and  power  being  dried  up,  the  interior  vigour  of  the  state  declined, 
and,  of  course,  its  external  operations  became  less  formidable.  Long 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into  a  secondaiy  and  subaltern 
state.  But  as  the  senate  nad  the  address  to  conceal  the  diminution  of  its 
power,  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution ;  as  it  made  no  rash  eflbrt 
that  could  discover  its  weakness ;  as  the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in 
states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their  neighbours 
as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their  conduct  towards  themrVenice 
continued  long  to  be  considered  and  respected.  She  was  treated  not 
according  to  her  present  condition,  but  according  to  the  rank  which  she 
had  formerly  held.  Charies  V.  as  well  as  the  kings'  of  France  his  rivals, 
courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises. 
Even  down  to  the  dose  of  the  century^  Venice  remained  not  onl^  an  object 
of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  mtrtgue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  Laurence,  his 
grandson,  had  acquired  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  b^r  their  beneficence 
and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping  the 
sovereignty  in  their  country,  and  paved  their  way  towards  it.  Charles  V. 
placed  Alexander  di  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic  [A.  D.  1550],  and 
to  tiie  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  family  added  the  wekht  as  well 
as  credit  of  the  Imperial  protection.  Of  these,  his  successor  Cosmo,  sui^ 
named  ^  Great,  availed  himself;  and  establishing  his  supreme  authority 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican  constitution,  he  transmitted  that, 
together  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  his  descendants. 
Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the  territories  which  had  beloi^ed  to 
the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  formed  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
possessed  territories  which  were  not  considerable  either  for  €xtent  or 
value :  and  the  French,  having  ^ized  the  greater  part  of  them,  obliged 
tiie  reigning  duke  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Nice,  where 
he  shut  himself  up  for  several  years,  while  his  son,  the  prince  of  Piedmont, 
endeavoured  to  oetter  his  fortune,  by  serving  as  an  adventurer  in  the 
armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Chateau-Cam bresis  restored  to  him  his 
paternal  dominions.    As  these  are  environed  on  eveiy  hand  by  powerful 

*  Fralieff.  Script.  £er.  Gennui.  vol.  ii.  SaO. 
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neighbouTBt  all  whose  motions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  must  observe  wMi  the 
greatest  attention,  m  order  not  only  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  being 
surprised  and-  overpowered,  but  that  they  may  diooie  their  side  with 
discernment  in  thcMe.  quarrels  wherein  it  is  iinpossible  for  them  to  avoid 
taking  part,  this  peculiarity  in  their  situation  seems  to  have  had  no  inconsi- 
derable influence  on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  perpetual  atten- 
tion, by  keepmg  their  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,  and  engaging  them 
in  almost  continual  action,  it  hath  formed  a  race  of  princes  more  sagacious 
in  discovering  their  true  interest,  more  decisive  in  their  resolutions,  and 
more  dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  every  occurrence  which  pre- 
sented itself,  than  any  periiaps  that  can  be  sinded  out  in  the  history  of 
Europe.    By  gradual  acquisitions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  have  added  to  their 
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The  territories  which  form  the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  were 
lost  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  the  numerous 
provinces  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  were  then  so  inconsider- 
able, that  hardly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath  occurred  in  all 
the  busy  period  of  this  hjstoiy.  But  soon  afler  tne  peace  of  Chateau-Cam- 
bresis,  the  violent  and  bigoted  maxims  of  Philip's  government,  being  car- 
ried into  execution  with  unrelenting  rigour  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  exaspe- 
rated the  free  peoj^le  of  the  Low-Countries  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
threw  off  the  lM)anish  yoke,  and  asserted  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws. 
These  they  defended  with  a  persevering  valour,  which  gave  employment 
to  the  arras  of  Spain  during  half  a  century,  exhausted  the  vigour,  ruined 
the  reputation  of  that  monsSchy,  and  at  last  constrained  their  ancient  mas- 
ters to  recognise  and  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  independent  state. 
This  state,  founded  on  liberty,  and  reared  by  industry  and  economy,  grew 
into  great  reputation,  even  while  struggling  for  its  existence.  But  when 
peace  and  security  sdlowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views,  and  to  extend  its  com- 
merce, it  rose  to  oe  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  enterprising 
powers  in  Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  North  of  Europe  have  been 
seldom  attended  to  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Russia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarism  and  obscurity,  from  which  it 
was  called  about  the  beginnii^  of  the  present  centuiy,  by  the  creative 
eenius  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  his  countiy  known  and  formidable  to 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  Denmark  am  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  ^at  revolu- 
tions happened  in  tiieir  constitutions,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  the 
former  kingdom,  a  ^rant  being  degraded  from  the  throne,  and  expelled 
the  countiy,  a  new  prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  In  the  latter,  a  fierce  people  roused  to 
arms  by  injuries  and  oppression,  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  conferred  the 
regal  oignitT  on  its  deliverer  Gustavus  Erlcson,  who  had  all  the  >'irtue^of  a 
hero,  aiKl  of  a  patriot.  Denmark,  exhausted  by  foreign  wars,  or  weakened 
by  the  dissensbns  between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  became  incapable  of 
such  efforts  as  were  requisite  in  order  to  recover  the  ascendant  which  it 
had  long  possessed  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  b^^  to  recruit  its  strength,  and 
acquired  in  a  short  time  such  internal  vigour,  that  it  became  the  first  king- 
dom in  the  North*  Early  in  the  subsequent  centuiy,  it  rose  to  such  a  high 
raidc  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  it  had  the  chief  merit  in  forming, 
as  well  as  conducting,  that  powerful  league,  which  protected  not  only  the 
protestant  religion,  but  the  liberties  of  Germany,  agauist  the  bigotry  and 
ambition  of  tli^  bouse  of  Austria. 
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NoTs  [I].  PiqeS. 

Taa  cODiteniatiaii  of  Ihe  Britoiu,  when  mvuied  b;  tha  Picti  tnd  CiltdonUtu 
•A«r  the  JLomBii  legiooa  wen  called  out  of  the  isliuidB,  nuj  give  some  idea  of 
the  degree  of  debuemeatto  vhich  the  humui  mind  vai  reduced  bj  long  nr- 
Titode  imdei  tbe  Romuu.  In  their  supplic&ler;  leltor  to  Actiiu,  whuii  they 
c^  the  Onxou  of  Britain,  "  Wo  know  not,"  ny  thoj,  "  which  w«y  to  tain  u. 
The  bubanuu  drive  na  to  the  bgk,  uid  Ihe  lek  forces  ui  back  on  the  bubariuui 
between  which  we  hiTe  only  the  choico  of  two  denthi,  either  to  be  awmllowed 
np  by  the  ware*,  or  to  be  slun  by  the  iword."  Hiitor.  Gildn,  ap.  Gale,  Hist. 
Btitain.  Script,  p.  8. — One  cui  hardly  believe  thie  daitardly  nee  to  be  the  de- 
— ttiilinht  of  that  gallant  people,  who  lepolied  Caear,  and  defended  IhMi  liberty 
•0  long  agaioit  the  Roman  amu. 

Non  [3].  PiGi  8. 

Tna  barbarona  naliona  were  not  only  illiterate,  but  regarded  litaratnre  with 
contempL  They  found  tho  inhahitanta  of  all  the  province*  of  the  empire  sunk 
in  effeminacy,  and  avona  to  war.  Such  a  character  wu  the  object  of  acorn 
lo  a  high-airirited  and  gallant  race  of  moo.  "When  we  would  brand  aa 
enemy,"  lays  Liutprandua,  "  with  the  most  disgraceful  and  contumeliooa  ap- 
pellation, we  call  bim  a  Roman ;  hoc  solo,  id  eat  ifoiiuini  nomine,  quicqiud 
ignohilitatia,  qnicquid  timiditatii,  quicquid  avaritin,  quicquidlnxoriB,quic(iuid 
mendatdi,  immo  quicquid  vitiorum  eet  compreli 
apud  Hurat.  Bcriptor.  Italic,  vol.  ii.  pan  1 
I,  illitente  barbarians  imputed  to  thei 


they  settled  in  the  countiica  which  they  had  c< 
IheiT  children  to  be  inatmcted  in  any  acience  : 
in  the  aciencee  tends  to  corropt,  enervate,  and 
haa  been  aecuatomed  to  tremble  under  the  rod 
on  a  sword  or  spear  with  an  undaunted  eye." 
4.  ap.  Scrip.  Bji.  edit.  Vennet.  vol.  i.  A  consi 
before  nationa  so  rude,  and  ao  unwilling  to 

«apable  of  recording  their  tnnaactiona,  or  of  deacribing  their  manners  and  in- 
■titutions.  By  that  time,  the  memory  of  their  ancient  condition  waa  in  a  great 
■neasore  lost,  and  few  monuments  remained  to  guide  their  £rat  writen  to  any 
certain  knowledge  of  it.  If  one  mpecta  to  receive  any  eatiafactory  account  of 
liie  manners  and  laws  of  the  Golha,  Lombards, or  Frsjiks,  during  their  reeidenca 
in  those  countries  where  they  were  originally  eeatedf  from  Jonuuide«,  Fauloa 
Wamefridna,  or  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  earliest  and  moat  authentic  historians 
of  theae  people,  he  wUl  be  miseiablv  disappointed.  Whatever  imperlecl  know- 
bd^  has  been  conveyed  to  ds  of  their  ancient  etate,  we  owe  not  to  their  ov> 
writetf,  bat  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians. 
Kim  [3].  Paai  8. 
A  «iftcnii*TAiioi,  nialed  by  Priscns  in  his  history  of  Ihe  embaasjr  to  AUilS' 
Ub(  of  the  Hnns,  give*  «■  strikinf  view  of  tfa*  enthusiastic  paaaion  for  war  whi^ 
prerailed  among  the  barbarous  nations.  When  tbe  entertainment,  to  which 
that  fieroe  conqueror  admitted  llio  Roman  ambusadon,  waa  ended,  two  Scy- 
tUana  advanced  towards  Attila,  and  recited  a  poem  in  which  Ihey  celebnted 
hia  Tietorias  and  military  virtues.  All  tbe  Huna  Bied  their  eyes  with  atteulioo 
Ml  the  bards.  Some  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  tbe  verses  ;  others,  remember- 
ing their  own  battlei  and  exploits,  exulted  with  juy ;  while  such  as  wwe  beoon* 
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fteble  through  age,  bunt  into  teanh  bewailing  the  decay  of  their  vigoar,  and 
the  state  of  inactivity  in  which  they  were  now  obliged  to  remain.  Exoerpta 
•z  hiitoria  Friioi  Rhetoris  ap.  Byzant  Histor.  Script,  vol.  L  p.  45. 

Note  [4].PAaB  11. 

A  EBMAEKABLs  Confirmation  of  both  parts  of  this  reasoning  occurs  in  the 
history  of  England.  The  Saxons  carried  on  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
with  the  same  destructive  spirit  which  distinguished  the  other  barbarous  na- 
tions. The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  either  exterminated,  or  forced 
to  take  shelter  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  reduced  to  servitude.  The 
Saxon  government,  laws,  manners  and  language  were  of  consequence  intro-, 
duced  into  Britain ;  and  were  so  perfectly  estabUsfaed,  that  all  memory  of  the 
institutions  previous  to  their  conquest  of  the  country,  was  in  a  great  measure 
lost.  The  very  reverse  of  this  happened  in  a  subsequent  revolution.  A  single 
victory  placed  William  the  Norman  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  Saxon 
inhabitants,  though  oppressed,  were  not  exterminated.  William  employed  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy  to  make  his  new  subjects  conform  in 
every  thinff  to  the  Norman  standard,  but  without  success.  The  Saxons,  though 
vanquished,  were  far  more  numerous  than  their  conquerors ;  when  the  two 
races  began  to  incorporate,  the  Saxon  laws  and  manners  gradually  gained 
ground.  The  Norman  institutions  became  unpopular  and  mlious ;  many  of 
them  fell  into  disuse,  and  in  the  EngUsh  constitution  and  language,  at  this  day, 
many  essential  parts  are  manifestly  of  Saxon,  not  of  Norman  extraction. 

NoTB  [5].  Page  11. 

Paooopius,  the  historian,  declines,  from  a  principle  of  benevolence,  to  give 
any  particular  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Goths :  ^  Lest,"  sajrs  he,  ^  I  should 
transmit  a  monument  and  example  of  inhumanity  to  succeeding  ages."  Proc. 
de  bello  Goth.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  But  as  the  change, 
which  I  have  pointed  out  as  a  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous 
nations  in  the  countries  formerly  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  could  not  have 
taken  place,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  not  been  extir- 
pated, an  event  of  such  importance  and  influence  merits  a  more  particular 
illustration.  This  will  justify  me  for  exhibiting  some  part  of  that  melancholy 
spectacle,  over  which  humanity  prompted  Procopius  to  draw  a  veil.  I  shall 
not,  however,  disgust  my  readers  by  a  minute  narration ;  but  rest  satisfied  with 
collecting  some  instances  of  the  devastations  made  by  two  of  the  many  nations 
which  settled  in  the  empire.  The  Vandals  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who 
invaded  Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  Roman 
provinces;  the  inhabitants  had  been  distinguished  for  courage,  and  had  defended 
their  liberty  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  with  greater  obstinacy  and  during  a 
longer  course  of  years,  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  But  so  entirely  were  they 
enervated  by  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  that  the  Vandals,  who  entered 
the  kingdom,  A.  D.  409,  completed  the  conquest  of  it  with  such  rapidity,  that 
in  the  year  411,  these  barbarians  divided  it  among  them  by  casting  lots.  The 
desolation  occasioned  by  their  invasion,  is  thus  described  by  Idatius  an  eye- 
witness :  ^  The  barbarians  wasted  every  thing  with  hoetUe  cruelty.  The  peeti- 
lence  was  no  less  destructive.  A  dreadful  famine  raged,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  living  were  constrained  to  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens ; 
and  all  those  terrible  plagues  desolated  at  once  the  unhappy  kingdoms."  Idatii 
Chron.  ap.  Biblioth.  Patrum.  vol.  vii.  p.  1233.  edit.  Ludg.  1677.  The  Goths 
having  attacked  the  Vandals  in  their  new  settlements  a  fierce  war  ensued ;  the 
country  was  plundered  by  both  parties;  the  cities  which  had  escaped  firom  de- 
struction in  the  first  invasion  or  the  Vandals,  were  now  laid  in  ashes,  and  the 
inhabitants  exposed  to  suffer  every  thing  that  the  wanton  cruelty  of  barbarians 
could  inflict.  Idatius  describes  Uiese  scenes  of  inhumanity,  ibid.  p.  1235.  b. 
1236.  c.  f.  A  similar  account  of  their  devastation  is  given  by  Isidoms  Hispa*> 
lends,  and  other  contemporary  writers.  Isid.  Chron.  ap.  Grot.  hist.  Goth.  73S. 
From  Spain  the  Vandals  passed  over  into  Africa,  A.  D.  428.  Afiica  was*  next 
to  Egypt,  the  most  fertile  of  the  Roman  provinces.  It  was  one  of  the  grana- 
ries of  the  empire,  and  is  called  by  an  ancient  writer  the  soul  of  the  common- 
wealth.   Though  the  army  with  which  the  Vandals  invaded  it  did  not  exceed 
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30,000  fighting  men,  thej  becmme  abtolnte  maaten  of  the  proTinoe  in  lam  tltaa 
two  yean.  A  contempormry  author  giyes  a  dreadful  account  of  the  havoc  which 
thej  made :  ^  They  foond  a  province  well  cultiTated,  and  enjoying  plenty,  tb» 
beauty  of  the  whole  earth.  They  carried  their  destructive  aims  into  everj 
.  eomer  of  it ;  they  dispeopled  it  by  their  devastations ;  extermmatin|r  evezj 
thing  with  fire  and  sword.  They  cud  not  even  spare  the  vines  and  frmt  tieea» 
that  those  to  whom  caves  and  inaccessible  mountains  had  afforded  a  retreat^ 
might  find  no  nourishment  of  any  kind.  Their  hostile  rage  could  not  be  sa* 
tiated,  and  there  was  no  place  exempted  from  the  effects  of  it.  They  tortured 
their  prisoners  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty,  that  they  might  fi>roe  from  them 
a  discovery  of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  more  they  dlicovered  the  more 
they  expected,  and  the  more  implacable  they  became.  Neither  the  infirmities 
of  age  nor  of  sex ;  neither  the  dignity  of  nobility,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the 
sacerdotal  office,  could  mitigate  Uieir  fury;  but  the  more  illustiious  their 
prisoners  were,  the  more  barbarously  they  msulted  them.  The  public  build- 
ings which  resisted  the  violence  of  the  flames,  they  levelled  with  the  ground. 
They  left  many  cities  without  an  inhabitant.  When  they  approached  any 
fortified  place,  which  their  undisciplined  army  could  not  reduce,  they  gathered 
together  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  putting  them  to  the  sword,  left  their 
bc^es  unburied,  that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses  might  oblige  the  nnison  to 
abandon  it."  Victor  Vitensis  de  persecutione  Afiricana,  ap.  Biu.  Patrum, 
vol.  yiji.  p.  666.  St  Augustin,  an  African,  who  survived  the  conquest  of  his 
country  by  the  Vandals  some  years,  gives  a  similar  description  of  their  cruelties. 
Opera,  vol.  x.  p.  372.  edit.  1616. — About  a  hundred  yean  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Vandals  in  Afiica,  Belisarius  attacked  and  dispossessed  them.  Pro- 
copius,  a  contemporary  historian,  describes  the  devastation  which  that  war  oc- 
casioned. ^  Afiica,"  says  he,  ^  was  so  entirely  dispeopled  that  one  might 
travel  several  days  in  it  without  meeting  one  man ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  five  millions  of  pecsons  perished!  Proc 
Ilist.  Arcana,  cap.  18.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  i.  315. — I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the 
calamities  of  this  province,  because  they  are  described  not  only  by  contempo- 
rary authon,  but  by  eye-witnesses.  The  present  state  of  Africa  confirms  their 
testimony.  Many  of  the  most  flourishing  ^d  populous  cities  with  which  it 
was  filled,  were  so  entirely  ruined,  that  no  vestiges  remain  to  point  out  where 
they  were  situated.  That  fertile  territory  which  sustained  the  Roman  empire, 
still  lies  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated ;  and  that  province,  which  Victor,  in 
his  barbarous  Latin,  called  Speciotitat  ioHus  terra  JhrenHs^  is  now  the  retreat  of 
pirates  and  banditti. 

While  the  Vandals  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  the  Huns  desolated 
the  remainder.  Of  all  the  barbarous  tribes  they  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
formidable.  Ammianus  Marcellmus,  a  contemporary  author,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  the  later  historians,  gives  an  account  of  their  policy  and  mannen; 
which  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Scythians  described  by  tne  andents,  and 
of  the  Tartan  known  to  the  modems.  Some  parts  of  their  character,  and 
several  of  their  customs  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Savages  in  North  America. 
Their  passion  fbr  war  was  extreme.  ^As  in  polished  societies"  says  Am- 
mianus, ^^  ease  and  tranquillity  are  courted,  they  delight  in  war  and  dangers. 
He  who  falls  in  battle  is  reckoned  happy.  They  who  die  of  old  age  or  of  dis- 
ease are  deemed  infamous.  They  boast,  with  the  utmost  exultation,  of  the 
number  of  enemies  whom  they  have  slain,  and,  as  the  most  glorious  of  all 
ornaments,  they  fasten  the  scalps  of  those  who  have  frdlen  by  their  hands  to 
the  trappmgs  of  their  horses."  Ammian.  Marc  lib.  xxxi.  p.  477.  edit  Gronov. 
Lugd.  1693. — Their  incunions  into  the  empire  began  in  the  fourth  century ; 
and  the  Romans,  though  no  strangers,  by  that  time,  to  the  effects  of  barbarous 
rage,  were  astonished  at  the  eroelty  of  their  devastations.  Thrace,  Pannonia, 
and  Illyricum,  were  the  countries  which  they  fint  laid  desolate.  As  they  had 
at  fint  uo  intention  of  settling  in  Europe,  they  made  only  inroads  of  short  con- 
tinuance into  tHe  empire,  but  these  were  frequent,  and  Procopins  computes 
that  in  each  of  these,  at  a  medium,  two  hundred  thousand  persons  perished, 
or  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  Procop^  Hist.  Arcan.  ap.  Byz.  Script.  yoL  i.  316. 
Thcace,  the  best  cultivated  province  in  that  quarter  of  the  empito,  was  con- 
verted into  a  desert,  and,  when  Priscus  aocompaided  the  ambamdora  sent  to 
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AttiU,llMm)  were  no  mlulutuita  ia  lome  of  the  dtiim  bat  k  few  misMabl*  pe»- 
pl0  who  h&d  taken  ihelter  unong  the  miiu  of  the  diurchea;  and  the  &ldj 
were  ooTered  with  the  bonea  of  Ihoee  who  hod  (Ulen  bj  the  iword.  Priicui 
ep.  Bji.  Script.  ToL  i.  3i.  Attila  becune  king  of  lbs  Hune,  A.  D.  434.  He  a 
(me  of  the  grsktset  uid  moct  enterprinng  cooqaerora  mentioned  in  history.  He 
oztended  hu  empire  OTei  &I1  the  Tut  counbiei  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral imftM  of  floythla  uid  Germany  in  the  uicieiit  diviiioD  of  the  world. 
While  he  WM  eariTing  on  hia  w&n  againat  the  horbuona  nationa,  he  kept  the 
Roman  empin  under  perpetasl  appreheDsiont,  and  extorted  enormoo*  aubai- 
dieii  from  the  titnid  and  sfisminate  monu-cha  who  goremed  it.  In  the  year 
461,  he  entered  Ganl,  at  the  head  of  an  army  compoaed  of  ell  the  Tarioua 
aationa  which  he  bad  aubdoed.  It  waa  more  nameroiu  than  any  with  which 
the  berbariana  had  hitherto  invaded  the  empire.  The  devaatatioDa  whiidl  he 
eonunitted  were  horrible;  not  only  the  open  countiy,  but  the  moat  flouiiahing 
utiea,  were  deeolated.  The  extent  and  cruelty  of  hia  deTaalatione  are  de- 
•cribed  by  Salvianua  de  Gnberaat.  Dei,  edit.  Baluz.  Par.  1669.  p.  139,  Ac.  and 
by  Idatioa,  obi  aapra,  p.  1335.  Aetiua  put  a  stop  to  his  progresi  in  that  country 
by  the  famous  battle  of  Chalons,  in  which,  (if  we  may  believe  the  hiatoriana 
of  that  age)  three  bandied  thouaaiid  penoiu  perished.  Idat.  Ibid.  Jomandee 
de  Rebus  Geticia.  ap.  Grot.  Hist.  Gothr.  p.  671.  Amat.  1665.  But  the  next 
year  he  resolved  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  marchins  into  Italy, 
wasted  it  with  rave,  inflamed  by  the  aenss  of  hia  late  diagiace.  What  Italy 
■uflered  by  the  Hona,  exceeded  all  the  calamitiea  which  the  preceding  bar- 
b«iiaoa  had  bronght  upon  it.  Conringius  has  collected  leretal  passages  &om 
the  ancient  hiatoriana,  which  prove  tLat  the  devastations  committBd  by  the 
Vandals  and  Hnns,  in  the  coimtriea  aitaated  on  the  banlts  of  the  Rhine,  were 
DO  lea  cruel  and  fatal  to  the  hninan  race.  Exercitatio  de  urbibus  Germanise, 
Opera,  Yol.  L  488.  It  is  endless,  it  is  shocking,  to  follow  theoe  destroyers  of 
mankind  through  so  many  acenea  of  horror,  and  to  contemplate  the  havoc 
which  they  made  of  the  human  apecies. 

But  the  state  in  wluch  Italy  appears  to  have  been,  during  aeveral  agee  after 
the  barfaamna  natioiia  aetUed  m  it,  ia  the  most  dedaive  proof  of  the  cruelty  as 
well  as  extent  of  thur  devastations.    'Whenever  any  country  is  thinly  inJiabitad, 
up  in  the  uncultivated  fields,  and  apieadiog  b;  degrees, 
he  overflowing  of  rivere,  and  the  stagnating  of  waters, 
averted  into  lakea  pud  manhes.     Ancient  Italy,  which 
he  seat  of  elegance  and  Iniury,  was  cnlt^vated  to  the 
Sbctually  did  Uie  devastations  of  the  barbarians  destroy 
1  indoatiy  and  uiltivalion,  that  in  the  eighth  century  a 
■Jy  appears   to  nave  been   covered  wiUi  forests  and 
marshsa  of  great  extent.    Huratori  enten  into  a  minute  detail  concerning  the 
situation  and  limits  of  several  of  theaa ;  and  provea  by  the  moat  anihantio 
•videnca,  that  gnat  tracts  of  territory,  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  Italy, 
were  either  overrun  with  wood,  or  laid  under  water.    Nor  did  these  occupy 
parts  of  the  coontn  naturally  barren  or  of  little  value,  but  were  nread  over 
districts  which  ancient  writers  ivpreaent  as  sxtremely  fertile,  and  which  at 
present  are  highly  cultivated.    Muiatori  Antiqultates  Italicn  medii  svi,  dissert. 
xzL  T.  ii.  p.  149.  153,  &c.    A  strong  proof  of  this  oecnrs  in  adescrifttion  of  the 
city  of  Modena,  by  an  author  of  uie  tenth  century.    MuraL  Script.  Remia 
Italic,  vol.  ii.  para  li.  p.  691.    The  state  of  desolation  in  other  coustriea  of 
Enrope  aeems  to  have  been  the  same.    Id  many  of  the  most  early  charters 
now  extant,  the  lands  grante" 
tingnished  into  such  aa  are  c 
deeolate.    In  many  inatancea, 
taken  them  from  the  desert,  n 
with  inhabitants.     This  appei 
.■  Eckhart  de  Rebus  Fiandn  0 


tremely  desolatB  and  thinly  [ 
'  «  of  land  by  such  a  I 

4  as  the  proprietor.    His  industry  nurited  such  a 
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peape.  TiM  grmats  in  tha  cfairttn  which  I  have  mentioned  flow  from  a  aaiter 
priadple,  and  there  mnet  kafe  been  some  reeemblanfie  in  the  etttte  of  th« 
eovntries. 

Muraioii  adds,  that  daring  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  Itafy  was  giaal^ 
ipfimted  with  woItoi  and  oUmi  wild  beeata ;  another  mark  of  ite  being  ^ratitnle 
of  inhabitant!.  Marat.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  Thus  Italy,  the  pnda  of  the 
ancient  world  for  ita  fertility  and  cultivation,  was  reduced  to  the  atala  of  a 
oountry  newly  peopled  and  lately  rendered  habitable. 

I  am  eennble,  not  only  that  some  of  these  descriptions  of  the  deraatations, 
which  I  have  quoted,  may  be  exaggerated,  but  that  thp  barbaroua  tribes,  in 
making  their  settlements,  did  not  proceed  invariably  m  the  same  manner, 
8ome  of  them  seemed  to  be  bent  on  exterminating  the  andent  inhabitants  ; 
othtta  were  more  disposed  to  incorporate  with  them.  It  is  not  my  proviiMe 
either  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  this  vsriety  in  the  conduct 
of  the  conquerors,  or  to  describe  the  state  of  those  countries  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  were  treated  most  mildly.  The  facts  which  I  have  produced  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  account  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  and  to  prove, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  human  species,  occasioned  by  the  hostile  invanona 
of  the  northern  nations  and  their  subsequent  settlements,  was  much  greater 
than  many  authors  seem  to  imagine. 

Note  [6].  Page  12, 

I HAVS  observed.  Note  [2.]  that  our  only  certain  information  c<moeming  the 
ancient  state  of  the  barbarous  nations  must  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Haj^Iv  an  account  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  one 
people,  to  which  those  of  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
similar,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  two  authors,  the  most  capable,  perhaps, 
that  ever  wrote,  of  observing  them  with  profound  discernment,  and  of  describ- 
ing them  with  propriety  and  force.  The  reader  must  perceive  that  Cesar  and 
Tacitus  are  the  authors  whom  I  have  in  view.  The  former  gives  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  Grermans  in  a  few  chapters  of  tlie  sixth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries ;  the  latter  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  that  subject.  These  are  the 
most  preoious  and  instructive  monuments  of  antiquity  to  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Europe.    From  them  we  learn, 

1.  That  the  state  of  society  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  of  the  rudest 
and  most  simple  form.  They  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  by  pasturage. 
Cbs.  lib.  vi.  c.  21.  They  neglected  agriculture,  and  lived  chiefly  on  milk, 
dieese,  and  flesh.  Ibid.  c.  2f.  Taaitus  agrees  with  him  in  most  of  these 
points.  De  Morib.  Germ.  o.  14, 15.  23.  The  Goths  were  equally  ne^igent  of 
agriculture.  Prise.  Rhet.  ap.  Byz.  Scttpt.  v.  i.  p.  31.  B.  Society  was  in  the 
same  staie  among  the  Huns,  who  disdained  to  cultivate  the  earth,  or  to  touch 
a  plough.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  475.  The  same  manners  took  place 
among  the  Alans;  ibid.  p.  477.  While  society  remains  in  this  simple  state,  men 
by  uniting  together  scarcely  relinquish  anv  portion  of  their  natural  independ- 
ence. Accordingly  we  are  informed,  2.  That  the  authority  of  civil  government 
was  extremely  limited  among  the  Germans.  During  times  of  peace  they  had 
no  common  or  fixed  magistrate,  but  the  chief  men  of  every  district  dispensed 
justice  and  accommodated  differences,  Ces.  ibid.  c.  23.  Their  kings  had  not 
absolute  or  unbounded  power ;  their  authority  consisted  rather  in  the  privilege 
of  advising,  than  in  the  power  of  commanding.  Matters  of  small  consequence 
were  determined  by  the  chief  men ;  affairs  of  importance  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Tacit,  c.  7.  11.  The  Huns,  in  like  manner,  deliberated  in  common 
concerning  every  business  of  moment  to  the  society ;  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  rigour  of  regal  authority.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  474.  3.  Every  in- 
dividual among  the  ancient  Germans  vas  left  al  liberty  to  choose  whether  he 
would  take  part  in  any  military  enterprise  which  was  proposed  ;  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  in  it  imposed  on  him  by  public  authority. 
^  When  any  of  the  chief  men  propose  an  expedition,  such  as  approve  of  the 
cause  and  ^  the  leader  rise  up,  and  declare  their  intention  of  following  him  ; 
after  coming  under  this  engagement,  those  who  do  not  fulfil  it,  are  considered 
as  deserters  and  traitors,  and  are  looked  upon  as  infamous."  Ces.  ibid,  c  23. 
Taotuf  plainly  poiiits  at  the  same  custom,  though  in  terms  more  obscure. 
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TwmL  «•  11.  4.  As  every  mdiyidoal  was  so  independent,  and  master  in  so 
great  a  degree  of  his  own  actions,  it  became  of  conseqaence,  the  great  object 
of  efery  person  among  the  Germans,  who  aimed  at  being  a  leader,  to  gain  ad- 
iMrents  and  attach  them  to  his  person  and  interest.  These  adherents  Cesar 
eaUs  Jimbaeiv  and  CUentef^  i.  e.  retainers  or  clients ;  Tacitus,  Camiies^  or  com- 
panions. The  chief  distinction  and  power  of  the  leaders  consisted  in  being 
attended  by  a  numerous  band  of  chosen  youth.  This  was  their  pride  as  well 
as  ornament  during  peace  and  their  defence  in  war.  The  leaders  gained  or 
preserved  the  favour  of  these  retainers  by  presents  of  armour  and  of  horses ; 
or  by  the  profuse  though  inelegant  hospitality  with  which  they  entertained 
them.  Tacit,  c.  14, 15.  5.  Another  consequence  of  the  personal  liberty  and 
independence  which  the  Qermans  retained,  even  afler  they  united  in  society, 
was  their  circomscnbing  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  their  not  only  claiming  but  exercising  aunost  all  the  rights 
of  private  resentment  and  revenge.  Their  magistrates  had  not  the^power  either 
of  imprisoning  or  of  inflicting  any  corporal  punishment  on  a  free  man. 
Tacit,  c  7.  Every  person  was  obliged  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  parents 
or  fiiands  had  sustained.  Their  enemies  were  hereditary,  but  not  irreconcilable* 
£ven  murder  was  compensated  by  paying  a  certain  number  of  cattle.  Tacit, 
e.  21.  A  pari  of  the  &ie  went  to  the  kmg,  or  state,  a  part  to  the  person  who 
iMui  been  injured,  or  to  his  kindred.    Ibid.  c.  12. 

Those  particulars  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Germans, 
thoni^h  well  known  to  every  person  conversant  m  ancient  literature,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  arrange  in  this  order,  and  to  lay  before  such  of  my  readers  as 
may  De  less  acquainted  with  these  facts,  both  because  they  confirm  the  account 
which  I  have  nven  of  the  state  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  because  they  tend 
to  illustrate  ill  the  observations  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  concerning  the 
various  changes  in  their  government  and  customs.  The  laws  and  customs  in- 
troduced by  the  barbarous  nations  into  their  new  settlements,  are  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  writings  of  Cflssar  and  Tacitus ;  and  their  observations  are  the 
best  key  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these  laws  and  customs. 

One  circumstance,  with  respect  to  the  testimony  of  Cesar  and  Tacitus,  con- 
cerning the  Germans,  merits  attention.  Cfesar  wrote  his  brief  account  of  their 
manners  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Tacitus  composed  his  treatise  De 
Moribus  Germanorum.  A  hundred  years  make  a  considerable  period  in  the 
progress  of  national  manners,  especially  if,  during  that  time,  those  people  who 
are  rude  and  unppHshed  have  had  much  communication  with  more  civilized 
states.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Germans.  Their  intercourse  with  the 
Romans  be^an  when  Cesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  increased  greatly  during 
the  interval  Detween  that  event  and  the  time  when  Tacitus  flourished.  We 
may  accordingly  observe,  that  the  mannerb  of  the  Germans,  in  his  time,  which 
Cesar  describes,  were  less  improved  than  those  of  the  same  people  as  delineated 
by  Tacitas.  Besides  this,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  a  considerable  difler- 
ence  in  the  state  of  society  among  the  different  tribes  of  Germans.  The  Sui- 
ones  were  so  much  improved,  that  they  began  to  be  corrupted.  Tac.  cap.  44. 
The  Fenni  were  so  barbarous,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  were  able  to  sub- 
sist. Ibid.  cap.  46.  Whoever  undertakes  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, or  to  found  any  political  theory  upon  the  state  of  society  among  them, 
oufht  carefully  to  attend  to  both  these  circumstances. 

Before  I  qmt  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  though 
successive  alterations  in  their  institutions,  together  with  the  gradual  progress  of 
refinement,  have  made  an  entire  change  in  Uie  manners  of  the  various  peoplo 
who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  there  is  still  one  race  of  men  nearly  in  the 
same  political  situation  with  theirs,  when  they  first  settled  in  their  new  con- 

?[uests ;  I  mean  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  savages  in  North  America, 
t  cannot  then  be  considered  either  as  a  di^ssion,  or  as  an  improper  indul- 
gence of  curiosity,  to  inquire  whether  this  similarity  in  their  politieal  state  has 
occasioned  any  resemblance  between  their  character  and  manners.  If  the 
likeness  turns  out  to  be  striking,  it  is  a  stronger  proof  that  a  just  acoottnt  hat 
boon  given  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  than  tibe  testimony  even  of 
Cesar  or  Tacitus. 
I.  The  Amorioanf  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Some  tribes 
VoL.IL— 64 
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neg^aet  agrienltare  enttrelj.  Among  thoto  who  cultivate  some  smtD  qiot 
their  hats,  that,  together  with  all  works  of  labour,  is  performed  by  the  woman. 
P.  Oharlevoix  Journal  Historique  d'un  Voyage  de  PAm^que,  4io.  Par.  1T74. 
p.  334.  in  such  a  state  of  society,  the  common  wants  of  men  being  &w,  and 
their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  small,  their  union  is  eztromely  im- 
perfect and  feeble,  and  they  continue  to  enjoy  their  natural  liberty  almost  un- 
impaired. It  is  the  first  idea  of  an  American,  that  every  man  is  bom  free  tnd 
independent,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  hath  any  ri|^t  to  diminish  ordicum- 
•cribe  his  natural  liberty.  There  is  hardly  any  appearance  of  subordination 
either  in  civil  or  domestic  government.  Every  one  does  what  he  pleases.  A 
father  and  mother  live  with  their  children,  like  persons  whom  chance  has 
brought  together,  and  whom  no  common  bond  unites.  Their  manner  of  edu- 
cating their  children  is  suitable  to  this  principle.  They  never  chastise  or  punish 
them,  even  during  their  infancy.  As  they  advance  in  years,  they  continue  to 
be  entirely  masters  of  their  own  actions,  and  seem  not  to  be  consdous  of  being 

responsible  for  any  part  of  their  conduct.    Id.  p.  272,  273. 2.  The  power 

of  their  civil  mamtrates  is  extremely  limited.  Among  most  of  their  tribes, 
the  sachem  or  chief  is  elective.  A  council  of  old  men  is  chosen  to  assist  him, 
without  whose  advice  he  determines  no  affair  of  importance.  The  sachems 
neither  possess  nor  claim  any  great  degree  of  authority.  They  propose  and 
entreat,  rather  than  command.  The  obedience  of  their  people  is  altogether 
voluntary.  Ibid.  p.  266.  268.  3.  The  savages  of  America  engage  in  their 
military  enterprises,  not  from  constraint,  but  choice.  When  war  is  resolved, 
a  chief  arises,  and  offers  himself  to  be  the  leader.  Such  as  are  willing  (for 
they  compel  no  person)  stand  up  one  after  another,  and  sing  their  war  song. 
But  if,  after  this,  any  of  these  should  refuse  to  follow  the  leader  to  whom  they 
have  engaged,  his  lire  would  be  in  danger,  and  he  would  be  considered  as  the 
most  infamous  of  men.  Id.  p.  217,  218.  i.  Such  as  engage  to  follow  any 
leader,  expect  to  be  treated  by  him  with  great  attention  and  respect ;  and  he  mm 
obliged  to  make  them  presents  of  considerable  value.  Id.  p.  218.^—5.  Among 
the  Americans,  the  magistrate  has  scarcely  any  criminal  jurisdiction.  Ibid.  p. 
272.  Upon  receiving  any  injury,  the  person  or  family  offended  may  inflict 
what  punishment  they  pluase  on  the  person  who  was  tne  author  of  it.  Ibid, 
p.  274.  Their  resentment  and  desire  of  vengeance  are  excessive  and  implacable. 
Time  can  neither  extinguish  nor  abate  it.  It  is  the  chief  inheritance  parents 
leave  to  their  children ;  it  is  transmitted  6rom  generation  to  generation,  until  an 
occasion  be  found  of  satisfying  it  Ibid.  p.  309.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
offended  party  is  appeased.  A  compensation  is  paid  for  a  murder  that  has 
been  committed.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  receive  it ;  and  it  consists  most 
commonly  of  a  captive  taken  in  war,  who,  being  substituted  in  place  of  the 
person  who  was  murdered,  assumes  his  name,  and  is  adopted  into  his  family. 
Ibid.  p.  274.  The  resemblance  holds  in  many  other  particalars.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the  similarity  of^ those  great  features  which 
distinguish  and  characterize  both  people.  Bocnart,  and  other  philologists  of 
the  last  century,  who,  with  more  erudition  than  science,  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  migration  of  various  nations,  and  who  were  apt,  upon  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  resemblance,  to  find  an  affinity  between  nations  far  removed  fiiun 
each  other,  and  to  conclude  that  they  were  descended  from  the  same  ancestors, 
would  hardly  have  failed,  on  viewing  such  an  amaiing  similarity,  to  pronounce 
with  confidence,  ^*  That  the  Germans  and  Americans  must  be  the  same  people.** 
But  a  philosopher  will  satisfy  himself  with  observing,  ^  That  the  characters  of 
nations  depend  on  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live,  and  on  the  political 
institutions  established  among  them ;  and  that  the  human  mind,  whenever  it  is 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  in  ages  the  most  distant,  and  in  countries 
the  most  remote,  assume  the  same  form,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  same 
manners.** 

I  have  pushed  the  comparison  between  the  Grermans  and  Americans  no  &r- 
ther  than  was  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  my  subject.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  countries  was  perfectly  similar  in  everj 
regpecL  Many  of  the  German  tribes  were  more  civilized  than  the  Americans. 
Some  of  them  were  not  unacquainted  with  agriculture ;  almost  all  of  them 
had  flocks  of  tame  cattle,  and  depended  upon  them  for  the  chief  part  of  their 
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Bobsiitenee.  Most  of  the  AmericaA  tribes  gubeist  by  banting,  and  are  in  a 
ruder  and  more  nmple  state  than  the  ancient  Germans.  The  resemblance^ 
however,  between  their  condition,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  that  history 
affords  an  opportnnitv  of  observing  between  any  two  races  of  uncivilized  peo* 
pie,  and  this  has  produced  a  surprising  similari^  of  manners. 

Note  [7].  Page  12. 

The  booty  gained  by  an  army  belonged  to  the  army.  The  king  himself  had 
no  part  of  it  but  what  he  acquired  by  lot.  A  remar&able  instance  of  this  oc- 
curs in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  The  army  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  having  plundered  a  church,  carried  off^  among  other  sacred 
utensils,  a  vase  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  sent  deputies 
to  Clovis,  beseeching  him  to  restore  the  vase,  that  it  mieht  be  again  employed 
in  the  sacred  services  to  which  it  had  been  consecrated.  Clovis  desired  the 
deputies  to  follow  him  to  Soissons,  as  the  booty  was  to  be  divided  in  that 

Elace,  and  promised,  that  if  the  lot  should  give  him  the  disposal  of  the  vase, 
e  would  grant  what  the  bishop  desired.  When  he  came  to  Soissons,  and  all 
the  booty  was  placed  in  one  great  heap,  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  Clovis  en- 
treated, that  before  making  the  division,  they  would  give  him  that  vase  over 
and  above  his  share.  All  appeared  willing  to  gratifjr  me  king,  and  to  comply 
with  his  request,  when  a  fierce  and  haughty  soldier  ufted  up  his  battle-axe,  and 
striking  the  vase  with  the  utmost  violence,  cried  out  with  a  load  voice,  ^  You 
shall  receive  nothing  here  but  that  to  whidi  the  lot  gives  you  a  right.''  Ore- 
gon Turon.  Histor.  Francorum,  lib.  iL  c.  27.  p.  70.  Par.  1610. 

Note  [8].  Page  13. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  feudal  system  is  an 
interesting  object  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  some  countries,  their  juris- 
prudence and  laws  are  still  in  a  great  measure  feudal.  In  others,  many  forms 
and  practices  established  by  custom,  or  founded  on  statutes,  took  their  rise 
firom  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  attending  to  the  ideas 
peculiar  to  it.  Several  authors  of  the  highest  reputation  for  genius  and  erudi- 
tion, have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  subject,  but  still  many  parts  of  it  are 
obscure.  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  with  precision,  the  progress  and  variation 
of  ideas  concerning  property  in  land  among  the  barbarous  nations;  and  shall 
attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  which  introduced  these  changes,  as  well  as  the 
effects  which  followed  upon  them.  Property  in  land  seems  to  have  gone  through 
four  successive  changes  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

I.  While  the  barbarous  nations  remained  in  their  original  countries,  their 
property  in  land  was  only  temporary,  and  they  had  no  certain  limits  to  their 
possessions.  After  feeding  their  flocks  in  one  great  district,  they  removed  with 
them,  and  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  another ;  and  abandoned  that  like- 
wise in  a  short  time.  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  species 
C)f  property,  brought  under  any  positive  or  formal  obligation  to  serve  the  com- 
munity ;  aJl  their  services  were  purely  voluntary.  Every  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  choose  how  far  he  would  contribute  towards  carrying  on  any  military 
enterprise.  If  he  followed  a  leader  in  any  expedition,  it  was  from  attachment, 
not  from  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  has  been  produced 
in  Note  [6].  While  property  continued  in  this  state,  we  can  discover  nothing 
that  bears  any  reseinblance  to  a  feudal  tenure,  or  to  the  subordination  and 
military  service  which  the  feudal  system  introduced. 

II.  Upon  settling  in  the  countries  which  they  had  ^subdued,  the  victorious 
troops  divided  the  conquered  lands.  Whatever  portion  of  them  fell  to  a  soldier, 
he  seized  as  the  recompense  due  to  his  valour,  as  a  settlement  acquired  by  his 
own  sword.  He  took  possession  of  it  as  a  freeman  in  full  property.  He  en- 
joyed it  during  his  own  life,  and  could  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure,  or  transmit  it 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  Thus  property  in  land  became  fixed.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  aUodiali  i.  e.  the  possessor  had  the  entire  right  of  property 
and  dominion,  he  held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord,  to  whom  he  was  bound 
to  do  homage  and  perform  service.  But  as  these  new  proprietors  were  in  some 
danger  (as  has  been  observed  in  the  text)  of  being  disturbed  by  the  remainder 
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of  the  aiiGiant  inhabiUnU,  and  in  still  greater  danger  of  being  attacked  bj  i 
oeHi?e  colonies  of  barbarians  as  fierce  and  rapacious  as  themselves^  tliey  aaw 
the  necessity  of  coining  under  obligations  to  de&nd  the  communi^,  nore  ex« 
plidt  than  tnose  to  which  they  had  been  subject  in  their  original  halNtalaoiM. 
On  this  account,  immediately  upon  their  fixing  in  their  new  setdements,  ereiy 
fieeman  became  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  community,  and,  if  hie 
refUsed  or  neglected  so  to  do,  was  liable  to  a  considerable  penalty.  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  contract  of  this  kind  was  formally  concluded,  or  mutually  rati- 
fied by  any  legal  solemnity.  It  was  established  by  tacit  consent,  like  the  other 
compacts  whidi  hold  society  together.  Their  mutual  security  and  prosenration 
made  it  the  interest  of  all  to  recognise  its  authority,  and  to  enforce  the  ohser- 
yation  of  it.  We  can  trace  back  this  new  obligation  on  the  proprietors  of  land 
to  a  veiy  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  Chilpeiic,  who  began  hie 
reign  A.  D.  562,  exacted  a  fine,  bannoi  jumi  exigi,  firom  certun  persons  who 
had  refbsed  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition.  Gregor.  Turon.  lib.  t.  o.  3& 
p.  311.  Childebert,  who  began  his  rei^  A.  D.  576,  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner  against  others  who  had  been  guiHy  of  a  like  crime.  Id.  lib.  m.  c  42. 
p.  342.  Such  a  fine  could  not  have  been  exacted  while  property  continued  in 
its  first  state,  and  military  service  was  entirely  voluntary.  Charlemagne  or- 
dained, that  every  freeman  who  possessed  five  mansi,  i.  e.  uxty  acres  of  land 
tn  propertf^  should  march  in  person  against  the  enemy.  Capitul.  A.  D.  807. 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  815,  granted  lands  to  certain  Spaniards,  who  fled 
from  the  Saracens,  and  allowed  them  to  settle  in  his  territories,  on  condition 
that  they  should  serve  in  the  army  like  other  freemen.  Capitul.  vol.  i.  p.  500. 
By  land  possessed  inpropertjf,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Charlemagne, 
we  are  to  understantC  according  to  the  style  of  that  age,  allodial  land  ;  aimies 
and  proprietat,  alodum  and  propritan  being  words  permctJy  synonymous.  Du 
Cange,  voce  Alodii.  The  clearest  proof  of  the  distinction  between  allodia]  and 
beneficiary  possession,  is  contained  in  two  charters  published  by  Muratori,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  a  person  might  possess  one  part  of  his  estate  as  allodial, 
which  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  other  as  a  bentjidumy  of  which  he 
had  only  the  usufruct,  the  property  returning  to  the  superior  lord  on  his 
demise.  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  vol.  i.  p.  559.  565.  The  same  distinction  is 
pointed  out  in  a  Capitulare  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  812,  edit.  Baluz.  voL  i. 

fe491.  Count  Everard,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in 
e  curious  testament,  by  which  he  disposes  of  his  vast  estate  among  Jus  chil- 
dren, distinguishes  between  what  he  possessed  proprietate^  and  what  he  held 
benejicio;  and  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  was  allodial,  A.  D.  837.  Aub. 
MirsDi  Opera  Diplomatica,  Lovan.  1723.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

In  the  same  manner  Liber  homo  is  commonly  opposed  to  Fastus  or  yastaUus  ; 
the  former  denotes  an  allodial  proprietor,  the  latter  one  who  held  of  a  superior. 
These/rM  men  were  under  an  obligation  to  serve  the  state ;  and  this  duty  was 
considered  as  so  sacred,  that  freemen  were  prohibited  from  entering  into  holy 
orders  unless  they  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  sovereign.  The  reason 
given  for  this  in  the  statute  is  remarkable,  ^  For  we  are  informed  that  some 
do  so,  not  so  much  out  of  devotion,  as  in  order  to  avoid  that  military  service 
which  they  are  bound  to  perform."  Capitul.  lib.  i.  M14.  If,  upon  being  sum- 
moned into  the  field,  any  freeman  refused  to  obey,  a  fiiU  Herebannum^  i.  e.  a 
fine  of  sixty  crowns,  was  to  be  exacted  from  him  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Franks.  Capit  Car.  Magn.  ap.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  14.  H3.  p.  539.  This 
expression,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks,  seems  to  imply,  that  both  the 
obligation  to  serve,  and  the  penalty  on  those  who  disregarded  it,  were  coeval 
with  the  laws  made  by  the  Franks  at  their  first  settlement  in  Gaul.  This  fine 
was  levied  with  such  rigour,  ^^  That  if  any  person  convicted  of  this  crime  was 
insolvent,  he  was  reduced  to  servitude,  and  continued  in  that  state  until  such 
time  as  his  labour  should  amount  to  the  value  of  the  herebannum.^  Ibid.  The 
emperor  Lotharius  rendered  the  penalty  still  more  severe ;  and  if  any  person 
possessing  such  an  extent  of  property  as  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
the  field  in  person,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  all  his  goods  were  declared  to 
be  forfeited,  and  he  himself  might  be  punished  with  banishment.  Murat. 
Script.  Ital.  vol.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  153. 

IIL  Property  in  land  haying  thus  become  fixed,  and  subject  to  militaiy  Mr- 
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vkie«  mothttr  change  wm  introdaced,  thougb  dowly,  and  step  by  step.  We 
kam  from  Tacitua,  that  the  chief  men  amonff  the  Germans  endeavoured  to 
attach  to  their  persons  and  interests  certain  adherents  whom  he  calls  Csmi/et. 
These  fought  onder  their  standard,  and  followed  them  in  all  their  enterprises. 
The  same  custom  continned  among  them  in  their  new  settlements  and  those 
attached  or  devoted  followers  were  caUed^/Sde^et,  antrutHone$y  hommet  ti»  trtttie 
Damimea,  ieuda.  Tadtos  informs  ns,  that  the  rank  of  a  Comes  was  deemed 
hononrable ;  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  13.  The  composition,  which  is  the  standard 
by  which  we  must  jodse  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  persons  in  the  middle 
ages,  paid  for  the  mnrder  of  one  in  trtute  DommieOy  was  triple  to  that  paid  fbr 
the  murder  of  n  6reeman«  Leg.  Salicor.  Tit  44.  M*  2.  While  the  Qermans 
remained  in  their  own  country,  they  courted  the  favour  of  these  Comites,  by 
presents  of  arms  and  horses,  and  by  hospitality.  See  Note  VI.  As  long  as 
they  had  no  fixed  property  in  land,  these  were  the  only  gifts  that  they  could 
bestow,  and  the  only  reward  which  their  followers  desired.  But  ujpon  their 
settling  in  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  and  when  the  value  of  property 
came  to  be  understood  among  them,  instead  of  those  slight  presents,  the  kings 
and  chieftains  betowed  a  more  substantial  recompense  in  land  on  their  adhe- 
rents. These  grants  were  called  benefieioy  because  they  were  gratuitous  dona- 
tions ;  and  homretf  because  they  were  regarded  as  marks  of  distinction.  What 
were  the  services  originally  exacted  in  return  for  these  beruifieia  cannot  be  de« 
termined  with  absolute  precision;  because  there  are  no  records  so  ancient. 
When  allodial  possessions  were  first  rendered  feudal,  they  were  not,  at  once, 
subjected  to  all  the  feudal  services.  The  transition  here,  as  in  all  other  changes 
of  miportanoe,  was  gradual.  As  the  great  object  of  a  feudal  vassal  was  to  ob- 
tain protection,  when  allodial  proprietors  first  consented  to  become  vassals  of 
any  powerful  leader,  they  continued  to  retain  as  much  of  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence as  was  consistent  with  that  new  relation.  The  homage  which  they 
did  to  the  superior  of  whom  they  chose  to  hold,  was  called  homagium  planum^ 
and  bound  them  to  nothing  more  than  fidelity,  but  without  any  obligation  either 
of  military  service,  or  attendance  in  the  courts  of  their  superior.  Of  this 
homagium  planum  some  tracea,  though  obscure,  may  still  be  discovered.  Brus- 
set,  tom.  i.  p.  97.  Among  the  ancient  writs  published  by  D.  D.  De  Vic  and 
Vaisette  lust,  de  Lanqued.  are  a  great  many  which  they  call  homagia.  They 
seem  to  be  an  intermediate  step  between  the  homagium  planum  mentioned 
by  Brussel,  and  the  engagement  to  perform  complete  fimdal  service.  The' 
one  party  promiies  protection,  and  grants  certain  castles  or  lands ;  the  other 
enffages  to  defend  Uie  person  of  t^  grantor,  and  to  assist  him  likewise  in 
defending  his  property  as  often  as  he  shall  be  summoned  to  do  so.  But 
these  engagements  are  accompanied  with  none  of  the  feudal  formalities,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  other  feudal  services.  They  appear  rather 
to  be  a  mutual  contract  between  equals,  than  the  engagement  of  a  vassal  to 
perform  services  to  a^  superior  lord.  Preuves  de  I'Huit^  de  Lanff.  tom.  ii. 
173.  et  passim.  As  soon  as  men  were  accustomed  to  these,  the  ouier  feudal 
services  were  gradually  introduced.  M.  de  Montesquieu  considers  these 
ben^fieia  as  fiefs,  which  originally  subjected  those  who  held  them  to  military 
service.  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  3.  16.  M.  I'Abb^  de  Mably  contends 
that  such  as  held  these  wore  at  first  subjected  to  no  other  service  than  what 
was  incumbent  on  every  freeman.  Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  i. 
366.  But,  upon  comparing  their  proofii  and  reasonings  and  conjectures,  it 
seems  to  be  evident,  that  as  every  neeman,  in  consequence  of  his  allodial  pro- 
perty, was  bound  to  serve  the  community  under  a  severe  penalty,  no  good  reason 
ean  be  assigned  for  conferring  these  ben^fieia^  if  thev  did  not  subject  such  as 
received  them  to  some  new  obligation.  Whv  should  a  king  have  stripped  him- 
self of  his  domain,  if  he  had  not  expected  that,  by  parcelling  it  out,  he  might 
acquire  a  right  to  services,  to  which  he  had  formerly  no  title  ?  We  may  then 
warrantably  conclude,  '■^  That  as  allodial  property  subjected  those  who  pos- 
sessed it  to  serve  the  community,  so  beneficia  subjected  such  as  held  them  to 
personal  service  and  fidelity  to  him  fi-om  whom  they  received  these  lands." 
These  ben^una  were  granted  originally  only  during  pleasure.  No  circumstance 
relating  to  the  customs  of  the  middle  ages  is  better  ascertained  than  this  ;  and 
innumerable  proofi  of  it  might  be  added  to  those  produced  in  L'Esprit  des 
Loix.  L  zzx.  c.  16.  and  by  Du  Cangc,  voc.  Bcnefidum  etfeudum. 
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IV.  Bat  th«  poMesiian  of  benefices  did  not  continue  long  in  thii  ttato.  A 
pvcariom  tenure  during  pleairare  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  as  faeJd 
umds,  and  bv  Tarious  means  they  gradually  obtained  -a  confirmation  of  their 
benefices  dunng  life.  Feudor.  lib.  tit.  i.  Du  Cange  produces  seyeral  quotations 
from  ancient  charters  and  chronicles  in  proof  of  this ;  Glos.  toc.  BaufiduMn, 
After  this  it  was  easy  to  obtain  or  extort  charters  rendering  bene/ieia  hereditary, 
first  in  the  direct  line,  then  in  the  collateral,  and  at  last  in  the  female  line.  Leg. 
Loogob.  Ub.  iiL  tit.  8.  Du  Cange,  yoc.  Ben^ficium. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  each  of  these  changes  took 
placM.  M.  I'Ab.  Mably  conjectures,  with  some  probability,  that  Charles  Martd 
first  introduced  the  practice  of  granting  hen^ficia  for  life ;  Observat.  torn.  i.  p. 
103.  160;  and  that  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  was  among  the  first  who  rendered 
them  hereditary,  is  eyident  from  the  authoriti^  to  which  he  refers ;  Id.  439. 
MabiUon,  howeyer,  has  published  a  placitum  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  860, 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  still  continued  to  grant  some  bai^ficia  only  during 
life.  De  Re  Diplomatica,  lib.  yi.  p.  35a  In  Uie  ^ear  889,  Odo  kmg  of  France 
granted  lands  to  Ricabodo,  fideli  suo,  jure  beneficiario  et  fructuario,  during  his 
own  life ;  and  if  he  should  die,  and  a  son  were  bom  to  him,  that  right  was  to 
continue  during  the  life  of  his  son.  Mabillon  ut  supra,  p.  556.  T&s  was  an 
intermediate  step  between  fieis  merely  during  life,  and  fiefe  hereditary  to  per- 
petuity. While  hentificia  continued  under  their  first  form,  and  were  held  only 
during  pleasure,  he  who  granted  them  not  only  exercised  the  dominiwH  or  pro- 
rogatiye  of  superior  lord,  but  he  retained  the  property,  giying  his  vassal  only 
the  unfrutt. — ^Bat  under  the  latter  form,  when  they  became  hereditary,  although 
firadal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a  ben^fietwm  agreeably  to  its  original  nature, 
the  property  was  in  effect  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  superior  lords,  and 
lodged  in  those  of  the  yassal.  As  soon  as  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  the 
feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  be  understood  by  saperion  as  well  as  yassals, 
that  species  of  holding  became  so  agreeable  tq  both,  that  not  only  lands,  but 
casual  rents,  such  as  the  profits  of  a  toll,  the  fare  paid  at  ferries,  &c.  the  sala- 
ries or  perquisites  of  offices,  and  even  pensions  themselyes,  were  granted  and 
held  as  fieu ;  and  military  service  was  promised  and  exacted  on  account  of 
these.  Morice  mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  Phist.  de  Bretagne,  tom.  ii.  78. 
090.  Brussel,  tom.  i.  p.  41.  How  absurd  soever  it  may  seem  to  grant  or  to  hold 
such  precarious  and  casual  property  as  a  fief,  there  are  instances  of  feudal 
tenures  still  more  singular.  The  profits  arising  from  the  masses  said  at  an 
altar  were  properly  an  ecclesiastical  revenue,  belonging  to  the  clergy  of  the 
church  or  monastery  which  performed  that  duty ;  but  these  were  sometimes 
seized  by  the  powertul  barons.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  right  to  them,  they 
held  them  as  fiefe  of  the  church,  and  parcelled  them  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  property  to  their  sub-vassals.  Bouquet,  recaeil  des  hist  vol.  x.  238. 
480.  The  same  spirit  of  encroachment  which  rendered  fiefs  hereditary,  led 
the  nobles  to  extort  from  their  sovereigns  hereditary  grants  of  offices.  Many 
of  the  great  offices  of  the  crown  became  hereditary  in  most  of  the  kingdoms 
in  Europe ;  and  so  conscious  were  monarchs  of  this  spirit  of  usurpation 
among  the  nobility,  and  so  solicitous  to  guard  against  it,  that  on  some  occa- 
sions, they  obliged  the  persons  whom  they  promoted  to  any  office  of  dignity, 
to  grant  an  obligation,  that  neither  they  nor  their  heirs  should  claim  it  as 
belonging  to  them  by  hereditary  right.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  pro- 
duced, Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  xxx.  p.  595.  Another  occurs  in  the 
Thesaur.  aneodot.  published  by  Martene  and  Darand,  vol.  i.  p.  873. — ^This  re- 
yolution  in  proper^  occasioned  a  change  corresponding  to  it  in  political  govern- 
ment ;  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  as  they  acquired  such  extensive  pos- 
sessions, usurped  a  proportional  degree  of  power,  depressed  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  crown,  and  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  the  people.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  connection,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  in  history  to  trace  the 
progress  of  feudal  property  ;  for  upon  discovering  in  what  state  property  was 
at  any  particular  period,  we  may  determine  with  precision  what  was  the  degree 
of  power  possessed  by  the  king  or  by  the  nobility  at  that  juncture. 

One  circumstance  more,  with  respect  to  the  clianges  which  property  under- 
went, deserves  attention.  I  have  shown,  that  when  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians divided  their  conquests  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  property 
which  they  acquired  was  allodial ;  but  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  property 
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had  become  almost  entirel j  feudal  by  the  beginnfng  of  the  tenth  centmr.  The 
totmet  species  of  property  seems  to  be  so  much  better  and  more  desirable  than 
the  latter,  that  such  a  change  appears  surprising,  especially  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  allodial  property  was  frequently  converted  into  feudal,  by  a  yolun- 
tary  deed  of  the  possessor.  The  motives  which  determined  them  to  a  choice  so 
repugnant. to  the  ideas  of  modem  times  concerning  property,  have  been  inves- 
tigated and  explained  by  M.  de  Montesquieu,  with  his  usual  discernment  and 
accuracy,  lib.  zxxi.  c.  8.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of  which  we  have  a  hint 
in  Lambertus  Ardensis,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voce  Alodis.  In 
those  times  of  anarchy  and  disorder  which  became  general  in  Europe  afler  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  union  among  the  different 
members  of  the  community,  and  individuals  were  exposed,  single  and  undefended 
by  government,  to  rapine  and  oppression,  it  became  necessary  for  every  man 
to  have  a  powerful  protector,  under  whose  banner  he  might  range  himself,  and 
obtain  security  a|ram8t  enemies  whom  singly  he  could  not  oppose.  For  this 
reason  he  relinquished  his  allodial  independence,  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
feudal  services,  that  he  might  find  safety  under  the  patronage  of  some  respecta- 
ble superior.  In  some  psu^  of  Europe,  this  change  from  allodial  to  feudal 
groperty  became  so  general,  that  he  who  possessed  land  had  no  longer  any 
berty  of  choice  left.  He  was  obliged  to  recognise  some  liege  lord,  and  to 
hold  of  him.  Thus  Beaumanoir  informs  us,  that  in  the  counties  of  Clermont 
and  Beauvois,  if  the  lord  or  count  discovered  any  lands  within  his  jurisdiction, 
for  which  no  service  was  performed,  and  which  paid  to  him  no  taxes  or  cus- 
toms, he  might  instantly  seize  it  as  his  own ;  fbr,  says  he,  no  man  can  hold 
allodia]  property.  Coust.  ch.  £4.  p.  123.  Upon  the  same  principle  is  founded 
a  maxim,  which  has  at  length  become  general  in  the  law  of  France,  AWfe  terrt 
tant  Seigneur,  In  other  provinces  of  France,  allodial  property  seems  to  have 
remained  longer  unalienated,  and  to  have  been  more  highly  valued.  A  great 
number  of  charters,  containing  grants,  or  sales,  or  exchuiges  of  allodial  lands 
in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  are  published.  Hist,  gener.  de  Langued.  par. 
D.  D.  De  Vic  et  Vaisette,  tom.  ii.  During  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  great  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  property  in  that  province  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
allodial ;  and  scarcely  any  mention  of  feudal  tenures  occurs  in  the  deeds  of 
that  country.  The  state  of  property,  during  thoee  centuries,  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  similar  in  Catalonia  and  the  country  of  Roussillon,  as  appears 
from  the  original  charters  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Petr.  de  la  Marca's 
treatise  de  Marca  sive  limite  Hispanico.  Allodial  property  seems  to  have  con- 
tinoed  in  the  Low-Countries  to  a  period  still  later.  During  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  this  species  of  property  seems  to  have  been 
of  considerable  extent.  Mirei  opera  diplom.  vol.  i.  34.  74,  75.  83.  296.  817. 
842.  847.  578.  Some  vestiges  of  allodial  property  appear  there  as  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  Ibid.  218.  Several  facts  wluch  prove  that  allodial  pro- 
perty subsisted  in  different  parts  of  Europe  long  after  the  introduction  of  feudal 
tenures,  and  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  these  two  different 
•pedet  of  possession,  are  produced  by  M.  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  des  Fran- 
cis, conserves  dans  les  Couturaes  Angloises,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  &c.  The  notions 
of,  men  with  respect  to  property  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  under- 
standings, and  the  caprice  of  their  passions.  At  the  same  time  that  some 
persons  were  fond  of  relinquishing  aJlodial  property,  in  order  to  hold  it  by 
reudal  tenure,  others  seem  to  have  been  solicitous  to  convert  their  fiefs  into  al- 
lodial proper^.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
published  by  Eckhard,  Commentarii  de  rebus  Francie  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  885. 
Another  occurs  in  the  year  1299,  Reliquiie  MSS.  omnis  oDvi,  by  Ludwi^,  vol.  i. 
p.  209 ;  and  even  one  as  late  as  the  year  1337,  ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  40.  The  same 
thing  took  place  in  the  Low-Countries.    Minei  oper.  1.  52. 

In  tracing  these  various  revolutions  of  property,  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
fined myself  to  what  happened  in  Franco,  because  the  ancient  monuments  of 
that  nation  have  either  been  more  carefully  preserved,  or  have  been  more 
clearly  illustrated  than  those  of  any  people  in  Europe. 

In  Italy,  the  same  revolutions  happened  in  property,  and  ancceeded  each 
ether  in  the  same  order.  There  is  some  ground,  however,  for  confecturing  that 
allodial  property  continued  longer  in  estimation  among  the  Italians,  than 
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ftmong  tiM  Frenoh.  It  tppean,  that  many  of  the  oharten  gnnttd  bj  te  «m- 
peron  in  the  ninth  oentnry,  conTeyed  an  ailodial  right  to  land.  MuaL  Antiq. 
med.  «vif  t.  L  p.  676,  ^.  But  in  the  eleventh  oentuiy  we  find  aome  nTampkie 
of  persona  who  resigned  their  allodial  propertj,  and  retomed  it  back  is  a  fes- 
dal  tenure.  Id.  p.  010,  ke,  Muratori  obseryes,  that  the  word  /cudtm^  wUek 
came  to  be  sabstitated  in  place  of  ben^fieium^  does  not  ooonr  in  any  intWiifici 
charter  previous  to  the  eleventh  oentiuy.  Id.  694.  A  charter  of  kin;  Robert 
of  France,  A.  D.  1008,  is  the  earliest  deed  ia  which  I  have  met  with  the  word 
feudmn.  Bouquet  reoueil  des  historiens  de  Gaule  et  de  la  France,  torn.  z.  p. 
693.  b.  This  word  occurs  indeed  in  an  edict,  A.  D.  790,  published  bj  Broseel, 
voL  i.  p.  77.  But  the  authenticity  of  that  deed  has  been  called  in  qoestioii, 
and  periiapa  the  frequent  use  of  the  word/eudum  in  it  is  an  additional  reaeoo 
lor  doing  so.  The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  both  of  mHo<^iJ 
and  feudal  possessions  receives  some  conmmation  from  the  etym<dogy  of  the 
wwds  themselves.  Ahde  or  aUodiian  is  compounded  of  the  German  paztkle 
mn  and  io/,  t.  e.  land  obtained  by  lot.  Wachteri  Glossar.  Germanicum,  voe» 
AUodtmn^  p.  35.  It  appears  from  the  authorities  produced  by  him^  and  by  Du 
Cange,  voc.  Son^  that  the  northern  nations  divided  the  lands  which  they  had 
conquered  in  this  manner.  Feodum  is  compounded  of  oi  possession  or  estate, 
and/ee  wages,  pay ;  intimating  that  it  was  stipendary,  and  granted  a  recoi 
pense  for  service.    Wachterus,  ibid.  voc.  Feodvemy  p.  441. 

The  progress  of  the  feudal  system  among  the  (Germans  was  perfectly  amilar 
to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  But  as  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
especially  after  the  Imperial  crown  passed  frxtm  the  descendants  of  Charlomagne 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  wtm  far  superior  to  the  contemporaiy  monarchs  of 
France  in  abilities,  the  Imperial  vassals  did  not  aspire  so  early  to  independence, 
nor  did  they  so  soon  obtam  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  benefices  bj  heiedi* 
tary  right  According  to  the  compilers  of  the  Libri  Feudorum,  Conimd  II.  or 
the  Sa!uc,  was  the  fiivt  emperor  who  rendered  fieft  hereditary.  Lib.  i.  tit.  i. 
Ccmrad  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1024.  Ludovicus  Pius,  under  whose  roi^ 
grants  of  hereditary  fien  were  frequent  in  France,  succeeded  his  &ther  A.  D. 
814.  Not  only  was  this  innovation  so  much  later  in  being  introduced  among 
the  vassals  of  the  German  emperors,  but  even  after  Conrad  had  established  it, 
the  law  continued  favourable  to  the  ancient  practice ;  and  unless  the  charter  of 
the  vassal  bore  expressly  that  the  fief  descended  to  his  heirs,  it  was  presumed 
to  be  grranted  only  during  life.  Lib.  feud.  ibid.  Even  after  the  alteration  made 
by  Omrad,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany  to  grant  fiefr  only  for  life ;  a 
charter  of  this  kind  occurs  as  late  as  the  year  1$76.  Chaiia  ap.  Boehmer. 
Frincip.  Jur.  feud.  p.  361.  The  transmission  of  fiefii  to  collateral  and  female 
heirs,  took  place  very  slowly  among  the  Germans.  There  is  extant  a  charter, 
A.  p.  1201,  conveying  the  riffht  of  succession  to  females,  but  it  is  granted  as 
an  extraordinary  mark  of  nivour,  and  in  reward  of  uncommon  servieea. 
Boehmer.  ibid.  p.  365.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Italy,  a  con- 
siderabie  part  of  the  lands  continued  to  be  allodial  long  after  the  foudal  mode 
of  tenure  was  introduced.  It  appears  from  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  Monaeterii 
Buch,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  in  the  Marquisato  of  Misnia  was  still 
allodial  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  No.  31. 36, 37. 46,  &c  ap.  Scriptoree 
hist.  (German,  cura  Schoetcenii  et  Ereysigii.  Altenb.  1755.  vol.  ii.  183,  te. 
Allodial  property  seems  to  have  been  common  in  another  district  of  the  same 
province,  during  the  same  period.  Reliquie  Diplomatics  a>«fttinwMi^^v 
Beutii.  No.  17. 36.  68.  ibid.  374,  &c 

Note  [9].  Pag«  13. 

Aii  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  Note,  to  repreeent  the  conditioii  of  thai 
part  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  cities,  I  will  confine  myself  in  this  to  considoi 
the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oountry.  The  persons  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  ground  during  the  ages  under  review  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  ;  1.  tervi  or  slaves.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  dsM, 
and  consisted  either  of  c^>tives  tak«i  in  war,  or  of  persons  the  property  la 
whom  was  acquired  in  some  one  of  the  various  methods  enumerated  by  0a 
Cange,  voc  5ervta,  v.  6.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  this  numerous 
race  of  men  will  appear  from  several  circumstanoefi.    1.  Their  masters  had 
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•bsolute  dominion  orer  their  persons.    They  had  the  power  of  pnniahing  thei^ 
dftves  cafntally,  without  the  intervention  of  any  jadge.    This  dangerons  right 
they  possessed  not  only  in  the  more  early  periods,  when  their  manners  wero 
fierce,  bat  it  continued  as  late  as  the  twelfth  centory.  ^  Joach.  Potgiesseros  de 
statu  servonun.    Lemgoy.  1737.  4to.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect*  4.  1(K  i3.  24.    Even 
after  this  jurisdiction  of  masters  came  to  be  restrained,  the  life  of  a  slaye  wa» 
deemed  to  be  of  fo  little  yalue,'  that  a  very  slight  compensation  atoned  for 
taking  it  away.    Idem,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.    If  masters  had  power  oyer  the  liyes  of 
their  Blaye<  it  is  eyident  that  almost  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  rigour  of 
the  punishments  which  they  might  inflict  upon  them.    The  codes  of  ancient 
laws  prescribed  punishments  for  the  crimes  of  slayes  diflferent  firom  those  which 
were  inflicted  on  free  men.    The  latter  paid  only  a  fine  or  compensation ;  tho 
former  were  subjected  to  corporal  punishments.    The  cruelty  of  these  was  in 
many  instances  excessiye.    Slayes  might  be  put  to  the  rack  on  yery  slight 
occasions.    The  laws  with  respect  to  these  points  are  to  be  found  in  rotgies* 
serus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  and  are  shocking  to  humanity.    S.  If  the  dominion  of 
masters  oyer  the  liyes  and  persons  of  their  slayes  was  thus  extensiye,  it  was  no 
less  so  oyer  their  actions  and  property.    They  were  not  originally  permitted  to 
marry.    Male  and  female  slayes  were  allowed  and  eyen  encouraged  to  oohabit 
together.    But  this  union  was  not  considered  as  a  marriage,  it  was  called  eon» 
tubemiuait  not  ntjq}titB  or  mtUrimonium.    Potgiess.  lib.  ii.  c.  iL  sect.  1.    This 
notion  was  so  much  established,  that,  during  seyerai  centuries  after  the  1nu> 
barons  nations  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  slayes,  who  liyed  as  husband 
i^d  wife,  were  not  joined  together  by  any  religious  ceremony,  and  did  not 
receiye  the  nuptial  benediction  from  a  priest.    Ibid.  sect.  10, 11.    When  thui 
conjunction  between  slayes  came  to  be  considered  as  a  lawftU  marriage,  thej 
were  not  permitted  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  master ;  and  such  as 
yentured  to  do  so,  without  obtaining  that,  were  punished  with  great  seyerity, 
and  sometimes  were  put  to  death,    rotgiess.  ibid.  sect.  12,  &c.     Oregon  Turon* 
Hist.  lib.  y.  c.  3.    When  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  became  mors 
gentle,  and  their  ideas  more  liberal,  slayes  who  married  without  their  master^ 
consent  were  subjected  only  to  a  fine.    Potgiess.  ibid.  sect.  20.    Du  Cange 
Qloss.  yoc.    ForumarUagium.    3.  All  the  children  of  slaves  were  in  the  samo 
condition  with  their  parents,  and  became  the  property  of  the  master.    Da 
Cange  doss.  yoc.  Servui<,  vol.  yi.  450.    Murat.  Antiq.  ItaL  yol.  i.  169.    4. 
Slaves  were  so  entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  that  they  could  sell  them 
at  pleasure.    While  domestic  slavery  continued,  property  in  a  slave  was  sold 
in  the  same  manner  with  that  which  a  person  had  in  any  other  moveable. 
Afterwards  slaves  became  adteripH  glebcR^  and  were  conveyed  by  sale,  together 
with  the  farm  or  estate  to  whicn  tney  belonged.    Pot^esserus  has  coUected 
the  laws  and  charters  which  illustrate  this  weU-known  circumstance  in  the  con« 
dition  of  slaves.    Lib.  ii.  c.  4.    5.  Slaves  had  a  title  to  nothing  but  subsistence 
and  clothes  from  their  master ;  all  the  profits  of  their  labour  accrued  to  him. 
If  a  master,  fiom  indnleence,  gave  his  slaves  any  peeitHum,  or  fixed  aUowanee 
for  their  subsistence,  they  had  no  right  of  property  in  what  they  saved  out  of 
that.    All  that  they  accumulated  belonged  to  their  master.    Potgiess.  lib.  ii.  c. 
10.    Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  768.    Du  Cange,  voc  Servut^  vol.  vi.  p.  451* 
Conformably  to  the  same  principle,  all  the  effects  of  slaves  belonged  to  their 
master  at  their  death,  and  they  could  not  dispose  of  them  by  testament.    Pot* 
giess.  lib.  ii.  c  11.    6.  Slaves  were  distinguished  fit>m  &ee  men  by  a  peculiar 
dress.    Among  all  the  barbarous  nations,  long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and 
of  freedom ;  slaves  were  for  that  reason  obliged  to  shave  their  heads;  and  by  this 
distinction,  how  indifferent  soever  it  may  be  in  its  own  nature,  they  were  n- 
minded  every  moment  of  the  inferiority  of  their  condition.    Potgios.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
For  the  same  reason  it  was  enacted  in  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
that  no  slave  should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  a  free  man  in  a  court 
of  justice.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Servut^  voL  vi.  p.  451.  Potgiess.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

2.  VUlanL  They  were  likewise  adtcripH  gleba  or  vt/te,  firom  which  they  de* 
rived  their  name,  and  were  transferable  along  with  it.  Du  Cange,  voc.  ViOamu, 
But  m  this  they  differed  ftom  slaves,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master 
for  the  land  which  they  cultivated,  and,  after  paying  that,  all  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  and  industry  belonged  to  themselves  in  property.    This  distinetion  if 
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BBAiked  by  Pierre  de  Fontain's  CooseiL  Vie  de  St.  Louis  par  JoioTiUia»  ps» 
119.  edit,  de  Du  Cange.  Severs!  cases  decided  agreeably  to  this  prinoiple  ai# 
mentioned  by  Murat.  ib.  p.  773. 

3.  The  last  class  of  persons  employed  in  agricaltnre  were  free  men.  TKeee 
are  distinguisbed  by  Tarioos  names  among  the  writers  of  the  middk  ages^ 
Arimanni,  ^eondiiumalet^  originarii,  iribiUalei^  ice.  These  seem  to  have  been 
persons  who  possessed  some  small  allodial  property  of  their  own,  and  bnadcio 
that,  cultivated  some  farm  belonging  to  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  for 
which  they  paid  a  fixed  rent ;  and  bound  themselves  likewise  to  perform  seve- 
ral small  services  inprato  vd  in  meue^  in  aratura  vel  m  vtnea,  saeh  as  ploughing 
a  certain  quantity  of  their  landlord's  ground,  nssisting  him  in  harvest  ana 
vintage  work,  kc.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  may  be  tonnd  in  Muratori,  v.  L 
p.  7lS.  and  in  Du  Cange  under  the  re^ective  words  above  mentioned.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  whether  these  arimanniy  &c  were  removable  at 
pleasure,  or  held  their  farms  by  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
former,  if  we  mnj  judge  from  the  genius  and  maxims  of  the  age,  seems  to  be 
most  probable.  These  persons,  however,  were  considered  as  free  men  in  the 
most  honourable  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  that 
condition,  and  wore  even  called  to  serve  in  war ;  an  honour  to  which  no  slave 
was  admitted.  Murat.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  743.  voL  ii.  p.  446.  This  account  of 
the  condition  of  these  three  different  classes  of  perscms,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  apprehend  the  full  force  of  an  argument  which  I  shall  produce  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  have  said  in  the  text  concerning  the  wretched  state  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  middle  ages.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  difference  botweea 
the  first  of  these  classes  and  the  third,  such  was  the  spirit  of  tyranny  which 
prevailed  among  the  ffreat  proprietors  of  lands,  and  so  various  their  opportu- 
nities of  oppressing  uiose  who  were  settled  on  their  estates,  and  of  rendering 
their  condition  intolerable,  that  many  free  men,  in  despair  renounced  their 
liberty,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  powerfril 
masters.  This  they  did,  in  order  that  their  masters  might  become  more  im- 
mediately interested  to  afford  them  protection,  together  with  the  means  of 
subsisting  themselves  and  their  families.  The  forms  of  such  a  surrender,  or 
olmaanati^^  as  it  was  then  called,  are  preserved  by  Marculfus,  lib.  u.  c  28 ;  and 
by  the  anonymous  author  published  by  M.  Bignon,  together  with  the  caDectioB 
of  formuim  compiled  by  Marculfus,  c.  16.  In  both,  the  reason  given  for  thB 
ebnoxioHo^  is  the  wretched  and  indigent  condition  of  the  person  who  gives  up 
his  liberty.  It  was  still  more  common  for  firee  men  to  surrender  their  hberty 
to  bishops  or  abbots,  that  they  might  partake  of  the  security  which  the  vassals 
and  slaves  of  churches  and  monasteries  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
stitious veneration  paid  to  the  saint  under  whose  immediate  protection  they 
were  supposed  to  be  taken.  Du  Cange,  voc.  OblahUy  voL  iv.  p.  1386.  That 
condition  must  have  been  miserable  indeed,  which  could  induce  a  free  man ' 
voluntarily  to  renounce  his  liberty,  and  to  give  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  the 
disposal  of  another.  The  number  of  slaves  in  every  nation  of  Europe  was 
immense.  The  greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of  people  in  Fiance  were 
reduced  to  this  state  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  L'Espr. 
dee  Loix.  liv,  xxx.  c.  11.  The  same  was  the  case  in  England.  Brady  Pref.  to 
Gen.  Hist  Many  curious  facts,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  state  of  viOmnt^ 
or  slaves  in  England,  are  published  in  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the 
more  ancient,  third  edit,  p.  269,  &;c. 

Note  [10].  Page  14. 

ImrvMSRABLs  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced.  Many  charten,  granted  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  are  preserved,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
could  not  subscribe  their  name.  It  was  usual  for  persona,  who  could  not  write, 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  Several  of  these 
remain,  where  kings  and  persons  of  great  eminence  affix  signum  crueit  wttam 
propria  pro  ignoratione  literarum.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Cruxy  vol.  iii.  p.  1191. 
From  this  is  derived  the  phrase  of  signing  instead  of  subsoibing  a  paper.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Herhaud  Comes  Palatii,  though  supreme  ju^^  of  the  em- 
pire by  virtue  of  his  office,  could  not  subscribe  hu  name.  Nouvean  Traits  de 
Diplomatique  par  dtux  Benedictins,  4to.  torn.  ii.  p.  422.    As  late  ss  the  font* 
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tMnth  century  Du  Guesclm,  constable  of  France,  the  gfreatest  man  in  tlie  0tate« 
and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  St. 
Palaye  Memoires  sur  Pancienne  Chevalerie,  tit.  ii.  p.  82.  Nor  wA  this  igno- 
rance confined  to  laymen;  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  was  not  many  degree* 
superior  to  them  in  science.  Many  dignified  ecclesiastics  could  not  sub^ribe 
the  canons  of  those  councils,  in  which  they  sat  as  members.  Nouv.  Traits 
de  Diplom.  torn.  ii.  p.  424.  One  of  the  questions  appointed  by  the  canons  to 
be  put  to  persons  who  were  candidates  for  orden  was  this,  **  Whether  they 
could  read  the  gosp^  and  epistles,  and  explain  the  sense  of  them,  at  least 
literally  ?"  Regino  Prumiensis  ap.  Bruck.  Hist.  Philos.  t.  iii.  p.  631.  Al&ed 
the  Great  complained,  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there  was  not  a 
priest  who  understood  the  liturgy  in  his  mother-tongue,  or  who  could  traanata 
the  easiest  piece  of  Latin ;  and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  the  ecclesias- 
tics were  still  more  ignorant.  Asserius  de  rebus  gestis  Alfredi,  ap.  Camdeni 
Anfflica,  &c.  p.  25.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  is  quaintly  described  by  an 
author  of  the  dark  ages :  ^  Potius  dediti  gvUm  quam  glossee  ;  potius  colUgnnt 
libras  quam  legunt  libros ;  libentius  intuentur  Marthamquam  Marcum ;  midunt 
legere  in  Salmone  quam  in  Solomone."  Alanus  de  Art.  Predicat.  ap.  Lebeuf 
Dissert,  tom.  ii.  p.  21.  To  the  obvious  causes  of  such  universal  ignoraacey 
arising  from  the  state  of  government  and  manners,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  century,  we  may  add  the  scarcity  of  books  during  that  period,  and 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  more  common.  The  Roman*  wrote  their 
books  either  on  parchment  or  on  ^aper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus.  The 
latter  being  the  cheapest,  was  of  course  th*e  most  commonly  used.  But  after  the 
Saracens  conquered  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century,  the  communication  between 
that  country  and  the  people  settled  in  Italy,  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  was 
almost  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  papyrus  was  no  longer  in  use  among  them. 
They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  their  books  upon  parchment, 
and,  as  the  price  of  that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare  and  of  great 
value.  We  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  the  materiab  for  writing  them  from 
one  circumstance.  There  still  remain  several  manuscripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  following  centuries,  written  on  parchment,  from  which  some  former  writing 
had  been  erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  composition  in  its  place.  In  this 
manner  it  is  probable  that  several  works  of  the  ancients  perished.  A  book  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus  might  be  erased,  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a 
saint,  or  the  superstitious  prayers  of  a  missal.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  v.  iii.  p.  839. 
]P.  de  Montfaucon  affirms,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  on  parchment 
which  he  has  seen,  those  of  an  ancient  date  excepted,  are  written  on  parchment 
from  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  In- 
script,  tom.  ix.  p.  325.  As  the  want  of  materials  for  writing  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  of  the  works  of  the  anciepts  have  perished^  it  accounts  likewise 
for  the  small  number  of  manuisripts  of  any  kind,  previous  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  they  began  to  multiply  from  a  cause  which  shall  be  mentioned. 
Histor.  Liter,  de  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  6.  Many  circumstances  prove  the  scarcity 
of  books  during  these  ages.  Private  persons  seldom  possessed  any  books 
whatever.  Even  monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  missal.  Murat. 
Antiq.  v.  ix.  p.  789.  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  a  fetter  to  the  pope,  A.  D. 
855,  beseeches  him  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  Quintilian^s 
Institutions,  ^^  for,''  says  he,  ^  althoujp^  we  have  parts  of  those  books,  there  is 
no  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France."  Murat.  Antiq.  v.  iii.  p.  835.  The 
price  of  books  became  so  hiffh,  that  persons  of  a  moderaie  fortune  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  them.  The  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  homi 
lies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Alberstadt,  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Histoire  Literaire  de  France  par 
des  Relineux  Benedictins,  tom.  vii.  p.  3.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  XI.  borrowed  the  works  of  Rasis,  the  Arabian  physician,  from  the  faculty 
of  medicine  in  Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  in  pledge  a  considerable  quantity 
of  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  surety  in 
a  deed,  binding  himself  under  a  great  forfeiture  to  restore  it.  Gabr.  Naude 
Addit.  a  lUistoire  de  Louys  XI.  par  Comines,  edit  de  Fresnoy,  tom.  iv.  p.  281. 
Many  curious  drcumstances,  with  respect  to  the  extravagant  price  of  tK>okt  in 
the  middle  ages,  are  collected  by  that  industrious  compiler,  to  whom  I  reftr 
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voeh  «f  my  readers  ai  deem  thk  gnudl  branch  of  Uteraiy  hiatoij  aa  oljeet  of 
oorioeitj.  When  any  person  made  a  present  of  a  book  to  a  dnnth  or  a 
monaster^  in  which  were  tho  only  libraries  during  seyeral  ages,  it  wis  desied 
-  a  donative  of  such  value  that  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  jMt>  ratudit  ammm,  mcy 
in  order  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  Mnrat.  vol.  iii.  p.  836.  Hist. 
Lit  de  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  6.  Nouv.  Trait,  du  Diplomat  par  deux  BeoedicliBs, 
4to.  torn.  i.  p.  481.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  art  of  making  paper,  in  the 
manner  now  bec<mie  onivcOrsal,  was  invented ;  by  means  of  that,  not  only  the 
number  of  manuscripts  increased,  but  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  wonder- 
fully facilitated.  Murat  ib.  p.  871.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  making 
psaer,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  are  two  considerable  events  in 
litMry  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  former  preceded  the  first  dawning 
•f  letters  and  improvement  in  knowledge  towards  the  dose  of  the  eleventh 
oentury ;  the  latter  ushered  in  the  li^t  which  spread  over  Europe  ai  the  era 
ef  the  reformation. 

NoTK  [11].  Page  15. 

All  the  religious  mavims  and  practices  of  the  daric  ages  are  a  proof  of  this. 
I  shall  produce  one  remarkable  testimony  in  confirmation  of  it,  mm  an  author 
canonised  by  the  church  of  Rome,  St.  Eloy,  or  Egidins,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in 
the  seventh  century.  ^HeisagoodChristian  who  comes  frequently  to  church; 
who  presents  Uie  oblation  which  is  offered  to  God  upon  the  altar ;  who  doth 
not  taste  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry  #ntil  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of 
them  to  God,  who,  when  the  holy  festivals  approach,  lives  diastely  even  with 
his  own  wife  during  several  days,  that  with  a  safe  conscience  he  may  draw  near 
the  altar  of  God;  and  who,  in  the  last  place,  can  repeat  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Redeem  then  your  souls  from  destruction,  while  you  have  the 
means  in  your  ppwer ;  offer  presents  and  tithes  to  diurcfamen ;  come  more  fre- 
quently to  church ;  humbly  implore  the  patronage  of  the  saints ;  for,  if  yoa 
observe  these  things,  yon  may  come  with  security  in  the  day  of  retributioQ  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  say,  ^  Give  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have 
given  unto  thee.' "  Dacherii  Spicelegium  Vet  Script  v.  ii.  p.  94.  The  learned 
and  judicious  translator  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  one  of 
whose  additional  notes  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  passage,  sub- 
joins a  very  proper  reflection :  ^  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  description 
of  a  good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  \o^e  of 
Ch>d,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of  justice,  benevolence, 
•ad  chari^  towards  men."    Mosh.  Ecdes.  Hist  v.  L  p.  324. 

Note  [It].  Paob  15. 

That  infallibility  in  all  its  determinations,  to  which  the  church  of  Rome 
pretends,  has  been  attended  with  one  unhappy  Ibnsequence.  As  it  is  impossi- 
Ue  to  relinquish  any  opinion,  or  to  alter  any  practice  which  has  been  established 
by  authority  that  cannot  err,  all  its  institutions  and  ceremonies  must  be  im- 
mutable and  everiasting,  and  the  church  must  continue  to  obeerve,  in  enlight- 
ened times,  those  rightf  which  were  introduced  during  the  ages  of  darkness 
and  credulity.  What  delighted  and  edified  the  latter,  must  disgust  and  shock 
the  former.  Many  of  the  rites  observed  in  the  Romirii  church  appear  mani- 
iMtlv  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  superstition  of  the  lowest  and  most  illiberal 
species.  Many  of  them  were  borrowed,  with  little  variation,  fit>m  the  religious 
oersraonies  established  among  the  ancient  heathens.  Some  were  so  ridiculous, 
that  if  every  age  did  not  furnish  instances  of  the  fascinating  influence  of  super- 
stition, as  well  as  of  the  whimsical  forms  which  it  assumes,  it  must  appear  in- 
credible that  they  should  have  been  ever  received  or  tolerated.  In  several 
ohurches  of  France,  they  celebrated  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin 
Marv^  flight  into  Egypt  It  was  called  the  feast  of  the  Ass.  A  voong  giil 
riehiy  drmed,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  set  upon  an  ass  superbly  capari- 
soned. The  ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession.  High  mass  wse 
eaad  with  great  pomp.  The  ass  was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper  places;  a  hymn 
Ho  leas  chudish  than  impious  was  sung  in  his  praise ;  and  when  the  eeremooy 
was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual  words  with  which  he  dismissed  tlie 
psx^le,  bte^  three  ttmes  like  aa  ass,  and  tiM  ^e^ie.  inelead  ef  tibe  vsoal 
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Wo  blaH  the  Lord,  brajed  three  tiinef  m  the  fame  mumer.  Da 
Caiife,  Toe.  iVthun,  r.  iii.  p.  ^t4.  This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  not,  like  the 
fteliTal  of  fook,  and  some  ether  pagjeaifit  of  those  ages,  a  mere  fureieal  enter- 
tihiinent  ezhibitod  in  a  church,  and  mingled,  as  was  then  the  custom,  with  an 
JBiilaiisn  of  some  religious  rites ;  it  was  an  act  of  devotion,  performed  by  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  church.  However,  as  this 
praetioe  did  not  prevail  universally  in  the  Catholio  church,  its  absoidity  eoD- 
labvtod  at  last  to  abolish  it. 

Note  [13].  Paoi  17. 

As  tbsco  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  mankind  more  singular  than  that  of  i 
Ike  crusades,  every  circumstance  that  tends  to  explain  or  to  give  any  rational  ' 
aooouat  of  this  extraordinary  frenzv  of  the  human  mind  is  interesting.  I  hsvo 
asserted  in  the  text,  that  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  graduafiy  fbr  the 
amsiing  effort  which  they  mad^  in  consequence  of  the  exhortations  of  Pelev 
Ike  keraiit,  by  several  occurrences  previous  to  his  time.  A  more  particular 
detail  of  this  curious  and  obscure  part  of  history,  mav  perhaps  appear  to  some 
of  my  readers  to  be  of  importance.  That  the  end  of  Uie  world  was  expected 
about  the  dose  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century;  and  that 
this  occasioned  a  general  alarm,  is  evident  from  the  authors  to  whom  I  have 
lefeiTod  in  the  text  This  belief  was  so  universal  and  so  strong,  that  it  minted 
itself  with  civil  transactions.  Many  charters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
oeBtnrv  begin  in  this  manner :  **  Appropinquante  mnndi  termino,"  &c.  As  the 
end  of  the  world  is  now  at  hand,  and  by  various  calamities  and  judgments  tho 
signs  of  its  ap|ucoach  are  now  manifest  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic.  ei 
Vaisette.  tom.  li.  Pnuveo,  p.  86. 89, 90. 1 17. 158,  &c.  One  effect  of  this  opinion 
was,  that  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  Jerusalem  with  a  resolution 
to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  kings,  earls,  marquissesi 
kishopSvand  even  a  great  number  of  women,  bertdes  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
fleekod  to  the  Holy  Land.  Glaber.  Rodulph.  HJIt.  chea~  Bouquet  Recueil, 
tom.  X.  p.  50.  52.  Another  historian  mentions  a  vast  cavalcade  of  pilgrims 
who  aoeompanied  the  count  of  Angouleme  to  Jerusalem  in  the  vear  1026. 
Chronic  Ademari,  ibid.  p.  162.  Upon  their  return,  these  pilgrims  filled  Eitfopo 
iHth  lamentable  accounts  of  the  state  of  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Wil- 
lorm.  Tyr.  Hist  ap.  Gest  Dei  per  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  636.  Guibert  Abbat 
Hist  ibid.  voL  L  p.  476.  Besides  this,  it  was  usual  for  many  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  JoruMdem,  as  well  as  of  other  cities  in  the  East,  to  travel  as 
mendicants  throuffh  Europe ;  and  by  describing  the  wretched  condition  of  the  pre- 
ftosers  of  the  Christian  fiuth  under  the  dominion  of  Infidels,  to  extort  charity, 
and  to  excite  xealous  persons  to  make  some  attempt  in  order  to  deliver  them 
from  oppression.  Baldric^  Archiepiscopi  Histor.  ap.  G«8ta  Dei,  &e.  vol.  i.  p. 
16.  In  ue  year  966,  C^bert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  afterwards  Pope  Silvester 
n.  ad^«ssed  a  letter  to  aU  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  elo^mnt  and  pathetic,  and  contains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  arms 
against  ^  Pagan  oppressors,  in  order  to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  their  yoke. 
Qerborti  Epistols  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  x.  p.  426.  In  consequence  of  this 
smrited  caU,  some  subiects  of  the  republic  of  Pisa  equipped  a  fleet,  and  invaded 
toe  territories  of  the  Mahometans  in  Syria.  Murat.  Script  Rer.  Italic.  voL  iii. 
p.  400;  The  alarm  was  taken  in  the  £ast«  and  an  opinion  prevailed,  A.  D.  lOlOk 
that  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  were  to  unite,  in  order  to  drive  the  Maho- 
metans out  of  Palestine.  Chron.  Ademari  ap  Bouquet,  tom.  x.  p.  152.  It  is 
evident  from  all  these  particulars,  that  the  ideas  which  led  the  crusaders  t* 
nadertake  their  wild  enterprise  did  not  arise,  according  to  the  description  of 
many  authors,  frxmi  a  sudden  fit  of  frantic  enthuriasm,  but  were  gradually 
formed ;  so  that  the  universal  concourse  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  whev 
erected  by  Urban  U,  wiD  appear  less  surprising. 

If  tho  varions  circumstances  which  I  have  enumerated  in  this  note,  as  waff 
as  in  the  Instory,  are  suflicient  to  account  for  the  ardour  with  which  sirak  vas% 
numbers  engaged  in  such  a  dangerous  undertaking,  the  extensive  privifeges  and 
immflnW^  granted  to  tho  persons  who  assumed  the  cross,  served  •»  aeooOn|^ 
hi  tilo  leaf  oontinuance  of  tiiis  qiirit  in  Europe.  1.  They  were  exempted 
ftoM  pwawitioM  on  account  of  d^  during  the  time  of  thefr  brinf  engagai 
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in  tliii  holy  nrrioe.  Da  CaufM  toc  Cruets  prmUgwany  y.  ii.  p.  119C--JL 
They  were  exempted  from  pamg  interest  for  the  money  which  they  had 
borrowed,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  Uui  sacred  war&re.  Ibid.-^3.  They  were 
exempted  either  entirely,  or  at  least  during  a  certain  time,  from  the  payttent  of 
taxes.  Ibid.  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France,  torn.  L  p.  33w— ^  They  mi|ht 
alienate  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom  theybeuL 
Ibid. — 6*  Their  persons  and  effects  were  taken  mider  the  protection  of  St. 
Peter,  and  anathemas  of  the  chorch  were  denomiced  against  all  who  should 
molest  them,  or  carry  on  any  quarrel  or  hostility  anlnst  them,  during  their 
absence  on  account  of  the  holy  war.  Du  Cange,  Ibid.  Guibertus  Abbas  ap. 
Bongars.  i.  p.  480.  482. — 6.  They  enjoyed  all  the  priTileges  of  eocleaiastics, 
and  were  not  bound  to  plead  in  any  civil  court,  but  were  declared  subject  to 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  alone.  Du  Cange,  lb.  Ordon.  des  Rims,  torn.  L  p. 
34^  174. — ^7.  They  obtained  a  plenary  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  the 
fatee  of  heayen  were  set  open  to  them,  without  requiring  any  other  proof  df 
their  jpenitence,  but  their  engaging  in  this  expedition  ;  and  thus,  by  i^ratifying 
their  tayourite  passion,  the  love  of  war,  they  secured  to  themselyes  ci?il  rights 
of  great  yalue,  and  religious  immunities,  which  were  not  usually  obtained,  but 
^  paying  large  sums  of  money,  or  by  undergoing  painful  penances.  Guibert. 
Abbas,  p.  480.  When  we  behold  the  ciyil  anS  ecclesiastical  powers  yying  with 
each  other,  and  straining  their  invention  in  orde^  to  devise  expedients  for 
encouraging  and  adding  strength  to  the  spirit  of  superstition,  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  it  should  be<^me  so  general  as  to  r8nder  it  infamous,  and  a  maik 
of  cowardice,  to  decline  engaging  in  the  holy  war  ?  WilUerm.  Tyriensis  ap. 
Bongars,  voL  ii.  p.  641.  The  histories  of  the  crusades,  writtso  by  modem 
authors,  who  are  apt  to  substitute  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  theb  own  age  in 
the  place  of  those  which  influenced  the  persons  whose  actions  they  attempt  to 
relate,  conyey  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  spirit  at  that  time  predominant 
in  Europe.  The  originid  h^ltorians  who  were  animated  themselves  with  the 
same  passions  which  postessed  their  contemporaries,  exhibit  to  us  a  more 
striking  picture  of  the  times  and  manners  which  they  describe.  The  enthusi- 
astic n^pture  with  which  they  account  for  the  effects  of  the  pope's  discourse  in 
the  council  of  Clermont;  the  exultation  with  which  they  mention  the  numbers 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  holy  warfare ;  the  confidence  with  which  ther 
express  their  reliance  on  the  Divine  protection ;  the  ecstasy  of  joy  with  which 
they  desctfte  their  taking  possession  of  the  holy  city,  will  enable  us  to  con- 
oeive,  in  some  degre6,  the  extravagance  of  that  zeal  which  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  with  such  violence,  and  will  suggest  as  many  singular  reflectioBs  to  a 
philosopher,  as  any  occurrence  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  unneoesstry 
to  select  the  particular  passages  in  the  several  historians,  which  confirm  this 
observation.  But  lest  those  authors  may  be  suspected  of  adorning  their  narra- 
tive with  any  exaggerated  description,  I  shall  appeal  to  one  of  the  leaders 
who  oondncted  the  enterprise.  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Stephen,  the  etri 
of  Cbartrei  and  Blois,  to  Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  crusaders.  He  describes  the  crusaders  as  the  dioeen 
army  of  Christ,  as  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  G^od,  as  men  who  marched 
«nder  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Almi^ty,  being  conducted  by  his  hand 
to  victory  and  conquest.  He  speaks  of  the  Turks  as  accursed,  sacrilegious, 
and  devoted  by  Heaven  to  destruction :  and  when  he  mentions  the  soldiers  in 
Ihe  Christian  army  who  had  died,  or  were  killed,  he  is  confident  that  their  souls 
were  admitted  directly  into  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Daeherii  Spioelegium,  voL 
It.  p.  267. 

The  expense  of  conducting  numerous  bodies  of  men  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
Must  have  been  excessive,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  neeessary  sums 
must  have  been  proportionally  great,  during  ages  when  the  public  revenues  in 
every  nation  of  Europe  were  extremely  smuL  Some  account  is  preserved  of 
the  expedients  employed  by  Humbert  n.  dauphin  of  Vienne,  in  order  to  levy 
the  money  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  crusade,  A.  D.  1346. 
These  I  shall  mention,  as  they  tend  to  show  the  considerable  influence  which 
the  crusades  had,  both  on  the  state  of  property,  and  of  civil  government.  1. 
He  exposed  to  sale  part  of  his  domains ;  and  as  the  price  was  destined  for 
flooh  a  sacred  lenrioe,  he  obtained  the  content  of  the  French  kang,  of  whom 
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Ih^M  Imadf  were  keld,  ratifying  the  alienatioii.  Hist,  de  Dauphine,  torn.  i.  p. 
332. 335.-^2.  He  iieaed  a  prodamation,  in  which  he  promised  to  grant  new 
privileges  to  the  nobles,  as  well  as  new  immunities  to  the  cities  and  towns,  in 
liiB  territories,  in  consideration  of  certain  sums  which  they  were  instantly  to 
pay  en  that  account  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  612.  Many  of  the  charters  of  commu- 
nity, which  I  shall  mention  in  another  Note,  were  obtained  in  this  manner. — 3. 
He  exacted  a  contribution  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  the  expedition 
from  all  his  subjects,  whether  <ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  who  did  not  accompany 
him  in  person  to  the  East.  Ibid.  tom.  i.  p.  335. — 4.  He  appropriated  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  usual  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  service.  Ibid.  tom.  ii.  p.  618. — 5.  He  exacted  considerable 
eums  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  his  dominions,  but  also  of  the  Lombards 
and  other  bajukers  who  had  fixed  their  residence  there.  Ibid.  tom.  i.  p.  338. 
tom.  iL  528.  Notwithstanding  the  yariety  of  their  resources,  the  dauphin  was 
iuTolyed  in  such  expense  bv  this  expedition,  that  on  his  return  he  was  obliged 
to  make  new  demands  on  his  subjects,  and  to  pillage  the  Jews  by  fresh  exactions. 
Ibid.  tom.  L  p.  344. 347.  When  the  count  de  Foix  engaged  in  the  first  crusade, 
he  raised  the  money  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  that  expedition, 
by  alienating  part  of  his  territories.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and 
Vaisette,  tom.  ii.  p.  287.  In  like  manner  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainault,  mort- 
gaged or  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  hit  dominions  to  the  bishop  of  Liege, 
A.  D.  1096.  I>u  Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  p.  59.  At  a  later  period, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Namur,  sold  part  of  his  estate  to  a  monastery  when  he 
Intended  to  assume  the  cross,  A.  D.  1239.    Mirei  Oper.  1. 313. 
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Trb  usual  method  of  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  comparative  state 
of  manners  in  two  different  nations,  is  by  attending  to  the  facts  which  historians 
relate  concerning  each  of  them.  Various  passages  might  be  selected  from  the 
Byxantin  historians,  describing  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Greek 
empire.  P.  de  Montfauoon  has  produced  from  the  writings  of  St.  Chrysostom 
a  very  full  account  of  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  Greeks  in  his  age.  That 
father  in  hb  sermons  enters  into  such  minute  details  concerning  the  manners 
and  customs  of  his  contemporaries,  as  appear  strange  in  discourses  from  the 
pulpit.  P.  de  Montfauoon  has  collected  *these  descriptions,  and  ranged  them 
under  different  heads.  The  court  of  the  more  early  Greek  emperors  seems  to 
have  resembled  those  of  Eastern  monarchs,  both  in  magnificence  and  in  corrup* 
tion  of  manners.  The  emperors  in  the  eleventh  century,  though  inferior  m 
power,  did  not  yield  )p  them  in  ostentation  and  splendour.  Memoires  do 
rAcad.  des  Inscript  tom.  xx.  p.  197.— ^-But  we  may  decide  concerning  the 
comparative  state  of  manners  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  among  the  nations 
in  the  west  of  Europe  by  another  method,  which,  if  not  more  certain,  is  at 
least  more  striking.  As  Constantinople  #as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all 
the  armies  of  the  crusaders,  this  brought  together  the  people  of  the  East  and 
West  as  to  one  great  interview.  There  aie  extant  several  contemporary  authors 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  singular  con- 
gress of  people,  formerly  strangers,  in  a  great  measure,  to  each  other.  They 
describe  with  simplicity  and  candour,  the  impression  which  that  new  spectacle 
made  upon  their  own  minds.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  most  lively  and 
just  picture  of  the  real  character  and  manners  of  each  people.  When  tho 
Greeks  speak  of  the  Franks,  they  describe  them  as  barbarians,  fierce,  illiterate, 
impetuous,  and  savage.  They  assume  a  tone  of  superiority,  as  a  more  polished 
people,  acquainted  with  the  arts  both  of  government  and  of  elegance,  of  which 
the  other  was  ignorant.  It  is  thus  Anna  Comnena  describes  the  manners  of 
the  Latins,  Alexias,  p.  224.  231.  237.  ap.  Byz.  Script  vol.  xi.  She  alwajrs 
views  them  with  contempt  as  a  rude  people,  the  very  mention  of  whose  names 
was  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  history,  p.  229. 
fiHcetas  Choniatus  inveighs  against  them  with  still  more  violence,  and  gives 
an  account  of  their  ferocity  and  devastations,  in  terms  not  unlike  those  which 
preceding  historians  had  employed  in  describing  the  incursions  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  Nicet  Chon.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  iii.  p.  302,  iio.  But  on  the 
•thtr  band,  the  Latin  historiaas  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  raagnifi 
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«,  WMlthi  and  eleganes  which  Ihej  diicDTeied  in  Ihs  » 

.  ..._,„__^__^ ,___,_._.  ^..,_,__^ ^ ^ 

■B  then  kuit,  uid 
How  muiy  muiD&ctant  tn 
thwa  in  Ifas  city  uzuung  to  behold  !  It  would  be  utanlKlung  to  relUe  how  it 
■bounds  with  &11  good  Ihinsi,  with  gold,  Bilver,  uid  alu^  of  Tariooa  kiodi ; 
for  •Torj  hoar  ihipi  arrive  in  its  port  laden  with  all  thing*  necesiai;  tat  tha 
DM  of  man."  Fmcher.  ap.  Bongan.  vol.  L  p.  3S6.  WUlennua,  archbiahop  of 
Tjn,  the  moct  intelligent  hiatorian  of  the  cnuadei,  •eonu  to  be  fond  on  ctttj 
oeeauon  of  deacribiiig  the  elsganoe  and  splendour  of  the  cnurt  of  Coaslanti- 
Bopls,  and  adds,  that  what  he  and  his  CQUntrjmeQ  obaerred  there  ezcaedod  any 
idaa  which  the;  could  hsTe  formed  of  it,  "  nDstrarum  enim  remm  modnm  at 
difnitatem  oicedonL"  Willenn.  Tyr.  ap.  Bong.  vol.  ii.  p.  657. 664.  Benjamin 
th*  Jew,  of  Tudela  in  Navarrs,  who  began  hia  travels  A.  D.  Ilf  3,  appears  to 
havA  been  equallj  aatoniahed  at  the  mag^nficence  of  that  city,  and  givea  a  da- 
Bdiption  of  its  splendour,  in  terma  of  high  admiration.  Benj.  TudsL  chu  In 
Vojams  &il*  en  12,  13,  Sec.  9ieclei,  par  Bergeron,  p.  10,  kc.  Guntherus,  a 
Frenui  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  conqueat  of  Conetautinople  bj  the  cni- 
■adan  in  the  thirteenth  century,  speaka  of  the  raagotficence  of  ihat  atj  in  tha 
•am*  tone  of  admiration  :  "  Structuram  autem  sadificiDrnin  in  corpoie  eivitalis, 
in  ecdeaiiB  videlicet,  et  turribua,  el  in  dowiboa  magnatoram,  vii  ollua  vel  descri. 
bare  potest,  vel  credere  deecribentl,  nisi  qui  ea  oculeta  Eds  cwgnoverit.''  Hist. 
Constaatinop.  ap.  Canisti  LectiaDes  Antiquaa,  fol.  Antw.  1725.  vol.  iv.  p.  14. 
GeoAey  de  Villebardaiiin,  a  Doblemin  of  high  rank,  and  aocaatomed  to  all  the 
Viagnifioenoethea  known  in  the  West,  deacnbea^inaimilarteiTni,  the  aatonishment 
•na  admiration  of  auch  of  bis  fellow-soldieia  a>  bobeld  ConstantioDple  for  thefint 
time;  "  They  could  not  have  believed,"  aayehe,  "  that  there  was  acityso  beau-  ' 
tiTul  and  so  rich  in  the  whole  world.  When  thsy  viewed  ita  high  walla,  its  loftj 
tawerB,ita  rich  palaces,  its  eoperb  churchea,  all  appeared  ao  great,  that  they  could 
have  formed  no  ooDception  of  this  sovereign  cily, unless  Ihey  bad  seen  it  wiUi  tl  ' 
OWneyea."  Hiatoire  delaConquete  de  Conatant.  p.49.  From  these  undiapti 
ranraaentations  of  their  own  Uselings,  it  ia  evident  that  to  the  Greeha  tlu  c: 

ice  of  rude,  nnpoliahed  barbariana  ;  whereas  the  latt«r, 
ight  contemn  the  onwarhke  character  of  the  former, 
utem  as  far  superior  to  thsmaslvea  in  elegance  and 
government  and  manuen  were  much  more  impnvvd 
IT  countriea  of  Europe,  is  evident  not  only  6am  the 
but  it  appears  that  the  more  inteUigent  leaden  of  tha 
th  the  dificreoce.  Jacobus  de  Vitriacs,  a  French  hia- 
aakea  an  elaborate  panegyrij  on  the  characlar  and 
He  views  them  an  a  more  poliabed  people,  and  par- 
far  their  love  of  liberty,  and  civil  wisdom ;  "  in  con- 
ua  publict  procuianda  diligenlea  et  atadion  ;  sihi  in 
Jiia  anbjici  rennentea ;  ante  omnia  Ubertalem  sibi 
tm  eliguDt  Ckpitaneo,  communitati  sue  jura  et  insti- 
t  obaervantes."    Uistor.  Hierosol.  ap.  Geeta  Dai  par 
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en  by  the  tdliea  of  Italy  in  order  to  extend  their  poww 

kable.     As  soon   aa  their  liberties  were  eatablishad, 

ud  they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance,  they  endeavoucd  to  render  them- 
Mlves  mactars  of  the  territory  round  their  walls.  Under  the  Homans,  when 
oitias  enjoyed  municipal  privileges  and' Jurisdiction,  the  cinumjamnt  lands 
belonged  to  each  town,  and  were  the  property  of  the  community.  But  as  it 
WBS  ikot  the  genius  of  the  feudal  policy  to  encourage  citiea,  or  to  show  any 
Ttyaid  for  their  poesaisions  and  immunitica,  theae  landa  had  been  eeiied,  aM 
Awed  among  the  conqneron.  The  barons  to  whom  they  were  granted,  ersctad 
thetr  oastlea,  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  eieroiaed  their  jnnadictiea 
there.  Under  pretence  of  recovering  their  andent  property,  many  of  tha 
cities  in  Italy  attacked  these  traubleeomo  neighboura,  and  dispoeaeeauig  Ibeoi, 
•OBusd  tluHT  teniloriM  to  the  comtimtiitteii  tnd  nwda  tbeiebj  a  consMnU* 
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ftdditMD  to  their  power.  Bavenl  iiutuiceB  of  thii  occur  in  th*  slerSBth,  mi 
bafinning  of  the  twelfUi  cantuiioi.  Mur>t.  Antiq.  lUL  toL  iv.  p.  169,  tea. 
Tbeii  ambition  increuing  together  with  their  power,  the  citiei  aflarwmidf 
■tlscked  MTenl  buoiu  litualed  at  a.  f^atar  dutance  &oa)  Hmu  wall*,  and 


ibli^  tham  to  aonge  that  the;  would  become  membeca  of  their  cammunitTi 
that  thaj  would  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  theu'  magistrates ;  that  Ihaj  wonU 
■ubiact  tlieir  landa  to  all  burdens  and  taxes  impoMd  b;  eoamon  eoOMOt  i  that . 
tha^  would  defend  the  oommuait;  against  all  iti  enemies  ;  and  that  the/  wonU 
reside  within  the  ci^  during  a  certain  specified  time  in  etch  jear.    Hoist, 
ibid.  tS3.    This  subjection  of  the  liability  to  the  uunldpal  gOTemnwot  •■(•- 
blisbed  in  cities,  became  almost  nniTeisal,  and  was  often  eztremelj  grieroua  lo 
penoaa  acciutamed  to  conaider  tbenuelves  as-  independent.     Otto  Friinngensla 
thus  deeoibes  the  stata  of  Italy  under  fYsderick  I.    "  The  cities  so  much  affect 
Ilbertj,  and  are  so  solicitous  to  aioid  the  Insolence  of  power,  that  almost  all 
of  thsm  have  thrown  off  every  other  authority,  and  are  governed  by  their  OWB 
magistialas.     Insomuch  that  all  that  country  is  now  Ellsd  with  &ea  cities,  moat 
of  which  have  compelled  their  bishops  to  reride  within  their  walla,  and  theia 
is  scarcely  any  nobleman,  how  great  soever  his  pbwer  may  be,  who  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  goremment  of  some  city."    D<  Oeetis  Fiider.  L  Imp.  lik. 
li.  0.  13.  p.  453.    In  another  place  lie  observes  of  the  Marquis  of  MonUafrat, 
that  he  was  ahnoat  the  only  Italian  baron  whe  had  preserved  his  indepandeWMt 
and  had  not  became  subject  to  the  lawa  of  any  city.     Bee  also  Moratoii  AnIU 
chila  Estewi,  vol.  i.  p.  41 1,  412.     That  state  into  which  some  of  the  nofalM 
were  compelled  to  enter,  others  embraced  &om  choice.     They  obearvad  Iba 
highest  degree  of  seourity,  as  well  as  of  credit  and  estimation,  which  the  grow- 
Im  wealth  and  dominion  of  the  great  conumuiiliBi  procured  to  all  the  mambaia 
of  them.     They  were  deairous   to  partake  of  these,  and  to  put  themselvea 
under  such  powerful  protectiou.    With  this  view  they  Toluutarily  became 
dliiensorths  towns  to  which  their  laada  were  most  contignoua  j  and  abandon- 
ing their  ancient  castles,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  utiee  at  least  dnrinf 
part  of  the  year.     Several  deeds  ore  still  extant,  by  which  some  of  the  moat 
lUustrions  families  in  Italy  are  aasociated  as  citiien* 
ibid.  p.  166,  Ice.    A  charter,  by  which  Atto  de  Macei 
af  OsiBio,  A.  D.  1198,  in  the  Marcha  di  Ancona,  i 
■tipulalea,  that  be  will  acknowledge  himself  to  he  a  b 
that  he  will  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  promote  its 
ho  will  obey  its  m^ptrales  ;  that  he  will  enter  int 
Skies  1  that  be  will  reside  in  the  town  during  two  m 
B  longer  time,  if  requised  by  the  magistratea.    Thi 
hand,  take  him,  bis  family,  and  fnenda,  under  their 
defand  him  againit  every  enemy.    Fr.  Ant.  Zaobi 
Aug.  Taur.  1T65.  fol.  p.  66.    This  privilege  was  deei 
Mily  laymen,  but  ecctesiutics  of  the  highest  rank,  ci 
as  members  of  the  great  communities,  in  hopes  of  ei 
nity  which  that  condition  conferred.     Murat.  ibid.  1' 
of  oommnnitiea,  penona  of  DoUe  birth  had  no  other 
They  kept  their  petty  courts  there ;  and  tbt  cities  wi 
■ay  inhabitants  but  stares,  or  petiona  of  low  condil 
of  the  practicp  wbicb  I  have  mentioned,  cities  not  oi 
bat  were  filled  with  iohabitanta  of  better  rank,  and 

■iats  in  Italy  was  then  introduced,  that  all  fajnilies  of  diitinolion  reside  mar* 
constantly  in  the  great  towns,  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Asdiiaa 
acquired  kew  consideratiou  and  dignity  by  the  acceaaion  of  aucb  dtiiens,  thej 
baoama  more  •olicitoiu  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  independence.  The  anh 
p«rors,as  sovereigns,  had  anciently  a  palace  in  ahnostevery  great  city  of  Italji 
whan  they  visited  that  country  they  were  accustomed  to  reaids  in  these  psla«««, 
•nd  the  troo^  which  accompanied  them  were  quartered  io  the  houses  of  the 
citiiens.  Thia  the  citixens  deemed  both  ignominioita  and  dangeroua.  Tha^ 
aould  not  belp  cooaidering  it  a>  receiviDg  a  maater  and  an  enemy  within  thaw 
valla.  Thsy  laboured,  therefore  to  get  6w  of  this  subjection.  Soma  dtisf 
Mevailod  en  the  emperors  to  engage  that  they  would  never  enter  their  |«taa| 
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£4.  OUien  obtained  the  imperial  licease  to  puU  down  the  palaoe  rttmlod 
within  their  liberties,  on  conation  that  thej  would  build  anoiher  in  the  rabiiit« 
for  the  oocaaional  reception  of  the  Emperor.  Chart.  Hen.  IV .  Mnrat.  ib.  p.  S5. 
Theee  yarious  eucroachmenta  of  the  Italian  cities  alarmed  the  empercos,  mn4 
put  them  •n  schemes  for  re-establishing  the  imperial  jurisdiction  over  them  on 
Its  ancient  footing.  Frederick  Barbarossa  engaged  in  this  enterprise  with  great 
ardour.  The  free  cities  of  Italy  joined  together  in  a  general  league,  and  stood 
on  their  defence :  and  after  a  long  contest,  carried  on  with  alternate  success,  a 
solenm  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Constance,  A.  D.  1183,  bj  which  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  former  emperors  to  the  principal  cities 
in  Italy  were  c<mfirmed  and  ratified.  Murat.  Dissert.  SliVUI.  This  treaty  of 
Constance  was  considered  as  such  an  important  article  in  the  jori^rudeoce  of 
the  middle  sj^es,  that  it  is  usually  published  together  with  the  Libri  Feudonim 
at  the  end  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  The  treaty  secured  priTile|e8  of  great 
importance  to  the  conifederate  cities,  and  though  it  reserved  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  the  empire,  yet  the  cities  persevered  with 
such  vigour  in  their  efforts  in  order  to  extend  their  immunities,  and  the  con- 
junctures in  which  they  made  them  were  so  favourable,  that,  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  thirteenth  century,  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy  had  shaken 
off*  all  marks  of  subjection  to  the  empire,  and  were  become  independent  sove- 
reign republics.  It  is  not  requisite  that  I  ^ould  trace  the  various  steps  by  which 
they  advanced  to  this  high  degree  of  power  so  fatal  to  the  empire,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Italy.  Muratori,  with  his  ustwl  industry, 
has  collected  many  original  papers  which  illustrate  this  curious  and  tittle  known 
part  of  history.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dissert.  L.  See  also  Jo.  Bapt.  ViiJanovs 
liist  Laudii  rompeii  sive  Lodi,  in  Gnev.  Thes.  Antiquit.  ItaL  vol.  iii.  p.  888. 

Not*  [16].  Paqb  21. 

Long  before  the  institution  of  immunities  ia  France,  charters  of  immunity 
Qt  franchise  were  granted  to  some  towns  and  villages  by  the  lords  on  whom 
they  depended.    But  these  are  very  different  from  such  as  became  common  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.    They  did  not  erect  these  towns  into 
corporations ;  they  did  not  establish  a  municipal  government ;  they  did  not 
grant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.    They  contained  nothing  ukort  than 
a  manumission  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  an  exemptioa 
from  certain  services  which  were  oppresnve  and  ignominious ;  and  the  estab- 
hadmient  of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  whidi  the  citizens  were  t*.pay  to  their  hml  in 
plaoe  of  impositions  whidi  he  could  formerly  lay  upon  them  at  pleasure.    Two 
charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  ftousillon,  one  in  A.  D. 
974,  the  other  in  A.  D.  1025,  are  still  extant.     Petr.  de  Marca,  Marca^  sive 
Limes  Hispanicus,  App.  p.  909.  1038.    Such  concessions,  it  is  probable,  were 
not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  stop 
towards  the  more  extensive  privileges  conferred  by  Ijouis  le  Gros,  on  ths 
towns  within  his  domains.    The  communities  in  France  never  aspired  to  ths 
same  independence  with  those  in  Italy.    They  acquired  new  privileges  and 
immunities,  but  the  right  of  sovereignty  remained  entire  to  the  king  or  baros 
within  whose  territories  the  respective  cities  were  situated,  and  fi^un  whom  they 
received  the  charter  of  their  freedom.     A  great  number  of  theee  charters, 
granted  both  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  by  their  great  vassals,  are  published 
by  M.  D*Adiery  in  his  Spicelegium,  and  many  are  fbund  in  the  collection  of 
the  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France.     These  convey  a  very  striking  representa- 
tion of  the  wretched  condition  of  cities  previous  to  the  institution  of  commu- 
nities, when  they  were  subject  to  the  judges  appointed  by  the  superior  lords  of 
whom  they  held,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  other  law  but  their  will.    Each 
eoncession  in  these  charters  must  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  some  new  privi- 
lege which  the  people  did  not  formeriy  enjoy,  and  each  regulation  as  a  method 
of  redressing  some  grievance  under  whidi  the  inhabitairts  of  cities  ibnnorly 
laboured.    The  charters  of  communities  contain  likewise  the  first  ezpedienta 
employed  for  the  introduction  of  equal  laws  and  regfular  government.    Oa 
both  tnese  aooounts  they  merit  particular  attention,  and  therefore,  insfmd  of 
referring  my  readers  to  the  many  bulky  volumes  in  which  they  are  scatterod,  I 
■hall  give  them  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  important  uticlot  in  theft  €faar^ 
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tth,  rtLOgtd  under  two  geueril  heads.    I.  Such  u  reepect  psnoniJ  rafetjr.   IT. 
Such  ai  respect  the  seciuilr  of  property. 

1.  During  th&t>tate  of  turbiiLeac^  and  d^iorder  which  the  corruption  of  Um 
feudal  EOTernmaat  introduced  into  Europe,  persoliaL  lofoty  was  the  fint  and 
great  object  of  ererj  indiridud ;  uid,  u  the  great  military  baioue  alone  wen 
able  to  givB  sufficient  protection  to  Lhetr  vusniai  this  was  one  grei.t  (oorce  of 
their  power  and  authority.  But,  by  the  ifiititution  of  communities,  effectual 
provision  was  made  far  the  lafetj  of  individuals,  independent  of  the  □  " 
For,  1.  The  fundamental  article  in  every  charter  was,  Uiat  all  the  memfa 
the  communitj,  bound  themaelves  by  ui  oath  to  assist,  defend,  and  staad  bj 
each  other  igainst  all  asgresBon,  and  that  the;  ihould  not  infier  onj  peraon 
to  injure,  distress,  oi  molest  any  of  their  fellow  citizena.  D'Acher.  Bpical.  z. 
64S.  li.  341,  Ice. — 2.  Whoevsr  resided  in  any  town  whicli  was  mad«  Bee,  waa 
obliged,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  accede  to  the  community,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  mutual  defeoae  of  its  membeis.  D'Acher.  8pic.  li.  344.— 3.  The  com- 
munities had  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms  ;  of  making  war  on  IJieir  pri»at# 
enemies  ;  and  of  azecutiog  by  military  force  any  lenience  which  their  magis- 
trates pronounced.  D'Ach.  Spicel.  i.  643,  644.  xi.  343.-4.  The  practice  of 
making  satisfaclion  by  a  pecuniary  compenaation  for  murder,  assault,  or  other 
acts  of  violence,  most  inconsistent  irith  the  order  of  society  and  the  safety  of 
individuals  was  abolished  ;  and  such  as  committed  these  crimes  were  punj^ed 
eapital]y,oi  with  rigoia  adequate  to  their  guilt.  D'Ach.  li.  362.  Mine!  Opera 
Diplomatica,  i.  292. — 5.  No  member  of  a  commonity  was  bound  to  justify  or 
aefend  himself  by  battle  or  combat ;  but,  if  he  was  charged  with  any  crime,  hs 
could  be  convicted  only  by  the  evidenco  of  witnesses,  and  the  regular  course  cf 
legal  proceedings,  Mirmus,  ibid.  D'Ach.  n.  375.  349.  Ordon.  torn.  iii.  266.—*. 
If  any  man  suspected  himself  to  be  in  danger  from  the  malice  or  enmity  of 
another,  upon  making  oath  to  that  effect  before  a  magistrate,  the  person  sus- 
pected was  bound  under  a  severe  penalty  to  give  surety  for  his  peaceable  behaviour. 
D'Ach.  li.  346.  This  is  the  aame  species  of  security  which  is  still  known  in 
Scotland  under  the  name  of  Latcbummii.  In  France,  it  was  Erst  introduced 
among  the  inhabitants  of  communities,  and  having  been  found  to  contribate 
eonsiderablj  towards  personal  safety,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  oth 
of  society.  Establiasemens  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  cap.  38.  ap.  Du  C 
St.  Louis,  p.  15. 

IL  The  pronsioni  in  the  charters  of  communities  concerning  tlu 
property,  are  not  less  considerable  than  those  respecting  persona] 
the  ancient  law  of  France,  no  person  could  be  anested  or  confined 
account  of  any  prrvale  debt.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,  torn.  i.  p. 
any  person  was  arrested  opon  any  preleit,  it  was  lawful  to  rescue  hi 
hands  of  the  officers  who  had  seized  him.  Ordon.  iii.  p.  IT.   Freedom 
on  account  of  debt  seoms  likewise  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  othci 
Gndenus  Sylloee  Diplom.  473.    In  societ;,  .while  It  remained  in 
and  most  simple  form,  debt  seems  to  have  bsen  considered  as  ai 
merely  personal.    Men  had  made  some  progress  towards  refines 
creditors  acquired  a  right  of  seizing  the  property  of  their  debtors 
recover  payment.      The   expedients  for   this   purpose   were   all 
originally  in  communltiea,  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual  progresa  c 
The    simplest  and  most  obvious  spedes  of  security  was,  tlut  the 
auld  any  commodity  should  receive  a  pledge  from  him  who  bought 
restored  upon  receiving  payment.     Of  this  custom  there  are  vestige 
sharter*  of  community.     D'Ach.  iz.  185.  li.  377.-— l     When  no 
given,  and  the  debtor  became  relractory  or  insolvent,  the  creditor  i 
to  seiie   his  effects  with  a  strong  hand,  and  by  his  private  aatboiity;  the 
dtiisus  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the  royal  mandate;  "ut  ubicomque,  et  quo- 
«mnque  modo  poterunt,  tantum  capiant,  unde  pecuniam  eibi  debitam  inlegre  et 
plenarie  habeant,  et  inde  sibi  invicem  adjutores  eiistant."      Ordon.  Slc.  torn.  1. 
p.  8.     This  rude  practice,  suitable  only  to  the  violence  of  that  which  has  been 
called  a  state  of  nature,  was  tolerated  longer  than  one  can  conceive  to  be  posn- 
ble  in  any  society  where  laws  and  order  were  at  all  known.    Tbt  ordonnanca 
ftuthorizing  it  was  issued,  A.  D.  1134 :  and  that  which  corrects  the  law,  and 
prolulnta  creditoia  fiom  leiiLiig  the  eff«cta  of  tlieir  debtora,  unlsss  b;  a  wamat 
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from  a  nuAfiitrate,  tnd  under  hi«  inspection,  was  not  pubUplied  vafil  tha  jiw 
1361.  Ordon.  torn.  ii.  p.  438.  It  is  probable,  bonrerer,  that  men  were  taaffbt, 
hj  obeenring  the  dieorden  which  the  former  mode  of  proceeding  occanoned^  to 
correoi  it  in  practice  long  before  a  remedy  was  proyided  by  a  law  to  that  ^SbcU 
£t«ry  dignerning  reader  will  apply  this  observation  to  many  other  cnitoms  and 
praotioet  which  I  haTO  mentioned.  New  customs  are  not  always  to  be  aKiibed 
to  the  laws  which  authorixe  them.  Those  statutes  only  give  a  legal  smction  to 
mush  thinffs  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  prerioualy  found  to  be  proper 
and  beneficiaL^— 3.  As  soon  as  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  became 
requisite,  regular  provision  was  made  for  attaching  or  distraining  the  moreabJe 
efiects  of  a  'debtor ;  and  if  his  moveable  were  not  sufficient  to  diechai^  the 
dtbt,  his  inunoveable  property,  or  estate  in  land,  was  liable  to  the  same  dftstress, 
and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor.  D'Ach.  ix.  p.  184, 185.  xL  p.  348 
—380.  As  this  regulation  afforded  the  most  complete  security  to  the  creditor, 
it  was  considered  as  so  severe,  that  humanity  pointed  o«t  several  limitations 
^  the  execution  of  it.  CTreditors  were  prohibited  from  seizing  the  wearing 
apparel  of  their  debtors,  their  beds,  the  door  of  their  house,  their  instruments^ 
husbandrv,  Sio,  D'Ach.  ix.  184.  xL  3T7.  Upon  the  same  principles,  when  the 
power  or  distraining  effects  became  more  general,  the  horse  and  arms  of  a 
gentleman  could  not  be  seized.  D'Ach.  ix.  185.  As  hunting  was  the  favourila 
amusement  of  martial  nobles,  the  emperor  Lodovicus  Pius  prohibited  the  seiz« 
lag  of  a  hawk,  on  account  of  any  composition  or  debt.  CapituL  Hb.  iv.  sect  21. 
But  if  the  debtor  had  no  other  moveables,  even  these  privileged  articles  mi|^ 
be  seized.— -4.  In  order  to  render  the  security  of  property  complete  within  a 
oommunitj,  every  person  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  it,  was  obliged  to 
bay  or  build  a  house,  or  to  purchase  lands  within  ite  precincts,  or  at  least  to 
bting  into  the  town  a  considerable  portion  of  his  moveables,  ver  fWB  juaHeiari 
p9uiLi  H  fuid  forte  in  eum  querelx  evenerii.  P*Ach.  xi.  32o.  Ordon.  L  367. 
libertatee  8.  Cfeorgii  de  Esperanchia.  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  tom.  1.  p.  26.^-5. 
That  securitv  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  in  some  towns,  the  membeos  of 
the  commumty  seem  to  have  been  bound  for  each  other.  D'Ach.  x.  644.— 6.  AH 
questions  with  respect  to  property  were  tried  within  the  community,  by  magis- 
trates and  judges  whom  the  citizens  elected  or  appointed.  Their  decisions  were 
more  equal  and  fixed  than  the  sentences  which  depended  on  the  capricious  and 
arbitraiy  will  of  a  baron,  who  thought  himself  superior  to  all  laws.  D'Ach.  x. 
$44. 646.  XL  344.  et  passim.  Ordon.  iii.  204. — 7.  No  member  of  a  eommoni^ 
could  be  burdened  by  any  arbitrary  tax;  lor  the  superior  lord  who  granted  the 
charter  of  community,  accepted  of  a  fixed  census  or  duty  in  lieu  of  sS  demande, 
Ordon.  tom.  iii.  204.  Libertetes  de  Calma  Hist,  de  Dauphin^  torn.  L  p. 
1^  Libert.  8t.  Georgii  de  Esperanchia.  ibid.  p.  26.  Nor  could  the  memben 
of  a  community  be  distressed  by  an  unequal  imposition  of  the  sum  to  be  levied 
on  the  community.  Regulations  are  inserted  in  the  charters  of  some  commu- 
nities,  concerning  the  method  of  determining  the  quote  of  any  tax  to  be  levied 
on  each  inhabitant.  D'Ach.  xi.  350.  365.  St.  Louis  published  an  ordonnanoe 
coneeming  this  matter  which  extended  to  all  the  communities.  Ordon.  torn.  L 
18S.  These  regulations  are  extremely  favourable  to  liberty,  as  they  vest  the 
power  of  proportioning  the  taxes  in  a  certain  number  of  citizens  chosen  out  of 
each  parisn,  who  were  bound  by  solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  justice^— 
That  the  more  perfect  security  of  property  was  one  great  object  of  thoae  who 
i&stitoted  communities,  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  bat 
ftom  the  express  words  of  sevenl  charters,  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  that 
granted  by  Alienor  queen  of  England  and  dutchess  of  Guienne,  to  the  coa> 
moniW  of  Poitiers,  ^  ut  sua  propna  melius  defendere  possint,  et  magis  integrs 
costo<m.*'  Du  Cange,  voc.  Commumoy  v.  ii.  p.  863. — Such  are  some  of  toa 
capital  regulations  esteblished  in  communities  during  the  twelfih  and  thir- 
teenth eeuturiet.  These  may  be  considered  m  the  first  expediente  fbr  the  re* 
establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  contributed  greatly  to  introduce  regular 
government  among  all  the  members  of  society.  As  soon  as  communities  wera 
Ittstitnted,  hifh  sentimente  of  liberty  began  to  manifest  themselves.  When 
Humbert  lord  of  Beauiea,  upon  granting  a  charter  of  conununity  to  the  town  of 
Belleville,  exacted  of  the  inhabitante  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  himself  and  soccow 
001  th^  ftipalated  on  their  part,  that  he  should  swear  (p  maintain  iMr 
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ftvnduMt  uid  Ubertiefl;  and  for  their  greater  ■ecnrity,  they  obliged  liiin  to 
bring  twenty  gentlemen  to  take  the  tame  oath,  and  to  be  bound  together 
with  him.    D'Ach.  ix.  183.    In  the  same  manner  the  lord  of  Moriene  in  Dan* 
phind  produced  a  certain  number  of  peraons  ab  his  suretiei  for  the  obeerration 
of  the  articles  oontained  in  the  charter  of  community  to  that  town.    TkaM 
were  bound  to  surrender  themselyes  prisoners  to  the  innabitants  of  Morienst  if 
their  liege  lord  should  violate  any  of  their  franchises,  and  they  promised  to 
remain  m  custody  until  he  should  grant  the  members  of  the  oommunity 
redress.    Hist,  de  Dauphind,  torn.  i.  p.  17.    If  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of 
a  town  did  any  injury  to  a  citixen,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  for  hii 
appearance  in  judgment  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private  person ;  and  if  cast, 
was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.    D'Ach.  ix.  183.    These  are  ideas  of  equaM^ 
uncommon  in  the  feudal  times.    Communities  were  so  favourable  to  £reedoo^ 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  LiberkUes.    Du  Cange,  v.  ii.  p. 
863.    Th^  ^re  at  mi  extremely  odious  to  the  nobles,  who  foresaw  what  a 
check  .the)r  iflust  prove  to  their  power  and  domination.     Qmbert  abbot  of  ' 
Nogent  calls  them  execrable  inventions,  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and  justice, 
slaves  withdrew  themselves  from  that  obedience  which  they  owed  to  their 
masters.    Du  Cange,  ib.  862.    The  xeal  with  which  some  "of  the  nobles  and 
powerful  eodesiastios  opposed  the  establishment  of  communities,  and  endea* 
voured  to  circumscribe  their  privileges,  was  extraordinary.    A  strilung  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  contest  between  the  archbishop  of  Keims,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  oommunity.     It  was  the  chief  business  of  every  archbishop, 
during  a  considerable  time,  to  abridge  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  great  object  of  the  citizens,  especially  ^en  the  see  wa« 
vacant,  to  maintain,  to  recover,  and  to  extend  their  own  jurisdiction.    Histoirs 
civile  et  politique  de  la  Ville  de  Reims,  par  M.  Anquetil,  tom.  i.  p.  287,  &c 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  concerning  the  low  state  of  cities^  and  the 
condition  of  their  inhabitants,  are  confirmed  by  innumerable  passages  in  the 
historians  and  laws  of  the  middle  a^.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
some  cities  of  the  first  order  were  m  a  better  state,  and  enjoyed  a  superior 
degree  of  liberty.  Unde/the  Roman  government,  the  municipal  government 
established  in  cities  was  extremely  favourable  to  liberty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate  in  each  corporation,and  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  were  both  extensive. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,*  that  some  of^the  mater  cities  which  escaped  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations  still  retained  their  ancient  form  of 
government,  at  least  in  a  great*  measure.  They  were  governed  by  a  council  of 
citizens,  and  by  magistrates  whom  they  themselves  elected.  Very  strong  pre- 
sumptions in  nivour  of  this  opinion  are  produced  by  M.  TAbbe  De  Bos,  uiaU 
Crit.  de  la  Mon.  Franc,  tom.  i.  p.  18,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  524.  edit.  1742.  It  appears 
i^m  some  of  the  charters  of  community  to  cities,  granted  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  that  these  only  confirm  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  in- 
habitants previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  community.  D'Aqher.  Spiceleg. 
yoL  xi.  p.  346.  Other  cities  claimed  their  privileges,  as  having  possessed  them 
without  interruption  fi'om  the  times  of  the  Romans.  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  Mon. 
Franc  tom.  ii.  p.  333.  But  the  number  of  cities  which  enjoyed  such  immuni- 
ties  was  so  small,  as  hardly  in  any  degree  to  4*'"*""h  {ne  force  of  my  con 
chiaons  in  the  text. 
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Having  riven  a  full  aoeount  of  the  establishment  as  well  as  efibcts  of  com* 
mimities  in?Italy  and  France,  it  will  be  neceesary  to  inquire  with  some  attention 
into  the  progress  of  cities  and  municipal  government  in  Gkrmany.  The  ancient 
Germans  had  no  cities.  Even  in  their  hamlets  or  villages,  they  did  not  buihl 
their  houses  contiguous  to  each  other.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  16.  They 
considered  it  as  a  &dge  of  serviMide  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  in  a  city  surrounded 
with  walls.  When  one  of  their  tribes  had  shaken  off  the  Roman  yoke,  their 
oountrymen  required  of  them,  as  an  evidence  of  their  having  recovered  liberty, 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  a  town  which  the  Romans  had  buUt  in  their  country* 
Even  the  fiercest  animals,  said  they,  lose  their  spirit  and  courage  when  thej 
are  confined.  Tac.  Histor.  lib.  iv.  c.  64.  The  Romans  built  several  cities  if 
nolt  on  tht  banks  o^  the  Rhine.    But  in  all  the  vast  conntriee  from  that  livtr 
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to  the  eoAsts  of  the  Baltk%  there  was  hardlj  one  city  prerioog  to  the  fdatb 
centuiy  of  the  Christian  era.  Conringius  Exercitatio  de  Urbibns  Germanls, 
Oper.  y<^  L  t  25.  27.  31,  &c  Heineccius  difiers  from  Conringios  with  respect 
to  this.  Bat  eren,  after  allowing  to  his  arg^oments  and  authorities  their  ntmost 
fiwee,  they  prove  only,  that  there  were  a  few  places  in  those  extenaiTe  regions 
on  which  some  historians  hare  bestowed  the  name  of  towns.  Elem.  Jnr.  Ger- 
man, lib.  i.  I  102.  Under  Charlemagne,  and  the  emperors  of  his  family,  as  tha 
political  state  of  Germany  began  to  improve,  several  cities  were  founded,  and 
men  became  accustomed  to  associate  and  to  live  together  in  one  place.  Char- 
lemagne founded  two  archbishoprics  and  nine  bishoprics  in  the  most  considera- 
ble towns  of  Grermany.  Aub.  Mirei  Opera  Diplomatica,  voL  L  p.  16,  Hia 
Mrrrssorn  increased  the  number  of  these ;  and  as  bishops  fixed  their  reaidenoe 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  diocess,  and  performed  religious  functions  there,  thai 
induced  many  people  to  settle  in  them.  Coming,  ibid,  i  48.  But  Henry  sur- 
■amed  the  Fowler,  who  began  his  reign,  A.  D.  ^0,  must  be  con^dered  as  the 
*  great  founder  of  cities  in  Germany.  The  empire  was  at  that  tii^  iifested  by 
the  incurBi<ms  of  the  Hungarians  and  other  barbarous  people.  In  order  to 
oppose  them,  Henry  encouraged  his  subjects  to  settle  in  cities  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  walls  strengthened  by  towers.  He  enjoined  or  persuaded  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  nobility  to  fix  their  residence  in  the  towns,  and  thus 
rendered  the  condition  of  citizens  more  honourable  than  it  had  been  formerly. 
Wittikindus  Annal.  lib.  L  ap.  Conring.  I  82.  From  this  period  the  number  of 
cities  continued  to  increase,  and  they  became  more  populous  and  more  wealthy. 
But  cities  in  Germany  were  still  destitute  of  municipal  liberty  or  jurisdiction. 
Such  of  them  as  were  situated  in  the  Imperial  demesnes  were  subject  to  the 
emperors.  Their  Comites^  Misn^  and  other  judges  presided  in  them  and  dis- 
pensed justice.  Towns  situated  on  the  estate  of  a  baron,  were  part  of  his  fief, 
and  he  or  his  officers  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  them.  Conring.  ibid,  f 
73, 74.  Heinec  Elem.  Jur.  Grerm.  lib.  i.  i  104.  The  Germans  borrowed  the 
institution  of  communities  from  the  Italians.  Knipschildius  Tractatus  Pplitico- 
Histor.  Jurid.  de  Civitatum  Imperialium  Juribus,  vol  L  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  No.  23L 
Frederick  Barbarossa  was  the  first  emperor  who,  hofn  the  same  political  con- 
sideration that  influenced  Louis  le  Gros,  multiplied  communities  in  order  to 
abridge  the  power  of  the  nobles.  Pfeffel  Abrog6  ^e  THistoiro  et  du  Droit 
Publique  d*Allemagne,  4to.  p.  297.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  to 
the  time  when  the  German  cities  acquired  full  possession  of  their  immunities^ 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  their  increase.  The  establishment  of 
bishoprics  (already  mentioned)  and  the  building  of  cathedrals  naturally  in- 
duced many  people  to  settie  near  the  chief  place  of  worship.  It  became  the 
custom  to  hold  councils  and  courts  of  judicature  of  every  kind,  ecdemastical 
as  well  as  civil,  in  cities.  In  the  eleventh  century,  many  slaves  were  enfran- 
chised, the  greater  part  of  whom  settied  in  cities.  Several  mines  were  dis- 
covered ^d  If  rougnt  in  different  provinces,  which  drew  together  such  a  con- 
course ot  people  as  gave  rise  to  several  cities,  and  increased  the  number  oi 
inhabitants  in  others.  Conring.  i  105.  The  cities  began  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  form  leagues  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  for  repressing  the  dis- 
orders occasioned  by  the  private  wars  among  the  barons,  as  well  as  by  their 
exactions.  This  rendered  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  more  secure 
than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men,  and  allured  many  to  become  members  of 
their  communities.  Conring.  i  94.  There  were  inhaMtants  of  three  different 
ranks  in  the  towns  of  Germany  :  the  nobles,  or  familiie ;  the  citizens,  or  liberi ; 
and  the  artisans,  who  were  slaves,  or  homines  proprii.  Knipschild^b.  iL  cap. 
29.  No.  13.  Henry  V.,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1106,  enfranchised  the  slaves 
who  were  artisans  or  inhabitants  in  several  towns,  and  gave  them  the  rank  ot 
citizens  or  liberL  Pfeffel,  p.  254.  Knipsch.  lib.  u.  c.  29.  No.  1 13.  1 19.  Though 
the  cities  in  Germany  did  not  acquire  liberty  so  early  as  those  in  France,  they 
extended  their  privileges  much  farther.  All  the  imperial  and  free  cities,  tlM 
number  of  which  is  considerable,  acquired  the  full  right  of  being  immediaU ; 
by  which  term,  in  the  German  jurisprudence,  we  are  to  understand  that  they 
are^  subject  to  the  empire  alone,  and  possess  within  their  own  precincts  all  the 
rights  of  complete  and  independent  sovereignty.  The  various  privileges  of 
tl^  Imperial  cities,  the  great  guardians  of  the  Germanic  liberties,  are  enuaie* 
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rated  by  Knipflchild.  lib.  ii.    The  most  important  articles  are  generally  known, 
and  it  would  be  improper  to  enter  into  i^iy  disquisition  concerning  minute 


particulars. 
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Thi  Spanish  historians  are  almost  entirely  silent  concerning  the  origin  and 
progress  of  communities  in  that  kingdom;  so  that  I  cannot  fix,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  the  time  and  manner  of  their  first  introduction  there.  It  appears, 
however,  ^om  Mariana,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  fol.  Hage,  1736,  that  in  the  year  1359, 
eighteen  cities  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  From  the  account 
which  will  be  given  of  their  constitution  and  pretensions.  Sect.  III.  of  this 
volume,  it  appeaife  that  their  privileges  and  form  of  government  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  ^ther  feudal  corporations;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
similarity  of  political  institutions  and  transactions  in  ail  the  feudal  kingdoms, 
may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  communities  were  there  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  and  probably  about  the  some  time,  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
In  Arragon,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  a  subsequent  note,  cities 
seem  eany  to  have  acquired  extensive  immunities",  together  with  a  share  in  the 
legislature.  In  the  year  1118,  the  citizens  of  Saragossa  had  not  only  attained 
political  liberty,  but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  nobles 
of  the  second  class  ;  and  many  other  immunities,  unknown  to  persons  in  their 
rank  of  life  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  confisrred  upon  them.  Zurita 
Annales  de  Arragon,  tom.  i.  p.  44.  in  England,  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nities or  corporations  was  posterior  to  the  conquest.  The  practice  was  bor^ 
rowed  firom  France,  and  the  privileges  ^ranted  by  the  crown  were  perfectly 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  as  this  part  of  history  is  well 
known  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  shall,  without  entering  into  any  critical  or 
minute  discussion,  refer  them  to  authors  who  have  fully  illustrated  this  inter- 
esting point  in  the  English  history.  Brady'f  Treatise  of  Boroughs.  Madox 
Firma  Burgi,  cap.  i.  sect.  b^.  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  append.  i« 
and  iL  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  towns  in  England  were  formed 
into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the 
kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchisement  from  a  state 
of  idavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which  they  already  enjoyed.  See 
Lord  Lyttleton^s  History  of  Henry  U.  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  The  English  critics, 
however,  were  very  inconsiderable  in  the  twelfth  century.  A  clear  proof  of 
this  occurs  in  the  history  to  which  I  last  referred.  Fitzstephen,  a  contemporary 
author,  gives  a  description  of  the  city  uf  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U.,  and 
the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  trade,  its  wealth,  and  tne  splendoar  of  its 
inhabitants,  would  suggest  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  state  at  present,  when  it  is 
the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Earope.  But  all  ideas  of  ^andeur  and 
magnificence  are  merely  comparative ;  and  every  description  of  them  in  gene- 
ral terms  is  very  apt  to  deceive.  It  appears  fi^m  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of 
London,  who  flourished  in  the  same  reign,  and  who  had  good  opportunity  of 
being  well  informed,  that  this  city,  of  which  Fitzstephen  gives  such  a  pompous 
account,  contained  no  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  Ibid.  315,316, 
The  other  cities  were  small  in  proportion,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  extort 
any  extensive  privileges.  That  the  constitution  of  the  boroughs  in  Scotland, 
in  many  circumstances,  resembled  that  of  the  towns  in  France  and  England,*  ia 
manifest  from  the  Legas  Burgorum,  annexed  to  the  Regiam  Majestatu^. 
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Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  third  estate  into  the  national  councO,  the 
wpint  of  liberty  which  that  excited  in  France  began  to  produce  conspicuous 
effects.  In  several  provinces  of  France,  the  nobilitv  and  communities  formed 
associations;,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  defend  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges against  the  formidable  and  arbitrarv  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  count 
de  Boulainvilliers  has  preserved  a  copy  of  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  the 
year  1314,  twelve  years  after  the  adnussion  of  the  deputies  from  towns  into  the 
Statee  G^eral.  Histoire  de  I'ancien  Gouvemement  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p. 
94.  The  vigour  with  which  the  people  asserted  and  prepared  to  maintain  their 
lights,  obliged  their  sover^gns  to  respect  them.    Six  years  after  this  associ%< 
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tion,  Philip  the  Long  issued  &  writ  of  sammons  to  the  commnnity  of  NvboniM 
in  the  following  terms:  ^Philip,  by  the  grace,  Sec.  to  our  well-beloTed,  ^cc 
As  we  desire  with  all  our  heartland  above  all  other  thlnffs,to  govern  oar  kingdom 
and  people  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  the  help  of  God ;  and  to  reform  our  said 
kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  stands  in  need  thereof,  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  our  subjects,  who  in  times  past  have  been  aggrieved  acid  opproased 
in  divers  manners  by  the  malice  of  sundry  persons,   as  we  have  leajned  by 
common  report,  as  well  as  by  the  information  of  ^ood  men  worthy  of  credit, 
tnd  we  having  determined  in  our  counsel  which  wo  have  called  to  meet  in  our 
good  city,  &c.  to  give  ^redress  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by  all  ways  and 
means  possible,  according  to  reason  and  justice,  and  willing  that  this  shooid  be 
done  with  solemnity  and  deliberation  by  the  advice  of  the  prelates,  barons,  and 
good  towns  of  our  realm,  and  particularly  of  you,  and  thsft  it  should  be  trans- 
acted agreeably  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  our  people,  therefore 
we  command,'*  &c    Mably,  Observat.  ii.  App.  p.  386.    {  shall  allow  these  to 
be  only  the  fbrmd  words  of  a  public  and  legal  style ;  but  the  ideas  are  singular, 
and  much  more  liberal  and  enlarged  than  one  could  expect  in  that  age.    A 
popular  monarch  of  Great  Britain  could  hardly  address  himself  to  parliament, 
m  terms  more  favourable  to  public  liberty.    There  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Fiance,  a  stnking  instance  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  liberty  bad 
made  in  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  deputies  of  towns  had 
acquired  in  the  States  General.     During  the  calamities  in  which  the  war  witb 
England,  and  the   captivity  of  King  John,  had  involved  France,  the  States 
General  made  a  bold  effort  to  extend  their  own  privileges  and  jurisdiction. 
The  regulations  established  by  the  States,  held  A.  D.  1355,  concerning  the  mode 
of  levying  taxes,  the  administration  of  which  they  vested  not  in  the  crown, 
but  in  commissioners  appointed  by  the  States;   concerning  the  coining  of 
money ;  concerning  the  redress  of  the  grievance  of  purveyance  ;  concerning  the 
regular  administration  of  justice ;  are  much  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  a 
republican  government  than  that  of  a  feudal  monarchy.    This  curious  statute 
is  published,  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  p.  19.     Such  as  have  not  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult that  large  collection,  will  find  an  abridgment  of  it  in  Hist,  de  France  par 
Villaret,  tom.  ix.  130,  or  in  Histoire  de  Boulainv.  tom.  ii.  p.  213.     The  French 
historians  represent  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  Marcel  provost  of  the  merchants 
of  Paris,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  this  assembly,  as  seditious  tribunes, 
violent,  interested,  ambitious,  and  aiming  at  innovations  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  their  country.      That  may  have  been  the  case, 
but  these  men  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people  ;  and  the  measures  which 
they  proposed  as  the  most  popular  and  acceptable,  as  well  as  most  likely  to 
increase  their  own  influence,  plainly  prove  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  spread 
wonderfully,  and  that  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed  in  France  concerning 
government  were  extremely  liberal.     The  States  General  held  at  Paris,  A.  D. 
1355,  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  members,  and  above  one  half  of  these 
were  deputies  fi^m  towns.    M.  Secousse  Preffl  a  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  p.  48.    It 
appears  that  in  all  the  different  assemblies  of  the  States,  held  during  the  reign 
of  John,  the  representatives  of  towns  had  great  influence,  and  in  every  respect 
the  third  state  was  considered  as  co-ordinate  and  equal  to  either  of  the  other  two. 
Ibid,  passim.    These  spirited  efforts  were  made  in  France  long  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England  acquired  any  considerable  influence  in  the  Legisla- 
ture.   As  the  feudal  system  was  carried  to  its  utmost  height  in  France  sooner 
than  in  Enriand,  so  it  began  to  decline  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
kingdom.    In  England,  almost  all  attempts  to  establish  or  to  extend  the  liboitf 
of  the  people  have  been  successful ;  in  France  they  have  proved  unfortunate. 
What  were  the  accidental  events  or  political  causes  which  occasioned  this  differ- 
ence, it  is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire. 
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In  a  former  Note,  No.  8, 1  have  inquired  into  the  condition  of  that  part  of 
the  people  which  was  employed  in  agriculture,  and  have  represented  the  various 
hardihipe  and  calamities  of  their  situation.  When  charters  of  liberty  or 
manumission  were  granted  to  such  persons,  they  contained  four  concosstons 
corresponding  to  the  four  capital  grievances  to  which  men  in  a  state  of  servi- 
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tods  aie  mlijeot.  1.  The  right  of  disponng  of  their  peisou  by  nb  or  gnmt 
was  relinqmshecL  2.  Power  was  given  to  uem  of  conyejing  their  property 
and  efiiocts  by  will  or  any  other  le^  deed.  Or  if  they  happened  to  die  intes- 
tate, it  was  provided  that  their  property  should  go  to  their  lawful  heirs  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  property  of  other  persons.  3.  The  services  and  taxes 
which  they  owed  to  their  superior  or  liege  lord  which  were  formerly  ari»itraiy 
and  imposed  at  pleasure,  are  precisely  ascertained.  4.  They  are  a&owed  the 
privilege  of  manying  according  to  their  own  inclination ;  fonneriy  they  couhl 
contract  no  maniage  without  uieir  lord's  permission,  and  with  no  person  hot 
one  of  his  slaves.  All  these  particulars  are  found  united  in  the  charter  granted 
Habitatoribus  Montis  Britonis,  A.  D.  1376.  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  torn.  i.  p.  81. 
Many  circumstances  concurred  with  those  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  in 
procuring  them  deliverance  from  that  wretched  state.  The  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion;  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  concerning  the  original 
equality  of  mankind ;  its  tenets  with  respect  to  the  divine  government,  and  the 
impartial  eye  with  which  the  Almifl^ty  regards  men  of  every  condition,  and 
admits  thom  to  a  participation  of  his  benefits,  are  all  inconsistent  with  servi« 
tude.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  considerations  ci  interest,  and 
the  maTims  of  false  policy,  led  men  to  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  their  princi- 
ples. They  were  so  sensible,  however,  of  this  inconsistency,  that  to  set  their 
rallow  Christians  at  liberty  from  servitude  was  deemed  an  act  of  piety  highly 
meritOTious  and  acceptable  to  Heaven.  The  humane  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion  struggled  long  with  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  introduce  the  practice  of  manu- 
mission. When  pope  (Gregory  the  Great,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  granted  liberty  to  some  of  his  slaves,  he  eives  this  reason 
for  it,  ^Cum  Redomptor  noster,  totius  conditor  natune,  ad  hoc  propitiatus 
hnmanam  oamem  voluerit  assumere,  ut  divinitatis  sue  gratia,  dirnnpto  ^quo 
tenebamur  captivi)  vinculo,^  pristine  nos  restitueret  libertati;  salubriter  agitur, 
si  homines,  quos  wb  initio  Uberos  natura  protulit,  et  jus  gentium  jugo  substi- 
tuit  servitutis,  in  ea,  qua  nati  fuerant,  manumittentis  beneficio,  Ubertati  red- 
dantur.'^  Oregor.  Magn.  ap.  Potffiess.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  sect.  3.  Several  laws  or 
oharters  founded  on  reasons  similar  to  this,  are  produced  by  the  same  author. 
Aocordingly,  a  great  part  of  the  charters  of  manumission,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  i,  are  sranted  pro  amore  Dei,  pro  remedio  anime,  et  pro  mercede 
anime.  Mural  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  849,  850.  Du  Cange,  voc  Manumutio. 
7*he  formalitr  of  manumission  was  executed  in  a  church,  as  a  religious 
solemnity.  The  person  to  be  set  free  was  led  round  the  great  altar  wUh  a 
torch  in  ms  hand,  he  took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  there  the  solemn 
words  conftrring  liberty  were  pronounced.    Du  Canare,  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 

I  shall  transcribe  ^if^  of  ^  charter  of  manumission  granted,  A.  D.  1066 ; 
both  as  it  contains  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  this  form  of  manu- 
mission, and  as  a  specimen  of  the  imperf^t  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tonffue  in 
thnt  barbarous  age.  It  is  granted  by  Willa  the  widow  of  Hugo  tho  Duke  and 
Marquis,  in  fkvour  of  Clanza,  one  of  her  slaves.  ^  Et  ideo  nos  Domine  Wille 
indite  com^tisse— libera  et  absolve  te  Cleriza  filia  Uberto-— pro  timore  omni- 
potentis  Dei^  et  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  scripto 
Domini  Ugo  rioriosissimo,  ut  quando  ilium  Dominus  de  hac  vita  migrare, 
lusserit,  pars  iniqua  non  abeat  potestatem  ullam,  sed  anguelus  Domini  nostri 
Jeeu  Chiisti  colocare  dignitur  ilium  inter  sanctoe  dilectos  sues;  et  beatus 
Petrus  prindps  apostolorum,  qui  habed  potestatem  omnium  animarum  Ugandl 
et  absolvendi,  ut  ipsi  absolvat  anime  ejus  de  peccatis  sui,  et  aperiad  ilium  janua 
paradili ;  pro  eadem  vero  rationi,  in  mano  mite  te  Benzo  presbiter,  ut  vadat 
tecum  in  ecclesia  sancti  Bartholomei  apostoli ;  traad  de  tribos  vidbus  circa 
altare  ipsius  ecdesie  cum  cereo  apprehensum  in  manibus  tuis  et  manibus  suis ; 
deinde  exite  ambulate  in  via  quadrubio,  ubi  quatuor  vie  se  deviduntnr.  8ta- 
timq ;  pro  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  scripto 
Domini  Ugo  et  ipsi  presbiter  Benxo  fecit  omnia,  et  dixit,  ecce  quatuor  vie,  ite 
eii  ambuliUe  in  quacunq ;  partem  tibi  plaouerit,  tam  sic  supra  sorlpta  Clerisa, 
qoM.  nosQUe  tui  heredes,  qui  ab  ac  hora  in  antea  nati,  vel  procr^ati  taint  utriusqi 
eezus,"  «c  Murat.  ib.  p.  853.  Many  other  charteQMnight  havo  been  seleeted, 
wliiob,  in  point  of  grammar  or  style,  are  in  no  wise  superior  to  this.    Mann- 
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Buaioa  ww  froqaenilj  granted  on  death-bed  or  by  latter-will.    Ai  tile  mmdi 
-  of  men  are  at  that  time  awakened  to  Bentiments  of  humanitj  and  piety,  theee 
deeds  proceeded  from  religious  motives,  and  were  granted  oro  reden^twne  nwiiw:, 
in  order  to  obtain  acceptance  with  God.    Da  Cange,  ubi  snpra,  p.  470.  et  toc. 
jServut,  ToL  yi.  p.  461.   Another  method  of  obtainlm[  liberty  was  by  entering  into 
holy  orders,  or  taking  the  vow  in  a  monastery.    This  was  permitted  for  some 
time,  but  so  many  slaves  escaped  by  this  means,  oat  of  the  hands  of  ttmt 
masters,  that  the  practice  was  afterwards  restrained,  and  at  last  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe.    Marat,  ib.  p.  S42.     Cotifonna^ 
bly  to  the  same  principles,  princes,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  apon  any  other 
agreeable  event,  appointed  a  certain  number  of  slaves  to  be  enfranchised,  ma  a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  God  for  that  benefit    Marenlfi  Form.  lib.  L  cap. 
39.    There  are  several  forms  of  manumission  published  by  Marculfus,  and  idl 
of  them  are  founded  on  religious  considerations,  in  order  to  procure  the  favour 
of  Crod,  or  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.    Lib.  ii.  c  33.  33, 34.  edit 
BaluK.    The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  the  other  collections  of 
Formula  annexed  to  Marculfus.    As  sentiments  of  religion  induced  some  to 
grant  liberty  to  their  fellow  Christians  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  serri- 
tade;  so  mistaken  ideas  concerning  devotion  led  others  to  r^inquish  their 
liberty.    When  a  person  conceived^an  extraordinary  respect  for  the  saint  who 
was  the  patron  of  any  church  or  monastery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
attend  religious  worship,  it  was  not  unusual  among  men  possessed  with  an 
excess  of  superstitious  reverence,  to  give  up  themselves  and  their  posterity  to 
be  the  slaves  of  the  saint     MabiUon  de  Re  Diplomat  lib.  vi.  632.     The  obiaH 
or  voluntary  slaves  of  churches  or  monasteries  were  very  nomerous,  and  may 
be  diviiM  into  three  different  classes.    The  first  were  such  as  pat  themselves 
and  effects  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  church  or  monastery,  bindinif 
themselves  to  defend  its  privileges  and  property  against  oTezy  aggressor.    These 
were  prompted  to  do  so  not  merely  by  devotion,  but  in  order  to  obtain  that 
security  which  arose  from  the  protection  of  the  church.    Thev  were  rather 
vassals  than  slaves,  and  sometimes  persons  of  noble  birth  foand  it  prudent  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  church  in  this  manner.     Pwsona  of  the  second 
dass  bound  themselves  to  pay  an  annual  tax  or  quit-rent  out  of  their  estates 
to  a  church  or  monastery.    Besides  this,  they  sometimes  engaged  to  perform 
certain  services.    They  were  called  cennudes.    The  last  dass  consisted  of  such 
as  actually  renoonced  their  liberty,  and  became  slaves  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word.    These  were  called  minuteriak»^  and  enslaved  their  bodies, 
as  some  of  their  charters  bear,  that  they  might  procure  the  liberty  of  their 
sools.    Potgiesserus  de  statu  servorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  sect  6,  7.    How  lealoas 
the  dergy  were  to  encourage  the  opinions  which  led  to  this  practice,  will  ap- 
pear from  a  clause  in  a  charter  by  which  one  gives  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  a 
monastery.    **  Cum  sit  omni  camali  ingenuitate  generosias  extremum  quod- 
eomq ;  Dei  servitium,  scilicet  quod  terrena  nobilitas  multos  plemmq ;  vitiomm 
servos  fkdt,  servitus  vero  Chnsti  nobiles  virtutibus  reddit,  nemo  aulem  sani 
capitis  virtutibus  vitia  comparaverit,  claret  pro  certo  eum  esse  generociorem, 
qui  se  Deiservitio  pnebuerit  proniorem.    Quod  ego  Ragnaldus  inteUigMis,'*  &c. 
Another  charter  is  expressed  in  the  following  words :  "  £ligenfl»magis  ease 
sorvus  Dei  quam  libertus  sieculi,  firmiter  crodens  et  sdens,  q^Ml  servire  Deo, 
regnare  est,  sumraaque  ingenuitas  sit  in  qua  servitus  comparabatur  Christi,'* 
kc    Du  Cange,  voc  ObkUut^  vol.  iv.  p.  1286,  1287.     Great,  however,  as  tba 
power  of  religion  was,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  was 
a  frequent  practice  while  the  feudal  system  preserved  its  vigour.    Cki  the  con- 
trary, there  were  laws  which  set  bounds  to  it  as  detrimental  to  society.    Po(- 
giess.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  f  6.    The  inferior  order  of  men  owed  the  recovery  of  their 
Uberty  to  the  decline  of  that  aristocratiual  poUcv,  which  lodged  the  most  ex- 
tensive power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  sodety,  and  repressed  all 
the  rest    When  Louis  X.  issued  his  ordonnance,  several  slaves  had  beea  se 
long  accustomed  to  servitude,  and  their  minds  were  so  much  debased  by  that 
onhappy  situation,  that  they  refused  to  accept  of  the  liberty  which  was  oflersd 
them.    D'Ach.  SpiceL  vol.  xi.  p.  387.    Long  after  the  reign  of  Louis  X.  ssTeral 
of  the  French  nobility  continued  to  assert  their  andent  dominion  over  thdr 
■laves.    It  appears  from  an  ordonnance  of  the  fiunousAertraad  de  GoetohKtt» 
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CoDitaUe  of  Franca,  that  the  cnitom  of  enfirmnchising  them  waa  conndered  w 
a  pemicioiu  innoyation.  Morioe  Mem.  poor  eervir  dee  preuvee  a  PHist  de 
Biet.  torn.  ii.  p.  100.  In  some  instances,  when  the  predial  slaves  were  declared 
to  be  freemen,  they  were  still  bound  to  perform  certain  services  to  their  ancient 
masters ;  and  were  kept  in  a  state  difierent  from  other  subjects,  being  restricted 
either  from  purchasing  land,  6r  becoming  members  of  a  community  within  the 
nedncts  of  the  manor  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  Martene  and  Durand. 
Thesaur.  Anecdot  vol.  i.  p.  914.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been 
eommon.— There  is  no  ^neral  law  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  in  the  Sta- 
tute-book of  England,  smiilar  to  that  which  has  been  quoted  from  the  Ordon- 
nances  of  the  kings  of  France.  Though  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution 
seems  early  to  have  &voured  personal  liberty,  personal  servitude,  nevertheless, 
continued,  long  in  England  in  some  particular  places.  In  the  year  1614,  we 
find  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  enfranchising  two  slaves  belonging  to  one  of  hii 
manors.  Rym.  Feeder,  vol.  xiii.  p.  470.  As  late  as  the  year  1674,  there  is  a 
commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth  wiUi  respect  to  the  manumission  of  certain 
bondmen  belonging  to  her.    Rymer,  in  Observat.  on  the  Statutes,  &c  p.  261. 

NoTB  [21].  Paqb  27. 

Thbeb  is  no  custom  in  the  middle  ages  more  singular  than  that  of  private 
war.    It  is  a  right  of  so  great  importance,  and  prevailed  so  universally,  that 
the  regulations  concerning  it  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the  system  of  laws 
during  the  middle  yes.    M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  has  unravelled  so  many  intri- 
cate points  in  ieicKl  jurisprudence,  and  thrown  light  on  so  many  custom* 
formerly  obeeura  and  unintelligible,  was  not  led  by  his  subject  to  consider  this. 
I  shall  therefora  give  a  more  minute  account  of  the  customs  and  regulations 
which  directed  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  present  ideas  of  civilized  nations 
oonoeming  government  and  order.     1.  Among  the  ancient  €krmans,  as  well 
as  other  nations  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  the  right  of  avenging  injuries  was 
a  private  and  personal  right  exercised  by  force  of  arms,  without  any  reference 
to  an  umpire,  or  any  appeal  to  a  magistrate  for  decision.    The  clearest  proofii 
of  this  wero  produced.  Note  6. — Z.  This  practice  subsisted  among  the  barba- 
rous nations  after  their  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire  which  they 
conquered;  and  as  the  causes  of  dissension  among  them  multiplied,  their 
iamUy  ftuds  and  private  wan  became  more  frequent.    Proofs  of  this  occur  in 
their  earhr  historians.    Oreg.  Turon.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  o.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  lib.  x.  c 
27.  and  likewise  in  the  codes  of  their  laws.    It  was  not  only  allowable  for 
the  relations  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  their  family,  but  it  was  incumbent  on 
them.    Hius,  by  the  laws  of  the  Angli  and  Werini,  ad  quemcunque  horaditas 
tens  pervenerit,  ad  ilium  vestis  bellica  id  est  lorica  et  ultio  proximi,  et  solatio 
leudis,  debet  pertinero,  tit.  vi.  I  6.  ap.  Lindenbr.  Leg.  Saliq.  tit.  63.    Leg. 
Longob.  lib.  ii.  tit.  14.  i  10. — 3.  None  but  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble 
birth,  had  the  right  of  private  war.    All  disputes  between  slaves,  villani,  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  free  men  of  inferior  condition,  were  decided  in  4^^ 
eourts  of  justice.    All  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  persons  of  inferior  ranjj^ 
were  terminated  in  the  same  manner.    The  right  of  private  war,  supposed 
nobility  of  birth,  and  equality  of  rank  in  both  the  contending  parties.    Beau- 
manoir  Coostumes  de  Beauv.  ch.  lix.  p.  300.    Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,  torn. 
iL  395.  I  xvii.  608.  f  xv.  &o.    The  dignified  ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed  and 
•zercieed  the  right  of  private  war;  but  as  it  was  not  altogether  decent  for  them 
to  prosecute  quarrals  in  person,  advoeati  or  vidamet  were  chosen  by  the  several 
monasteries  and  bishoprics.     These  were  commonly  men  of  high  rank  and 
fepotation,  who  became  the  protectors  of  the  churches  and  convents  by  which 
they  were  elected;  espoused  their  quarrels,  and  fought  their  battles;  armis 
omnia  quae  erant  ecdesin  viriliter  defendebant,  et  vigilanter  protegebant. 
Bmseel  Usage  des  Fiefr,  tom.  i.  p.  144.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Advoeaiut,    On  many 
occasions,  the  martial  ideas  to  which  ecclesiastics  of  noble  birth  wera  aocus- 
tmned,  made  them  forgot  the  pacific  spirit  of  their  profession,  and  led  them 
inta  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  ^^flamma,  ferro,  cede,  pos- 
eessiones  eoelesiarum  prttlati  defendebant."    Guide  Abbas  ap.  Du  Cange,  ib. 
|i,  179...^.  It  was  not  every  injury  or  trespass  that  ^ve  a  gentleman  a  title  to 
aiake  war  upon  hit  adversary.    Atrocious  acts  of  v»olence,  insults  and  aflfrontSi 
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oommitted  were  legtl  and  pennittod  motires  for  takiBf 
the  authors  of  them.  Such  crimes  as  are  now  pnnished  e^tally  in  cmliaed 
nations,  at  that  time  justified  private  hostilities.  Beanman.  ch.  lis.  Dn  Canm 
Dissert  zziz.  sur  Joinville,  p.  331 .  But  though  the  avenging  of  injniiss  wastte 
<mlv  motire  that  eonld  leg^j  authorize  a  priTate  war,  yet  disputes  oonosiwnf 
oinl  propel^  often  gave  rise  to  hostilities,  and  were  tenninmtad  bj  the  swomI 
Du  Cange  Dissert  p.  332. — 6.  All  persons  present  when  any  quarrel  aieaa,  or 
any  act  of  violence  was  committed,  were  included  in  the  war  which  it  oeea» 
sioned ;  for  it  was  supposed  to  be  impossible  for  any  man  hi  such  a  situation  im 
remain  neuter,  without  taking  side  with  one  or  other  of  (he  contending  paiw 
ties.  Beauman.  p.  300. — 6.  All  the  kindred  of  the  two  prindpaJs  in  the  war 
ware  included  in  it,  and  obliged  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  dneftain  with 
whom  they  were  connected.  Du  Cange,  ib.  332.  This  was  founded  on  the 
maxim  of  the  ancient  Germans,  ^euscipere  tarn  inimicitias  seu  patris,  s«u  pio- 
plnqui,  quam  amicitias,  necesse  est;*'  a  maxim  natural  to  all  rude  nations, 
among  which  the  form  of  society,  and  political  union,  strengthen  sueh  a  senti- 
ment This  obligation  was  enforced  by  legal  authority,  fi*  a  penon  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  hit  kinsman,  and  to  aid  him  against  his  advosaiy, 
he  was  deemed  to  have  renounced  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  kindredship, 
and  became  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  his  relations,  or  of  deriving  any 
benefit  firom  any  civil  right  or  property  belonging  to  them.  Do  Cange  Dis- 
sert p.  333.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  aflknity  which  obliged 
a  person  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  a  kinsman,  was  owioua.  While  the 
church  prohibited  the  marriage  of  persons  within  the  seventn  degree  of  affinity, 
the  vengeance  of  private  war  extended  as  far  as  this  absurd  prohibition,  and  all 
who  had  such  a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  principlcM,  were  involved  in 
the  calamities  of  war.  But  when  the  church  relaxed  somewhat  of  its  rigour, 
and  did  not  extend  its  prohibition  of  marrying  beyond  the  fourth  degree  of 
affinity,  the  same  restriction  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  private  war.  Beau- 
man.  303.  Du  Cange  Dissert  333. — 7.  A  private  war  coidd  not  be  carried  on 
between  two  full  brouiers,  because  both  have  the  same  common  kindred,  and  oon- 
•equently  neither  had  any  persons  bound  to  stand  by  him  against  the  other  in  the 
contest;  but  two  brothers  of  the  half  blood  might  wace  war,  because  each  of 
them  has  a  distinct  kindred.  Beauman.  p.  299. — 8.  The  vassab  of  each  prin- 
cipal in  any  private  war  were  involved  in  the  contest,  because  by  the  finidal 
maxims  they  were  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  chieftain  m  whom  they 
held,  and  to  assist  him  in  every  quarrel.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  foudal  tenurss 
were  introduced,  and  this  artificial  connexion  was  established  between  vassals 
and  the  baron  of  whom  they  held,  vassals  came  to  be  considered  as  in  the  sama 
state  with  relations.  Beauman.  303. — 9.  Private  wars  were  very  frequent  for 
several  centuries.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  increase  those  disordein 
m  government,  or  to  encourage  such  ferocity  of  manners  as  reduced  the 
n^ons  of  Europe  to  that  wretched  state  which  distinguished  the  period  of 
^UBiory  which  I  am  reviewing.  Nothing  was  such  an  olMtade  to  the  mtrodue- 
'Aon  of  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  Nothing  could  mote  efiectua^f 
discourage  industry,  or  retard  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  c^peaosu 
Private  wars  were  carried  on  with  all  the  destructive  rage  which  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  violent  resentment  when  armed  with  force,  and  authorized  by 
law.  It  appears  from  the  statutes  prohibiting  or  restraining  the  exerdae  of 
private  hostilities,  that  the  invasion  of  the  most  barbarous  enemy  could  not  ba 
more  desolating  to  a  country,  or  more  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  than  these  intes- 
tine wars.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  701.  tom.  iL  p.  395.  408.  507,  io.  The  contess- 
porary  historians  describe  the  excesses  committed  in  prosecution  of  these 
quarrels  in  such  tenns  as  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  I  shall  mention  only 
one  passage  from  the  hbtory  of  the  Holy  War,  by  Guibert  Abbot  of  Nogent: 
'^Erat  eo  tempore  maximis  ad  invioem  hostilitatibus,  totius  Franeoram  rsgni 
Ihcta  turbatio;  crebra  ubiq;  latrocinia,  viarum  obsessio;  audiebantur  pasHB, 
imn)o  fiebant  incendia  infinita;  nulhs  preter  sola  et  indomita  cupiditate  exia- 
tantibus  causis  extruebsntur  pr»lia ;  et  nt  brevi  totum  elaudam,  quioquid  obta- 
tflms  cupidorum  subjaoebat,  nusquam  attondenlo  cujus  essat,  prsds  patahat.** 
Oesta  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  L  p.  482. 
Having  thus  aoUeclsd  tha  chief  reguUtioiyi  which  ooslQai  had  aatebfiiMI 
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efcwtnlpf  tht  right  «ad  ezereifle  of  priyata  war,  I  shall  enumerate  in  ehroiuw 
logical  ordoTf  the  Tarioui  expedients  emplojed  to  abolish  or  restrain  tlus  fatal 
eflfft^m.  1.  The  first  expedient  employed  by  the  civil  magistrate,  in  order  to 
set  some  bovnds  to  the  violence  of  private  revenge,  was  Ihe  fixing  by  law  the 
fine  or  ooii4>osition  to  be  paid  for  each  different  crime.  The  injured  person 
was  originally  the  sole  judge  concerning  the  nature  of  the  wrong  which  he 
had  sawed,  the  degree  of  vengeance  which  he  should  exact,  as  well  as  the 
i^eciee  of  at<mement  or  reparation  with  which  he  might  rest  satisfied.  Re- 
•entmeat  became  of  course  as  implacable  as  it  was  fierce.  It  was  often  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  forgive,  nor  to  be  reconciled.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  fix  those  compositions  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  laws  of  barbarous 
nations.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  offences  was  estimated  by  the  magistrate, 
mad  the  sum  due  to  the  person  ofi!ended  was  ascertained  with  a  minute  and 
often  a  whimsical  accuracy.  Rotharis,  the  le^lator  of  the  Lombards,  who 
reigned  about  the  middle  ot  the  seventh  century,  discovers  his  intention  both 
in  asoertaining  the  composition  to  be  paid  by  the  offender,  and  in  increasing  its 
▼alue ;  it  is,  says  he,  that  the  enmity  may  be  extinguished,  the  prosecution  may 
oease,  and  peace  may  be  restored.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  7.  sect.  10. — C 
About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Charlemagne  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  enacte<^  **  That  when  any  person  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  or 
had  committed  an  outrage,  he  should  immediately  submit  to  the  penance  which 
the  church  imposed,  and  offer  to  pay  the  composition  which  the  law  prescribed, 
and  if  the  injured  person  or  his  kindred  should  refuse  to  accept  of  this,  and 
presume  to  avenge  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  their  lands  and  properties 
should  be  forfeited."  Capitul.  A.  D.  802.  edit.  Baluz.  voL  i.  371.-^.  But  in 
this,  as  weD  as  in  other  regulations,  the  cenius  of  Charlemagne  advanced  befbre 
(he  spirit  of  his  age.  The  ideas  of  his  contemporaries  concerning  regular 
government  were  too  imperfbct,  and  their  manners  too  fierce  to  submit  to  this 
law.  Private  wars,  with  all  the  calamities  which  they  occasioned,  became  more 
frequont  than  ever  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch.  His  successors  were 
unable  to  restrain  them.  The  church  found  it  necessary  to  interpose.  The 
most  early  of  these  interpositions  now  extant,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
oentury.  In  the  year  990,  several  bishops  in  the  south  of  France  assembled, 
•nd  published  various  regulations,  in  order  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  violence 
and  firequency  of  private  wars ;  if  any  person  within  their  diocesses  should 
▼enture  to  transgress,  they  ordained  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  Chris  ■ 
tian  privileges  during  his  lifo,  and  be  denied  Christian  burial  after  his  death. 
Du  Mont  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  41.  These,  however,  were  only  par- 
tial Tomedies ;  and  therefore  a  council  was  held  at  Limoges,  A.  D.  994.  The 
bodies  of  the  saints,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  ages,  were  carried  thither; 
and  by  these  sacred  relics  men  were  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  es- 
tinguish  their  animosities,  and  to  swear  that  they  would  not  for  the  ftitino 
violate  the  public  peace  by  their  private  hostilities.  Bouquet  Recueil  dee 
fiistor.  v^.  X.  p.  49. 147.  Several  other  councils  issued  decrees  to  the  same 
aff^t  Dn  Canse  Dissert.  343«— 4.  But  the  authority  of  councils,  how  veno- 
rable  soever  in  those  ages,  was  not  suflSdent  to  abolish  a  custom  which  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  nobles,  aod  gratified  their  favourite  passions.  The  evil  grew 
••  iatoltfmble,  that  it  became  necessary  to  employ  supernatural  means  for  sup- 
pressing it.  A  biihop  of  Aquitaine,  A.  D.  1032,  pretended  that  an  angel  had 
appetfed  to  him,  and  brought  him  a  writing  firom  heaven,  enjoining  men  to 
•ease  firom  their  hoetilities,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  It  was  during 
%  season  of  public  calamity  that  he  published  this  revelation.  The  minds  or 
BMn  were  disposed  to  receive  pious  impressions,  and  willing  to  perform  any 
thing  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  A  general  peace  and  oessatioB 
from  hostilities  took  place,  and  continued  for  seven  years ;  and  a  resolution 
was  formed,  that  no  man  should  in  times  to  come  attack  or  molest  his  adver« 
•arise  during  the  season  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  great  festivals  of  the  church, 
or  from  the  evening  of  Thursday  in  each  week,  to  the  morning  of  Monday  in 
the  w.esk  onssing,  the  intervening  days  being  considered  as  partioularly  holy ; 
our  Lord's  Passion  having  happened  on  one  of  these  dajrs,  and  his  Resorreotioii 
on  another.  A  diange  in  the  dispositions  of  men  so  sudden,  and  which  pro- 
dtttd  a  retofaitioa  mo  aaejQioctod,  was  considered  as  mivaoolous ;  and  tha 
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retpha  from  |iostilitiefl  which  followed  apon  it,  wu  called  The  TVuee  of  OaL 
Glaber.  Rodolphaa  HiBtor.  lib.  v.  ap.  Bouquet,  vol.  x.  p.  59.  This,  from  being 
a  rogulatton  or  concert  in  one  kingdom,  became  a  general  law  in  Christendom^ 
was  confirmed  bj  the  authoritj  of  several  popes,  and  the  violators  were  sob- 
jected  to  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  Corpus  Jur.  Canon.  Decretal,  lib. 
1.  tit.  34.  c  i.  Du  Cange  Glossar.  voo.  Treuga,  An  act  of  the  council  of  Ton- 
Injes  in  Rousillon,  A.  D.  1041,  containing  idl  the  stipulations  required  by  the 
truce  of  God,  is  published  by  Dom  de  Vic  and  Dom  Vaisette,  Hist,  de  Langue- 
doo,  tom.  iL  preuvee,  p.  S06.  A  cessation  from  hostilities  durinfir  three  com- 
plete days  in  every  week,  allowed  such  a  considerable  space  for  the  passioas  of 
the  antagonists  to  cool,  and  for  the  people  to  enjoy  a  respite  from  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  as  well  as  to  take  measures  for  their  own  security,  that,  if  this 
trace  of  God  had  been  exactly  observed,  it  must  have  srone  &r  towards  putting 
an  end  to  private  wars.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case ;  the 
nobles,  disregarding  the  truce,  prosecuted  their  quarrels  without  interruption  as 
formerly.  Qua  nimirum  tempestate,  universte  provincisa  adeo  devastationis 
oontinus  importnnitate  inquietantur  ut  ne  ipsa,  pro  observatione  divino  pads, 
professa  saeramenta  custodiantur.  Abbas  Uspergensis,  apud  Datt  de  pace  im- 
peri.  publica.  p.  13.  No.  35.  The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobility  could  not  be 
restrained  by  any  engagements.  The  complaints  of  this  were  frequent ;  and 
bishops,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  renew  their  vows  and  promises  of  ceasing 
from  their  private  wars,  were  obliged  to  enjoin  their  clergy  to  suspend  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  and  the  exercise  of  any  religious  function  within  the 
Earishes  of  such  as  were  refractory  and  obstinate.  lust,  de  Langoed.  par  D. 
).  de  Vic  et  Vaisette,  tom.  ii.  Preuves,  p.  118. — 5.  The  people,  eager  to  obtain 
relief  from  their  sufferings,  called  in  a  second  time  revelation  to  their  aid. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  carpenter  in  Guienne  gave  out,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  together  with  the  blessed  Virgin,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  having 
commanded  him  to  exhort  mankind  to  peace,  had  gi?en  him,  as  a  proof  of  his 
mission,  an  Image  of  the  Virgin  holding  her  son  in  her  arms,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Lianb  of  God^  who  iaketh  aircQf  the  tint  of  the  tcorU,  gixte  xu  peace  Tlus 
low  fanatic  addressed  himself  to  an  ignorant  age,  p^ne  to  credit  what  was 
marvellous.  He  was  received  as  an  inspired  messenger  of  God.  Many  pre- 
lates and  barons  assembled  at  Puy,  and  took  an  oath,  not  only  to  make  peace 
with  all  their  enemies,  but  to  attack  such  as  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.  They  formed  an  assodatton  for  this 
purpose,  and  assumed  the  honourable  name  of  ^  Brati^erhood  of  God,  Ro* 
bertus  de  Monte  Michaele,  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref.  tom.  i.  Ordon.  p.  29.  But 
the  influence  of  this  superstitious  terror  or  devotion  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance.— 6.  The  civil  maHstrate  was  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  in  order  to 
check  a  custom  which  ureatened  the  dusolution  of  government  Philip  Au- 
gustus, as  some  imagine,  or  St.  Louis,  as  is  more  prol^le,  published  an  ordon- 
nanoe,  A.  D.  1245,  prohibiting  any  person  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
friends  and  vassals  of  his  adversary,  until  forty  days  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime  or  offence  which  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel ;  declaring,  that  if  any  man 
presumed  to  transmss  this  statute,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  pubhc  peace,  and  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  judge  ordinary  as 
a  traitor.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  56.  This  was  called  the  Royal  TVtcee,  and  afforded 
time  for  the  violence  of  resentment  to  subside,. as  well  as  leisure  for  the  {good 
offices  of  such  as  were  willing  to  compose  the  difierence.  The  happy  erocts 
of  this  regulation  seem  to  have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  m>m  the 
solicitude  of  suoceeding  monarchs  to  enforce  itw — 7.  In  ordelr  to  restrain  the 
exercise  of  private  war  still  farther,  Philip  the  Fair,  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  century,  A.  D.  1296,  published  an  ordonnance  commanding  all  private 
hostilities  to  oease,  while  he  was  engaged  in  war  against  the  enemies  of  the 
state.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  328.  390.  This  regulation,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
essential  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of  sodety,  was  often  renewed  by 
his  successors,  and  being  enforced  by  the  regal  authontv,  proved  a  considerable 
check  to  the  destructive  contests  of  the  nobles.  Botn  these  r^^ations,  in- 
troduced first  in  France,  were  adopted  by  the  other  nations  or  Europe. — 8. 
The  evil,  however,  was  so  inveterate,  that  it  did  not  yield  to  all  these  remedies. 
No  sooner  was  public  peace  established  in  any  longdom,  than  the  barons 
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,  their  prirate  hostilities.  Thej  not  onl^  struggled  to  maintain  this  per- 
■idoos  ri|^t,  out  to  secure  the  exercise  of  it  without  any  restraint.  Upon  the 
death  of  Fhilip  the  Fair,  the  nobles  of  different  provinces  in  France  formed 
associations,  and  presented  remonstrances  to  his  successor,  demanding  the  re- 
peal of  several  laws,  by  which  he  had  abridged  the  privileges  of  their  order. 
Among  these,  the  light  of  private  war  is  always  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
▼aluable ;  and  they  claim  that  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  truce  of  God,  the 
royal  truce,  as  well  as  that  arising  from  the  ordonnances  of  the  year  1296, 
should  be  taken  off.  In  some  instances,  the  two  sons  of  Philip  who  mounted 
the  throne  successively,  eluded  their  demands  ;  in  others,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  concessions.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  551.  557.  561.  573.  The  ordonnances  to 
which  I  here  refer  are  of  such  length  that  I  cannot  insert  them,  but  they  are 
extremely  curious,  and  may  be  peculiariy  instructive  to  an  English  reader,  as 
they  throw  considerable  light  on  that  period  of  £n  lish  history,  in  which  the 
attempts  to  circumscribe  the  regal  prerogative  were  carried  on,  not  by  the  people 
•truggling  for  liberty,  but  by  the  nobles  contending  for  power.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  produce  any  evidence  of  the  continuance  and  frequency  of  private  wars 
under  the  successors  of  Philip  the  Fair.-*-9.  A  practice  somewhat  similar  to 
the  royal  truoe  was  introduced,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  it.  Bonds 
of  assurance,  or  mutual  security,  were  demanded  from  the  parties  at  variance, 
by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  hostilities,  either  during 
a  time  mentioned  in  the  bond,  or  for  ever ;  and  became  subject  to  heavy  penal- 
ties, if  they  violated  this  obligation.  These  bonds  were  sometimes  granted 
voluntarily,  but  more  frequently  exacted  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Upon  a  petition  from  the  party  who  felt  himself  weakest,  the  magistrate 
summoned  his  adversary  to  appear  in  court,  and  obliged  him  to  give  a  bond  of 
assurance.  If  afW  that,  he  committed  any  farther  hostilities,  he  became  sub- 
ject to  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  This  restraint  on  private  war  was  known 
m  the  age  of  St.  Louis.  Establissemens,  liv.  i.  c.  28.  It  was  frequent  in  Bre- 
tagne ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  such  bonds  of  assurance  were  given 
mutuaJly  between  vassals  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.    Oliver  de  Cusson 

Sants  one  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  sovereign.  Morice  Mem.  pour  servir 
I  Preuves  a  PHist.  de  Bret.  tom.  i.  p.  846.  ii.  p.  371.  Many  examples  of  bonds 
of  assurance  in  other  provinces  of  France  are  coUected  by  Brussel,  tom.  ii.  p. 
856.  The  nobles  of  Burgundy  remonstrated  against  this  practice,  and  obtained 
exemption  from  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Ordon. 
tom.  i.  p.  558.  This  mode  of  security  was  first  introduced  in  cities,  and  the 
good  eobcts  of  it  having  been  felt  there,  was  extended  to  the  nobles.  See 
Note  16. — 10.  The  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars  became  at  some  times 
80  intolerable,  that  the  nobles  entered  into  voluntaiy  associations,  binding  them- 
selves to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute,  whether  concerning  civil  property,  or 
points'of  honour,  to  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  the  associates.  Mo- 
rice Mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  PHlst.  de  Bret.  tom.  ii.  p.  738. — 11.  But 
all  these  expedients  proving  ineffectual,  Charles  VI.,  A.  D.  1413,  issued  an 
ordonnance  expressly  prohibiting  private  wars  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  with 
power  to  the  judge  ordinary  to  compel  all  persons  to  comply  with  this  injuad- 
tion,  and  to  puniui  such  as  should  prove  refractory  or  disobedient,  by  imprison- 
ing their  persons,  seizing  their  goods,  and  appointing  the  officers  of  justice, 
Mangeun  etOaiteun^  to  live  at  free  quarters  on  their  estate.  If  those  who 
were  disobedient  to  this  edict  could  not  be  personally  arrested,  he  appointed 
their  friends  and  vassals  to  be  seized,  and  detained  until  they  gave  surety  for 
keeping  the  peace ;  and  he  abolished  all  laws,  customs,  or  privileges  which 
might  be  pleaded  in .  opposition  to  this  ordonnance.  Ordon.  tom.  x.  p.  138. 
How  slow  is  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  civil  order !  Regulations  which  to 
us  appear  so  equitable,  obvious,  and  simple,  required  the  efforts  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority,  during  several  centuries,  to  introduce  and  establish 
them.  Even  posterior  to  this  period,  Louis  XI.  was  obliged  to  abolish  private 
wars  in  Dauphine,  by  a  particular  edict,  A.  D.  1451.  Du  Cange  Dissert, 
p.  348. 

This  note  would  swell  to  a  disproportionate  bulk,  if  I  should  attempt  to  in- 
qivire  with  the  same  minute  attention  into  the  progress  of  this  pernicious  cus- 
tom in  the  other  oountries  of  Europe.    In  England,  the  ideas  of  the  Saxons 
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MoeeraiaK  penomJ  nmntge,  Um  ligbt  of  private  wan,  uid  Iha  noforiUaa 

dua  to  the  putj  oBended,  Mem  to  hsve  been  mnch  the  tamn  with  thoM  wUeh 

praniled  on  the  Cootinent.     The  Uv  of  In*  it  vmdkimMta,  in  tte  a^ith 

oentiii7.  Lamb.  p.  3,  thoee  of  Edmund  in  the  teal' 

p.  7t,  et  A  MMtte^Nu,  p.  78.  ud  thoee  of  E 

•lerenth  oenttuj,  &  tempiriinu  tt  diebiu  paeu,  or  ' 

ptffeeriy  nmilBt  to  the  Dnjemunco  of  the  rreni 

tIm  Uw*  of  Edward,  d<  jMua  rtgii,  are  atill  mo 

nenoh  monueha,  and,  by  ■e*erU  provudoiu  in 

periect  police  wma  eatoUiabed  in  England  at  th 

tol.  vera.    Eran  alter  the  couqueat,  private  wars 

noting  them,  were  not  attiweUHr  unknown,  aa  a{ 

AngUunom,  No.  CXLV.  and  from  the  eitractj  from  Domsedaj  Book,  pnblkhed 


bf  Oale  Boriptorea  Hiat  Britan.  p.  759.  777.  The  well  known  daiMe  in  the 
lorm  of  an  Enfliah  indictment,  which,  aa  an  aggravation  of  the  criminals 
pult,  mantioDa  hia  having  asaaulted  a  peraon,  who  waa  in  the  peace  of  God 


and  of  the  King,  aaema  to  be  borrowed  trora  the  Trenga  or  Pax  Dai,  and  the 
P*z  iUfia,  whKh  I  have  eiplained.  But  aRer  the  cooqueit,  the  menliaD  of 
pHvata  ware  among  the  nobilitj  oocara  m(»«  rarelj  in  the  Enriiah  hialurj, 
than  in  thkt  of  an;  other  Enmpean  nation,  and  no  lawa  otoiceniuig  them  an 
to  be  finmd  In  the  oody  of  their  atatutei.  Buch  a  change  in  their  own  maBnei^ 
■Dd  aneh  a  variation  Dom  thoae  of  their  neighbonra,  ia  remarkable.  la  it  to 
be  aaciibed  to  the  eztraordinar;  power  that  WiUiam  the  Norman  acquired  bj 
right  of  conqneet,  and  transmitted  to  hie  SDcceaioiB,  which  rendered  the  ezaca- 
tioo  of  joatice  more  vigorona  and  decisive,  and  the  joriadietion  of  the  king^ 
oonrt  mors  eitenave  Uian  tmdei  the  monorcha  on  the  Contmant.'  Or  w«« 
it  owitig  to  the  aettlement  of  the  Ifoniiani  in  England,  who,  having  newr 
adopted  the  practice  of  privato  war  in  their  own  couatrj,  abotiabed  it  in  tba 
kingdom  which  thej  conqaered .'  It  is  aaaeited  in  an  ordonuance  of  John 
king  of  France,  that  in  all  timea  past,  pereoni  of  every  rank  in  Normandj 
have  been  prohibitod  to  wage  privato  war,  and  the  practice  haa  been  deemed 
nnlawftaL  Ordon.  torn.  ii.  p.  W7.  If  this  fact  were  certain,  it  would  go  far 
towarda  enlaining  the  peculiarity  which  1  have  mentioned.  But  aa  tbwe  are 
■Nne  Engluh  Acta  of  Parliament,  which,  according  to  the  ranarka  of  the 
learned  anthor  of  the  Obiirvalioni  en  the  Slatvla,  ehUJfy  Ae  mere  ewuiil,  recita 
blaehooda,  it  naj'  be  added,  that  thia  ii  not  peculiar  to  the  lawa  of  that  oemi- 
ttf.  Notwithstanding  the  poaitive  aaiertion  contained  in  thia  public  law  of 
France,  there  is  good  reason  for  considering  it  aa  a  statate  which  locitea  s 
flJadiDod.  This,  bowever,  ia  not  the  place  for  diacnnng  that  poinL  It  ia  an 
tequi^  not  Bnworthj  the  cunodlv  of  an  English  antiqaaiT.  i 

'  In  Caalile,  the  pemidoue  practice  of  private  war  prevailed,  and  waa  author- 
bed  by  the  CDBtoma  and  laws  of  the  kinadom.  Legea  Tanri,  tit.  76.  cum 
oommentaiio  Aston.  Oomeiii.  p.  651.  As  the  Castilien  nobles  were  no  lesi 
twbulent  than  powerfU,  their  qoarrelB  and  hoablities  involved  thnr  country  ia 
nanj  ealaroitiea.  Innmnerahle  proofs  of  this  occur  in  Mariana.  In  ArragoK, 
the  light  of  private  revenge  waa  likewiae  aathoriied  by  law ;  exertiaed  in  ita 
filll  extent,  and  accompanied  with  the  same  unhappy  conmqoeooea.  Hienm. 
Blaaoa  Comment,  da  Rebon  Arag.  ap.  Schotii  Hispan.  illnatrat.  voL  ili.  p.  733. 
Lax  JoooU  L,A.  D,  1347.  Fneroa  et  Obeerranciae  del  Rejno  de  Ai^oa.libL 
ix.  p.  18S.  Several  conledeiacdes  between  the  kinga  of  Arragon  and  their 
mblaa  tor  the  restoring  of  peace,  founded  on  the  truce  of  God,  are  atill  extant 
Petr,  de  Haroa,  Mana  aive  Limes  Hispanic,  app.  1303,  I38S,  1428.  Ae  eaHy  aa 
the  jear  1I<5,  we  find  a  ootnbination  of  the  king  and  court  of  Amgoo,  m 
Older  to  abolish  the  ri^t  of  privato  war,  and  to  puni^  thoae  who  pnwamai  to 
ehin  that  privilege.  Analee  de  Aragon  por.  ZuHta,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  But  the 
•vU  WM  BO  inveterate,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1519,  Charles  V.  waa  obliged  to 
nibbh  a  Uw  aofbrdnc  all  former  regulatione  tending  to  auppreaa  thia  practieai. 
Fwfoa  et  obaervano.  Ub.  iz.  1B3. 

71m  Ijombarda,  and  other  northern  nationa  who  eettled  in  Italy,  intredmsd 
**"  "ne  nasnif  concaming  the  right  of  tevenge  into  that  country,  and  tbsM 
dlowed  bv  the  same  effects.    Aa  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  pttAetly 
-       •    ■  •  ■  ■     -  -J  Attk  tM 
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QBiMr,  or  to  oztirpato  it  finally,  resembled  those  whidi  I  haye  elittmerated. 
Marat  Ant.  Ital.  vol.  11.  p.  906,  fee. 

In  Germanj,  the  disorders  and  calamities  oceasioned  by  the  ri^t  of  prirato 
war  were  greater  and  more  intolerable  than  in  any  other  comitoy  of  Europe. 
The  Imp«irial  anthoriW  was  so  much  shaken  and  enfeebled  by  the  yiolence  of 
the  eiyil  wars  excited  by  the  contests  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  of 
the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  that  not  only  the  nobility  but  the  cities  ae- 
qnired  almost  independent  power,  and  scorned  all  subordination  and  obedienoe 
to  the  laws.  The  iVequency  of  these /auto,  or  prirate  wars,  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  German  annals,  and  the  &tal  offsets  of  them  are  most  pathetically  do- 
seribed,  Datt  de  Pace  Imper.  pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  ▼.  No.  90,  et  passim.  The  Qer> 
mans  early  adopted  the  Treuga  Dei,  which  was  first  establiriied  in  France. 
This,  however,  proved  but  a  temporary  and  inefiiectual  remedy.  The  disorders 
multiplied  so  fast,  and  grew  to  be  so  enormous,  that  they  threatened  the  disso- 
lution of  society,  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  have  recourse  to  the  only 
remedy  of  the  evil,  viz.  an  absolute  prohibition  of  private  wars.  The  emperotr 
V^Uiam  published  his  edict  to  this  purpose,  A.  D.  1255,  a  hundred  and  six^ 
Tears  previous  to  the  Ordonnance  of  Charles  VI.  in  France,  Datt,  Hb.  i.  cap,  4. 
rfo.  9(K  But  neither  he  nor  his  successors  had  authority  to  secure  the  obsexT- 
mnee  of  it  This  gave  rise  to  a  practice  in  Germany,  which  convojrs  to  us  & 
striking  idea  both  of  the  intolerable  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars,  and ' 
of  the  fiMbleness  of  government  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  cities  and  nobles  entered  into  alliances  and  associations,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  to  make  war  on  such  as 
should  violate  it.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  league  of  the  Rhine,  of  Suabia, 
and  of  many  smaller  confederacies  distingiiiBhod  by  various  names.  The  rise, 
progress,  and  beneficial  efi^Bcts  of  these  associations  are  traced  by  Datt,  with 
great  accuracv.  Whatever  degree  of  public  peace  or  of  regular  administratioii 
was  preserved  in  the  empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth,  Germany  owes  to  these  leagues.  During  that  period, 
poUticai  order,  respect  for  the  laws,  together  with  &e  equal  administration  of 
justice,  made  considerable  progress  in  Germany.  But  the  final  and  perpetual 
abolition  of  the  right  of  private  war  was  not  accomplished  until  A.  D.  1495. 
The  imperial  authority  was  by  that  time  more  firmly  established,  the  ideas  of 
men  with  respect  to^rovemment  and  subordination  were  become  more  just. 
That  barbarous  and  pernicious  privilege  of  waging  war,  which  the  nobles  had 
so  kmg  possessed,  was  dedared  to  l^  incompatible  with  the  happiness  and 
existence  of  society.  In  order  to  terminate  any  difierences  which  might  arise 
among  the  various  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  imperial  chamber  waa 
instituted  with  supreme  jurisdiction,  to  judge  without  appeal  in  eveiy  question 
brought  before  it  That  court  has  subsisted  since  that  period,  fbrmmg  a  very 
respectable  tribunal,  of  essential  importance  in  the  Germanic  constitutioiB. 
Datt>  Ub.  iii.  iv.  r.    Pfefiel  Abregd  de  PHistoire,  du  Droit,  &o.  p.  556. 
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It  would  be  tedious  and  of  little  use  to  enumerate  the  various  modes  of  i^ 
pealing  to  the  justice  of  God,  which  superstition  introduced  durmg  the  ages  of 
wBoranoe.  I  shall  mention  only  one,  because  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  H 
piacitum  or  trial  in  the  presence  of  Charlemagne,  firom  which  we  may  leam 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  justice  was  administered  even  during  his  reign. 
In  the  year  775,  a  contest  arose  between  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  of 
8t.  DeujTB,  concerning  the  property  of  a  sroaH  abbey.  Eadi  of  them  exhibited 
deeds  and  records,  in  order  to  prove  the  right  to  be  in  them.  •  Instead  of  trying 
the  authenticity,  or  considering  the  impoit  of  these,  the  point  was  referred  to 
the/iMftetum  erueit.  Each  produced  a  person,  who  during  the  celebration  df 
mass,  stood  before  the  cross  with  his  arms  expanded ;  and  ne,  whose  represen 
tative  first  became  weary,  and  altered  his  posture,  lost  the  cause,  ne  perssta 
employed  by  the  bishop  on  this  occasion  had  less  strength  or  less  spirit  ^an  his 
adversary,  and  the  qut»tion  was  decided  in  &vour  <^  the  abbot  Iffabfllon 
de  Re  Diplomat,  lib.  vi.  p.  498.  If  a  prince  so  enlightened  as  Chariemaim 
^Oontenanced  such  an  adisurd  mode  of  decision,  it  is  no  wonder  that  other 
nonarohs  shouU  tolerate  it  so  long.    M.  de  Montesquieii  has  treated  ef  ihm 
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fcyjniftriilcoBAatat  ooMidefaMe  length.  The  two  takotevi:^  dW 
tnifiiMiied  that  iUutnoas  author,  induatij  in  tracmg  all  the  cuanHtaneea  of 
■nfi— t  and  obacoie  institntioaa,  and  n^acity  in  penetrating  into  the  caoMs 
and  prinriptea  which  oontrihuted  to  estabhah  them,  are  eqoallj  oosupieaooi  in 
hia  obeervationa  on  thit  subject.  To  these  I  refiu-  the  reader,  as  they  eontain 
HMmA  of  the  principles  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  prsctioo. 
]>e  I'Esprit  dm  Loul,  lib.  xzriiL  It  seems  to  be  probable  from  the  remarks  of 
M.  da  Montesquiea  as  well  as  from  the  facts  produced  by  Mnratori,  torn.  iii. 
Dissert,  zzxriii.  that  appeals  to  the  justice  oi  God  by  the  ezperim^its  with 
Sx9  and  water,  Xcc  were  frequent  among  the  people  wfa!o  settled  in  the  differsnt 
Bforiaees  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  they  had  recourse  to  the  judicial  com- 
bat ;  and  yet  the  judicial  combat  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mode  of 
tewMnatiny  any  controversy  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  their  original 
nettlements.  This  is  evident  from  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  iL  c  118,  who  in- 
finns  us,  that  all  questions  which  were  decided  among  the  Romans  by  legal 
trial,  were  terminated  among  the  Gennans  by  arma.  "Hie  same  thing  appears 
Sb  the  pndent  laws  and  customs  of  the  Swedes,  quoted  by  Jo.  O.  StienSiook 
de  Jure  Sneonum  et  Gothorum  vetusto.  4to.  Holmie  16&L  lib.  L  c  7.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  various  tribes  which  invaded  the  empire  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  their  ancient  custom  of  allowing  judicial  combats  appeared  so 
glarinffly  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  that,  for  some  time,  it  was 
abolished,  and  by  degreea,  several  circumstances  which  I  have  mentkmed  lad 
them  to  resume  it. 

It  seems  likewise  to  be  probable  from  a  law  quoted  by  Stiemhook  in  the 
treatise  whieh  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  judicial  combat  was  originally  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  determine  points  respecting  the  personal  character  or  repu- 
tation of  individuals,  and  was  afterwards  extended  not  only  to  criminal  rises, 
bat  to  questions  concerning  proper^.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  **■  If  any 
man  shall  say  to  another  these  reproachful  words  ^you  are  not  a  man  equaJ 
to  other  men,'  or,  ^  you  have  not  the  heart  of  a  man,'  and  the  other  shall  reply, 
*  I  am  a  man  as  good  as  you,'  let  them  meet  on  the  highway.  If  he  who  first 
gave  olfenoe  appear,  and  the  person  offended  absent  himself,  let  the  latter  be 
deemed  a  wcwse  man  even  than  he  was  called ;  let  him  not  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  in  judgment  either  for  man  or  woman,  and  let  him  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  testament.  If  he  who  gave  the  offence  be  absent,  and  only 
the  person  oflfended  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the  other  thrice  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  make  a  mark  upon  the  earth,  and  then  let  him  who  absented  himself  be 
deemed  infamous,  because  he  uttered  words  which  he  durst  not  support.  If 
both  shall  appear  properiy  armed,  and  the  person  ofiended  shall  fall  in  the 
combat,  let  a  half  compensation  be  paid  for  his  death.  But  if  the  person  who 
gave  the  offence  shall  fiiD,  let  it  be  imputed  to  his  own  radmess.  The  petulance 
of  his  tongue  hath  been  fatal  to  him.  Let  him  lie  in  the  field  without  any 
oompensation  being  demanded  for  his  death."  Lex  Uplandica,  ap.  Stiem.  p. 
76.  Martial  people  were  extremely  delicate  with  reepect  to  every  thing  that 
afiected  their  reputation  as  soldiers.  By  the  laws  of  the  Salians,  if  any  man 
called  another  a  Aore,  or  accused  him  of  havinff  left  his  shield  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  ordained  to  pay  a  large  fine.  Leg.  SaL  tit.  xxxii.  ^  4.  6.  hj 
the  law  of  the  Lombards,  if  any  one  ciQled  another  arm,  L  e.  a  good  for  nothing 
fisllow,  he  might  immediately  challenge  him  to  coim>at.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i. 
tit.  V.  M.  ^  the  law  of  the  Salians,  if  one  called  another  eoufuf,  a  term  of 
reproach  equivalent  to  arga,  he  was  bound  to  pay  a  very  high  fine.  Tit.  rrxiL 
f  1.  Paulus  Diaconus  relates  the  violent  impression  which  this  reproachful 
expresnon  made  upon  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  &tal  effects  with  which 
it  was  attended.  De  Gestis  Longobard.  lib.  vi.  c  34.  Thus  the  ideas  oon- 
5»^ming  the  point  of  honour,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  modem  refine- 
ment, as  well  as  the  practice  of  duelling,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  derived 
from  the  notions  of  our  ancestors,  while  in  a  state  of  society  very  little  iBi> 
pfoved. 

As  BL  de  Montesquieu's  view  of  this  subject  did  not  lead  him  to  considar 
oveiy  circumstance  relative  to  judicial  combats,  I  shall  mention  some  particular 
fiiets  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to  them. 
A  remarkable  instance  oocuib  of  the  dedsion  of  an  abstract  point  of  law  by 
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OMiitet.  A  question  atom  in  the  tenth  centory,  conoernincr  the  right  6£  rmv* 
Mn/afien,  which  was  not  then  fixed,  though  now  univerMllj  estsblished  in 
eyery  part  of  Europe.  ^It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute,  ^saith  the  his> 
torian,)  whether  the  sons  of  a  son  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  Uie  children  ck 
the  family,  and  succeed  equally  with  their  uncles,  if  their  father  happened  to 
die  while  their  grandfather  was  alive.  An  assembly  was  called  to  dehberate  on 
this  point,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  remitted  to  the 
examination  and  decision  of  judges.  But  the  emperor  following  a  better 
coarse,  and  desirous  of  dealing  honourably  with  his  people  and  nobles,  appointed 
the  matter  to  be  decided  by  battle  between  two  champions.  He  who  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  right  of  children  to  represent  their  deceased  &ther  was  victo- 
rious; and  it  was  established,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  they  should  hereafter 
share  in  the  inheritance  together  with  their  uncles."  Wittikindus  Corbiensis, 
lib.  Annal.  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref.  Ordon.  voL  i.  p.  33.  If  we  can  suppose 
the  caprice  of  folly  to  lead  men  to  any  action  more  extravagant  than  uus  of 
settling  a  point  in  law  by  combat,  it  must  be  that  of  referring  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  religious  opinion  to  be  decided  in  the  same  manner.  To  the 
disgrace  of  human  reason,  it  has  been  capable  even  of  this  extravaffanoe.  A 
question  was  agitated  in  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century,  whether  the  Sf  osarabic 
liturgy-  and  ritual  which  had  been  used  in  the  churches  of  Spain,  or  that 
approved  of  by  the  see  of  Rome,  which  differed  in  many  particulars  from  the 
other,  contained  the  form  of  worship  most  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  The  Span- 
iards contended  xeaiously  for  the  ritual  of  their  ancestors.  The  popes  urged 
them  to  receive  that  to  which  they  had  given  their  infallible  sanction.  A 
violent  contest  arose.  The  nobles  proposed  to  decide  the  controversy  by  the 
•word.  The  king  approved  of  this  method  of  decision.  Two  knights  in 
complete  armour  entered  the  lists.  John  Ruys  de  Matanca,  the  champion  of 
the  Musarabic  liturgy,  was  victorious.  But  the  queen  and  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  favoured  the  other  form,  insisted  on  having  the  matter  submitted  to  another 
trial,  and  had  interest  enough  to  prevail  in  a  request,  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  combat,  which  being  considered  as  an  appeal  to  God,  the  decision  ought  to 
have  boon  acquiesced  in  as  final.  A  great  fire  was  kindled.  A  copy  or  each 
liturgy  wae  cast  into  the  flames.  It  was  agreed  that  the  book  which  stood  this 
proof,  and  remained  untouched,  should  be  received  in  all  the  churches  of  Spain. 
The  Musarabic  liturgy  triumphed  likewise  in  this  trial,  and  if  we  may  belieye 
Roderigo  de  Toledo,  remained  unhurt  by  the  fire,  when  tlie  other  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  queen  and  archbishop  had  power  or  art  sufficient  to  elude  this 
decision  also,  and  the  use  of  the  Musarabic  form  of  devotion  was  permitted 
only  in  certain  churches.  A  determination  no  less  extraordinaiy  than  the 
whole  transaction.  Roder  de  Toledo,  quoted  by  P.  Orleans,  Hist,  de  RevoL 
d'Espagne,  torn.  L  p.  417.  Mariana,  lib.  i.  c.  18.  vol.  i.  p.  378. — ^A  remarkable 
proof  of  the  general  use  of  trial  by  combat,  and  of  the  predilection  for  that 
mode  of  decision,  occurs  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards.  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  any  person  might  signify  publicly  the  law  to  which  he  chose 
to  be  subjected;  and  by  the  prescriptions  of  that  law  he  was  obliged  to  regulate 
his  transactions,  without  being  bound  to  comply  with  any  practice  authorixed 
by  other  codes  of  law.  Persons  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  RomaQ 
law,  and  adhered  to  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of  it 
was  retained  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  were  exempted  from  paymg  any 
regard  to  the  forms  of  proceedings  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Burgondians, 
Lombards,  and  other  barbarous  people.  But  the  emperor  Otho,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  received  maxim,  ordained,  ^That  all  persons,  under  whatever 
law  they  lived,  even  although  it  were  the  Roman  law,  should  be  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  edicts  concerning  the  trial  by  combaf  Leg.  Louffob.  lib.  ii.  tit. 
56.  sect  38.  While  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  subsisted,  proon  by  charters, 
contracts,  or  other  deeds  became  inefiectual ;  and  even  this  species  of  written 
evidence,  calculated  to  render  the  proceedings  of  courts  certain  and  decisivet 
ipras  eluded.  When  a  charter,  or  other  instixunent  was  produced  by  one  of  the 
parties,  his  opponent  might  challenge  it,  affirm  that  it  was  false  and  forged^  and 
ofier  to  prove  this  by  combat.  Leg.  Longob.  ib.  sect.  34.  It  is  true,  that  among  the 
reasons  enumerated  by  Beaumanoir,  on  account  of  which  judges  might  refn^  to 
pttrmft  a  trial  by  combat,  one  is,  ^  If  the  point  in  contest  can  be  deany  proreder 
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agiMffltinftd  by  other  eTidenoe."  Couft  de  BeanT.  ch.  63.  p.  32&  Bat  tibii 
fegoJation  remoyed  the  evil  only  a  tingle  step.  For  the  party  who  tmapedmi 
that  a  witooM  was  about  to  depose  in  a  manner  unfayonrable  to  his  oaasc, 
mifht  aocose  him  of  being  suborned,  give  him  the  lie,  and  challenge  him  t« 
oombat ;  if  the  witness  was  ysnquishcd  in  battle,  no  other  eTidence  oould  ba 
admitted,  and  the  partyby  whom  he  was  summoned  to  appear  lost  his  oaoM* 
Leg.  BaiTar.  tit.  16.  sect  2.  Leg.  Bui;gund.  tit  45.  Beauman.  ch.  61.  p.  315.  The 
reason  giTen  for  obliging  a  witness  to  accept  of  a  defiance,  aad  to  defend  ^gtrtlf 
by  eombat,  is'remarkabte,  and  contains  the  same  idea  which  is  still  the  fbuada- 
tioB  of  what  is  called  the  point  of  honour ;  ^fi>r  it  Is  just,  that  if  any  oaa 
aArmi  that  he  perfeetly  knows  the  truth  of  any  thing,  and  ofibrs  to  gira  oath 
upon  it,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  Teradty  ef  his  alfiimatioii 
hi  combat**    Leg.  Bur^und.  tit  45. 

That  the  trial  by  judicial  oombat  was  estaUii^od  in  eveiy  country  of  £uiopey 
Sa  a  &ct  well  known,  and  requires  no  proof.  That  this  mode  of  decisioB  was 
frequent,  appears  not  only  from  the  codes  of  ancient  laws  which  establiBhed  it, 
but  from  the  earliest  writers  concerning  the  practice  of  law  in  the  difibteot 
nations  of  Europe.  They  treat  of  th&  custom  at  great  length ;  they  ennme- 
ntta  the  regulations  concerning  it  with  minute  accuracy;  and  explalm  them 
Witii  muoh  solicitude.  It  made  a  capital  and  eztensiYe  article  in  junsprudenoa. 
There  is  not  any  one  subject  in  their  system  of  law,  which  Beaumanoir,  Defon* 
laines,  or  the  compilers  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  eeem  to  hare  ooasidersd 
as  of  ffreater  importance ;  and  none  upon  which  they  hare  bestowed  so  much 
attention.  The  same  observation  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  early  authors  of 
other  nations.  It  appears  from  Madox,  that  trials  of  this  kind  were  so  fre- 
quent in  England,  that  fines,  paid  on  these  occasions,  made  no  inconsideimbls 
branoh  of  the  king's  reyenue.  Hist  of  the  Ezcheq.  vol.  i.  p.  349.  A  Taiy 
eurious  aocount  of  a  judicial  combat  between  Mesire  Robert  de  Beaiima* 
noir,  and  Mesire  Pierre  Toumemine,  in  presenoe  of  the  duke  of  BrelagBe^ 
A.  D.  1385,  is  published  by  Morice,  Mem.  pour  serrir  de  preuyes  a  THist  da 
Bretagne,  tom.  ii.  p.  498.  All  the  formalities  obseryed  in  mxh.  extraordinary 
prooeedings  are  there  described  more  minutely  than  in  any  ancient  monument 
which  I  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  ccmsidering.  Toumemine  waa  accused  by 
Beaumanoir  of  haying  murdered  his  brother.  The  former  was  yanquidied,  but 
waa  sayed  from  being  hanged  on  the  spot  by  the  generous  intercession  of  his 
antagonist  A  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  ooncMning  judicial  com- 
bat  IS  published  in  the  history  of  Payia,  by  Bernardo  Saoci,  lib.  ix.  &  8.  im 
Gr»y.  Hies.  Anti^oit  Ital.  yol.  iu.  743. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  so  acceptable,  that  ecclesiastics,  notwithstanding  tha 

K)hibitioDS  of  the  church,  were  constrained  not  only  to  oonniye  at  the  praotieaf 
t  to  authorise  it  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  produced  by  rasquiar 
Recherches,  lib.  iy.  ch.  i.  p.  350.  The  abbot  Wittlkindus,  whose  UNirds  I  haya 
produced  in  this  note,  considered  the  determination  of  a  point  in  law  by  oom* 
oat  as  the  best  and  most  honourable  mode  of  decision.  In  the  year  978,  a  jo^koial 
oombat  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  arohbiahop  Aldebert 
adyised  him  to  terminate  a  contest  which  had  arisen  between  two  noMsmen  of 
his  oourt,  by  this  mode  of  decision.    The  yanquished  combatant,  tboogh  a 

Sirson  of  mffh  rank,  was  beheaded  on  the  spot  Chronic  Ditsaari  Fjiisri 
OTsb.  chez  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  tom.  x.  p.  121.  Questions  ooooeming 
the  property  of  ohurches  and  monasteries  were  decided  by  combat  In  the  year 
961,  acontroyersy  concerning  the  church  of  St  Medard,  whether  it  bekiigeMd  to 
the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  or  not,  was  terminated  by  jmticial  oombat  Bouquet 
Reoueil  des  Ifist  tom.  ix.  p.  729.  lb.  p.  612,  &c  The  emperor  Henry  L  de- 
clares, that  this  law,  authorizing  the  practice  of  judicial  combala,  was  enacted 
with  eontfent  and  applause  of  many  faithful  bishops.  lb.  p.  231.  So  raaaxka- 
Uy  did  the  martial  ideas  of  those  ages  preyail  over  the  geniua  and  maxims  of 
tlie  canon  law,  whidi  in  other  instances  was  in  the  highest  credit  and  author!^ 
INfith  eodesiasticB.  A  judicial  combat  was  appointed  in  Spain,  by  Charias  ¥.« 
A.  D.  1522.  The  combatants  fought  in  the  emperor's  presence,  aad  (bo  botUo 
was  conducted  with  all  the  rights  prescribed  by  the  ancient  laws  of  chivalry. 
The  whaHe  transaction  is  described  at  great  lengdi  by  Pontus  Ilwloim  Rv. 
AMlriao.lib.yiii.o.n.p.205.  ^ 
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The  ImI  instanoe  which  oooim  in  the  history  of  France,  of  a  jndlcia]  eombst 
authorized  by  the  magistrate,  was  th^  famous  one  between  M.  Jamao  and  M. 
de  la  Chaistaignerie,  A.  D.  1547.  A  trial  by  combat  was  appointed  in  Englai^dt 
A.  D.  1571,  imder  the  inspection  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  rleas  | 
and  though  it  was  not  carried  to  the  same  extremity  with* the  former,  queea 
Elizabeth  having  interposed  her  authority,  and  enjoined  the  parties  to  oooh 
pound  the  matter,  yei  in  order  to  preserve  their  honour,  the  lists  were  marked 
out,  and  all  the  Ibrms  preyious  to  the  combat  were  observed  with  moeh  c^e- 
mony.  Spelm.  Gloss,  voc.  Can^pus^  p.  103.  In  the  year  1631,  a  judidal 
eombat  was  appointed  between  Donald  Lord  Rea,  and  David  BAmsay,  Esq.  by 
the  authority  of  the  lord  high  constable,  and  earl  marshal  of  England  ;  but 
that  quarrel  likewise  terminated  without  bloodshed,  being  accommodated  by 
Charles  I.  Another  instance  occurs  seven  years  later.  Ruahworth  in  Obserw 
▼ations  on  the  Statutes,  &e.  p.  2tt6. 

Note  [23].  Page  33. 

Tab  text  contains  the  great  outlines  which  mark  the  ooorse  of  private  and 
public  jurisdiction  in  t^  several  nations  of  Europe.  I  shall  here  follow  mor« 
minutely  the  various  steps  of  this  projrress,  as  the  matter  is  curious  and  impor* 
tant  enough  to  merit  ^is  attention.  The  payment  of  a  fine  bv  way  of  satisifao- 
tion  to  the  person  or  family  injured,  was  the  first  device  of^a  rude  people,  in 
order  to  check  the  career  of  private  resentment,  and  to  extinguish  those  faiiOf 
or  deadly  feuds,  which  were  prosecuted  among  them  with  the  utmost  violence. 
This  custom  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Tacit,  de  Morib. 
Germ,  c  21.  and  prevailed  among  other  uncivilized  nations.  Many  examples 
of  this  are  collected  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  Historical  Law 
Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  These  fines  were  ascertained  and  levied  in  three  different 
manners.  At  first  they  were  settled  by  voluntary  agreement  between  the 
parties  at  variance.  When  their  rage  began  to  submde,  and  they  felt  the  bad 
effects  of  their  continuing  in  enmity,  they  came  to  terms  of  concord,  and  the 
•atisfinction  made  was  called  a  eompontiorh  implying  that  it  was  fixed  by  mutual 
consent.  De  TEsprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xxx.  c.  19.  It  is  apparent  firom  some  of 
the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws,  that  at  the  time  when  these  were  comfHled, 
matters  still  remained  in  that  simple  state.  In  certain  cases,  the  person  who 
bad  committed  an  ofienee,  was  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  those  whom 
he  had  injured,  until  he  should  recover  their  favour,  quoquo  mode  potuerit. 
Lex  Frision.  tit.  11.  i  1.  The  next  mode  of  levying  these  fines  was  by  the 
■enteiroe  of  arbiters. .  An  arbiter  is  called  in  the  Rogiam  Majestatem  amicabilia 
compositor,  lib.  xi.  c.  4.  i  10.  He  could  estimate  me  degree  of  offence  with 
more  impartiality  than  the  parties  interested,  and  determine  with  greater  equi^ 
what  satisfaction  ought  to  be  demanded.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  an  authentio 
proof  of  a  custom  previous  to  the  records  preserved  in  any  nation  of  Europe. 
But  one  of  the  Formule  Andegavenses  compiled  in  the  sixth  century,  seems  to 
allude  to  a  transaction  carried  on,  not  by  the  authority  ef  a  judge,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  arbiters  chosen  by  mutual  consent.  Bouquet  Kecueil  des  Histor. 
tom.  iv.  p.  566.  But  as  an  arbiter  wanted  authority  to  enforce  his  deciaiona, 
judges  were  appointed  with  compulsive  power  to  oblige  both  parties  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  decisions.  Previous  to  this  last  step,  the  expedient  of  paying 
compositions  was  an  imperfect  remedy  aeainst  the  pernicious  effects  of  private 
resentment.  As  soon  as  this  important  diange  was  introduced,  the  magistratOt 
putting  himself  in  place  of  the  person  injured,  ascertained  the  composition  with 
which  he  ought  to  rest  satisfied.  Every  possible  injury  that  could  oecur  in  the 
intercourse  of  civil  society  was  consideled  and  estimated,  and  the  compositions 
due  to  the  person  aggrieved  were  fixed  with  such  minute  attention,  as  discovers, 
in  most  cases,  amazing  discernment  and  delicacy ;  in  some  instances,  unao- 
countabfe  caprice.  Besides  the  composition  payable  to  the  private  perty,  a 
certain  sum  called  a  fredum^  was  paid  to  the  king  or  state,  as  Tacitus  expressee 
it,  or  to  the  fiscus,  in  the  language  of  the  barbarous  laws.  Some  authors  blend- 
ing the  refined  ideas  of  modem  policy  with  their  reasonings  concerning  ancient 
transactions,  have  imagined  that  the  fredum  was  a  compensation  due  to  the 
eommnnity  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  But  it  is  maid- 
ftftly  aothiag  more  than  the  price  paid  to  the  inagistrato  for  the  protMlioii 
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wluch  he  afforded*  agaiiiBt  the  yiolence  of  resentment.  The  enaetin^  of  A^ 
was  a  considerable  step  towards  improvement  in  criminal  jorispmdenee.  In 
some  of  the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws,  the  fttda  are  altogether  omitted,  or  so 
seldom  mentioned,  that  it  is  evident  they  were  bnt  little  luiown.  In  the  later 
oodes,  the  frtdwn  is  as  precisely  specified  as  the  composition.  In  oommoii 
cases  it  was  equal  to  the  third  part  of  the  composition.  CapituL  voL  L  p.  52. 
In  some  extraordinary  cases,  where  it  was  more  difficult  to  protect  the  penon 
who  had  eommitted  ricdence,  the  fredum  was  augmented.  CapitnL  toL  L  p. 
516.  These  freda  made  a  considerable  branch  in  the  revenues  of  the  barons ; 
and  in  whatever  district  territorial  jurisdiction  was  granted,  the  royal  judgee 
were  prohibited  fVom  levying  nay  freda.  In  ezplainine  the  nature  of  the 
fredum,  I  have  followed  in  a  great  measure  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Montesquieu, 
though  I  know  that  several  learned  antiquaries  have  taken  the  word  in  a  differ- 
ent sense.  De  TEsprit  des  Loiz,  liv.  zxx.  c  20,  &e.  The  great  object  of 
judges  was  to  compel  the  one  party  to  give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  the  satis- 
faction prescribed.  The^  multiplied  regulations  to  this  purpose,  and  enforced 
them  by  grievous  penalties.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit  9.  (  34.  lb.  tit.  37.  ^  1, 
S.  Capitul.  vol.  i.  p.  371.  i  22.  The  person  who  recced  a  composition  was 
obliged  to  cease  from  all  farther  hostility,  and  to  confirm  his  reconcihation  to 
the  adverse  party  by  an  oath.  Leg.  Longob.  Hb.  i.  t^  9.  4  8.  As  an  addi- 
tional and  more  permanent  evidence  of  reconciliation,  he  was  required  to  grant 
a  bond  of  security  to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  a  composition,  alMolv- 
ing  him  fit>ra  all  farther  prosecution.  Marcolfus,  and  the  other  collectors  of 
ancient  writs,  have  preserved  several  different  forms  of  such  bonds.  Maze  lib. 
zi.  4  18.  Append,  f  23.  Form.  SimondiciB,  i  39.  The  Letters  of  SUmet,  known 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  perfectly  similar  to  these  bonds  of  security.  By 
the  Letters  of  Slanes,  the  heirs  and  relations  of  a  person  who  had  been  mur- 
dered, bound  themselves,  in  consideration  of  an  auytkment  or  composition  paid  to 
them,  to  forgive,  ^pasB  over  and  for  ever  forget,  and  in  oblivion  inter,  ill  ran- 
cour, malice,  revenge,  prejudice,  grudge  and  resentment,  that  they  have  or  may 
conceive  against  the  aggressor  or  his  posterity,  for  the  crime  which  ho  had 
committed,  and  discharge  him  of  all  action,  civil  or  criminal^  against  him  or  his 
estate,  for  now  and  ever."  System  of  Stiles  by  Dallas  of  St.  Martinis,  p.  862. 
In  the  ancient  form  of  Letters  of  Slanes,  the  private  party  not  only  forgives 
and  forgets,  but  pardons  and  grants  remission  of  the  crime.  This  practice, 
Dallas,  reasoning  according  to  the  principles  of  his  own  age,  considers  ss  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  as  none,  says  he,  could  pardon  a 
criminal  but  the  kinsf .  Ibid.  But,  in  early  and  rude  times,  the  prose<!btion, 
the  punishment,  and  the  pardon  of  criminals,  were  all  deeds  of  the  private  per- 
son who  was  injured.  Maddz  has  published  two  writs,  one  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lU.,  by  which  private  persons 
grant  a  release  or  pardon  of  i^  trespasses,  felonies,  robberies,  and  murders  eom- 
mitted. FormaL  Anglican.  No.  702.  705.  In  the  last  of  these  instruments, 
some  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  pardon  is 
granted  en  quaiant  que  en  rwus  est.  Even  after  the  authority  of  the  magistrate 
was  interposed  in  punishing  crimes,  the  punishment  of  criminals  is  long  consi- 
dered chiefly  as  a  gratification  to  the  resentment  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
injured.  In  Persia  a  murderer  is  still  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  person 
whom  he  has  slain,  who  put  him  to  death  with  their  own  hands.  If  they  refuse 
to  accept  of  a  sum  of  money  as  a  compensation,  the  sovereign,  absolute  as  he 
is,  cannot  pardon  the  murderer.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  iii.  p.  417.  edit.  1735, 
4to.  Voya^  de  Tavemier,  liv.  v.  c.  5.  10.  Among  the  Arabians,  though  one  of 
the  first  polished  people  in  the  east,  the  same  custom  still  subsists.  Description 
de  I'Arabia  par  M.  Niebuhr,  p.  28.  By  a  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  as  late 
as  the  year  1564,  the  punishment  of  one  condemned  to  death  cannot  be  miti- 
gated but  by  consent  of  the  parties  who  have  been  injured.  Fueros  an^  oboer- 
Tancias  del  Reyno  de  Arragon,  p.  204. 6. 

If^  after  all  the  engagements  to  cease  firom  enmity  whicJi  I  have  mentioned, 
any  person  renewed  nostilities,  and  was  guilty  of  any  violence,  either  towards 
the  person  fit>m  whom  he  had  received  a  composition,  or  towards  his  relations 
and  heirs,  this  was  deemed  a  most  heinous  crmie,  and  panlshed  with  eztrao^ 
rigour.    It  was  an  act  of  direct  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  tba 
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nagifllvftle,  «ik4  wis  repreoed  bj  the  interposition  of  all  his  power.  Le^ • 
LoBgob.  lib.  i.  tit.  9.  i  8.  34.  Capit  vol.  I  p.  371.  «  22.  Thai  the  avenciitf 
«f  iiguhes  wm  taken  out  of  private  hands,  a  le^^al  composition  was  established, 
and  peace  and  amity  were  restored,  nnder  the  inspection,  and  by  the  authority 
of  a  judge.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  when  the  barbarians  settled  in  tlio 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  thej  had  fixed  judges  established  among  them 
with  compulsive  authority.  Persons  vested  with  this  character  are  mentioned 
by  the  eaiiliest  historians.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Judiees,  The  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  was  not  altogether  an  usurpation  of  the  feudal  barons,  or  an  inT»- 
«ion  of  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  powerful  leaders,  who  seized  different  districts  of  the  countries  which  they 
conquered,  and  kept  possession  of  them  as  allodial  property,  assumed  from  the 
beginning  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  and  exercised  it  within  their  own  territories. 
This  jurisdiction  was  supreme,  and  extended  to  all  causes.  The  clearest  prooft 
of  this  are  produced  by  M.  Bouquet.  Le  Dgoit  publique  de  France  eolairci« 
ice  torn.  i.  p.  206,  &c  The  privilege  of  jud^ng  his  own  vassals,  appears  to 
have  been  originally  a  right  inherent  in  every  baron  who  held  a  fief.  As  far 
back*  as  the  archives  of  nations  can  conduct  us  with  any  certainty,  we  find  the 
iurisdiction  and  fief  united.  One  of  the  earlieit  charters  to  a  layman  which  I 
have  met  with,  is  that  of  Ludovious  Pius,  A.  D.  814.  And  it  contains  the 
right  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  express  and  extensive  terms.  Capi- 
tul.  vol.  iL  p.  1405.  There  are  many  charters  to  churches  and  monasteries  of 
a  more  early  date,  containing  grants  of  a  similar  jurisdiction,  and  prohibiting 
any  royal  judge  to  enter  the  territories  of  those  churches  or  monasteries,  or  to 
perform  any  act  of  judicial  authority  thece.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  tom. 
IV.  p.  628.  631.  633.  tom.  v.  p.  703.  710.  752.  762.  Muratori  has  published 
many  Tory  ancient  charters  containing  the  same  immunities.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dis- 
sert Ixx.  In  most  of  these  deeds,  the  royal  judge  is  prohibited  from  exacting 
\h%freda  due  to  the  possessor  of  territorial  Juris£ction,  which  shows  that  they 
constituted  a  valuable  part  of  the  revenue  of  each  superior  lord  at  that  juncture. 
The  expense  of  obtaining  a  sentence  in  a  court  of  justice  daring  the  middle 
ages  was  so  considerable,  that  this  circumstance  alone  was  sufficient  to  render 
men  unwilling  to  decide  any  contest  in  judicial  form.  It  appears  from  a  char* 
ter  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  baron  who  had  the  right  of  justice,  re- 
oeived  the  fifth  part  of  the  value  of f  verv  subject,  the  property  of  which  was 
tried  and  determined  in  his  court.  If,  aner  the  commencement  of  a  law-suit, 
the  parties  terminated  the  contest  in  an  amicable  manner,  or  by  arbitration, 
they  were  nevertheless  bound  to  pay  the  fiflh  part  of  the  subject  contested,  to 
the  court  before  which  the  suit  had  been  brought.  Hist,  de  Dauphine,  Geneve, 
1722,  tom.  L  p.  22.  Similar  to  this  is  a  regulation  in  the  charter  of  liberty 
granted  to  the  town  of  Friburr,  A.  D.  1120.  If  two  of  the  citizens  shall  quarrel, 
and  if  one  of  them  shall  complain  to  the  superior  lord,  or  to  hisjudge,  and  after 
commencing  the  suit,  shall  be  privately  reconciled  to  his  advereary,  the  judge, 
if  he  does  not  approve  of  this  reconciliation,  may  compol  him  to  go  on  with 
his  law-suit ;  and  all  who  were  presont  at  the  reconciliaHon  shall  forfeit  the 
fiivour  of  the  superior  lord.  Historia  Zaringo  Badensis.  Auctor.  Jo.  Dan« 
Schoepflinus.  Carolsr.  1765, 4lo.  vol.  v.  p.  55. 

What  was  the  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which  those  who  held  fiefs  possessed 
originally,  we  cannot  now  determine  with  certainty.  It  is  evident  that,  during 
the  disorders  whicli  prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  great  vassals 
took  advantage  of  the  feebleness  of  their  moi^rchs,  and  enlai^d  their  juris- 
diction to  the  utmost.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  the  more  powerful  barons 
had  usurped  the  right  of  deciding  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  TheT 
had  acquired  the  High  Jtutiee  as  well  as  the  Low,  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  lib.  i. 
c  24, 25.  Their  sentences  were  final,  and  there  lav  no  appeal  from  them  to 
any  superior  court.  Several  striking  instances  of  this  are  collected  by  BrusseL 
Traite  des  Fieft,  Uv.  iii.  c.  11, 12, 13,  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  more  potent 
barons  got  their  territories  erected  into  RegaUtie*^  witfi^  almost  every  royal 
prerogative  and  jurisdiction.  Instances  of  these  were  fi^quent  in  France, 
brms.  ib.  In  Seotland,  where  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  became  exor- 
bitant, they  were  very  numerous.  Historical  Law  Tracts,  vol.  i.  tract  vi. 
Eren  in  Engtand,  though  the  authority  of  the  Norman  kings  eircomscribed  the 
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haiwHrtHMi  of  tlie  buons  within  more  narrow  limits  than  in  uj  oCiier  ftaU 
kiBfdom,  MTonl  counties  palatine  were  erected,  into  which  the  king's  jadgia 
•oald  not  eater,  and  no  writ  could  come  in  the  king's  name,  until  it  leoeivad 
the  seal  of  the  county  palatine.  6pelman.  Gloss,  too.  CoMttet  PsJoliai; 
Blackstone*s  Coomientariee  on  the  Laws  of  England,  voL  iiL  p.  78.  Theaa 
lords  of  Regalities  had  a  right  to  claim  or  rescue  th«r  vassals  fiom  the  kins^s 
jsdra,  if  they  aaiumed  any  jurisdiction  over  them.  Brussels  obi  supfa.  la 
thelaw  of  Scotland  this  priYuege  was  termed  the  right  of  repUdging  ;  and  the 
frequency  of  it  not  only  interrupted  the  course  of  justice,  but  gave  rise  to 
great  disorders  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Hist.  Law  Tracts,  ib.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  counties  palatine  seems  to  hare  been  productire  of  like  incoBTanienoes 
a  England. 

The  remedies  i^oYided  by  princes  against  the  bad  effects  of  these  usurpatioiMi 
•f  the  nobles,  or  inconsiderate  grants  of  the  crown,  were  Tarious,  and  gradually 
•Pitied.  Under  Charlemagne  yd  hit  immediate  descendants,  the  regal  pre- 
rogatiTe  still  retained  great  vigRr,  and  the  Duces,  ComiUt,  and  Miui  Domimei^ 
the  former  of  whom  were  ordinary  and  fixed  judges,  the  latter  extraordinary  and 
itinerant  judges,  in  the  different  proyinces  of  their  extenaiTe  dominions,  exer*> 
cised  a  jurisdiction  co-ordinate  wiUi  the  barons  insome  cases,  and  superior  to  them 
in  others.  Du  Cange,  voc  Dux^  CornUet^  and  Miui,  Murat.  Antiq.  Dissert, 
f  iiL  and  ix.  But  under  the  feeble  race  of  monarchs  who  succeeded  them,  the 
authority  of  the  royal  judges  declined,  and  the  barons  acquired  that  nnl^mit^ 
jurisdiction  which  has  been  described.  Louis  VI.  of  France  attempted  to  rcTive 
the  function  of  the  Mitn  Dotmnici  under  the  title  of  Jtiget  de$  ExemptM^  but 
the  barons  were  become  too  powerful  to  bear  such  an  encroachment  on  their 
jurisdiction,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  employing  them.  Henant 
Abrege  Chron.  tom.  ii.  p.  730.  His  sucoesior  (as  hss  been  obserred)  had  re- 
course to  expedients  less  alarming.  The  appeal  de  defauie  de  droilt  or  on  ao-> 
oount  of  the  refusal  of  justice,  was  the  fint  which  was  attended  with  any 
considerable  effect.  According  to  the  maxims  of  feudsl  law,  if  a  baron  had 
not  as  many  vassals  as  enabled  him  to  try  by  their  peers  the  partiea  who  offered 
to  plead  in  his  court,  or  if  he  delayed  or  refused  to  proceed  in  the  trial,  the 
eause  might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  court  of  the  superior  lord  of  whose 
the  baron  held,  and  tried  there.  De  TEsprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxriiL  c  28.  Dn 
Cange,  roc  Defeei%u  JusHHa,  The  number  of  peers  or  assessors  in  the  eoorts 
of  barons  was  frequently  very  considerable.  It  appears  from  a  criminal  trial 
in  the  court  of  the  viscount  de  Lautrec,  A.  D.  1^9,  that  upwards  of  two 
hundred  persons  were  present,  and  assisted  in  the  trial,  and  voted  in  passing 
judgment.  Hist  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and  Vaisette,  tom.  iv.  Preuves, 
p.  1 14.  But  as  the  right  of  jurisdiction  had  been  usurped  by  many  inconsider- 
abia  barons,  they  were  often  udable  to  hold  courts.  This  gave  frequent  oc- 
casion to  such  i^peals,  and  rendered  the  practice  famihar.  Bv  degrees  such 
appeals  began  fb  be  made  from  the  courts  of  the  more  powerful  barons,  and  it 
is  evident,  from  a  decision  recorded  by  Brussel,  that  the  royal  Judges  were 
willing  to  give  coualanance  to  any  pretext  for  them.  Traite  des  Fie&»  tom.  L 
p.  S35.  261.  This  species  of  appeal  had  less  effect  in  abridging  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  nobles,  than  the  appeal  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentence. 
When  the  feudal  monarchs  were  powerful,  and  their  judges  possessed  extensive 
authority,  such  appeals  seem  to  have  been  frequent.  CapituL  voL  L  p.  175. 
180;  and  they  were  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rudeness  of  a  simple 
age.  The  persons  aggrieved  xesorted  to  the  palace  of  their  sovereign,  and 
with  outcries  and  loud  noise  called  to  him  for  redress.  Capitul.  lib.  iii.  c  59. 
Chronic  Laterberginense  ap.  Mencken,  Script.  German,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  b.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Paragon,  the  appeals  to  the  JuttiMa  or  supreme  judge,  were 
taken  in  such  a  form  as  supposed  the  appellant  to  be  in  immediate  &nger  of 
dsAth,  or  of  some  violent  outrage ;  he  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  judge, 
crying  with  a  loud  voice,  .^ri,  Avi^  Fueraa^  Fuersa,  thus  imploring  (as  it  were) 
Che  instant  interposition  of  that  supreme  judge  in  order  to  save  him.  Hisr. 
Blanca  Comment,  de  rebus  Arragon.  ap.  Script.  Hispanic.  Pistorii,  vol.  iiL  p. 
763.  The  abolition  of  the  trial  by  combat  facilitated  the  revival  of  appeals  ef 
this  kind.  The  effects  of  the  subordination  which  appeals  esfshlishad,  in  hi- 
trodoflinf  attention^  equity,  and  consistency  of  decision  into  courts  of  judica* 
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Ion,  wert  lOon  conspicaoiu ;  and  almost  all  caotea  of  importaoce  wem  earned 
to  be  finally  determined  in  the  king's  courts.  Bnissel.  torn.  L  252.  Various 
circums^ces  which  contributed  towards  the  introduction  and  frequency  of 
juch  appeafkre  enumerated  De  I'Esprit  des  Loiz,  liv.  zrviii.  c.  27.  Nothing, 
however,  was  of  such  effect  as  the  attention  which  monarchs  gaye  to  the  con- 
stitution and  dignity  c^  their  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  ancient  custom  for 
the  feudal  monarchs  to  preside  themselres  in  their  courts,  and  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  person.  Marculf.  lib.  i.  i  25.  Murat.  Dissert  zzzi.  Charlemagne, 
while  be  was  dressing,  used  to  call  parties  into  his  presence,  and  having 
heard  and  considered  the  subject  of  litigation,  gave  judgment  concerning  it. 
Eginhartus,  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  cited  by  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p. 
91*  This  trial  and  decision  of  causes  by  the  sovereigns  themselves  could  not 
fail  of  rendering  their  courts  respectable.  St.  Louis,  who  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  the  practice  of  appeals,  revived  this  ancient  custom,  and  administered 
justice  in  person  with  all  the  ancient  simplicity.  ^  I  have  often  seen  the  saint," 
says  Joinville,  ^sit  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  when 
all  who  had  any  complaint  freely  approached  him.  At  other  times  he  gave 
orders  to  spread  a  carpet  in  a  garden,  and  seating  himself  upon  it,  heard  the 
causes  that  were  brought  before  him."  Hist,  de  St.  Louis,  p.  13.  edit.  1761. 
Princes  of  inferior  rank,  who  possessed  the  right  of  justice,  sometimes  dispensed 
it  in  person,  and  presided  in  their  tribunals.  Two  instances  of  Uiis  occur  with 
respect  to  the  Danphines  of  Vienne.  Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  tom.  i.  p.  18.  torn, 
ii.  p.  257.  But  as  kings  and  princes  could  not  decide  every  cause  in  person, 
nor  bring  them  all  to  £9  determined  in  the  same  court ;  they  appointed  Bailtis^ 
with  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  in  diflferent  districts  of  their  lungdom.  These  pos- 
sessed powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Comiie».  It  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  that  this  office 
was  first  instituted  in  France.  Brussel,  liv.  ii.  c  35.  When  the  king  had  % 
oourt  established  in  different  quarters  of  his  dominions,  this  invited  his  subjects 
to  have  recourse  to  it.  It  was  the  private  interest  of  the  Bcnllit^  as  well  as  an 
object  of  public  policy,  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  They  took  advantage  of 
every  defect  in  the  rights  of  the  barons,  and  of  every  error  m  their  proceecUngs, 
to  remove  causes  out  of  their  courts,  and  to  bring  them  under  their  own  cog;* 
nizance.  There  was  a  distinction  in  the  feudal  law,  and  an  extremely  ancient 
one,  between  the  high  justice  and  the  low.  Capitul.  3.  A.  D.  812.  M*  A.  D. 
815.  i  3.  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  c  40.  Many  barons  possessed  the  latter 
jurisdiction  who  had  no  title  to  the  former.  The  former  included  the  right  dT 
trying  crimes  of  every  kind,  even  the  highest ;  the  latter  was  confined  to  petty 
trespasses. 

This  furnished  endless  pretexts  fi>r  obstrnsling,  restraining,  and  reviewing 
the  proceedings  in  the  baron  courts.  Ordon.ii.  457.  ^  25.  458.  4  29.— —A  regu- 
lation of  greater  importance  succeeded  the  institution  of  BaiUis,  The  king's 
supreme  court  or  parliament  was  rendered  fixed  as  to  the  place,  and  constant 
as  to  the  time  of  its  meetings.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  the  other  feudal 
kingdoms,  the  king's  court  of  justice  was  originally  ambulatory,  followed  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  and  was  held  only  during  some  of  the  great  festivals. 
Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1305,  rendered  it  stationary  at  Paris,  and  continued  it» 
terms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Pasquier  Recherches,  liv.  ii.  c.  2.  et 
3,  &c.  Or<S>n.  tom.  i.  p.  366.  ^62.  He  and  his  successors  vested  extensive 
powers  in  that  oourt ;  they  granted  the  members  of  it  several  privileges  and 
distinctions  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Pasquier,  ib.  VeUy  Hist, 
de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  307.  Persons  eminent  for  integrity  and  skill  m  law 
were  appointed  judges  there.  Ib.  By  degrees  the  final  decisions  of  aU  causes 
of  importance  was  brought  into  the  parliiunent  of  Paris,  and  the  other  parlia- 
ments, which  administered  justice  in  the  king's  name,  in  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  the  parliament  of  Paris  acquired 
very  slowly,  and  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  made  violent  efforts  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  attempts  of  this  parliament  to  extend  its  authority.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Philip  the  Fair  was  obliged  to  prohibit  his 
parliament  fh>m  taking  cognizance  of  certain  appeals  brou^t  into  it  firom  the 
courts  of  the  count  of  Bretagne,  and  to  recognise  and  respect  his  right  of 
sopreme  and  final  jurisdiction.    Memoires  pour  servir  de  Preuvee  a  I'Uiatoue 
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4b  BnUgne,  par  Morice,  torn.  i.  p.  1037.  1074.    Charies  VL  at  Uw  cod  of  the 
feUowinr  oenturr  witf  oblwed  to  confirm  the  ri^ls  of  the  dukes  of  Bretane  io 


still  more  ample  form.  Ibid.  torn.  iL  p.  580,  581.  So  Yiolent  w^tte  oppon. 
tkm  of  the  baroos  to  tiiis  right  of  appeal,  which  thej  considerJP  as  fittl  to 
their  privik|nes  and  power,  that  the  authors  of  the  Eneyelopedit  haye  mentioiied 
■ereral  iiri'^***  in  which  barons  put  to  death,  or  mutilated,  such  persou  as 
vaDtoied  to  i^peal  from  the  sentences  pronounced  in  their  courts,  to  the  par- 
liameot  of  Paris,  torn.  xiL  art  PariemmLt  p.  25. 

The  profiess  of  jurisdiction  in  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  was  in  a  great 
■leasttre  similar  to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  In  England  the  tern- 
tonal  juriadictioii  of  the  barons  was  both  ancient  and  extensiTe.  Leg.  £dw. 
Coofl  No.  5.  and  9.  Afler  the  Norman  conquest,  it  became  more  strictly 
fiMMlal ;  and  it  is  evident  from  facts  recorded  in  the  English  history,  as  well  as 
firom  the  institutioo  of  Counties  Palatine,  whi<^  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
the  nsorpations  of  the  nobles  in  England  were  not  loss  bold  or  extensiTe  than 
those  of  their  contemporaries  on  the  continent.  The  same  expedients  were 
employed  to  circumscribe  or  abolish  those  dangerous  Jurisdictions,  William 
the  Conqueror  established  a  constant  court  in  the  hall  of^his  palace;  from  which 
the  four  courts  now  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  En^and 
took  their  rin.  Henry  IL  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  drcuits,  and  sent 
itinerant  judges  to  hold  their  courts  in  them  at  stated  seasons.  Blackstone^ 
Commentaries  oq  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  iii.  57.  Justicei  of  the  peace 
were  appointed  in  eY^rj  county  by  subsequent  monarcfas ;  to  whose  jurisdictioa 
the  people  gradually  had  recourse  in  many  civil  causes.  The  privikges  of  the 
Counties  Palatine  were  gradually  limited ;  with  respect  to  some  points  they 
were  abolished  ;  and  the  adminislration  of  justice  was  brought  into  the  king's 
courts,  or  before  judges  of  bis  appoiDtment.  The  several  steps  taken  for  this 
purpose  are  enumerated  in  Dalryiuplc^s  History  of  Feudal  Property,  chap.  vii. 

In  Scotland  the  usurpations  of  the  nobility  w«e  more  exorbitant  than  in 
any  other  feudal  kingdom.  The  progress  of  their  encroachments,  and  the 
methods  taken  by  the  crown  to  limit  or  abolish  their  territorial  and  indepen- 
dmt  jurisdictioiis,  both  which  1  bad  occasion  to  consider  and  explain  in  a  form^ 
work,  differed  very  little  frtun  those  of  which  1  have  now  given  the  detaiL 
History  of  Scotland. 

I  should  perplex  myself  and  my  readers  in  the  labyrinth  of  German  juris- 
pradenoe,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  progress  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
empire,  with  a  minute  accuracy.  It  is  sufficient  to  obs^^e,  that  the  authority 
which  the  Aulic  council  and  imperial  chamber  now  possess,  took  its  rise  frtHn 
the  same  desire  of  redressing  the  abuses  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  was 
acquired  in  the  same  manner  that  the  royal  courts  attained  influence  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  All  the  important  &cts  with  respect  to  both  theae  par- 
ticulars may  be  found  in  Phil.  Datt  de  pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  It.  The 
capital  articles  are  pointed  out  in  Pfefiel  Abregi§  de  THistoire  et  Droit  pubUque 
d^AUemagne,  p.  556.  581.  and  in  Traite  du  Di^t  pubUque  de  TEmpire  par  M. 
le  Coq.  de  Vilieray.  The  two  last  treatises  are  of  great  authority,  having  been 
composed  under  the  eye  of  M.  Schoepflin  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the  ablest  pubhe 
lawyen  in  Gonnany. 

Note  [24],  Page  34. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  period  at  whkh  ecclestastict  first  began 
to  claim  exemption  fitun  the  civil  jurisdiction.  It  b  certain  that  during  the 
•arly  and  purest  ages  of  the  church,  they  pretended  to  no  such  immunity.  The 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  extended  to  all  persons,  and  to  all  causes. 
This  &ct  has  not  only  been  clearly  established  by  Protestant  authors,  but  is 
admitted  by  many  Roman  Catholicg  of  eminence,  and  particulariy  by  the 
writm  in  defbnce  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  There  are  several 
original  papers  published  by  Muratori,  which  show  that,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  causes  of  the  greatest  importance  relating  to  ecclesiastics  were  still 
determined  by  civil  judges.  Antiq.  Ital.  voL  v.  dissert.  Ixx.  Proofs  of  this  are 
produced  likewise  by  M.  Housrd.  Ancicnnes  Loix  des  Francois,  Ace.  vol.  i.  p. 
S09.  Ecclesiastics  did  not  f^hake  off  all  at  onre  their  f^ubjertion  to  civil  courts. 
This  privilege,  like  their  other  uimrpationst  was  acquired  slowly,  and  step  by 
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•tip.  Tfaii  exemption  seems  at  first  to  have  been  merely  an  act  of  complai- 
sance, flowing  from  veneration  for  their  character.  Thus,  from  a  oliarter  of 
Charlemagne  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Mans,  A.  D.  796,  to  which  M.  I'Abbe 
de  Foy  rerors  in  his  Notice  de  Diplomes,  torn.  i.  p.  301.  that  monarch  directs 
his  judges,  if  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  administrators  of  the 
levenues  of  that  church  and  any  person  whatever,  not  to  summon  the  adminis- 
trators to  appear  in  mallo  publico  :  but  first  of  all  to  meet  with  them,  and  to 
endeavour  to  accommodate  the  difference  in  an  amicable  manner.  This  indul- 
gence was  in  process  of  time  improved  into  a  legal  exemption ;  which  ^vas 
founded  on  the  same  superstitious  respect  of  the  laity  for  the  clericaf  character 
and  function.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  A.  D.  1172,  to  the  monastery  of  Altcnburg.  He  grants  them 
^^judicium  non  tantuni  sanguinolentis  plagflB,  sed  vits  et  mortis  f  he  prohibits 
any  of  the  royal  judges  from  dlsturbmg  their  jurisdiction ;  and  the  reason 
which  he  gives  for  this  ample  concession  is,  *^nam  quorum,  ex  Dei  gratia,  ratione 
divini  ministerii  onus  leve  est,  et  jugum  suave ;  nos  penitus  nolumus  illos 
oppressionis  contumelia,  vel  manu  Laica,  fatigari."  Mencken.  Script,  rer. 
Germ.  vol.  iii.  p.  1067. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  illustrating  what  is  contained  in  the  text,  that  I  should 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  code  of  the  canon  law  was  compiled,  or  show 
that  the  doctrines  in  it  most  favourable  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  are  founded 
on  ignorance,  or  supported  by  fraud  or  forgery.  The  reader  will  find  a  full 
account  of  these  in  Gerard.  Van  Mastrich.  Historia  Juris  Ecclesiastici,  et  in 
Science  de  Gouvemement  par  M.  Real,  torn.  vii.  c.  i.  et  3.  sect.  3,  3,  &c.  The 
history  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  an 
account  of  the  arts^hich  the  clersy  employed  in  order  to  draw  causes  of 
every  kind  into  the  spiritual  courts,  is  no  less  curious,  and  would  throw  g^at 
light  upon  manpof  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  it  is 
likewise  foreign  from  the  present  subject.  Du  Cange  in  his  Glossary,  voc. 
Curia  Chrisiianiiaiis^  has  collected  most  of  the  causes  with  respect  to  which 
the  clergy  arrogated  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  refers  to  the  authors,  or 
original  papers  which  confirm  his  observations.  Giannone  in  his  Civil  His- 
tory of  Naples,  lib.  xix.  sect.  3.  has  arranged  these  \mder  proper  heads,  and 
Bcnitinizee  the  pretensions  of  the  church  with  his  usual  boldness  and  discern- 
ment. M.  Fleury  observes,  that  the  clergy  multiplied  the  pretexts  for  extending 
the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  soon  in 
their  power  to  withdraw  almost  every  person  and  every  cause  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  magistrate.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xix.  Disc.  Prelim.  16.  But 
how  ill-founded  soever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergv  may  have  been,  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  abuses  to  which  their  manner  of  exercising  it  gave  rise,  the 
principles  and  forms  of  their  jurisprudence  were  far  more  perfect  than  that 
which  was  known  in  the  civil  courts.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  eoclesiastics 
never  submitted,  during  any  period  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  laws  contained  in 
the  codes  of  the  barbarous  nations,  but  were  governed  entirely  by  the  Roman 
law.  They  regiilated  all  their  transactions  by  such  of  its  maxims  as  were 
preserved  by  tradition,  or  were  contained  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and  other 
books  extant  among  them.  This  we  learn  from  a  custom  which  prevailed 
nniversally  in  those  ages.  Every  person  was  permitted  to  choose  among  the 
various  codes  of  laws  then  in  force,  that  to  which  he  was  willing  to  conform. 
In  any  transaction  of  importance,  it  was  usual  for  the  persons  contracting,  to 
mention  the  law  to  which  they  submitted,  that  it  might  be  known  how  any 
controversy  that  should  arise  between  them  was  to  be  decided.  Innumerable 
proofii  of  this  occur  in  the  charters  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  clergy  consi- 
dered it  as  such  a  valuable  privilege  of  their  order  to  be  governed  by  the 
Roman  law,  that  when  any  person  entered  into  holy  ofders,  it  was  usual  for 
him  to  renounce  the  code  of  laws  to  which  he  had  been  formerly  subject,  and 
to  declare  that  he  now  submitted  to  the  Roman  law.  Constat  me  Johannem 
clericum,  filium  quondam  Verandi,  qui  professus  sum,  ex  natione  mea,  lege 
vivere  Langobardorum,  sed  tamen,  pro  honore  ecclesiastico,  lege  nunc  videor 
vivere  Romana.  Charta,  A.  D.  1072.  Farulfus  presbyter  qui  professus  sum, 
more  sacerdotii  mei,  lege  vivere  Romana.  Charta,  A.  D.  1075.  Muratori 
Antichita  Estensi.  vol.  i.  p.  78.  See  likewise  Houard  Anciennes  Lois  des 
Francois,  &c.  vol.  1.  p.  203. 
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The  code  of  the  canon  law  began  to  be  compiled  eariy  in  the  nitthoenCarj; 
Mem.  de  FAcad.  des  Inacript  torn,  xriii.  p.  346,  &c.  It  was  above  two  eenta* 
fiet  after  that  before  any  collection  was  made  of  those  cnstoms,  whidi  were  the 
rale  of  judgments  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  Spiritual  judges  decided,  of 
course,  according  to  written  and  known  laws:  lay  judges,  left  wi&out  any  fixed 
guide,  were  directed  by  loose  traditienary  customB.  But  besides  this  general 
adrantage  of  the  canon  law,  its  forms  and  principles  were  more  consonant  to 
riMon,  and  more  fkyourable  to  the  equitable  decision  of  every  point  in  cootio- 
yersy,  than  those  which  prevailed  in  lay  courts.  It  appears,  from  Notes  21  and 
23,  concerning  private  wars,  and  the  trial  by  combat,  that  the  whole  spirit  of 
ecclesiastical  lurisprudenoe  was  adverse  to  those  sanguinary  customs  which  were 
destructive  of  justice;  and  the  whole  force  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  exerted 
to  abolish  them,  and  to  substitute  trials  by  law  and  evidence  in  their  room. 
Almost  all  the  forms  in  lay  courts,  which  contribute  to  establish,  and  continue  to 
preserve  order  in  judicial  proceedings, are  borrowed  from  the  canon  law.  Fleuiy 
Instit.  du  Droit,  canon,  part  iii.  c  6.  p.  52.  St  Louis,  in  his  Establissemens,  con- 
firms many  of  his  new  regulations  concerning  property,  and  the  administration 
of  justice,  by  the  authority  of  the  canon  law,  from  which  he  borrowed  them. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  hint  of  attaching;  iSkoveables  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt, 
was  taken  from  the  canon  law.  Estab.  lib.  li.  c.  21  et  40.  And  likewise  the  eeui& 
bonoruniy  by  a  person  who  was  insolvent.  Ibid.  In  the  same  manner  he  esta- 
blished new  regulations  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  persons  dying  intestate, 
Kv.  i.  c.  89.  These  and  many  other  salutary  regulations  the  canonists  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  law.  Many  other  examples  might  be  produced  of  more  per- 
Ibct  jorisprudenoe  in  the  canon  law  than  was  known  in  lay  courts.  For  that 
reason  it  was  deemed  a  high  privilege  to  be  subject  to  eccleaiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. Among  the  many  immunities,  by  which  men  were  alluied  to  engage  in 
the  dangerous  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Lan8,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  was  the  declaring  such  as  took  the  Cross  to  be  subject  only  to  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  to  the  rules  of  decision  observed  in  them.  See  Note  13. 
and  Du  Cange,  voc.  Crucii  PrwUegia. 

Note  [25].  Page  35. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  study  <^  the  Roman  law  spread 
over  Europe  is  amazing.  The  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  found  at  Amalphl, 
A.  D.  1137.  Imerius  opened  a  college  of  civil  law  at  Bologna  a  few  years  after. 
Qian.  EUst.  book  xL  c.  2.  It  began  to  be  taught  ad  a  part  of  academical  learn- 
ing in  different  parts  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  Vaccarius 
gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford,  as  early  as  the  year  1147.  A  regular 
system  of  feudal  law,  formed  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  code,  was  com- 
posed by  two  Milanese  lawyers  about  the  year  1150.  Gratian  published  the 
code  of  canon  law,  with  large  additions  and  emendations,  about  the  same  tii^^. 
The  earliest  collection  of  those  customs,  which  served  as  the  rules  of  defnsion 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  is  the  Assises  de  JemsaUnL  They  were  compiled,  as 
the  preamble  infbrms  us,  in  the  year  1099,  and  are  called  Jus  Consu^tudinarium 
quo  regebatur  regnum  orientale.  Willerra.  Tyr.  lib.  xix.  c  2.  But  peculiar 
circumstances  gave  occasion  to  this  early  compilation.  The  victorious  cru- 
saders settled  as  a  colony  in  a  foreign  country,  and  adventurers  from  all  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  composed  this  new  society.  It  was  necessary  on 
that  account  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  customs  which  were  to  regulate  the 
transactions  of  business,  and  the  administration  of  justice  among  them.  But 
in  no  country  of  Europe  was  there,  at  that  time,  any  collection  of  customs,  nor 
had  any  attempt  been  made  to  render  law  fixed.  The  first  undertaking  of  that 
kmd  was  by  Glanville,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  bis  Tractatus  de 
Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  AnglioB,  composed  about  the  year  1181.  The 
Regiam  Majestatem  m  Scotland,  ascribed  to  David  I.  seems  to  be  an  imitation, 
and  a  servile  one,  of  Glanville.  Several  Scottish  antiquaries,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  pious  credulity,  which  disposes  men  to  assent,  without  hesitation^ 
to  whatever  they  deem  for  the  honour  of  their  native  country,  contend  zealously, 
that  the  Regiam  Majestatem  is  a  production  prior  to  the  treatise  of  Glanville  ; 
and  have  brought  themselves  to  believe,  that  a  nation,  in  a  superior  state  of 
improvement,  borrowed  its  laws  and  institutions  from  one  considerably  loss  ad- 
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Tlw  oitomil  GUConuluicaB  which  have  nduced  Scotii 
Ukt,  hvn  be«n  «xpkioed  wilii  ao  much  precision  an 
DtliyiDple,  in  hii  Biuninatioii  of  lome  oF  the  uguineii 
of  llegiMii  Ma.JMUl«in,  Edin.  1769,  4to.  that  it  U  to  I: 
will  Dot  bo  again  rovivod.  Pieire  de  Footunea,  who 
fint  who  ha<r  attempted  nch  a  work  in  France,  com] 
contain*  on  ftccoimt  of  the  enrtoma  of  the  counb;  of ' 

of  SL  Looijh  which  began,  A.  D.  13S6.  BeaumanaiT,  the  autbor  ot-ths  Cinii- 
twaa  dt  BtaoBoitit,  ItTed  about  the  lame  time.  The  Establiaaemeaa  of  SL 
l^oia,  containing  a  large  ooHsction  of  the  cuatomi  which  prevuled  within  tha 
royal  domains,  were  pnbliahed  by  the  authority  of  that  monarch.  Aa  soon  aj 
men  became  acqaainled  with  the  advantagea  of  having  written  ciutoma  and 
lawa,  to  which  they  could  hsTe  recoune  on  every  occtwon,  the  practice  of  col- 
lecting Ihsm  became  common.  Charles  VII.  of  Franca,  by  an  ordonnance,  A. 
D,  14S3,  appointed  the  ooslonuuj  laws  in  eveiT  prorince  of  France  to  bo  col- 
lected and  arratusd.  Velley  and  Villaiet,  lUstoire,  torn.  zvi.  p.  113.  His 
■ncoesBor,  Louis  XI.  renewed  the  injnnction.  But  this  salutary  undertaking 
hath  never  been  AiUy  (lecnted,  and  the  juriiprudence  of  the  Frsach  nation 
remains  more  ohscure  and  uncertain  than  it  would  have  been  if  these  prudent 
regulations  of  tbeir  monarche  had  takon  efieet.  A  mode  of  judicial  detennlaa- 
tion  was  eitabliihed  in  the  middle  ag^s,  which  aSbrda  the  dearest  proofs  that 
jndfes,  white  thej  had  no  other  role  to  direct  their  decrees  but  unwritten  and 
traditionary  custoius,  wore  often  at  a  loss  how  tu  iind  out  the  facta  and  prin- 
ciples, according  to  which  the;  wore  boimd  to  decide.  They  were  obliged,  in 
dubious  esses,  to  call  a  cartain  noraber  of  old  men,  and  to  lay  the  case  before 
tbem,  that  they  migbt  inform  them  what  was  the  practice  or  custom  with  regard 
to  the  point.  This  was  called  Enquate  par  tinirbe.  Du  Cango,  voc.  Ttirba. 
The  effects  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  eijriained  bj 
H.  de  Honteaqnieu,  liv.  ixviii.  c.  42,  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
ii.  p.  441.  I  have  adapted  many  of  their  ideu.  Who  can  pretend  to  review 
any  subject  which  such  writer*  have  oon^dered,  withont  receiving  from  them 
light  and  information !  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced,  ^lat  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law  wu  not  so  entirely  lost  in  Europe  during  the  middle  a^es, 
aa  is  commonly  believed.  My  subject  does  not  require  me  to  examine  this 
point.  Many  striking  &cts  with  regard  to  it  are  collected  by  Donate  Antonio 
d'Asti  Dall'  Uso  e  autorits  d<dla  regions  ctvUi  nelle  provfflde  dell  Imperio 
Ocddentala.    Nap.  ITSt,  3  vols.8vo. 

That  the  civil  law  is  intimately  cormscted  with  tha  mnnicipal  jurixpmdenM 
In  several  cooutries  of  Europe,  is  a  lact  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  illus- 
tration. Even  in  England,  where  the  common  law  is  supposed  to  form  a  sys- 
tem perfscthi  distinct  from  the  Roman  code,  and  although  such  aa  apply  in  that 
country  to  ue  study  of  the  common  law,  boast  of  this  distinctian  with  soma 
degree  of  a&bctation,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  mazinks  of  the 
civil  law  are  incorporated  into  the  English  jurisprudence.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  ObservatioDa  on  the  Btatutea, 
chlsfly  Uie  more  ancient,  3d  edit.  p.  76,  Su. 

NoTi  [36].  PiGi  Sa.    ^ 

The  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages  makes  it  evi  Ait,  that  war  was  the  sola 
profeanon  of  gentlemen,  and  almost  the  only  object  Hended  to  in  their  educa- 
tion. Even  after  some  change  19  manneia  began  to  take  place,. and  the  civil 
arts  of  lite  had  acquired  some  reputation,  the  ancient  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
accompliahmenta  necessary  for  a  person  of  noble  birth,  continued  long  in  farce. 
In  the  Memoires  de  Fleuianges,  p.  9,  iai.  we  have  an  account  of  the  youthful 
exercises  and  occupationi  of  Francis  1.  and  they  were  allogether  martial  and 
athletic.  That  father  of  letters  owed  his  relish  for  them,  not  to  edacation,  but 
to  his  own  good  sense  and  good  taste.  The  maimers  of  the  superior  order  of 
ecclesiastics  during  the  middle  ages  furnish  the  strongest  proof  tiiat,  in  some 
instances,  the  distinction  of  professions  was  not  completely  ascertained  in 
Enrope.    Tha  functions  and  character  of  the  clergy  are  obviously  very  different 
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fit>in  those  of  laymen  ;  and  among  the  inferior  orders  of  charehnMD,  thi«  eon* 
Btituted  a.  distinct  character  separate  from  that  of  other  citizens.  But  the  dig- 
nified ecclesiastics,  who  were  frequently  of  noble  birth,  were  above  sadi  a  dis- 
tinction ;  they  retained  the  idea  of  what  belonged  to  them  as  gentlemen,  and 
in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  popes,  or  the  canons  of  councils,  they  bore  arms,  led 
their  vassals  to  the  field,  and  fought  at  their  head  in  battle.  Among  them  the 
priesthood  was  scarcely  a  separate  profession ;  the  military  accomplishments 
which  they  thought  essential  to  them  as  gentlemen,  were  cultivated  ;  the  theo- 
logical science,  and  pacific  virtues  suitable  to  their  iqpiritual  frinction,  wen 
neglected  and  despised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  law  became  a  laborious  stud^,  and  the  practice  of 
it  a  separate  profession,  such  persons  i^  rose  to  eminence  m  it  obtained  honours 
which  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to  soldiers.  Knighthood  was  the  most 
illustrious  mark  of  distinction  during  several  ages,  and  conferred  privileges  to 
which  rank  or  birth  alone  were  not  entitled.  ■  To  this  high  dignity  persons  emi- 
nent for  their  knowledge  of  law  were  advanced,  and  were  thereby  placed  on  a 
level  with  those  whom  their  military  talents  had  rendered  conspicuous.  Mikt 
JtutUue<,  Mile*  LUeratuSy  became  common  titles.  Matthew  Paris  mentions  such 
knights  as  early  as  A.  D.  1251.  If  a  judge  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  the  honour  ofknighthood.  Pasquier 
Recherches,  liv.  xi.  c.  16.  p.  130.  Dissertations  historiques  sur  la  Chevalerie, 
par  Honore,de  Sainte  Marie,  p.  164,  &c  A  profession  Uiat  led  to  offices,  whidi 
ennobled  the  persons  that  held  them,  grew  into  credit,  and  the  people  of  Europe 
became  accustomed  to  see  men  rise  to  eminence  by  civil  as  well  as  military 
talents. 

NoTB  [27],  Page  37. 

Thk  chief  intention  of  these  notes  was  to  bring  at  once  under  the  view  of 
my  readers,  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  tend  to  illustrate  or  confirm  what 
is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  history  to  which  they  refer.  When  these  lay 
scattered  in  many  different  authors,  and  were  taken  from  books  not  generally 
known,  or  which  manv  of  my  readers  mi^t  find  it  disagreeable  to  consult,  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  collect  them  together.  But  when  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  proof  or  illustration  of  my  narrative  or  reasoning  may 
be  found  in  any  book  which  is  generally  known,  or  deserves  to  be  so,  1  shall 
satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Chivalry. 
Almost  every  fact  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  together  with  many  other 
eurions  and  inst/hctive  particulars  concerning  this  singular  institution,  may  be 
found  in  Memoires  sur  Toncienne  Chevalerie  consider^  comme  une  Establisse- 
ment  politique  et  militaire,  par  M.  de  la  Cume  de  St.  Palaye. 

Note  [28].  Page  39. 

The  subject  of  my  inquiries  does  not  call  me  to  write  a  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  Tne  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  produced,  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  efi*ects  of  its  progress  upon  manners  and  the  state  of 
society.  While  science  was  altogether  extinct  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
it  was  cultivated  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  empire.  But 
the  subtile  genius  of  the  Greeks  turned  almost  entirely  to  theological  disputa- 
tion. The  Latins  borrowed  that  spirit  from  thorn,  and  many  of  the  controver- 
sies which  still  occupy  a|p  divide  theologians,  took  their  rise  amon^r  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  the  other  Europeans  derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  knowledge. 
See  the  testimony  of  .^^Das  Sylvius  ap.  Conringium  de  antiq.  academicis,  p. 
43.  Histoire  literaire  de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  il3,  &c.  torn.  ix.  p.  151,  &c. 
Soon  after  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  was  established  in  the  East,  some  illus- 
trious princes  arose  among  them,  who  encouraged  science.  But  when  the 
Arabians  turned  their  attention  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  chaste  and  correct  taste  of  their  works  of  genius  ap- 
peared frigid  and  unanimated  to  a  people  of  a  more  warm  imagination.  Thou^ 
they  oould  not  admire  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  they  were 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  philosophers.  The  operations  of  the  intellect  are 
more  fixed  and  uniform  than  those  of  the  fancy  or  taste.  Truth  makes  an  im- 
pression nearly  the  same  in  every  place ;  the  ideas  of  what  is  beaotifiil,  elegant. 
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or  fobliBie,  rary  in  difierent  dimatei.  The  Arabitiu,  though  they  ne^ileeted 
Homer,  transUted  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  philosophers  into  their  own 
lanffaage ;  and,  guided  by  their  precepts  and  discoveries,  applied  themselvea 
udm  great  ardour  to  Uie  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  dialecticSy 
and  metaphysicd.  In  the  three  former,  tiiey  made  considerable  and  useful  im- 
proYements,  which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  advance  those  sciences  to 
that  high  degree  of  perfection  which  they  have  attained.  In  the  two  latter, 
they  chose  Anstotle  for  their  gruide,  and  refining  on  the  subtle  and  distinguishing 
spirit  which  characterizes  his  philosophy,  they  rendered  it  in  a  great  degree 
frivolous  or  unintelligible.  The  schools  established  in  the  East  for  teaching 
and  cultivating  these  sciences  were  in  high  reputation.  They  communicated 
their  love  of  science  to  their  countiymen,  who  conquered  Africa  and  Spain ; 
and  the  schools  instituted  there  were  little  inferior  in  fame  to  those  in  the  East. 
Many  of  the  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  proficiency  in  sdenoe 
during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenUi  centuries,  were  educated  amon^  the  Arabians.  . 
Bruckerus  collects  many  instances  of  this,  Histor.  Philos.  v.  iii.  p.  681,  &c. 
Almost  all  the  men  eminent  for  science,  during  several  centuries,  if  they  did 
not  resort  in  person  to  the  schools  of  Africa  and  Spain,  were  instructed  in  the 
philosoj^y  of  the  Arabians.  The  first  knowledge  of  the  AristoteUan  philosophy 
in  the  middle  ages  was  acquired  by  translations  of  Aristotle's  works  out  of  the 
Arabic.  The  Arabian  commentators  were  deemed  the  most  skilfrd  and  authen- 
tic guides  in  the  study  of  his  system.  Conring.  Antiq.  Acad.  Diss.  iiL  p.  95, 
&o.  Supplem.  p.  ^1,  sc.  Murat  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  p.  932,  ^Ens.  From  them 
the  schoolmen  derived  the  genius  and  principles  of  their  philosophy,  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  true  science. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  or  universities  is  a  remarkable  era  in  literary 
history.    The  schools  in  cathedrals  and  monasteries  confined  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  teaching  of  grammar.    There  were  only  one  or  two  masters  employed 
in  that  office.    But  in  colleges,  professors  were  appointed  to  teach  all  tiie  difier- 
ent parts  of  science.    The  course  or  order  of  education  was  fixed.    The  time 
that  ought  to  be  allotted  to  th'e  study  of  each  science  was  ascertained.    A  regu- 
lar form  of  trying  the  proficiency  of  students  was  prescribed ;  and  academical 
titles  and  honours  were  conferred  on  such  as  acquitted  themselves  with  appro- 
bation.   A  good  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  is  given  by  Seb. 
Bacmeisterus  Antiquitates  Rostochienses,  sive  Historia  Urbis  et  Acaidemin 
Rostoch.  ap.  Monumenta  inedita  Rer.  €rerm.  per  £.  J.  de  Westphalen,  vol.  ill. 
p.  781.    Lips.  1743.     The  first  obscure  mention  of  these  academical  degrees  in 
^e  university  of  Paris  (firom  which  the  other  universities  in  Europe  have  bor- 
rowed most  of  their  customs  and  institutions)  occurs  A.  D.  1215.    Crevier.  Hist, 
de  rUniv.  de  Paris,  tom.  i.  p.  296,  &c.    They  were  completely  established,  A. 
D.  1231.    lb.  248.    It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  several  privileges  to 
which  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  were  entitled.     One  circumstance  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
Doctors  in  the  difibront  faculties  contended  with  knights  for  precedence,  and  the 
dispute  was  terminated  in  many  instances  by  advancing  the  former  to  the  dig- 
nity of  knighthood,  the  high  prerogatives  or  which  I  have  mentioned.    It  was 
even  asserted  that  a  doctor  had  a  right  to  that  title  without  creation.     Bartolus 
taught— doctorem  actualiter  regentem  in  jure  civili  per  decennium  effici  mili- 
tem  ipso  facto.    Honord  do  St.  Mario  Dissert,  p.  165.    This  was  called  Cheva- 
lerio  de  Lectures,  and  the  persons  advanced  to  that  dignity,  Milites  Cleriei. 
These  new   establishments  for   education,  together  with  iht  extraordinary 
honours  conferred  on  learned  men,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  scholars. 
In  the  year  1262,  there  were  ten  thousand  students  in  the  university  of  Bologna; 
and  it  appears  from  the  history  of  that  university,  that  law  was  the  only  science 
taught  in  it  at  that  time.    In  the  year  1340,  there  were  thirty  thousand  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.     Speed's  Cliron.  ap.  Anderson's  Chronol.     Deduction  of 
Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  172.     In  the  same  century,  ten  thousand  persons  voted  in 
a  question  agitated  in  the  university  of  Paris;  and  as  graduates  alone  were 
admitted  to  ^hat  privilege,  the  number  of  students  must  have  been  very  |[reat» 
Velly  Hist,  do  France,  tom.  xi.  p.  147.     There  were  indeed  few  universities  in 
Europe  at  that  time;  but  such  a  number  of  students  may  nevertheless  be  pro- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  ardour  with  which  man  applied  to  the 
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mif9£§mmf\9  m  ikom  agw;  it  diowt  Ukmwme  tint  tbcf  rimdj 

l^m  [29].  Paob  40. 

TIm  gM>t¥Mie<yrf  ■wbjgcti  wliidi  I  havoendecvoorad  to  UhHtnteyiadtht 
•gtaat  M  thk  Bpon  wliieh  I  aow  enter,  will  iystify  mj  adopting  the  wards  of 
M»  da  MoDleeqiiimi,  whea  he  bejpi  to  treat  of  eonuneree.  ^TheaBbjectwhidi 
foUowB  woulii  require  to  be  diecueaed  more  at  large ;  but  the  natare  of  thia 
veriL  doea  not  pecmit  it.  I  wiah  to  ghde  on  a  tranqul  atieam ;  b«t  I  aaa  horned 
aloi^  by  a  tonent." 

Manj  pffoofii  occur  in  hiatoiy  of  the  little  intereomae  betveaa  aatieoa  during 


the  niddla  agea.    Towarda  the  doae  of  the  tei^  oentorj.  Count  Boachard, 
toTooi  " 


T»>ii>iwiiiiy  to  foond  a  monaateiy  at  St.  Maur  dee  Foaaea  near  Paria,  appbed  to 
an  abbot  of  Clogny  in  Burgondy,  &moiia  ibr  hia  aanctitj,  eatrealing  him  to 
coadoct  the  monka  thither.  The  fangoage  in  which  he  iridreaaed  that  holy  man 
ia  aingalar :  he  teUa  him  that  he  ^d  ondertaken  the  lahoor  of  each  a  great 
joomey ;  that  he  waa  &tigued  with  the  length  of  it,  therefore  hoped  to  obtain 
hia  reqiuat,  and  that  hia  joomey  into  anch  a  diatant  ooantrr  abould  not  be  ia 
▼ain.  The^  anawer  of  the  abbot  la  atili  more  extraordinary :  he  refused  to  eooi- 
ply  with  hia  deaire,  aa  it  wonld  be  extremely  fiUiguing  to  go  along  with  him  into 
a  atrange  and  unknown  region.  Vita  Burt^ardi  Tenuabins  comitia  mp.  Boaqnet 
Ree.  dee  Hkt.  toL  x.  p.  351.  Even  ao  late  aa  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  oen- 
tary,  the  monka  of  Ferrierea  in  the  dioceaa  of  Sens  did  not  know  that  thefv 
waa  anch  a  city  aa  Toumay  in  Flandera ;  and  the  monka  of  St.  Martin  of 
Toumay,  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  aitnation  of  Ferrierea.  A  trana- 
aetion  in  whioh  they  were  both  concerned  made  it  neoeaaary  fbr  them  to  hare 
aoflae  intercourse.  The  mutual  interest  of  both  mooastenea  prompted  each 
to  find  out  the  aitnation  of  the  other.  After  a  lone  search,  which  ia  particularly 
deacribed,  the  diacoTcry  waa  naade  by  aocidcNat.  Henmannua  Abbas  de  Reatau- 
ratiooe  St.  Martini  Tomaoensis  ap.  Dacher.  Spied.  toL  xii.  p.  400.  The  igno- 
ranoe  of  the  middle  ages  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  geography  of 
raonote  countriea  waa  atUl  more  remarkable.  The  moat  andent  geographical 
chart  iHiich  now  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  that  science  in  Europe 
daring  the  middle  ages,  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Chromque  de  St. 
Denys.  There  the  tluee  parts  of  the  earth  then  Imown  are  so  represented,  that 
Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ^obe,  and  Alexandria  appean  to  be 
aa  near  to  it  as  Nasareth.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  xri.  p.  185. 
There  seem  to  have  been  no  inns  or  houses  of  entertainment  for  the  rBceptJoii* 
of  travellers  during  the  middle  ages.  Murat.  Antiq.  ItaL  ycL  m.  p.  581,  te. 
This  ia  a  proof  or  the  little  intercourse  which  took  place  between  difierent 
nationa.  Among  people  whoae  manners  are  simple,  and  who  are  aeldom  riaited 
by  atrangera,  hoapitalitr  \m  a  Tirtue  of  the  first  rank.  This  duty  of  hospitality 
was  so  neceaaary  in  that  state  of  society  which  took  place  during  the  middle 
agea,  that  it  was  not  eonudered  as  one  ot  those  virtues  which  men  may  prac- 
tise or  not,  according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds,  and  the  generenty  of  their 
hearts.  Hosfntality  was  enforced  by  statutes,  and  such  as  neglected  thb  duty 
ware  Kahle  to  punishment.  Quicunque  hospiti  venienti  lectum,  ant  focum 
negaverit,  trium  aolidorum  inlatione  mnlctetur.  Leg.  Bnrgund.  tit  xxxviiL 
aeet.  1.  Si  quia  homini  aliqoo  pergenti  in  itinera  mansionem  vetarent,  sexa- 
gittta  solidos  oomponat  in  publico.  Capital,  lib.  vi.  sect.  82.  This  increase  of 
the  penalty,  at  a  period  so  long  after  that  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Borgundiani 
were  published,  and  when  the  state  of  society  was  much  improved,  is  very 
remarioble.  Other  laws  of  the  same  purport  are  collected  by  Jo.  Fred.  Polac 
Systema  Jurisprud.  Germanics,  Lips.  1733,  p.  75.  The  laws  of  the  Slavi  were 
BMire  rigorous  than  any  that  he  mentions ;  they  ordained,  ^that  the  moveaUea 
of  aa  inhospitable  person  should  be  confiscated,  and  his  house  burnt  They 
ware  even  so  solidtous  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  that  th^  permitted 
the  landlord  to  steal  for  the  support  of  his  guest*'  Quod  nectu  furatns  fVieiis, 
ttaa  appone  hospitibus.  Rerum  Mecleburgicar.  lib.  viiL  a  Bflat.  Jo.  Beehr. 
Lips.  1751,  p.  50.  In  consequence  of  these  laws,  or  of  the  state  of  society 
whidi  made  it  proper  to  enact  them,  hospitality  abo>unded  while  the  intercooTM 
aoMmg  men  was  inconsiderable,  and  secured  the  stranger  a  kind  receptioa  nader 
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frnty  foof.  wImeo  he  choie  to  take  shelter.  This,  too,  proves  deaily,  that  the 
interooone  among  men  was  rare,  for  as  soon  as  this  became  frequent,  what  was 
a  pleasure  became  a  burden,  and  the  entertaming  of  travellers  was  converted 
into  a  branch  of  commerce. 

But  the  lawB  of  the  middle  ages  afford  a  proof  still  more  convincing  of  the 
•mall  intercourse  between  different  nations.  The  genius  of  the  feudal  system, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  jealousy  which  alwavs  accompanies  ignorance,  concurred 
in  discouraging  strangers  firom  settling  m  any  new  country.  If  a  person 
removed  from  one  province  in  a  kingdom  to  another,  he  was  bound  within  a 
year  and  day  to  acknowledge  himseu  the  vassal  of  the  baron  in  whose  estate 
he  settled ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  he  became  liable  to  a  penalty ;  and  if,  at 
his  death  he  ne^rlected  to  leave  a  certain  legacy  to  the  baron  within  whose  terri- 
toiy  he  had  resided,  all  his  goods  wer^  confiscated.  The  hardships  imposed  on 
foreigners  settling  in  a  country,  were  still  more  intolerable.  In  more  early 
times,  the  superior  lord  of  any  territory  in  which  a  foreigner  settled,  miffht 
seize  his  person,  and  reduce  him  to  servitude.  Veiy  striking  instances  of  una 
occur  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cruel  depredations  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  ninth  century,  obliged  many  inhabitante  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  France  to  fly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  instead  of  being 
received  with  that  humanity  to  which  their  wretched  condition  entitled  them, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  Both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous 
practice.  Potffiesser,  de  Statu  Servor.  Ub.  i.  c  L  f  16.  In  other  countries,  the 
laws  permitted  the  inhabitante  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  reduce  such  as 
were  shipwrecked  on  their  coast  to  servitude.  Ibid,  i  17.  This  barbarous  cus- 
tom prevailed  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  The  practice  of  seizing  the 
goods  of  persons  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  of  confiscating  them  as  the 
property  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  they  were  thrown,  seems  to  have  been 
universaL  De  Westphalen  Monum.  inedita  Rer.  Germ.  vol.  iv.  p.  907,  kc.  et 
Du  Canffe,  voc  Laganunu,  Beehr.  Rer.  Mecleb.  lib.  p.  512.  Amon^  the  ancient 
Welsh,  three  sorte  of  persons,  a  madman,  a  stranger,  and  a  leper,  might  be  killed 
with  impunity.  Leges  Hoel  Dda,  quoted  in  observat.  on  the  Stetutes  chiefly 
the  more  ancient,  p.  22.    M  de  Lauriere  produces  several  ancient  deeds,  which 

{»rove,  that  in  different  provinces  of  France,  strangers  became  the  slaves  of  the 
ord  OD  whose  lands  they  settled.  Glossaire  du  Droit  Fran9ois,  art.  Aubainty 
p.  92.  Beaumanoir  says,  ^^  that  there  are  several  places  in  France,  in  which,  if 
a  stranger  fixes  his  residence  for  a  year  and  day,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor."  Coust.  de  Beav.  ch.  45.  p.  254.  As  a  practice  so  contrary 
to  humanity  could  not  subsist  long,  the  superior  lords  found  it  necessary  to 
rest  satisfied,  instead  of  enslaving  aliens,  with  levying  certain  annual  taxes 
upon  Uiem,  or  imposing  upon  them  some  extraordinary  duties  or  services.  But 
when  any  stranger  died,  he  could  not  convey  his  effecte  by  will ;  and  all  his 
real  as  well  as  personal  estete,  fell  to  the  king,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  barony,  to 
the  exduaion  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  is  termed  in  France  Droit  D^Aubaine. 
Pref.  de  Laurier.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  15.  Brussel.  tom.  iL  p.  944.  Du  Can^e, 
voc  Alhami.  Pasquier  Recherches,  p.  367.  This  practice  of  confiscating  Uie 
effecte  of  strangers  upon  their  death  was  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned,  though 
Yerj  obscurely,  in  a  law  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  813.  Capitul.  Baluz.  p.  507« 
\  5.  Not  only  persons  who  were  bom  m  a  foreign  country  were  subject  to  the 
Drmt  D^Aubaine,  but  in  some  countries  such  as  removed  ftrom  one  diocess  to 
another,  or  firom  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  another.  Brussel.  vol.  ii.p.  947.  949, 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to  the  intercourse 
between  nations.  Something  similar  to  it,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe.  With  respect  to  Itely,  see  Murat.  Ant.  voL 
iL  p.  14.  As  nations  advanced  in  improvement,  this  practice  was  gradually 
abolished.  It  is  no  small  disgrace  to  the  French  jurisprudence,  that  this  barba- 
rous inhospiteble  custom  sho^d  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
civilized. 

The  confusion  and  outrage  which  shounded  under  a  feeble  form  of  govern- 
ment, incapable  of  framing  or  executing  salutary  laws,  rendered  the  communiif 
cation  between  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom  extremely  dangerous. 
It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  the  ninth  century,  that 
Vol.  n.— 70 
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the  highways  were  so  mnch  infbsted  by  banditti,  that  it  was  necenary  for  tn>- 
rdlers  to  form^emselves  into  companies  or  caravans,  that  they  mi^t  be  safe 
from  the  assaults  of  robbers.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  vol.  rh.  p.  515.  The 
numerous  regfulations  published  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  same  cenioiy,  dis- 
ooyered  the  frequency  of  these  disorders ;  and  such  acts  of  violence  were  be- 
come so  common,  that  by  many  they  were  hardly  considered  as  criminal.  Tor 
this  reason  the  inferior  judges,  called  centenarii,  were  required  to  take  an  oath, 
that  they  would  neither  commit  any  robbery  themselves  nor  protect  such  as 
were  guilty  of  that  crime.  Capitul.  edit.  Baluz.  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  68,  The  his- 
torians of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  gave  pathetic  descriptions  of  these  dis- 
orders. Some  f%maricable  passages  to  this  purpose  are  collected  by  Mat.  Jo. 
Beehr.  Rer.  Mecleb.  lib.  viii.  p.  603.  They  became  so  fi^uent  and  audacious, 
that  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unable  to  repress  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  called  in  (.o  aid  it.  Councils  were  held  with  great 
solemnity,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  brought  thither,  and,  in  presence  of 
their  sacred  reliques,  anathemas  were  denounced  against  robbers,  and  other 
violators  of  the  public  peace.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  tom.  z.  p.  360.  431. 
536.  One  of  these  forms  of  excommunication,  issued  A«  D.  988^  is  still  pre- 
served, and  is  so  singular,  and  composed  with  eloquence  of  sudi  a  peculiar 
kind,  tiiat  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  here.  After  the 
usual  introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  wmch  gave  occasion  to  the  ana- 
thema, it  runs  thus:  ^Obtenebrescant  oculi  vestri,  qui  concupiverunt ;  arescant 
manus,  que  rapuerunt,  debilitentur  omnia  membra,  quae  adjuverunt.  Semper 
laboretis,  nee  requiem  in veniatis,  fructuque  vestri  laboris  privemini.  Formidetis, 
et  paveatis,  a  facie  persequentis,  et  non  persequentis  hcwtis,  ut  tabescendo  defi- 
ciatis.  Sit  portio  vestra  cum  Juda  traditore  Domini,  in  terra  mortis  et  tene- 
brarum ;  donee  corda  vestra  ad  satisfactionem  plenam  convertantur. — No  ces- 
sant  a  vobb  ha  maledictiones,  sceleruoi  vestromm  persecutrices,  quamdiu 
permanebitis  in  peccato  pervasionis.    Amen,  Fiat,  Fiat."    Bouquet,  ib.  p.  517. 

Note  [30].  Pagb  42. 

With  respect  to  the  progress  of  commerce  which  I  have  described,  p.  39,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Italian  states  carried  on  some  commerce  with  the 
cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  imported 
into  their  own  country  the  rich  commodities  of  the^East.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital. 
vol.  iL  p.  882.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Venetians  had  opened  a  trade  with 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Ibid.  The  inhabitants  of  Amalphi  and  Pisa  had  like- 
wise extended  t^eir  trade  to  the  same  ports.  Murat.  ib.  p.  884,  885.  The 
efibcts  of  the  Crusades  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Italian 
states,  and  particularly  that  which  they  carried  on  with  the  East,  I  have  ex- 
plained, page  20.  They  not  only  imported  the  Indian  commodities  from  the 
East,  but  established  manufactures  of  curious  fabric  in  their  own  country. 
Several  of  these  are  enumerated  by  Muratori  in  his  Dissertations  concerning 
the  alris  and  the  weaving  of  the  middle  ages.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  349.  399. 
They  made  great  progress,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had 
long  been  peculiar  to  tlie  eastern  provinces  of  Asia.  Silk  stufis  were  of  such 
high  price  in  ancient  Rome,  that  only  a  few  persons  of  the  first  rank  were  able 
to  purchase  thera.  Under  Aurelian,  A.  D.  270,  a  pound  of  silk  was  equal  in 
value  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Absit  ut  auro  fila  pensentur.  Libra  enim  auri  tunc 
libra  serici  fuit.  Vopiscus  in  Aureliano.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  intro- 
duced the  art  of  rearing  silk  worms  into  Greece,  which  rendered  the  conmiodity 
somewhat  more  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  great  value  as  to  remain 
an  article  of  luxury  or  magnificence,  reserved  only  for  persons  of  the  first  order, 
or  for  public  solemnities.  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1130,  carried 
off  a  number  of  artificers  in  the  silk  trade  from  Athens,  and  settling  tliem  in 
Palermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  his  kingdom,  from  which  it  was 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Gianon.  Hist,  of  Naples,  b.  xi.  c.  7. 
This  seems  to  have  rendered  silk  so  common,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  thousand  citizens  of  Genoa  appeared  in  one  procession 
dad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a  production  of  the  East.  Some  plants 
of  the  sugar  cane  were  brought  from  Asia ;  and  the  first  attempt  to  cultivate 
them  in  Sicily  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.    From 
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tbenoe  they  were  transplanted  into  the  sontheni  provincee  of  Spain.  From 
Spain  they  were  carried  to  the  Canary  and  Madeira  isles,  and  at  length  mto 
the  New  World.  Ludovico  Guiocianuni,  in  enumerating  the  goods  imported 
into  Antwerp  aboat  the  year  1500,  mentions  the  sugar  which  they  received  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  as  a  considerable  article^  He  describes  that  sugar  as  the 
product  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands.  Descrit.  de  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  180, 181. 
The  sugar  cane  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  before  that  time,  bat  the 
cultiyabon  of  it  was  not  so  improved  or  extensive  as  to  furnish  an  article  of 
much  consequence  in  commerce.  In  the  middle  ages>  though  sugar  was  not 
raised  in  sucn  quantities,  or  employed  for  so  many  purposes,  as  to  become  one 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  arti- 
cle in  the  commerce  of  the  Italian  states. 

These  various  commodities  with  which  the  Italians  furnished  the  other  nations 
of*  Europe,  procured  them  a  favourable  reception  in  every  kingdom.  They 
were  established  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  most  extensive  im- 
munities. They^  not  only  obtained  every  indulgence  favourable  to  their  com- 
merce, but  personal  rights  and  privileges  were  granted  to  them,  which  the 
natives  of  the  kingdom  did  not  enioy.  Ordon.  tom.  iv.  p.  668.  By  a  roecial 
proviso,  they  were  exempted  from  the  Droit  D^Aubaine.  Ibid.  p.  670.  As  the 
Lombards  {a  name  frequently  given  to  all  Italian  merchants  in  many  parts  of 

,  Europe)  engrossed  the  trade  of  every  kingdom  in  which  they  settled,  they  be- 

came masters  of  its  cash.  Money  of  course  was  in  their  hands  not  ozily  a  sign 
of  the  value  of  other  commodities,  but  became  an  object  of  commerce  itself. 
They  dealt  largely  as  bankers.  In  an  ordonnance,  A.  D.  1295,  we  find  them 
s^led  mereatores  and  eamptoreM.  They  carried  on  this  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  their  commerce  with  somewhat  of  that  rapacious  spirit  which  is  natural  to 
monopolizers  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  competition  of  rival  traders.    An 

,  absurd  opinion,  which  prevailed  'm  the  middle  ages,  was,  however,  in  some 

measure  the  cause  of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  may  be  pleaded  in  apology 
for  them.  Trade  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  unless  the  persons  who 
lend  a  sum  of  money  are  allowed  a  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  it,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  risk  which  they  run  in  permitting  another  to  traffic  with 
their  stock.  This  premium  is  fixed  by  law  in  aU  commercial  countries,  and  is 
called  the  lesal  interest  of  money.  But  the  Fathers  of  the  chureh  had  prepos- 
terously applied  the  prohibitions  of  usury  in  Scripture  to  the  payment  of  legal 
interest,  and  condenmed  it  as  a  sin.  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  AristoUe,  whose 
sentiments  they  followed  implicitly,  and  without  examination,  adopted  the  same 
error,  and  enforced  it.  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.-  455.  Thus  the  Lombards  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  traffic  which 
was  every  where  deemed  criminal  and  odious.  They  were  liable  to  punishment 
if  detected.  They  were  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  that  moderate  premium, 
which  they  might  have  claimed  if  their  trade  had  been  open  and  authorized  by 
law.  They  exacted  a  sum  proportional  to  the  danger  and  infamy  of  a  dis- 
covery. Accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  twenty 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital. 
vol.  i.  p.  893.  About  the  beginning  of  that  century,  the  countess  of  Flandera 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  her  husband^s  ransom.  She  pro- 
cured the  sum  requisite,  either  from  Italian  merchants  or  from  Jews.  The 
lowest  interest  which  she  paid  to  them  was  above  twenty  per  cent,  and  some 
of  them  exacted  near  thirty.    Martene  and  Durand.  Thesaur.  Anecdotorum, 

'  vol.  i.  p.  886.    In  the  fourteenth  century,  A.  D.  1311,  Philip  IV,  fixed  the  in- 

^  terest  which  might  be  legally  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  twenty  per 

^  cent.    Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  484.     The  interest  of  money  in  Arragon  was  somewhat 

lower.     James  I.,  A.  D.  1242,  fixed  it  by  law  at  eighteen  per  cent.    Petr.  d« 

'  IVtarca.    Marca  sive  Limes  Hispan.  app.  1433.    As  late  as  the  year  1490,  it 

appears  that  the  interest  of  money  in.Placentia  was  at  the  rate  of  forty  per 
cent.  This  is  the  more  extraordijiary,  because  at  that  time  the  commerce  of 
the  Italian  states  was  become  considerable.  Memoire  Storiche  de  Placenza, 
torn.  viii.  p.  104.  Piac.  1760.  It  appears  from  Lud.  Guicciardini,  that  Charles 
y.  had  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  dominions  in  the  Low-Countries  at 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  about  the  year  1560,  it  was 

*  not  oncommon  tc  exact  more  than  that  sum.    He  complains  of  this  as  exorbi- 
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lutfind  points  oat  its  bad  effiMitt  both  on  agricultore  and  commeiet.  Deseritt. 
di  Paesl  Basn,  p.  172.  The  high  interest  of  mosey  is  alono  a  proof  that  the 
profits  <m  commerce  were  exorbitant ;  and  that  it  was  not  canied  on  to  great 
•xtenU — ^The  Lombards  were  likewise  established  in  England  in  the  thff^tjynth 
oantnryt  and  a  considerable  street  in  the  city  of  London  still  bears  their  name. 
They  enjoyed  great  prrvileges,  and  carried  on  an  eztensiTe  commerce,  partica- 
lady  as  bankers.  See  Anderson^s  Chronol.  Deduction,  toI.  i.  p.  137.  100.  804. 
fSlf  where  the  statutes  or  other  authorities  which  confirm  this  are  quoted. 
But  the  chief  mart  for  Italian  commodities  was  at  Bruges.  Navigation  was 
then  80  imperfect  that  to  sail  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  return  again, 
was  a  Toyage  too  great  to  be  performed  in  one  summer.  For  that  reason,  a 
magazine  or  storehouse  half-way  between  the  commercial  cities  in  the  North, 
and  those  in  Italy,  became  necessary.  Bruges  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most 
oonyenient  station.  That  choice  introduced  vast  wealth  into  the  Low*Countries ; 
Bruges  was  at  once  the  staple  for  English  wool ;  for  the  woollen  and  linen 
manufhctures  of  the  Netherlands ;  for  the  naval  stores  and  other  bulky  com- 
modities of  the  North ;  and  for  the  Indian  commodities,  as  w^  as  domestic 
TOoductions  imported  by  the  Italian  States.  The  extent  of  its  commerce  in 
Indian  goods  with  Venice  alone,  appears  from  one  fact.  In  the  year  1318, 
Art  Venetian  galeaases  laden  with  Indian  commodities  arrived  at  Bruges,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  These  galeasses  were  vessels  of 
very  considerable  burden.  L.  Ouic  Deseritt.  di  Paeai  Bassi,  p.  174.  Bruges 
was  the  greatest  emporium  in  all  Europe.  Many  proo&  of  this  occur  in  the 
historians  and  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  But,  instead 
ofmultiplying  quotations,  I  shall  refer  my  readers  to  Anderson,  vol.  L  p.  It, 
137, 213,  246,  Sl^  The  nature  of  this  work  prevents  me  fit>m  entering  into 
any  more  minute  detail,  but  there  are  some  detached  fikcts  which  give  a 
high  idea  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  Fleoush  and  Italian  commercial  states. 
The  duke  of  Brabant  ocmtracted  his  daught^  to  the  Black  Prince,  son  of 
Edward  HI.  of  England,  A.  D.  1339,  and  gave  her  a  portion  which  we  may 
reckon  to  be  of  equal  value  with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  preeent 
money.  Rymer^  Foedera,  vol.  v.  p.  1 13.  John  Galeaxio  Visoonti  Duke  of 
Milan  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Lionel  Duke 
of  Clarence,  Edward^s  third  son,  A.  D.  1367,  and  granted  her  a  portion  equal 
to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Rymer^  FtBdcra, 
▼oL  vL  p.  647.  These  exorbitant  sums,  so  far  exceeding  what  was  then  granted 
by  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  and  which  appear  extraordinary  even  in 
tM  present  age  when  the  wealth  of  Europe  is  so  much  incrsased,  most  have 
•risen  fi-om  the  riches  which  flowed  into  those  countries  fiom  their  extensive 
and  lucrative  commerce.  The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  on 
the  Baltic  sea  seems  to  have  been  the  herring  fishery ;  the  shoals  of  herrings 
fi^eqnenting  at  that  time  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  now  resort  to  the  British  coasts.  The  effects  of  this  fishery 
are  thus  described  by  an  Author  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Danes,  savs 
he,  who  were  formerly  dad  in  the  poor  garl^  of  sailors,  are  now  clothed  m 
scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  linen.  For  they  abound  with  wealth  flowing  fitun 
their  annual  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Schonen ;  so  that  all  nations  resort  to 
them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  commodities,  that  they  may  pur- 
chase hernngs,  which  the  divine  bounty  bestows  upon  them.  Amcrfdus  Lu- 
ber^nnsis  ap.  Coming,  de  Urbib.  German.  I  87. 

The  Hanseatic  league  is  the  most  powerful  commercial  confederacy  known 
in  history.  Its  origin  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  obiecti 
<if  its  umon,  are  described  by  Knipschildt  Tractatus  Historico-Politico  Juridicos 
de  Juribus  CivitaL  Imper.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  Anderson  has  mentioned  the  chief 
fi^ts  with  respect  to  their  commercial  progress,  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
which  they  obtained  in  different  countries,  Uieir  successful  wars  with  several 
monardis,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  xeal  with  which  they  contended  fi>r  those 
fiberties  and  rights  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  commerce  to  ad- 
vantage. The  vigorous  efforts  of  a  society  of  merchants  attentive  only  to 
oommercial  objects,  could  not  fail  of  diflbsing  new  and  more  liberal  ideas 
ooncttning  justice  and  order  in  every  country  of  Europe  where  they  settled. 

In  England,  the  progress  of  commerce  was  extremely  slow;  and  the  causes 
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of  Hum  are  olmoM.    Daring  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  England,  i^lit  into  many 
petty  kingdonw,  which  were  perpetually  at  variance  with  each  other ;  exposed 
to  the  fierce  ineoraions  of  the  Danes,  and 'other  northern  pirates,  and  smik  i^ 
barhurity  and  ignorance,  was  in  no  condition  to  cnltiTate  commerce,  or  to  pur- 
ane  any  system  of  nseftd  and  salutary  policy.    When  a  better  prospect  began 
to  open  by  the  nnion  of  the  kingdom  under  one  monarch,  the  Norman  conquest 
took  place.    This  occasioned  such  a  violent  shock,  as  well  as  such  a  sudden  and 
total  revolution  of  property,  that  the  nation  did  not  recover  firom  it  during  several 
reigns.    By  the  time  that  the  constitution  began  to  acquire  some  stability,  and  the 
English  had  so  incorporated  with  their  conquerors  as  to  become  one  people,  the 
nation  euffaffed  with  no  less  ardour  than  imprudence  in  support  of  the  preten- 
sions of  their  sovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  long  wasted  its  vigour 
and  genius  in  its  wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  kingdom.    When  by  its  ill  success, 
and  repeated  disappointments,  a  period  was  at  last  put  to  this  fatal  phrenzy, 
and  the  nation  begrinning  to  enjoy  some  repose,  had  leisure  to  breathe  and  to 
gather  new  strength,  the  destructive  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  broke  out,  and  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  worst  of  all  calamities. 
Thus,  besides  the  common  obstructions  of  commerce  occasioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  feudal  government,  and  the  state  of  manners  during  the  middle  ages, 
its  progress  in  England  was  retarded  by  peculiar  causes.    Such  a  succession 
of  events  adverse  to  the  commercial  spirit  was  sufficient  to  have  checked  ite 
growth,  although  eveiy  other  circumstance  had  favoured  it.    The  English  were 
accordingly  one  of  the  last  nations  in  Europe  who  availed  themselves  of  those 
commercial  advantages  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  country.    Be- 
tore  the  reign  of  Edward  UI.,  all  the  wool  of  England,  except  a  small  quantity 
wrought  into  coarse  cloths  for  home  consumption,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or 
Lombards,  and  manufactured  by  them.    Though  Edward,  A.  D.  1326,  benn 
to  allure  some  of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  England,  it  was  long  before 
the  English  were  capable  of  fabricating  doth  for  foreign  markets,  and  the 
export  of  unwrought  wool  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  article  of  their  com- 
merce.   Anderson  passim.     All  foreign  commodities  were  brought  into  England 
by  the  Lombards  or  Hanseatic  merchants.    The  English  ports  were  fi^quented 
by  ships  both  firom  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  they  tamely  allowed 
fordgners  to  reap  all  the  profits  arising  firom  the  supply  of  their  wants.    The 
first  commercial  treaty  of  England  on  record,  is  ihni  with  Haquin  king  (^ 
Norway,  A.  D.  1217.    Anders,  vol.  i.  p.  106.    But  the  English  did  not  venture 
to  trade  in  their  own  ships  to  the  Baltic  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.    Ibid.  151.    It  was  after  the  middle  of  the  ifleenSi,  before  they  sent 
any  ship  into  the  Mediterranean.    Ibid.  p.  177.    Nor  was  it  long  before  this 
period  that  their  vessels  began  to  visit  the  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal.    But 
thon^  I  have  pointed  out  the  slow  progress  of  the  English  commerce  v  as  a 
&ct  little  attended  to,  and  yet  meriting  consideration,  the  concourse  of  foreign- 
ers to  the  ports  of  En^and,  toffether  with  the  communication  among  all  the 
different  countries  in  Europe,  which  went  on  increasing  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  is  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  observations  and  reasonings 
in  the  text  concerning  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  state  of  manners  and 
of  society. 

Note  [31].  Paob  71. 

I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  justiza  was 
appointed.  Among  the  claims  of  ike  junta  or  union  formed  against  James  I., 
A.  D.  1264,  this  was  one ;  that  the  king  should  not  nominate  any  person  to  be 
justiza,  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  ricos-hombres  or  nobles. 
Zurita  Anales  de  Arragon,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  But  the  king  in  his  answer  to  their 
remonstrance  asserts,  ^  that  it  was  established  by  immemorial  practice,  and 
was  confbnnable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his 
royal  prerogative,  should  name  the  justiza."  Zurita,  ibid.  181.  Blanca,  656. 
From  another  passage  in  Zurita,  it  appears,  that  while  the  Arrag<mese  mijoyed 
the  privilege  of  the  timoti,  L  e.  the  power  of  confederating  against  their  sovereign 
as  often  as  they  conceived  that  ne  had  violated  any  of  their  rights  and  im- 
munities, the  justiza  was  not  only  nominated  by  the  king,  but  held  his  ofiice 
during  the  king's  pleasure.    Nor  was  Uus  practice  attended  with  any  bad  effects. 
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M  the  privilege  of  the  uiion  was  a  sufficient  and  effectual  chedc  to  any 
of  the  royal  prerogatiyo.  But  when  the  privilege  of  the  union  was  aboliabed 
as  dangerous  to  the  order  and  peace  of  society,  it  was  agreed  that  the  jostiza 
should  continue  in  office  during  life.  Several  kings,  however,  attempted  to  i«. 
move  justizas  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  sometimes  succeeded  in 
the  attempt.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  encroachment,  which  would  hav« 
destroyed  the  intention  of  the  institution,  and  have  rendered  the  justiza  the 
dependant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the  guardian  of  the  people,  a  law 
was  enacted  in  the  Cortes,  A.  D.  1442,  ordaining  that  the  justiza  shooid  con- 
tinue in  office  during  life,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  it  unless  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Cortes.  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Arrag.  lib.  i.  p. 
22.  Bj  former  laws  the  person  of  the  justiza  had  been  declared  sacred,  and 
he  was  responsible  only  to  the  Cortes.  Ibid.  p.  15.  b.  Zurita  and  Blanca,  who 
both  published  their  histories  while  the  justiza  of  Arra^on  retained  the  lull 
exercise  of  his  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  have  neglected  to  explain  several 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  office  of  that  respectable  magistrate,  because 
they  addressed  their  works  to  their  countrymen,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  every  particular  concerning  the  functions  of  a  judge,  to  whom  they  looked 
up  as  to  the  guardian  of  their  liberties.  It  is  vain  to  consult  the  later  histo- 
rians of  Spain,  about  any  point  with  respect  to  which  the  excellent  historians 
whom  I  have  named  are  silent.  The  ancient  constitution  of  their  country  was 
overturned,  and  despotism  established  on  the  ruin  of  its  liberties,  when  the 
writers  of  this  and  the  preceding  century  composed  their  histories,  and  on  that 
account  they  had  little  cariosity  to  know  the  nature  of  those  institutions  to 
which  their  ancestors  owed  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  or  they  were  afitu'd  to 
describe  them  with  much  accuracy.  The  spirit  with  which  Mariana,  his  con- 
tinuator  Miniana,  and  Ferreras,  write  their  histories,  is  very  difierent  £-om  that 
of  the  two  historians  of  Arragon,  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  account  of  the 
constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

Two  circumstances  concerning  the  justiza,  besides  those  which  1  have  men- 
tioned inihe  text,  are  worthy  of  observation :  1.  None  of  the  ricos-hombreSf 
or  noblemen  of  the  first  order,  could  be  appointed  justiza.  He  was  taken  out 
of  the  second  class  of  cavalleros,  who  seem  to  have  been  nearly  of  the  same 
condition  or  rank  with  gentlemen  or  commoners  in  Great  Britain.  Fueros  et 
Observanc.  del  Reyno,  I:c.  lib.  i.  p.  21.  b.  The  reason  was,  By  the  laws  of 
Arragon,  the  ricos-hombres  were  not  subject  to  capital  punishment ;  bat  as  it 
was  necessary  for  the  security  of  liberty,  that  the  justiza  should  be  accountable 
for  the  manner  In  which  he  executed  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  it  was  a 

S^wcrful  restraint  upon  him  to  know  that  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  capitally, 
tanca,  p.  657.  756.  Zurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  229.  Fueros  et  Observanc  lib.  ix.  p. 
182.  b.  183.  It  appears  too,  from  many  passages  in  Zurita,  that  the  justiza 
was  appointed  to  check  the  domineering  and  oppressive  spirit  of  the  nobles,  as 
well  as  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and  therefore  he  was  chosen 
from  an  order  of  citizens  equallv  interested  in  opposing  both.  - 

2.  A  magistrate  possessed  of  such  extensive  powers  as  the  justiza,  might 
have  exercised  them  in  a  manner  pernicious  to  the  state,  if  he  himself  had  been 
subject  to  no  controL  A  constitutional  remedy  was  on  that  account  provided 
against  this  danger.  Seventeen  persons  were  chosen  by  lot  in  each  meeting  of 
the 'Cortes.  These  formed  &  tribunal  called  the  court  of  inquisition  into  the 
office  of  justiza.  This  court  met  at  throe  stated  terms  in  each  year.  Every 
person  had  Uberty  of  complaining  to  it  of  any  iniquity  or  neglect  of  duty  in 
the  justiza,  or  in  Uie  inferior  judges,  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  justiza  and 
his  deputies  were  called  to  answer  for  theiV  conduct.  The  members  of  the 
court  passed  sentence  by  ballot.  They  might  punish  by  degradation,  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  or  even  with  death.  The  law  which  erected  this  court,  and 
regulated  the  form  of  its  procedure,  was  enacted,  A.  D.  1461.  Zurita  Anales, 
iv.  102.  Blanca  Comment.  Rer.  Arragon,  770.  Previous  to  this  period,  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  conduct  of  Uie  justiza,  though  not  with  the  same  formality. 
He  was,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  odice,  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Cortes.  The  constant  dread  of  such  an  impartial  and  severe  inquiry  into  his 
behaviour,  was  a  powerful  motive  to  the  vigilant  and  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty.    A  remarkable  instance  of  the  authority  of  tiie  justiza  when  opposed  to 
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tiiat  of  the  king  occors  in  the  year  1386.  By  the  constitution  of  Arragon,  the 
eldest  son  or  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  possessed  considerable  power  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom.  Fueros  et  Observan.  del  Reyno  de  Arrag.  lib.  i.  p. 
16.  Peter  IV.,  instigated  by  a  second  wife,  attempted  to  deprive  his  son  of  this, 
and  enjoined  his  subjects  to  yield  him  no  obedience.  The  prince  immediately 
applied  to  the  justiza ;  ^  the  safeguard  and  defence,"  says  Zurita,  '^  against  tJl 
violence  and  oppression."  The  justiza  granted  him  the  Jirmo  de  derechoy  the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  upon  his  giving  surety  to  appear  in  judgment,  he 
could  not  be  deprived  of  any  immunity  or  privilege  which  he  possessed,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  legal  trial  before  the  justiza  and  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by 
him.  This  was  published  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  in  contradiction  to  this  which  had  been  issued  by  the  king,  the 
prince  continued  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  rights,  and  his  authority  was  uni- 
versally recognised.    Zurita  Anales  de  Arragon,  tom.  iL  385. 

Note  [32].  Page  72. 

I  HAVB  been  induced,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  many  respectable 
authors,  to  mention  this  as  the  constitutional  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  the  Arragonese  took  to  their  sovereigns.  I  must  acknowledge,  however, 
that  I  have  not  found  this  singular  oath  in  any  Spanish  author  ^om  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  Zurita,  not 
Blanca,nor  Argensola,  nor  Say  as,  who  were  all  historiographers  appointed  by  the 
Cortes  of  Arragon  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  kingdom.  All  these  writers 
possess  a  merit  which  is  very  rare  among  historians.  They  are  extremely  accu- 
rate in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Uieir  country.  Their 
silence  with  respect  to  this,  creates  some  suspicion  concerning  the  genuineness 
of  the  oath.  But  as  it  is  mentioned  by  so  many  authors  who  produce  the 
ancient  Spanish  words,  in  which  it  is  expressed,  it  b  probable  that  they  have 
taken  it  from  some  writer  of  credit,  whose  works  have  not  fallen  into  ray  hands. 
The  spirit  of  the  oath  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Arragonese 
constitution.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  learned  M.  Totze, 
professor  of  history  at  Batzow  in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  has  been  so  good 
as  to  point  out  to  me  a  Spanish  author  of  great  authority,  who  has  published 
Uie  words  of  this  oath.  It  is  Antonio  Perez,  a  native  of  Arragon,  secretary  to 
Philip  n.  The  words  of  the  oath  are,  '^  Nos,  que  valemus  tanto  como  vos,  os 
hazemos  nuestro  Rey  y  Segnor,  con  tal  que  nos  guardeys  nuestros  fueros,  y 
lib«rtade8,  y  si  No,  No."  Las  Obras  y  Relaciones  de  Ant.  Perez.  8vo.  par  Juan 
de  la  Planche  1631,  p.  143. 

The  privilege  of  union,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  which  could  take 
place  in  a  regular  government,  and  the  oath  that  I  have  quoted  expresses  nothing 
more  than  this  constitutional  privilege  entitled  the  Arragonese  to  perform.  If 
the  king  or  his  ministers  violated  any  of  the  laws  or  immunities  of  the  Arra- 
gonese, and  did  not  grant  immediate  redress  in  consequence  of  their  represen- 
tations and  remonstr&nces,  the  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  or  Rieos-hombrtt  de 
natura^  et  de  mestiadc^  the  equestrian  order,  or  the  nobility  of  the  second  class, 
called  Hidalgos  et  Iirfanciones^  together  with  the  magistrates  of  cities,  might, 
either  in  the  Cortes,  or  in  a  voluntary  assembly,  join  in  union,  and  bin(&ng 
themselves  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  exchange  of  hostages  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other,  they  might  require  the  king,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  this 
body  corporate,  to  grant  them  redress.  If  the  king  refused  to  comply  with 
their  request,  or  took  arms  in  order  to  oppose  them,  they  might,  in  virtue  of 
the  privilege  of  union,  instantly  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  king,  refuse 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  proceed  to  elect  another  monarch ; 
nor  did  they  mcur  any  guilt,  or  becooie  liable  to  any  prosecution  on  that  ac- 
count, Blanca.  Com.  Ker,  Arrag.  661.  669.  This  union  did  not  resemble  the 
confederacies  in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  It  was  a  constitutional  association, 
in  which  legal  privileges  were  vested,  which  issued  its  mandates  under  a  common 
seal,  and  proceeded  in  all  its  operations  by  regular  an4  ascertained  forms. 
Thul  dangerous  right  was  not  only  claimed  but  exercised.  In  the  year  1287, 
the  Arragonese  formed  a  union  in  opposition  to  Alfonso  III.,  and  obliged  that 
king  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  ratify  a  privilege  so  fatal 
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to  the  power  of  the  orewn.  Zarita.  Anales,  torn.  L  p.  3S2.  la  the  yetr  2547, 
a  union  was  formed  againet  Peter  IV.  with  equal  soocess,  and  a  new  ratifica- 
tion of  the  privilege  was  extorted.  Zurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  2QS.  Bat  soon  after, 
the  king  havinff  do&ated  the  leaden  of  the  umoa  in  battle,  the  pxirikge  of 
union  wee  finallj  Abrogated  in  the  Cortee,  and  all  the  laws  or  recordi  which 
oontained  any  confirmation  of  it  were  cancelled  or  deatrojed.  Hie  Idng,  in 
presence  of  the  Cortes,  called  for  the  act  whereby  he  had  ratified  the  muon, 
and  hayinff  wounded  his  hand  with  his  poniard,  he  held  it  abore  the  record, 
^  that  priTilege,"  says  he,  ^  which  has  been  mf  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  and  so  in- 
iorious  to  nmJty,  slioiild  be  effkced  with  the  blood  of  a  king."  Zorita,  torn, 
li.  p.  229.  The  law  abolishiAg  the  union  is  publl^ied.  Fueros  et  Obserranc 
]jh.  ix.  p.  178.  From  that  period  the  iustixa  became  the  constitutional  guardian 
of  public  liberty,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction  occasioned  none  of  those  yio- 
lent  convulsions  which  the  tumultuary  privilege  of  the  union  was  apt  to  nro- 
duoe.  The  constitution  of  Arragon,  however,  still  remained  extremely  nee. 
One  source  of  this  liberty  arose  from  the  early  admission  of  the  representatives 
of  the  etties  into  the  Cortes.  It  seems  probable  from  Zurita,  tlmt  buifeases 
were  oonstituent  members  of  the  Cortes  from  its  first  institution.  He  mentions 
a  meeting  of  Cortes,  A.  D.  1133,  in  which  the  proeuradoret  de  lot  dudadeM  ^ 
wiUoi  were  present.  Tom.  i.  p.  51.  This  is  the  constitutionid  lanruage  in 
which  their  presence  is  declared  in  the  Cortes,  after  the  journals  of  that  court 
were  regularly  kept.  It  is  probable,  that  a  hist<Mian  so  accurate  a&  Zurita 
woiUd  not  have  used  these  words,  if  he  had  not  taken  them  from  some  authen- 
tic record.  It  was  more  than  a  oentuiy  after  this  period  befofs  the  representa- 
tives of  cities  formed  a  oonstitoent  part  in  the  supreme  assemhfies  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  fi«e  spirit  of  the  Arragonese  government  ia  conspicu- 
ous in  many  particulars.  The  Cortes  not  only  <^posed  the  attempts  of  their 
kings  to  increase  their  revenue,  or  to  extend  their  prero^tive,  bat  they  claimed 
rights  and  exercised  powers  which  will  appear  extraordmary  even  in  a  country 
aoeustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In  the  year  12B6,  the  Cortes  claimed 
the  privilege  of  naming  the  members  of  the  king's  council  and  the  officers  of 
his  household,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  it  for  some  time.  Zurita,  torn. 
L  p.  903.  307.  It  was  the  prrrile^  of  the  Cortes  to  name  the  offioars  who 
commanded  the  troops  raised  by  Uieir  authority.  This  seems  to  be  evident 
from  a  passage  in  Zurita.  When  the  Cortes,  in  the  year  1503,  raised  a  body  of 
troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  it  passed  an  act  empowering  tlie  king  to  name 
the  officers  who  should  command  them,  Zurita,  torn.  v.  p.  x!4 ;  whioi  plainly 
implies  that,  without  this  warrant,  it  did  not  belong  to  him  in  virtue  of  fan 
prerogative.  In  the  Fueros  et  Obeervaneias  del  Re3riio  de  Airagoo,  two  general 
declarations  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tfao- Arragonese  are  pubUdi^ ;  the 
one,  in  the  reign  of  Pedro  L,  A.  D.  1283;  the  other,  in  that  of  James  IL,  A. 
D.  1325.  They  are  of  such  a  length,  that  I  cannot  insert  them ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent ft^m  these,  that  not  only  the  prtvUeges  of  the  nobility,  but  the  rights  of 
the  people,  personal  as  well  as  political,  were,  at  that  period,  more  extensive 
and  better  understood  than  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  *Lib.  i.  p.  7.  9.  The 
oath  by  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  observe  those  rights  and  libertiee  of 
the  people,  was  very  solemn.  Ibid.  p.  14.  b.  &  p.  15.  The  Cortes  of  Arragon 
discovered  not  only  the  iealousy  and  vigilance  which  are  peculiar  to  fi^>e  states, 
in  guarding  the  essential  parts  of  the  constitution,  bat  they  were  scrupulously 
attentive  to  observe  the  most  minute  forms  and  ceremonies  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  According  to  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  Arragon,  no 
foreigner  had  liberty  to  enter  the  hall  in  which  the  Cortes  assembled.  Ferdi- 
nand, in  the  year  1481,  appointed  his  queen,  Isabella,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
while  he  was  absent  during  the  coarse  of  the  campaign.  The  law  required 
that  a  regent  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  presence  of  the  Cortes ;  but 
as  IsabeUa  was  a  foreigner,  before  riie  could  be  admitted,  the  Cortes  thought 
it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  sergeant-porter  to  open  the  door  of 
the  hall,  and  to  allow  her  to  enter ;  ^  so  attentive  were  they  (says  Zurita)  to 
observe  their  laws  and  forms,  even  such  as  may  seem  most  minute.''  Tom. 
iv.  p.  313. 

The  Arragonese  were  no  less  solicitous  to  secure  the  pononal  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, than  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  ^irit  of 
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iMr  ftatntti  with  tespeot  to  both  was  equally  liberal.  Two  fkcti  Telatiye  to  this 
matter  merit  obeeryatioiu  By  an  express  statute  in  the  year  1336,  it  wa« 
declared  to  be  unlawful  to  put  any  native  Arragonese  to  the  torture.  If  he 
could  not  be  conTicted  by  the  testimony  of  withesies,  he  was  instantly  absolved. 
Zurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  66.  Zurita  records  the  regulation  with  the  satisfaction 
natural  to  an  historian,  when  he  contemplates  ^  humanity  of  his  countrymen. 
He  comparea  the  laws  of  Arragon  to  those  of  Kome,  as  both  exempted  citizens 
and  freemen  ^m  sncn  ignommious  and  cruel  treatment,  and  had  recourse  to 
it  only  in  the  trial  of  slaves.  Zurita  had  reason  to  bestow  such  an  encomium 
on  the  laws  of  his  country.  IWrture  was  at  that  time  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
every  other  nation  in  Europe.  Even  in  England,  from  which  the  mild  spirit 
of  legislation  has  long  banished  it,  torture  was  not,  at  that  time,  unknown. 
Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  ancient,  &c.  p.  66. 

The  other  fact  shows,  that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  the  legislature, 
prevailed  among  the  people.  In  the  year  1485,  the  religious  zeal  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  prompted  them  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Arragon.  Though 
the  Arragonese  were  no  less  superstitiously  attached  than  the  other  Spaniards 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  no  less  desirous  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  error 
and  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  and  Moors  had  scattered,  yet  they  took  arms 
against  the  inquisitors,  murdered  the  chief  inquisitor,  and  long  opposed  the 
establishment  of  that  tribunal.  The  reason  which  they  gave  for  their  conduct 
was,  That  the  mode  of  trial  in  the  inquisition  was  inconsistent  with  liberty. 
The  criminal  was  not  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  he  was  not  acquainted 
vrith  what  they  deposed  against  him,  he  was  subjected  to  torture,  and  the  goods 
at  persons  condemned  were  confiscated.    Zurita  Anales,  tom.  iv.  p.  341. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  principality  of  Cata- 
lonia, which  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Arragon,  was  likewise  extremely 
favourable  to  liberty.  The  Valencians  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  union  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  Arragonese.  But  they  had  no  magistrate  resembling  the 
Justiza.  The  Catalonians  were  no  less  jealous  of  their  liberties  than  the  two 
other  nations,  and  no  less  bold  in  asserting  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for 
Ulustrating  the  following  history  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  concerning  the 
pomliftriticn  in  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms. 

NoTi  [33].  Paob  72. 

I  HAVB  searched  in  vain  among  the  historians  of  Castile  for  such  information 
as  might  enable  me  to  trace  the  progress  of  laws  and  government  in  Castile,  or 
%o  explain  the  nature  of  the  constitution  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy 
wherewith  I  have  described  the  political  state  of  Arragon.  It  is  manifest  not 
only  ftom  the  historians  of  Ca^e,  but  from  its  ancient  laws,  particularly  tho 
Fnero  Juzgo,  that  its  monarchs  were  originally  elective.  Ley,  2,  5.  8.  Thoy 
were  chosen  by  the  bishops,  the  nobility,  and  tiie  people,  ibid.  It  appears  from 
the  same  venerable  code  of  laws,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Castilian  monarchs 
was  extremely  limited. .  Villaldiego,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fuero  Juzgo* 
pvodvcee  many  facts  and  authorities  in  confirmation  of  both  these  particulars. 
Dr.  G^ddes,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Spanish  literature,  ccmplains  that 
be  coidd  find  no  author  who  gave  a  distinct  account  of  the  Cortes  or  supreme 
assembly  of  the  nation,  or  who  described  the  manner  in  which  it  was  held,  or 
mention  the  precise  number  of  members  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  it.  He  pro- 
duces, however,  from  Gil  Gonzales  d'Avila,  who  published  a  history  of  Henry 
n.,  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  town  of  Abula,  requiring  it  to  choose  represen- 
tatires  to  appear  in  ihe  Cortos  which  he  called  to  meet,  A.  D.  1390.  From  this 
we  learn,  that  prelates,  dukes,  marquisses,  the  roasters  of  the  three  military 
orders,  oondes  and  ricos-hombres  were  required  to  attend.  These  composed  the 
bodies  of  ecdeeiastios  and  nobles,  which  formed  two  members  of  the  legisltf^ 
tore.  The  citiee  which  sent  members  to  that  meeting  of  the  Cortes  were  mrty- 
eight.  The  number  of  representatives  (for-  the  cities  had  right  to  choose 
niore  or  fewer  according  to  their  respective  dignity)  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Gkddes' Afisoellanoous  Tracts,  vol.  L  331.  Zurita  having  occa- 
gkm  to  mention  the  Cortes  which  Ferdinand  held  at  Tore,  A.  D.  1505,  in  order 
to  secure  fi>r  himself  the  government  of  Castile  afler  the  death  of  Isabella, 
records,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  the  names  of  the  members  present,  and  of 
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the  dtiM  which  they  repreeented.  From  that  list  it  appears,  that  obIj  eightaeo 
cities  had  deputies  in  this  assembly.  Anales  de  Arragon,  torn.  tL  p.  3.  What 
was  the  occasion  of  this  great  difference  in  the  number  of  cities  repreeeated  in 
these  two  meetings  of  the  Cortes,  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

Nofi  [34],  Page  73. 

A  cacAT  part  of  the  territory  in  Spain  was  engrossed  bj  the  nobility.  L. 
Marineus  Siculus,  who  composed  his  treatise  De  Rebus  Hispanie  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  together  with 
the  yearly  rent  of  their  estates.  According  to  his  account,  which  he  afBrms 
was  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit,  the  sum  total  of  the 
^nnmi.1  revenue  of  their  lands  amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  thousand  ducats.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  great  difierence  in  the 
value  of  money  in  the  fifteenth  century  firom  that  which  it  now  bears,  and  con« 
aider  that  the  catalogue  of  Marinsus  includes  only  the  T\tuiado$^  or  nobility 
whose  families  were  distinguished  by  some  honorary  title,  their  wealth  must 
appear  very  great.  L.  Marinieus  ap  Schotti  Scriptores  Hispan.  vol.  L  p.  333. 
The  commons  of  Castile,  in  their  qoatests  with  the  crown,  which  I  shall  here- 
after relate,  complain  of  the  .extensive  property  of  the  nobility  as  extremely 
pernicious  to  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  their  manifestoes  they  assert,  that  from 
Valladolid  to  St.  Jago  in  Gallicia,  which  was  a  hundred  leagues,  the  crown 
did  not  possess  more  than  three  villages.  AU  the  rest  belonged  to  the  nobility, 
and  could  be  subjected  to  no  public  burden.  Sandov.  Vida  del  Emperor  CarL 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  422.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  authors  quoted  by  Bova- 
diUa,  that  these  extensive  possessions  were  bestowed  upon  the  ricot-hambra, 
kidalgas<t  and  eaoaUarot^  by  the  kings  of  Castile,  in  reward  for  the  assistance 
which  they  had  received  from  them  in  expelling  the  Moors.  They  likewise 
obtained  by  the  same  means  a  considerable  influence  in  the  cities,  manj  of  which 
anciently  depended  upon  the  nobility.  Politioa  para  Corregidores.  Amb.  1750. 
fol.  vol.i.440.442. 

Note  [35].  Page  74. 

I  HAVE  been  al^e  to  discover  nothing  certain,  as  I  observed  in  Note  IB,  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  communities  or  free  cities  in  Spain.  It  is  probable  that 
as  soon  as  the  considerable  towns  were  recovered  from  the  Moors,  the  inhabit- 
ants who  fixed  their  residence  in  them,  being  persoAs  of  distinction  and  creditt 
had  all  the  privileges  of  municipal  government  and  jurisdiction  conferred  upon 
them.  Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
Spanish  cities.  Hieronymus  Pai^us  wrote  a  description  o£  Barcelona  in  the 
year  1491,  and  compares  the  dimensions  of  the  town  to  that  of  Naplsa,  and  the 
elegance  of  its  buildings,  the  variety  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  its 
commerce,  to  Florence.  Hieron.  Paulus  ap.  Schottum  Script.  Hist.  ii.  844. 
Marinnus  describes  Toledo  as  a  large  and  populous  city.  A  great  number  of 
its  inhabitants  were  persons  of  quality  and  of  illustrious  rank.  Its  commerce 
was  great.  It  carried  on  with  great  activity  and  success,  the  manufactures  of 
silk  and  wool ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  employed  in  these  two  branches 
of  trade,  amounted  nearly  to  ten  thousand.  Marin,  ubi  supr.  p.  308.  ^^  I  know 
no  city,"  says  he,  ^'that  I  would  prefer  to  Valladolid  for  elegance  and  splendour." 
Ibid.  p.  312.  We  nu^  form  some  estimate  of  its  populousness  frt>m  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  The  citizens  having  taken  arms  in  the  year  1516,  in  order 
to  oppose  a  measure  concerted  by  cardmal  Ximones,  they  mustered  in  the  city, 
and  in  the  territory  which  belonged  to  it,  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  Sandov. 
Vida  del  Emper.  Carl.  V.  torn.  i.  p.  81.  The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
towns  of  Spain,  were  not  intended  merely  for  home  consumption,  they  were 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  their  commerce  was  a  coosiderable  source  of 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  maritime  laws  of  Barcelona  are  the  foanda- 
tion  of  mercantile  jurisprudence  in  modem  times,  as  the  Leges  Rhodis  woe 
among  the  ancients.  All  the  commercial  states  in  Italy  adopted  these  laws,  and 
regulated  their  trade  according  to  them.  Sandi  Storia  CivUe  Veneziani,  vol.  ii. 
865.  It  appears  from  several  ordonnanccs  of  the  kings  of  France,  that  iSbm 
merchants  of  Arragon  and  Castile  were  received  on  Uio  samo  footing,  fnd 
admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  those  of  Italy.    Ordonnanccs  des  Roys, 
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fte.  (on.  li.  p.  135.  m.  166.  504;  636.  Cities  io  luch  a,  flourlihbiE  state 
bwiuna  •  raapectabte  part  of  the  KicietytUid  wore  enlltlcd  to  a  considenbb  Bhare 
in  the  legul&tore.  The  magiatratea  of  Barceionn  aspired  to  Uia  higbeet  honour 
ft  Spuii^  subject  can  enjoy,  Ihftt  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  their 
■overeign,  and  of  being  treated  as  grandees  of  the  kiagdom.  Origin  de  la 
dignidod  de  Grande  de  Cutilla  por  Don  Alonso  Carilio.  Madr.  1657.  p.  18. 
NoTB  [36],  P»oK  76. 
Tbb  militaty  Older  of  St.  Jsgo,  the  most  honoiirKble  and  opulent  of  the  three 
Spanish  orders,  was  instituted  about  the  year  1170.  The  bull  of  coufinnation 
byAloiander  III. 'is  dated  A.  D.  11T6.  At  that  timo  a  considerable  put  of 
Spain  still  remained  under  sabjeclion  to  the  Moors,  and  the  whole  countrj  was 
much  oipoeed  to  depredations  not  only  of  the  enemy,  but  of  banditti.  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  an  inslituljon,  the  object  of  which  was  to  oppoee  the  enemiBS 
of  the  ChriBttan  faith,  and  to  restrain  and  punisli  those  who  disturbed  the  pub- 
lic peace,  should  be  extremely  popular,  and  meet  with  generat  encouragement. 
The  wealth  and  power  of  the  order  became  so  groat,  that  according  to  one 
historian,  the  grand  muter  of  St.  Jago  was  the  person  in  Spain  of  greatest 
power  and  dignity  next  to  tbe  king.  X.I.  Anton.  NebrisBenBiB,  ap.  Schott. 
Script.  Hist.  i.  81!.  Another  historian  observes,  that  the  order  puSEeseed  everj 
thing  in  Cytile  that  a  king  would  most  desire  to  obtain.  Zurita  Anales,  v.  3S. 
The  knights  took  the  tows  of  obediance,  of  poverty,  and  of  conjugal  chaatitj. 
By  the  former  they  were  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  commands  of  their 
grand  master.  The  order  coold  brwg  into  the  Gold  a  thousand  men  at  anns. 
JEl.  Ant.  Nebres.  p.  813.  If,  as  wo  have  reasoo  to  believe,  these  men  at  arms 
were  accompanied  with  horses,  as  was  usual  in  that  age,  this  was  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalij.  There  belonged  to  this  order,  eighty-four  commanderies,  and 
two  hundred  priories  and  other  beneGcei.  Dissertations  sur  la  Chevalerie  par 
Hon.  de  St.  Marie,  p.  S6S.  It  is  obvious  how  formidable  to  bis  sovereiEn  the 
command  of  these  troops,  the  administration  of  such  revenues,  and  the  disposal 
of  so  Dianv  offices,  must  have  rendered  a  subject.  The  other  two  orders, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Ja^o  in  power  and  wealth,  were  nevertheless  very 
considerable  fraternities.  When  the  conquest  of  Grenada  deprived  the  knights 
of  St.  Jago  of  those  enemies  against  whom  their  zeal  was  originally  directed, 
Bupersbtion  found  out  a  new  object,  in  defence  of  which  they  engaged  to  employ 
their  courage.  To  their  nsual  oath,  they  added  the  fallowing  clause  :  "  We  do 
swear  to  belieTS,  to  maintain,  and  to  contend  in  pubUc  and  in  private,  that  the 
Virgin  Mary,  tha  mother  of  Ood,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  without  tbe  stain 
of  original  sin." — This  addition  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Honore  de  St.  Marie  D'  '  Nor  is  such  a  singu- 

lar engagement  peculiar  to  the  or  mbers  of  tbe  second 

military  order  in  Spain,  that  of  us  to  employ  their 

prowess  in  defence  of  the  bonoui  have  likewise  pro- 

&ned  themselves  ber  true  knighti  in  terms  more  theo- 

logically accurate  than  thut  of  I  i  amusement  to  an 

English  reader.    '^  I  vow  to  God,  id  to  yon  who  here 

represent  his  person,  that  now,  and  for  ever,  1  will  maintain  and  contend,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  our  Lady^,  was  conceived  without  original 
■in,  and  never  incurred  the  pollution  of  it;  but  that  in  the  moment  of  her 
happy  conception,  and  of  Che  union  of  ber  soul  with  her  body,  the  Divine 
Oraca  prevented  and  preserved  her  from  ori^nal  guilt,  by  the  merits  of  the 
pasnoD  and  death  of  Christ  our  Redeemer,  her  future  son,  forosoen  in  the  Divine 
Couneil,  by  which  she  was  truly  redeemed,  andb;  a  more  noble  kind  of  redemp- 
tion thsn  any  of  the  children  of  Adam.  In  the  belief  of  this  truth,  and  in 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  through  the  strength  of 
Almighty  God,  t  will  live  and  will  di*,"  Deliniciones  de  la  Orden  de  Calatreva, 
conforms  al  Capitnlo  Oenoral  en  1652,  fol.  Madr.  1748,  p.  153.  Thou^  the 
churchof  Rome  hath  prudentlv  avoided  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  and  the  two  great  monojitic  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and 
St-Freneis  have  espoused  oppositeomnions  concerning  it,  the  Spaniards  are  such 
ardent  cbwnpions  for  the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  that  when  the  present  king  of 
Spain  iiutituted  a  new  military  order  in  the  year  1771,  in  commemoration  of 
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the  birth  of  his  frandflon,  he  put  it  under  the  immediate  protectioo  of  the  most 
Holy  Mary  in  the  mystery  of  her  immaculate  conception.  Constitotionos  de 
la  Real  y  distingnida  Orden.  Espanola  de  Carlos  Uf.  p.  7.  To  undertake  the 
defimoe  of  the  Viigin  Mary's  honour,  had  such  a  resemblance  to  that  species 
of  refined  gaUantry,  which  was  the  original  object  of  cliivalry,  that  the  zeal 
with  which  the  mititary  orders  bound  thcmselyes,  by  a  solemn  mow,  to  defend 
it,  was  worthy  of  a  true  knight  in  those  ages,  when  the  spirit  of  the  instttation 
subsisted  in  full  vigour.  But  in  the  present  age,  it  must  excite  some  surprise 
to  see  the  institution  of  an  illustrious  order  connected  with  a  doctrine  so  ex- 
trayagant  and  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  scripture. 

Note  [37].  Page  76. 

I  BATE  frequently  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  defects  in  police  durmg 
the  middle  ages,  occasioned  by  the  feebleness  of  crovemment,  and  the  wantof 
proper  subordination  among  the  different  ranks  of  men.  I  have  obeeryed  in  a 
former  Note,  that  this  greatly  interrupted  the  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
eyen  between  different  places  in  the  same  kingdom.  The  description  which 
the  Spanish  historians  giye  of  the  frequency  or  rapine,  and  murder,  and  eyery 
act  or  yiolence,  in  all  the  proyinces  of  Spain,  are  amajdng,  and  present  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  society  but  little  removed  from  the  disorder  and  turbulence  of  that 
which  has  been  called  a  state  of  nature.  Zurita  Anales  de  Arrag.  ii  175.  JEl. 
Ant.  Nebrissensis  rer.  a  Ferdin.  gestar.  Hist.  ap.  Schottum,  it  849.  Though 
the  excess  of  these  disorders  rendered  the  institution  of  the  Santa  Hermandad 
necessary,  great  care  was  taken  at  first  to  avoid  giving  any  ofience  or  alarm  to 
the  nobility.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  Uie  Hermandad  was  expressly 
confined  to  crimes  which  violated  the  public  peace.  All  other  ofiences  were 
left  to  the  cognisance  of  the  ordinary  Judges.  If  a  penon  was  guUtv  of  th« 
most  notorious  perjury,  in  any  trial  before  a  judge  of  the  Hermandad,  be  ooold 
Bot  punish  him,  but  was  obliged  to  remit  the  case  to  the  ordinary  judge  of  the 
place.  Commentaria  in  Regias  Hispan.  Constitut.  per  Alph.  de  .AjMvedo,  pars 
y.  p.  230,  &:c.  fol.  Duaci,  1612.  Notwithstanding  these  restrietions,  the  barons 
were  early  sensible  how  much  the  establishment  of  the  Hermandad  would  en- 
croach  on  their  jurisdiction.  In  Castile  some  opposition  was  made  to  the  in- 
stitntion ;  but  Ferdinand  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Consta- 
ble to  the  introduction  of  the  Hermandad  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
his  estate  lay ;  and  by  that  means,  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  the  institutioo, 
he  surmounted  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way.  JEI.  Ant.  Nebrissen.  851. 
In  Arraffon,  the  nobles  combined  against  it  with  greater  spirit ;  and  Ferdinand, 
though  he  supported  it  with  vigour,  was  obliged  to  make  some  concessions,  in 
order  to  reconcile  them.  Zurita  Anales  ,de  Arrag.  iv.  356.  The  power  and 
revenue  of  the  Hermandad  in  Castile  seems  to  have  been  very  neat.  Ferdi- 
nand, when  preparing  for  the  war  against  the  Moors  in  Grana^,  required  of 
the  Hermandad  to  fnrnish  him  sixteen  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  together 
with  eight  thousand  men  to  ooi\duct  them,  and  he  obtained  what  he  demanded. 
JEl.  Ant.  Nebriss.  881.  The  Hermandad  has  been  found  to  be  of  so  much  use 
in  preserving  peace,  and  restraining  or  detecting  crimes,  that  it  is  still  continued 
in  Spain ;  but  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  either  for  moderating  the  power  of 
the  nobility,  or  extending  that  of  the  crown,  the  vigour  and  aathori^  of  the 
institution  diminishes  gnulually. 

Note  [38].  Paoe  77. 

NoraiifG  is  more  common  among  antiquaries,  and  there  is  not  a  more  copious 
source  of  error,  than  to  decide  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  dr  past 
ages,  by  the  forms  and  ideas  which  prevail  in  their  own  times.  The  French 
lawyers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  having  found  their  sove- 
reigns in  possession  of  absolute  power,  seem  to  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
them  to  maintain  that  such  unbounded  authority  belonged  to  the  crown  in 
eveiT  period  of  their  monarchy.  **  The  government  of  France,"  says  M.  de 
Real  very  gravely,  ^  is  purely  monarchical  at  this  day,  as  it  was  from  the  be- 
ginning. Our  kings  were  absolute  originally  as  thoy  arc  at  present.''  Science 
du  Govemement,  tom.  ii.  p.  31.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive  two 
states  of  civil  society  more  unlilyi  to  each  other,  than  that  of  the  French  nation 
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ttnder  Clovii,  a^d  that  under  Lewis  XV.  It  is  evident  from  the  codes  of  lawt 
of  the  yarious  tribes  which  settled  in  G«al  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it| 
as  well  as  firom  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  other  early  annalists, 
that  amonff  all  these  people  th^  form  of  government  was  extremely  rude  and 
simple,  and  that  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of  that 
order  and  police  which  are  necessary  in  extensive  societies.  The  king  or  leader 
had  the  command  of  soldiers  or  companions  who  followed  his  standard  from 
choice,  not  by  Constraint  I  have  produced  the  clearest  evidence  of  this.  Note 
6.  An  event  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  affords  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  early  French  kings  on  the  sentiment  and  incli- 
nation of  their  people.  Clotaire  I.,  having  mar(£ed  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
in  the  year  653,  against  the  Saxons,  that  people,  intimidated  at  his  approach, 
sued  for  peace,  and  offered  to  pay  ^large  sum  to  the  offended  monarch.  Clo- 
taire was  willing  to  dose  with  vmajt  they  proposed.  But  his  army  insisted  to 
be  led  forth  to  &ttle.  The  king  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  them 
to  accept  of  what  the  Saxons  were  ready  to  pay.  The  Saxons,  in  order  to 
sooth  them, increased  their  original  offer.  The  king  renewed  his  solicitations: 
but  the  army  enraged,  rushed  upon  the  king,  tore  his  tent  in  pieces,  dragged 
him  out  of  it,  and  would  have  slun  him  on  the  spot,  if  he  had  not  consented 
to  lead  them  instantly  against  the  enemy. 

If  the  early  monarchs  of  France  possessed  such  limited  authority,  even  while 
at  the  head  of  their  army,  their  prerogative  during  peace  will  be  found  to  l^  still 
more  confined.  They  ascended  the  throne  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  their  subjects.  In  order  to  avoid  an  un« 
necessary  number  of  quotations,  I  refer  my  readers  to  Hottomanni  Francogallia, 
cap.  yi.*p.  47.  edit.  1673,  where  they  will  find  the  fullest  proof  of  this  from 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Amoinus,  and  the  most  authentic  historians  of  the  Mero- 
vingian iongs*  The  effiH^t  of  this  election  was  not  to  invest  them  with  absolute 
power.  Whatever  related  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  was  submitted 
to  public  deliberation,  and  determined  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  in  the  an- 
nual assemblidb  called  Les  Champs  de  Mars  and  Les  Champs  de  Mai.  These 
assemblies  were  called  Chanmt,  because,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  the 
barbarous  nations,  they  were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  some  plain  capable  of  con- 
taining the  vast  number  of  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present.  Jo.  Jac. 
Sorberus  de  Comitiis  vetexlim  Germanorum,  vol.  i.  O^i  &c.  They  were  de- 
nominated Champs  de  Mars  and  de  Mai,  from  the  months  in  which  they  were 
held.  Every  fr«e  man  seems  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  these  assem- 
blies. Sorberus,  ibid.  (  133,  &c.  The  ancient  annals  of  the  Franks  describe 
the  persons  who  were  present  in  the  assembly  held  A.  D.  788,  in  these  words  : 
^  In  placito  Ingelheimensi  conveniunt  pontinces,  majores,  minores,  sacerdotes, 
reguli,  duces,  comites,  pnefecti,  cives,  oppidani,"  Apud  Sorber.  sect.  304. 
**  There  every  thing  that  concerned  the  happiness  of  their  country,"  says  ah 
ancient  historian,  ^  every  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  Franks,  was 
considered  and  enjoined."  Fredegarius  ap.  Du  Cange  Glossar.  voc.  Campus 
Martii.  Clotharins  II.  describes  the  business,  and  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  these  assemblies.  ^  They  are  called,"  says  he,  ^  that  whatever  relates  to 
the  common  safety  may  be  considered  and  resolved  by  common  deliberation  ; 
and  whatever  they  determine,  to  that  I  will  conform."  Amoinus  de  G«st.  . 
Franc,  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  iii.  116.  The  statutory  clauses,  or 
words  of  legrislative  authority  in  tlie  decrees'  issued  in  these  assemblies,  run 
not  in  the  name  of  the  king  alone.  **We  have  treated,"  says  Childebert,  in  a 
decree,  A.  D.  632,  in  the  assembly  of  March,  "  together  willi  our  nobles,  con- 
cerning som%  affairs,  and  we  now  publish  the  condusion,  that  it  may  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  aU."  Childeb.  Decret.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor.  tonu 
iv.  p.  3.  We  have  agreed,  together  with'  our  vassals.  Ibid.  4  3.  ^^  It  is  agreed 
in  Uie  assembly  in  which  we  were  all  united,"  Ibid,  f  4.  The  Salic  laws,  the  ^ 
most  venerable  monument  of  French  jurisprudence,  were  enacted  in  the  same 
manner.  ''*•  Dietaverunt  Salicam  legem  proceres  ipsius  gentls,  qui  tunc  temporis 
apud  eam  erant  Hectores.  Sunt  autem  electi  de  pluribus  viri  quatuor — qui  per 
tree  Mallos  convenientes,  omnes  causarum  origines  solicits  discurrendo,  trac- 
tantes  de  singulis  judidum  decrevorunt  hoc  modo."  Pref.  Leg.  Salic,  ap. 
^jBouquet.    Ibid.  p.  112.    ^  Hoc  decrotum  est  apud  regem  et  prindpes  ejus,  et 
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apud  ounetum  populum  Christianom,  qui  infra  regnum  Merwingorom 
tunt.''  Ibid.  p.  Ii24.  Nay,  even  in  their  chairs,  the  kings  of  the  fizit  race 
are  careful  to  specify  that  they  were  granted  with  the  consent  of  their  Tassala. 
^^  Ego  Childeberlus  Rex  una  cum  consensu  et«yoluntate  Francomm,"  kc.  A. 
D.  558.  Bouquet,  ibid.  622.  *''  Clotharius  HI.  una  cum  patribus  nostris  epis- 
copis,  optimatibus,  ccterisque  palatii  nostri  ministris,  A.  D.  664.*'  Ibid.  648. 
**>  De  consensu  fidelium  nostrorum."  Mably  Observ.  torn.  i.  p.  239.  The  his- 
torians likewise  describe  the  fiincUons  of  the  king  in  the  national  assemblies  in 
such  terms  as  imply  that  his  authority  there  was  extremely  small,  and  that 
every  thing  depended  on  the  court  itself.  *'*•  Ipse  Rex,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Anales  Francorum,  speaking  of  the  Field  of  March,  *^  sedebat  in  sella  regia, 
circumstante  exercitu,  precipiebatque  is,  die  illo,  quicquid  a  Francis  decretum 
crat/*     Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  ii.  p.  647.    • 

That  the  general  assemblies  exercised  supAne  jurisdiction  over  all  persons, 
and  \i4th  respect  to  aU  causes,  is  so  evident  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  prooC 
The  trial  of  Brunehaut,  A.  D.  613,  how  unjust  soever  the  sentence  against  her 
may  be,  as  related  by  Fredegarius,  Chron.  cap.  42.  Bouquet,  ib.  430,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  notorious  violence  and  iniquity  of  the  sentence 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  this  assembly  possessed, 
as  a  prince  so  sanguinary  as  Clothaire  II.  thought  the  sanction  of  its  authority 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  so  many  kinss. 

With  respect  to  conferring  donatives  on  the  prince,  we  may  observe,  that 
among  nations  whose  manners  and  political  instituUons  are  simple,  the  public 
as  well  as  individuals,  having  few  wants,  they  are  little  acquainted  with  taxes, 
and  free  uncivilized  tribes  disdain  to  submit  to  any  stated  impoaitionlf  This 
was  remarkably  the  case  of  the  Germans,  and  oC  all  the  various  people  that 
issued  from  that  country.  Tacitus  pronounces  two  tribes  not  to  be  of  German 
origin,  because  they  submitted  to  pay  taxes.  De  Morib.  Germ,  c  43.  And 
speaking  of  another  tribe  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  Germany,  he  says, 
"•  They  were  not  degraded  by  the  imposition  of  taxes.*'  Ibid.*  c.  29.  Upon 
the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  we  may  conclude,  that  while  elated  with 
the  consciousness  of  victory,  they  would  not  renounce  the  high-spirited  ideas 
of  their  ancestors,  or  voluntarily  submit  to  a  burden  which  they  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  servitude.  The  evidence  of  the  earliest  records  and  historians  justify 
this  conclusion.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  in  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  cluipters 
of  the  thirteenth  book  of  PEsprit  des  Loix,  and  M.  de  Mably  ObservaL  sur 
THist.  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  247,  have  investigated  this  fact  with  great  attention, 
and  have  proved  clearly  that  the  property  of  freemen  among  the  Franks  was 
not  subject  to  any  stated  tax.  That  Uie  state  required  nothmg  from  persons 
of  this  rank,  but  military  service  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  they  should 
entertain  the  king  in  their  houses  when  he  was  upon  any  progress  through  his 
dominions,  or  his  officers  when  sent  on  any  public  employment,  furnishing  them 
with  carriages  and  horses.  Monarchs  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  their  own  domains,  and  upon  the  perquisites  arising  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  together  with  a  few  small  fines  and  forfeitures,  exacted  from 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  certain  trespasses.  It  is  foreign  from  my  sulyect  to 
enumerate  these.  The  reader  may  find  them  in  Observat.  de  M.  de  MaUy, 
vol.  i.  p.  267. 

When  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by  freemen  to  their  sovereign,  it 
was  purely  voluntary.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  March  or  May,  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  the  king  a  present  of  money,  of  horses  or  arms,  or  of  some 
other  thing  of  value.  This  was  an  ancient  custom,  and  derived  from  their 
ancestors  the  Germans.  **  Mos  est  civitatibus,  ultro  ac  viritim  conferre  princi- 
pibus  vel  armentorum  vel  frugum,  quod  pro  honore  aoceptum,  etiam  neoessita- 
tibus  subvenit."  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  15.  These  gifts,  if  we  may  form  a 
judgment  concerning  them,  from  the  general  terms  in  wnich  they  are  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  historians,  were  considerable,  and  made  no  small  part  of  the 
royal  revenue.  Many  passages  to  this  purpose  are  produced  by  M.  du  Cange, 
Dissert,  iv.  sur  Joinville,  153.  Sometimes  a  conquered  people  specified  the  gift 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  annually,  and  it  was  exacted  as  a  debt  if 
they  failed.    Annales  Metensos,  ap.  Du  Cangc,  ibid.  p.  155.    It  is  probable,  that 
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• 
the  first  itep  towards  taxation  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  gifU^  which- 
wore  originally  gratoitoos,  and  to  compel  the  people  to  pay  the  sum  at  which 
they  were  rated.  Still,  however,  some  memory  of  their  original  was  prisserved, 
and  the  aids  granted  to  monarchs,  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  termed 
benevolences  or  free  gifts . 

The  kings  of  the  second  race  in  France  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  people.  ^  Popinus  Rex  plus,"  says  an  author  who  wrote  a  few  years 
afler  the  transaction  which  he  records,  ^*  per  authoritatem  Papoe,  et  unctionem 
sancti  chrismatis  et  electionem  omnium  Francorum  in  regni  solio  sublimatus 
est.''  Clausula  de  Pepini  consecratione  ap.  Bouq.  Recueil  dos  Histor.  torn.  v. 
p.  9.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  had  transferred  the 
crown  from  one  family  to  another,  an  oath  was  exacted  of  them,  that  they 
should  maintain  on  the  throne  the  family  which  thoy  had  now  promoted ;  ^  ot 
nunquam  de  alterius  lumbis  regem  in  sbvo  proesumant  eligere."  Ibid.  p.  10. 
This  oath  the  nation  faithfully  observed  durin?  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
The  posterity  of  Pepin  kept  possession  of  the  mrone ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  dividing  their  dominions  among  their  children,  princes  were  obliged 
to  consult  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  Thus  Pepin  himself  A.  D.  768, 
appointed  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Charlomannus,  to  reign  as  joint  sovereigns ; 
but  he  did  this,  ^  una  cum  consensu  Francorum  et  procerum  suorum  seu  et 
opiscoporum,"  before  whom  he  laid  the  matter  in  their  general  assembly. 
^^  Conventus  apud  sanctum  Dionysium,"  Capitular,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  This  destina- 
tion the  French  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  assembly,  which  was  called  upon  the 
death  of  Pepin :  for,  as  Eginhart  relates,  they  not  only  appointed  them  kings, 
but  by  their  authority  they  regulated  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories. 
Vita  Car.  Magni  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  v.  p.  90.  In  the  same  mannmr,  it 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  assemblies,  that  any  dispute  which  arose 
among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  iamily  was  determined.  Charlemagne  recog* 
nises  this  important  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  confirms  it  in  his  charter  con- 
ceming  the  partition  of  his  dominions ;  for  he  appoints,  that,  in  case  of  any 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  several  competitors,  he  whom  the 
people  shall  choose,  shall  succeed  to  the  crown.     Capitular,  vol.  i.  442. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  tlie  assembly  of  the  nation,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Conventus,  Malli,  Placita,  were  regularly  assembled  once  a  year  at 
least,  and  frequently  twice  in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  the  History  of  France  is  the  treatise  of  Hincmarus,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  de 
ordine  Palatii.  He  died,  A.  D.  882,  .only  sixty-eight  years  after  Charlemagne, 
and  he  relates  in  that  short  discourse  th'e  facts  which  were  communicated  to  him 
by  Adalhardus,  a  minister  and  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  From  him  we  learn, 
that  this  great  monarch  never  failed  to  hold  the  general  assembly  of  his  subjects 
every  year.  *^  In  quo  placito  gencralitas  universorum  majorom  tam  clericorum 
quam  laicorum  conveniebat."  Hincm.  oper.  edit.  Sirmondi,  vol.  ii.  c.  29.  p.  21 1. 
In  these  assemblies,  matters  which  related  to  the  general  safety  and  state  of  the 
kingdom  were  always  discussed,  before  they  entered  upon  any  private  or  less 
important  business.  Ibid.  c.  33.  p.  213.  His  immediate  successors  imitated 
his  example,  and  transacted  no  afiair  of  importance  without  the  advice  of  their 
great  council. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  genius  of  the  French  government  conti- 
nued 'to  be  in  a  good  measure  democratical.  The  nobles,  the  dignified  eccle- 
siastics, and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  were  not  the  only  members  of  the 
national  council ;  the  people,  or  the  whole  body  of  free  men,  either  in  person  or 
by  their  representatives,  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  it.  Hincmarus,  in  describ'^ 
ing  the  manner  of  holding  the  general  assemblies,  says,  that  if  the  weather  was 
favourable,  they  met  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  had  different  apart- 
ments allotted  to  them  :  so  that  the  dignified  clergy  were  separated  from  the 
laity,  and  the  comites  vcl  hujusmodi  principes  sibimet  honorificabiUter  a  csstera 
raultitudine  segregarentur.  Ibid.  c.  35.  p.  114.  Agobardus,  archbishop  of 
liyons,  thus  describes  a  national  council  in  the  year  833,  wherein  he  was  present^ 
"  Qui  ubiquo  conventus  extitit  ox  reverendissimis  epiBcopis,  et  magnificentissi- 
mis  viris  illustribus,  collcfxio  quoque  abbatum  ct  comitum,  promiscu»que  setatis 
et  dignitatis  populo."  Tho  cfricm  multihtdo  of  Hincmarus  is  the  same  with  the 
populus  of  Agobardus,  and  both  describe  the  inferiorvrder  of  free  men,  the  some 
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EndMid  bj  the  name  of  commoBS.  Tiie  people,  m  weU  me  the  neaber*  of 
hij^er  dignitj,  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  legiaUtive  power.  Tbaa,  bj  a 
law,  A.  D.  803,  it  ie  ordained,  ^  that  the  question  shaU  be  pat  to  the  people, 
with  respect  to  every  new  law,  and  if  they  shaU  agree  to  it,  thoj  shaU  cea&riB 
it  by  their  aignatnre."  Capit.  toL  L  394.  There  are  two  capitolaria  which 
convey  to  ns  a  fUll  idea  of  the  part  which  the  people  took  in  the  adminietntiiMa 
of  government.  When  they  felt  the  weight  of  any  gnevanoe,  they  had  a  rif^ 
to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress.  One  of  these  petitions,  in  which  they 
desire  that  ecc^iastics  might  be  exempted  firom  bearing  arms,  ajnd  fi<om  serving 
in  person  against  the  enemy,  is  still  extant.  It  is  adcCessed  to  Charlemagne, 
A.  D.  ^0,  and  expressed  in  such  terms  as  could  have  been  used  only  by  mea 
conscious  of  liberty,  and  of  the  extensive  privileges  which  they  possessed. 
They  conclude  with  requiring  him  to  grant  their  demand,  if  he  wished  that  they 
should  any  longer  continue  faithful  subjects  to  him.  That  great  monarch, 
instead  of  being  offended  or  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  their  petition,  received 
it  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  oomply  with  it. 
But  sensible  that  he  himself  did  not  possess  legislative  authority,  he  promises  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  next  general  assembly,  that  such  things  as  were  dT 
common  concern  to  all  might  be  there  oonaiderod  and  established  by  oommoa 
,  consent.  CapituL  tom.  L  p.  405^-409.  As  the  people  by  their  petitions  brought 
*  matters  to  be  proposed  in  the  general  assembly,  we  learn  from  another  capita- 
lare  the  form  in  which  they  were  approved  there,  and  enacted  as  laws.  Tha 
propositions  were  read  aloud,  and  then  the  people  were  required  to  declare 
whether  they  assented  to  them  or  not.  They  signified  their  assent  by  crying 
three  times,  **  We  are  satisfied,"  and  then  the  capitulare  was  oonfimted  by  the 
subscription  of  the  monarch,  the  clergy,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  laity.  Cs^ttul. 
tom.  L  p.  627.  A.  D.  822.  It  seems  probable  fi'om  a  capitulars  of  CaroJus  Cal- 
vus,  A.  D.  851,  that  the  sovereign  could  not  refuse  his  assent  to  what  was  pro- 
poeed  and  established  by  his  subjects  in  the  general  assembly.  Tit.  ix.  i  6. 
Capitul.  vol.  iL  p.  47.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotationB  concerning  the 
legislative  power  of  the  national  assembly  of  France,  under  the  eecond  race,  or 
concerning  its  right  to  determine  with  regard  to  peace  and  war.  The  uniform 
style  of  the  Capitularia  is  an  abundant  confirmation  of  the  former.  The  reader 
who  desires  any  farther  information  with  respect  to  the  latter,  majr  consult  Lee 
Origines  ou  FAneien  Gouvemement  de  la  France,  &c  torn.  iii.  p.  87,  &e. 
What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives into  the  supreme  assembly  merits  attention,  not  only  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  French  government,  but  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throwe 
upon  a  similar  question,  agitated  in  England,  concerning  the  time  when  tha 
commons  became  part  of  the  legislative  body  in  that  kingdom. 

NoTS  [39].  Pagi  78. 

That  important  change  which  the  constitution  of  France  underwent,  when 
the  legislative  power  was  transferred  from  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  the 
king,  has  been  explained  by  the  French  antiquaries  with  less  care  than  they 
bestow  in  illustratmg  other  events  in  their  history.  For  that  reason  I  have 
endeavoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  to  this  memraa- 
ble  revolution.  I  shall  here  add  some  particulars,  which  tend  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  «pon  it.  The  Leges  Salice,  the  Leges  Burgnndionum,  and  other 
oodes  published  by  the  several  tribes  which  settled  in  Gaul,  were  general  laws 
extending  to  every  person,  to  every  province  and  district  where  the  authority  of 
those  tribes  was  acknowledged.  But  they  seem  to  have  become  obsolete  ;  and 
the  reason  of  their  falling  into  disuse  is  very  obvious.  Almost  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  nation  was  lUlodial  when  these  laws  were  framed.  But  when  the 
^udal  institutions  became  general,  and  gave  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  qoeo* 
tions  peculiar  to  that  species  of  tenure,  the  ancient  oodes  were  of  no  use  in 
deciding  with  regard  to  these,  because  they  could  not  contain  regulations  appli- 
cable to  cases  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  they  were  compiled.  This 
considerable  change  in  the  nature  of  property,  made  it  neceesary  to  publish  the 
new  regulations  contained  in  the  Capitularia.  Manpr  of  theae,  as  is  evident 
frm  the  perusal  of  them,  were  public  laws  extending  to  the  whole  Fraaok 
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■AtioB,  ia  tlie  general  aMembly  of  which  they  were  eneoted.  The  weekseee  of 
the  gre&tei  partof  the  mooarohe  of  the  second  race,  and  the  disorder  into  which 
the  nation  wae  thrown  by  the  depredatione  of  the  Nomianet  enoonragod  the 
harom  to  usurp  an  independent  power,  formerly  unknown  in  {Vance.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which  they  assumed,  I  hare  formerly  con- 
aidered.  The  political  union  of  the  kingdom  was  at  an  end,  its  ancient  consti- 
tution was  dissolved,  and  only  a  feudal  lijation  subsisted  between  the  king  and 
his  TasssJs.  The  regal  jurisdiction  extended  no  further  than  the  domains  of 
thd  crown.  Under  the  last  kings  of  the  second  race,  these  were  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.  Under  the  first  kuigs  of  the  third  race,  they  comprehended  little 
more  than  the  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugh  Capet,  which  he  annexed  to  the 
crown.  £Ten  with  this  accession, 'they  continued  to  be  of  small  extent.  Val- 
ley, Hist,  de  France,  tom.  iii.  p.  32.  Many  of  the  most  considerable  provinces 
In  France  did  not  at  first  acknowledge  Hugh  Capet  as  a  lawftd  monarch.  There 
are  still  extant  several  charters,  granted  during  the  first  years  <^his  reign,  with 
this  remarkable  clause  in  the  form  of  dating  the  charter ;  *^  Deo  regnante,  rege 
expeotante,"  regnante  domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo,  Francis  autem  contra  jus 

Xum  usurpante  Ugone  rege.    Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  x.  p.  644.    A  monarch 
le  title  was  thus  openly  dii^uted,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  assert  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  or  to  limit  that  of  the  buons,  * 

All  these  cUeumstances  rendered  it  easy  for  the  barons  to  usurp  the  rights  ef 
royalty  within  their  own  territories.  The  Capitularia  became  no  less  obsolete 
than  the  ancient  laws ;  and  customs  were  every  where  introduced,  and  became 
the  sole  rule  by  which  all  civil  transactions  were  conducted,  and  all  causes  were 
tried.  The  wonderful  ignorance,  whidi  became  general  in  France,  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  customaiy  law. 
Few  persons,  except  ecclesiastics,  could  read ;  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
such  illiterate  persons  to  have  recourse  to  written  laws,  either  as  their  guide  in 
business,  or  their  rule  in  administering  justice,  the  customary  law,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  preserved  by  tradition,  universally  prevailed. 

During  this  period,  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  seems  not  to  have 
been  called,  nor  to  have  once  exerted  its  legislative  authority.  Local  customs 
regulated  and  decided  every  thing.  A  striking  proof  of  this  occurs  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  French  jurisprudence.  The  last  of  the  Capitularia  collected 
by  M.  Saluz^  was  issued  in  the  year  921,  by  Charles  the  Simple.  An  hundred 
and  thirty  years  elapsed  from  that  period  to  the  publication  of  the  first  ordon- 
nance  of  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  M. 
Lauriere,  and  the  first  ordonnanoe,  which  appears  to  be  an  act  of  legislation, 
extending  to  the  whole  kingdom,  is  that  ef  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1 190.  Ordon. 
tom.  i.  p.  1. 18.  During  that  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years, 
all  transactions  were  directed  by  local  customs,  and  no  addition  was  maide  to 
the  statutory  law  of  France.  The  ordonnances,  previous  to  the  reign  of  PhHip 
Augustus,  contain  regulations,  the  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  king's  domains. 

Various  instances  occur  of  the  caution  with  which  the  kings  of  France  ven- 
tured at  first  to  exercise  legislative  authority.  M.  PAb.  do  Mably  produces  an 
ordonnance  of  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1206,  concerning  the  Jews,  who,  in  that 
age,  were  in  some  measure  the  property  of  the  lord  in  whose  territories  they  < 

resided.    But  it  is  rather  a  treaty  of  the  kinff  with  the  countess  of  Charapa^e,  4 

and  the  c<Hnpte  de  Dampierre,  than  an  act*  of  royal  power ;  and  the  regulations 
in  it  seem  to  be  established  not  so  much  by  his  auUiority,  as  by  their  consent. 
Obeervat.  sur  PHist.  de  France,  ii.  p.  355.  In  the  same  manner  an  ordonnance 
of  Louis  yUl.,  concerning  the  Jews,  A.  D.  1223,  is  a  contract  between  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  treating  that  unhappy  race  of 
men.  Ordon.  tom.  L  p.  47.  The  Establissemens  of  St.  Louis,  though  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  general  laws  to  the  whole  kingdom,  were  not  publiuied  as 
such,  but  only  as  a  complete  code  of  customary  law,  to  be  of  authority  within 
the  lunff'e  domains.  The  wisdom,  the  equity,  and  the  order  conspicuous  in  that 
code  of  St.  Louis,  procured  it  a  favourable  reception  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  veneration  due  to  the  virtues  and  ffood  intentions  of  its  author,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  tiiat  legislative  authority  which  the  king 
began  to  assume.    Soon  afler  the  jreign  of  St  Louis,  the  idea  0(f  the  king's  pos- 
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Mcnaff  supreme  legialatiTe  power  became  common.  ^  If,**  sayi  Betmninoir, 
**  the  king  makes  any  establishment,  especially  for  his  own  domain,  the  barons 
may  nevertheless  acfhere  to  their  ancient  customs ;  but  if  the  establislmttnt  be 
general,  it  ilhall  be  current  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  we  ought  to 
believe  that  such  establishments  are  made  with  mature  deliberation,  and  K»r  the 
general  good."  Count  de  BeauvoisLs,  c.  48.  p.  265.  Though  the  kings  of  the 
third  race  did  not  call  the  general  asseiibly  of  the  nation,  during  the  long  period 
from  Hugh- Capet  to  Philip  the  Fair,  yet  they  seem  to  have  consulted  the  bishops 
and  barons  who  happened  to  be  present  in  their  court,  with  respect  to  any  new 
law  which  they  published.  Examples  of  this  occur,  Ordon.  torn.  L  p.  3.  &  5. 
This  practice  seems  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  when 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  was  well  established.  Ordon.  tom.  i. 
p.  58.  A.  D.  1246.  This  attention  paid  to  the  barons,  facilitated  the  kings 
acquiring  such  full  possession  of  the  legislative  power,  as  enabled  them  after- 
wards to  exercise  it  without  observing  that  formality. 

The  assemblies  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  States  General,  were  first 
called,  A.  D.  1302,  and  were  held  occasionally  from  that  period  to  the  year  161^ 
since  which  time  they  have  not  been  summoned.  These  were  very  difierent 
from  the  andent  assemblies  of  the  French  nation,  under  the  kings  of  the  first 
and  second  race.  There  is  no  point  with  respect  to  which  the  French  antiquaries 
are  more  generally  agreed,  than  in  maintaining  that  the  States  General  had  no 
suflfrage  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  possessed  no  proper  legislative  jurisdiction. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  French  history  confirms  this  opinion.  The  rorm  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  States  €kneral  was  this  : — The  king  addressed  hima^^f^  at  open- 
ing  the  meeting,  to  the  whole  body  assembled  in  one  place,  and  laid  before 
them  the  afiairs  on  account  of  which  he  had  summoned  them.  Tlien  the  depu- 
ties of  each  of  the  three  orders,  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  third  estate,  met 
apart,  and  prepared  their  eahier  or  memorial,  coDtaining  their  answer  to  the 
propositions  which  had  been  made  to  them,  together  with  the  repreeentationa 
which  they  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  king.  These  answers  and  repre- 
sentations were  considered  by  the  king  in  his  council,  and  generally  gave  rise 
to  an  ordonnance.  These  ordonnances  were  not  addressed  to  the  three  estates  in 
common.  Sometimes  the  king  addressed  an  ordonnance  to  each  of  the  estates 
in  particular.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  the  three  eetsies. 
Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  that  estate  to  which  the  ordonnance 
is  addressed.  Sometimes  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  assembly  of  estates, 
which  suggested  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  law.  Preface,  au  tom.  iii.  des 
Ordon.  p.  xx.  Thus  the  States  General  had  only  the  privilege  of  advising  and 
remonstrating  ;  the  legislative  authority  resided  m  the  king  alooe. 

Note  [40].  Page  80. 

Ip  the  parliament  of  Paris  be  considered  on^  as  the  supreme  court  of  JusUce, 
every  thing  relative  to  its  origin  and  jurisdiction  is  clear  and  obvious.  It  is  the 
ancient  court  of  the  king's  palace,  new  modelled,  rendered  stationajy,  and 
invested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained  jurisdiction.  The  power  of  this 
court,  while  employed  in  this  part  of  its  functions,  is  not  the  object  of  present 
consideration.  The  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  control  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  authority,  and  its  claim  of  a  right  to  interpose  with  respect  to  public 
aifairs  and  the  political  administration  of  the  kingdom,  lead  to  inquiries 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  parliam«it 
of  Paris  were  anciently  nominated  by  the  king,  were  paid  by  him,  and  on  several 
occasions  w<^  removed  by  him  at  pleasure  (Clironic.  Scandaleuse  do  Louis  XI. 
chez  les  Mem.  de  Comines,  tom.  ii.  p.  51.  Edit,  de  M.  Lienglet  de  Fresnoy), 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the  people,  nor  could  they  ckiim 
any  sliare  in  the  legislative  power  as  acting  in  their  name.  We  must  there- 
fore search  for  some  other  source  of  this  high  privilege.  The  parliament  wait 
originally  composed  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  peers  of 
France,  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  order,  and  noblemen  of  illustrious  birth,  were 
members  of  it,  to  whom  were  added  some  clerks  and  counsellors,  learned  in  the 
laws.  Pasqnier  Rechcrches,  p.  44,  &c.  Encydopedie,  tom.  xii.  Art,  Parle^ 
tnenty  p.  3.  5.  A  court  thus  constituted,  was  proporly  a  committee  of  the  States 
General  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  composed  of  those  barons  and^elei,  whom 
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tliie  kings  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  with  regard  to  every  act  of 
jurisdiction  or  legislative  authority.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  during  the  inter- 
vals between  the  meetings  of  the  States  General,  or  during  those  periods  when 
that  assembly  was  not  called,  to  consult  the  parliament,  to  lay  matters  of  public 
concern  before  it,  and  to  obtain  its  approbation  and  concurrence,  before  any 
ordonnance  was  published,  to  which  the  people  were  required  to  conform. 
2.  Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  every  new  law  was  reduced  into  proper  form 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  proposed  by  him  to  the  people,  and  when 
enacted,  was  committed  to  him  to  be  kept  among  the  public  records,  that  he 
might  give  authentic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  should  demand  them.  Hincm.  de 
Ord.  Palat.  c.  16.  Capitul.  Car.  Calv.  tit.  xiv.  HI.  tit.  xzxiii.  The  chancellor 
presided  in  the  parliament  of  Parisi,  at  its  first  institution.  Encyclopedic,  tom. 
iii.  art.  ChaneeHer^  p.  88.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  king  to  continue  to 
employ  him  in  his  ancient  functions  of  framing,  taking  into  Ms  custody,  and 
publishing  the  ordonnances  which  were  issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Capitularia  of  Charlemagne,  the  following  words  are  subjoined :  ^  Anno  ter- 
tio  clementissimi  domini  nostri  Caroli  Augusti,  sub  ipso  anno,  hfec  facta  Capi- 
tula  sunt,  et  consignata  Stephano  comiti,  ut  hiec  manifesta  fkceret  Parisiis 
mallo  publicist  ilia  legere  faceret  coram  Scabineis,  quod  ita  et  fecit,  et  onmes 
in  uno  consAKrunt,  quod  ipsi  voluissent  observare  usque  in  posterum,  etiam 
omnes  Scabinei,  Episcopi,  Abbates,  Comites,  manu  propria  subter  signaverunt." 
Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  v.  p.  663.  Maihu  signifies  not  only  the  public  assembly 
of  the  nation,  but  the  court  of  justice  held  by  the  Comes,  or  Missus  dominicus. 
Scabini  were  the  judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the  judges  in  that  court.  Here  then 
seems  to  be  a  vory  early  instance,  not  only  of  laws  being  published  in  a  court  of 
justice,  but  of  their  being  verified  or  confirmed  by  the  subscription  of  the  judges, 
if  thu  was  the  common  practice,  it  naturally  introduced  the  verifying  of  edicts  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  But  this  conjecture  I  propose  with  that  diffidence,  which 
I  have  felt  in  all  my  reasonings  concerning  the  laws  and  institutions  of  foreign 
nations.  3.  This  supreme  court  of  j  ustice  in  France  was  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  parliament,  the  name  by  which  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was  dis- 
tinguished towards  the  dose  of  the  second  race  of  kings;  and  men,  both  in  reason- 
ing and  in  conduct,  are  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  familiarity  of  names. 
The  preserving  the  ancient  names  of  the  magistrates  established  while  the 
republican  government  subsisted  in  Rome,  enabled  Augustus  and  his  successors 
to  assume  new  powers  with  less  observation  and  greater  ease.  The  bestowing 
the  same  name  m  France  upon  two  courts,  which  were  extremely  different,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  confound  their  jurisdiction  and  functions. 

All  these  circumstances  concurred  In  leading  the  kings*  of  France  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  instrument  of  reconciling  the 
people  to  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority  by  the  crown.  The  French, 
accustomed  to  see  all  new  laws  examined  and  authorized,  before  they  were  pub- 
lished, did  JMt  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  performing  thb  in 
Uie  nationiMssembly,  or  in  a  court  appointed  by  the  king.  But  as  that  court 
was  composed  of  respectable  members,  and  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  laws 
of  their  country,  when  any  new  edict  received*  its  sanction,  that  was  sufficient 
to  dispose  the  people  to  submit  to  it. 

When  the  practice  of  verifying  and  registering  the  royal  edicts  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  became  common,  the  parlmment  contended  that  this  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  them  legal  authority.  It  was  established  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  in  French  jurisprudence,  that  no  ^w  could  be  published  in  any  other 
manner ;  that  without  this  formality,  no  edict  or  ordonnance  could  have  any 
effect ;  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  and  ouvht  not  to  consider  it 
as  an  edict  or  ordonnance,  until  it  was  verified  in  the  supreme  court,  af^r  free 
deliberation.  Roche-flavin  des  Parlemens  de  France,  4to.  Gen.  1621.  p.  921. 
The  parliament,  at  different  times,  hath,  with  great  fortitude  and  integrity, 
opposed  the  will  of  their  sovereigns;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  and 
peremptoiy  requisitions  and  commands  of  the  crown,  hath  refused  to  verify  and 
publish  such  edicts  as  it  conceived  to  be  oppressive  to  the  people,  or  subversive 
of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  Roche-flavin  reckons,  Uiat  between  the 
year  1662  and  the  year  1589,  the  parliament  refused  to  verify  more  than  a 
hundred  edicts  of  the  kings.    Ibid.  925.    Many  instances  of  the  spirit  and  con- 
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iUiwy  with  which  the  ptrliamtatfl  of  France  oppoeed  pemicMNifl  lawi^  aad 
MMited  their  own  priTilegei,  aiC  enumerated  by  LimnsoB  in  his  Notilis  Rngni 
Frands,  lib.  i.  c  9.  p.  224. 

But  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  maintam  and  de&nd  this  pririkgeibon 
no  proportion  to  ita  importance,  or  to  the  courage  with  which  the  meinibew 
naaerted  it.  When  any  monarch  was  determined  that  an  edict  ahoold  be  «r- 
lied  into  execution,  and  found  the  parliament  inflexibly  reedved  not  to  Tcrify  or 

SiUiah  it,  he  could  eaailT  supply  this  defect  by  the  plenitude  of  his  regml  power, 
e  repaired  to  the  parhainent  in  peraon,  he  took  poapoeiion  of  his  seat  of  jus- 
tice, and  commanded  the  edict  to  be  read,  verified,  rejpstered,  and  pnhlidEied  in 
his  presence.  Then,  according  to  another  maxim  of  French  law,  the  king  him- 
self being  present,  neither  tlM  parliament,  nor  any  magistrate  whatever,  can 
exercise  any  authority,  or  perform  any  function.  AdTeniente  Principe,  eessal 
magistratus.  Roche-flaTin,  ibid.  p.  9^,  939.  Encydopedie,  tom.  ix.  Ait.  IM, 
4e  JuUietj  p.  581.  Roohe-flayin  m^itions  several  instances  of  Ungs  who 
actuaOy  exerted  this  prerogative,  so  fintal  to  the  residue  of  the  li^ts  and  liber- 
ties transmitted  to  the  French  bv  their  ancestors.  Pasquier  produces  some 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  Rech.  p.  61.  Limneus  enumerates  many  other 
instances,  but  the  lengrth  to  which  this  note  has  swelled,  prmnts  me  fiom 
insertin|r  them  at  leng^  though  they  tend  greatly  to  iUustratffhis  important 
article  m  the  French  history,  p.  245.  Thus  by  an  exertion  of  prerogative, 
which,  though  violent,  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  is  justified  by  innumera- 
Ue  precedents,  all  the  efforts  of  the  parliament  to  limit  and  control  the  king^ 
legislative  authority  are  rendered  ineffectual. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  constitution  or  jurisdiction  of  anypariza- 
ment  in  France,  but  that  of  Paris.  All  of  them  are  fbnned  upon  the  model 
of  that  most  ancient  and  respectable  tribunal,  and  aJi  my  observations  oonoem- 
ing  it,  will  apply  with  full  force  to  them. 

NoTB  [41].  Page  81. 

Tm  humiliating  posture  in  which  a  great  emperor  implored  absolution  is  an 
event  so  singular,  that  the  words  in  which  Gregory  himself  describes  it,  merit  a 
place  here,  and  convey  a  striking  picture  of  the  arrogance  of  that  pontiff.  ^  Per 
triduum,  ante  portam  castri,  deposito  omni  regio  cultu,  miserabiliter,  utpote  dis- 
caloeatus,  et  laneis  indutus,  persistens,  non  prius  cum  multo  fletu  apostolica, 
misera.tionis  auxiUum,  et  consolationem  implorari  destitit,  quam  onmes  qui  ibi 
aderant,  et  ad  quos  rumor  ille  pervenit,  ad  tantam  pietatem,  et  oompaanoais 
miserecordiam  movit,  ut  pro  eo  multis  precibus  et  lacry mis  intmedentes,  omnes 
quidem  insolitam  nostras  mentis  duritiem  mirarentur ;  nonnuUi  vero  in  nobis 
non  apostolice  sedis  gravitatem,  sed  quasi  tyrannice  feritatis  crudelitatem  ease 
dam&mnt."  Epiet.  Gregor.  ap.  Memoire  deUa  Conteasa  Matilda  da  Fran. 
Bfar.  Florentini,  Lucca,  1756,  vol.  t  p.  174. 

NoTX  [42].  Page  85.  ^ 

As  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  history  to  trace  the  various  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  to  explain  the  pecuharities  in  its 
policy  very  fully,  it  is  not  necessarv  to  add  much  by  way  of  illustrati<m.  WImI 
appears  to  be  of  any  importance,  I  shall  range  under  mstinct  heads.  • 

1.  With  respect  to  the  power, Jurisdiction,  and  revenue  of  the  emperwa.  A 
very  just  idea  of  these  may  be  formed  by  attending  to  the  view  which. PfellE^ 
gives  of  the  rights  of  the  emperers  at  two  different  periods.  The  first  at  the 
dose  of  the  Saxon  race,  A.  D.  1024.  These,  according  to  his  enumermtioB, 
were  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Germany  r  of  re- 
ceiving the  revenues  of  them  during  a  vacancy;  of  mortmain,  or  of  sucoeednig 
to  the  effects  of  ecdesiastios  who  died  intestate.  The  right  of  confirming  or 
of  ^wntilKng  the  elections  of  the  popes.  The  right  of  assembling  councils,  and 
of  appointing  them  to  decide  concerning  the  aflSirs  of  the  church.  The  right 
of  conferring  the  title  of  king  upon  their  vassals.  The  right  of  granting  vacant 
fiefs.  The  right  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  whet^  arising  from 
the  imperial  domains,  firom  imposts  and  tolls,  from  gold  or  silver  mines,  firon 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews,  or  firom^brfeitures.  The  right  of  governing  Italj 
as  its  propsr  sovereigns.    The  right  of  erecting  free  eitios  and  of  estahJiahing 
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fkin  in  them.  The  r^ht  of  aawmbline  the  diets  of  the  empire,  and  of  6xiii^ 
the  time  of  their  duratioii.  The  right  of  coining  mono  j,  and  of  conferring  that 
priTilege  on  the  states  of  tiie  empire.  The  right  of  administering  both  high 
O&d  low  justice  within  the  territories  of  the  dmerent  states.  Abreg^,  p.  iSo, 
The  other  period  is  at  the  extinction  of  the  emperors  of  the  families  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Bavaria,  A.  D.  1437.  According  to  the  same  author,  the  imperial 
prerogatiyes  at  that  time  were  the  right  of  conferringall  dignities  and  titles, 
except  the  priyile^  of  being  a  state  of  the  empire.  The  ri^t  of  Preces  pri- 
moiria^  or  of  appomting  once  dnring  their  reign  a^gnitarr  m  fach  chapter  or 
religions  house.  The  right  of  granting  dispensations  with  respect  to  the  age 
of  majority  The  ri^ht  of  erecting  cities,  and  of  conferring  the  privilege  of 
coining  money.  The  right  of  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  of  presiding 
in  them.  Abresi^  &c.  p.  507.  It  were  eas^  to  show  that  Mr.  Pfefibl  is  weU 
founded  in  all  these  assertions,  and  to  connrm  them  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  respectable  authors.  In  the  one  period,  the  emperors  appear  as  mighty 
sovereigns  with  extensive  prerogatives ;  in  the  other,  as  the  heads  of  a  con- 
federacy with  very  limited  powers. 

The  revenues  of  the  emperors  decreased  still  more  than  their  authority. 
The  early  emperors,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Saxon  line,  besides  their 
|;reat  patrimonial  or  hereditary  territories,  possessed  an  extensive  domain  both 
in  Italy  and  Germanv,  which  belonged  to  them  as  emperors.    Italy  belonged 
to  the  emperors  as  tneir  proper  kingdom,  and  the  revenues  which  they  drow 
firoqi  it  were  very  connderable.    The  first  alienations  of  the  imperial  revenue 
were  made  in  that  country.    The  Italian  cities  having  acquired  wealth,  and 
luipiring  at  independence,  purchased  their  liberty  from  difierent  emperon,  as  I 
have  observed,  Note  16.    The  sums  which  they  paid,  and  the  emperors  with 
whom  they  concluded  these  bargains,  are  mentioned  by  Casp.  Klockius  de 
iErario  Norimb.  1671.  p.  86,  &c.    Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Wenceslaus,  dissi- 
pated all  that  remained  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  domain.    The  German 
domain  lay  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  under  the  government 
of  the  counts  palatine.    It  is  not  easy  to  mark  out  the  boundaries,  or  to  estimate 
the  value  of  this  ancient  domain,  which  has  been  so  long  incorporated  with 
the  territories  of  different  princes.    Some  hints  with  respect  to  it  may  be  found 
in  the  Glossary  of  Speidelios,  which  he  has  entitled,  Speculum  Jurioico-Philo- 
logico-Politico-Historicum  Observationum,  &c.  Norimb.  167S,  vol.  i.  679. 1046, 
a  more  ML  account  of  it  is  ^ven  by  Klockius  de  £rario,  p.  84.    Besides  this, 
the  emperors  possessed  considerable  districts  of  land  lying  mtermixed  with  the 
estates  of  the  dukes  uid  barons.    They  were  accustomed  to  visit  these  fre- 
qnently,  and  drew  fW>m  their  vassals  in  each  what  was  sufficient  to  support 
Uieir  court  during  the  time  of  their  residence  among  them.    Aflflalista,  ap. 
Stmv.  tom.  i  611.    A  great  part  of  these  detached  possessions  were  seised  by 
Uie  nobles  during  the  l&g  interrernum,  or  during  the  wars  occasioned  by  the 
contests  between  the  emper<mi  and  the  coi^  of  Rome.    At  the  same  time  that 
audi  encroachments  were  made  on  the  fixed  or  territorial  property  of  the  em- 
perors, they  were  robbed  almost  entirely  of  .their  casual  revenues.    The  princes 
and  barons  appropriating  to  themselves  taxes  and  duties  of  every  kind,  which 
had  usually  been  paid  to  them.    Pfeffel  Abreg^,  p.  374.    The  profuse  and  in- 
considerate ambition  of  Charles  IV.  squandered  whatever  remained  of  the  im- 
perial revenues  after  so  many  defalcations.    He,  in  the  year  1376,  in  order  to 
prevail  with  the  electors  to  choose  his  son  Wenceslaus  kin^  of  the  Romans, 
promised  each  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.    But  bemg  unable  to  pay 
so  large  a  sum,  and  eager  to  secure  the  election  to  his  son,  he  alienated  to  the 
three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  still 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  likewise  made 
over  to  them  all  the  taxes  and  tolls  then  levied  bv  the  emperors  in  that  district. 
Trithemius,  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Magdeburgh,  enumerate  the 
territories  and  taxes  which  were  thus  alienated,  and  represent  this  as  the  last 
and  fatal  blow  to  the  imperial  authority.    Struv.  Corp.  vol.  i.  p.  437.    From 
that  period  the  shreds  of^the  ancient  revenues  possessed  by  the  emperon  have 
been  so  inconsiderable,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Speidelius,  all  that  thev  yield 
would  be  so  far  from  defraying  the  expense  of  supporting  their  household,  that 
tiiey  would  not  pay  the  charge  of  mftin**'"*"g  the  posts  established  in  the  em- 
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pin.  Spetdelii  Specalnm,  fte.  roL  L  p.  680.  These  fiinde,  inconndafilib  mg 
ihej  were,  continaed  to  decrease.  Grauyelle,  the  minuter  of  Chuks  V.  aa- 
■efted  in  the  jeer  1546,  in  presence  of  scTcral  of  the  German  princes,  that  his 
master  drew  no  money  at  all  from  the  empire.  Sleid.  History  of  the  Refixrma*-. 
tioa.  Loud.  1689.  p.  372.  The  same  is  the  case  at  present.  Traits  de  droite 
pobliqiie  de  TEmpire,  p«r  Bf.  le  Coq.  de  Villeraj,  p.  55,  From  the  rdn  of 
Charles  IV.,  whom  Afaximilian  called  the  pest  of  the  empire,  the  emperonhaT^ 
depended  entirely  on  their  hereditary  domini<ms,  as  the  ehief^  and  almost  th« 
only  sonrce  of  their  power,  and  eren  of  their  subsistence. 

i.  The  ancient  mode  of  electing  the  emperors,  and  the  various  changes  which 
it  onderwent,  require  some  illustration.  The  imperial  crown  was  or^inallj 
attained  by  election,  as  well  as  those  of  most  monarchies  in  Europe.  An 
opinioo  lenj?  preTailed  among  the  antiquaries  and  public  lawyers  of  Germany, 
that  the  right  of  choosing  the  emperors  was  rested  in  the  archbishops  of  Mentz, 
(Cologne,  uid  Treres,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  marquis 
of  Bnndenbuigh,  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  edict  of  Otho  UL 
confirmed  by  Gregory  V.,  about  the  year  996.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  history 
contradicts  this  opinion.  It  appears,  that  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history 
of  Germany,  the  person  who  was  to  reign  orer  all,  was  elected  by  the  snfirage 
of  alL  Thus  Conrad  L  was  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  Franks,  say  some 
annalists,  by  all  the  princes  and  diief  men,  say  others :  by  all  the  nation,  say 
others.  See  their  words,  Struv.  Corp.  211.  Conringins  de  German,  Imper. 
Repub.  Aeroamata  Sex.  Ebroduni  1654,  p.  108.  In  the  year  1034,  posterior  to 
the  supposed  regulations  of  Otho  m.,  Conrad  IL  was  elected  by  aJl  the  chidf 
men,  and  his  election  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  people,  Strur.  Corp. 
284.    At  the  election  of  Lotharius  IL  A.  D.  1125,  six^  thousand  persons  of 

all  ranks  were  present.      H«  wm  mmfld  hy  ih^  rWtf^mmn^  mnA  thMm^miif^tir^fi 

was  approved  by  the  people.  Struv.  ibid.  p.  357.  The  first  author  who  men- 
tions the  seven  electors  is  Ifartinus  Polonns,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II.  which  ended,  A.  D.  1250. 

We  find  that  in  the  ancient  elections  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  princes  bf 
the  greatest  power  and  authority  were  allowed  by  their  countrymen  to  name 
the  person  whom  they  wished  to  appoint  emperor,  and  the  people  approved  or 
disapproved  of  their  nomination.    This  privilege  of  voting  first  is  called  by 
the  German  lawyers  the  right  of  Pnctorattofi.    Pfefiel  Abreg^  p.  316.    This 
was  the  first  origin  of  the  exclusive  right  which  the  electors  acquired.    The 
electors  possessed  the  most  extensive  territories  of  any  princes  in  the  empire ; 
all  the  great  offices  of  the  state  were  in  their  hands  by  hereditary  right;  as 
soon  as  Uiey  obtained  or  enyossed  so  much  influence  in  the  election  as  to  be 
allowed  the  right  of  pretaxation,  it  was  vain  to  oppose  their  will,  and  it  e?en 
became  unnecessary  for  the  inferior  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to  attend,  when 
they  had  no  other  function  but  that  of  confirming  the  deed  of  these  more 
powerful  princes  by  their  assent.     Daring  times  of  turbulence,  the  subordinate 
members  of  the  Germanic  body  could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  election  without 
a  retinue  of  armed  vassals,  the  expense  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  defray 
out  of  their  own  revenues  ;  and  finding  their  attendance  to  be  unnecessary,  they 
were  unwilling  to  waste  them  to  no  purpose.    The  rights  of  the  seven  electors 
were  supported  by  all  the  descendcnts  and  allies  of  their  powerful  famili^ 
who  shared  in  the  splendour  and  influence  which  they  enjoyed  by  this  distin- 
guishing  privilege.    Pfeffel  Abreg^  p.  376.    The  seven  electors  were  considered 
as  the  representatives  of  all  the  orders  which  composed  the  highest  class  of 
German  nobility.    There  were  three  archbishops,  chancellors  of  the  three  great 
districts  into  which  the  empire  was  anciently  divided ;  one  king,  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  and  one  count.    All  these  circumstances  contributed  to  render  the  in- 
troduction of  this  considerable  innovation  into  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
body  extremely  ea^.    Every  thing  of  importance,  relating  to  this  branch  of 
the  political  state  of*^  the  empire,  is  well  illustrated  by  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  an 
Augustan  monk  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.     Uis  treatise, 
if  we  make  some  allowance  for  that  partiality  which  he  expresses  in  favour  of 
the  powers  which  the  popes  claimed  in  the  empire,  has  the  merit  of  being  one 
of  the  first  works  in  which  a  controverted  point  in  history  is  examined  with 
critical  precision,  and  with  a  proper  attention  to  that  evideooe  which  is  derived 
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from  records,  or  the  testimony  of  contemporary  historians.    It  is  inserted  by 
Goldastui/  in  his  Politica  Imperialia,  p.  2. 

As  the  electors  have  engrossed  the  sole  right  of  choosing  the  emperors,  they 
have  assumed  likewise  that  of  deposing  them.  This  high  power  the  electors 
have  not  only  presumed  to  claim,  but  have  ventured  in  more  than  one  instance, 
to  exercise.  In  the  year  1298,  a  part  of  the  electors  deposed  Adolphus  of  Nas- 
sau, and  substituted  Albert  of  Austria  in  his  place.  The  reasons  on  which  they 
found  their  sentence,  showed  that  this  deed  flowed  from  factious,  not  from  pub- ' 
lie  spirited  motives.  Struv.  Corp.  vol.  i.  540.  In  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  electors  deposed  Wenceslaus,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
head  of  Rupert,  elector  palatine.  The  act  of  deposition  is  still  extant.  Gol- 
dasti  Constit.  vol.  i.  379.  It  is  pronounced  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  electors,  and  confirmed  by  several  prelates  and  barons  of  the  empire,  who 
were  present.  These  exertions  of  the  electoral  power,  demonstrate  that  the 
imperial  authority  was  sunk  very  low. 

The  other  privileges  of  the  electors,  and  the  rights  of  the  electoral  college, 
are  explained  by  the  writers  on  the  public  law  in  Germany. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  diets  or  general  assemblies  of  the  empire,  it  would  be 
necessary,  if  my  object  were  to  write  a  particular  history  of  Grermany,  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail,  concerning  the  forms  of  assembling  it,  the  persons  who 
have  right  to  be  present,  their  division  into  several  coUeges  or  benches,  the 
objects  of  their  deliberation,  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  on  their  debates  or 
give  their  suffirages,  and  the  authority  of  their  decrees  or  recesses.  But  as  my 
only  object  is  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  originally,  the  diets  of  the  empire  were  exactly 
the  same  with  th^  assembUes  of  March  and  of  May,  held  by  the  kings  of  France. 
They  met,  at  least,  once  a  yea^.  Every  freeman  had  a  right  to  be  present. 
They  were  assemblies,  in  which  a  monarch  deliberated  with  his  subjects,  con- 
oermng  their  common  interest  Ar\uneus  de  Comitiis  Rom.  German.  Imperii, 
4to.  Jens,  1660,  cap.  7.  No.  SO,  &c.  But  when  the  princes,  dignified  eccle- 
siastics, and  barons,  acquired  territorial  and  independent  jurisdiction,  the  diet 
became  an  assembly  of  the  separate  states,  wnich  formed  the  confederacy  of 
which  the  emperor  was  head.  While  the  constitution  of  tie  empire  remained 
in  its  primitive  form,  attendance  on  the  diets  was  a  duty,  like  the  other  services 
due  mm  feudal  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  which  the  members  were  bound  to 
perform  in  person ;  and  if  any  member  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  the 
diet,  neglected  to  attend  in  person,  he  not  only  lost  his  vote,  but  was  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty.  Arumeus  de  Comit.  c.  5.  No.  40.  Whereas,  from  the  time 
that  the  members  of  the  diet  became  independent  states,  the  riffht  of  sufi^age 
was  annexed  to  the  territory  or  difi;iiity,  not  to  the  person.  The  members,  if 
they  could  not,  or  would  not  attend  in  person,  might  send  their  deputies,  as 
princes  and  ambassadors,  and  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  rights 
belonging  to  their  constituents.  Ibid.  No.  42.  46. 49.  By  degrees,  and  upon 
the  same  principle  of  considering  the  diet  as  an  assembly  of  independent  states, 
in  which  each  confederate  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  if  any  member  possessed 
more  than  one  of  those  states  or  characters  which  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the  diet, 
he  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of  su&ages.  Ffefifel  Abreg^,  662. 
From  the  same  cause  the  imperial  cities,  as  soon  as  they  became  free,  and 
acquired  supreme  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  their  own  territories, 
were  received  as  members  of  the  diet.  The  powers  of  the  diet  extend  to  every 
thinff  relative  to  the  common  concern  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  that  can*  interest 
or  anect  it  as  a  confederacy.  The  diet  take  no  cognizance  of  the  interior 
administration  in  the  different  states,  unless  that  happens  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  or  to  threaten  the  |reneral  safety. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  imperial  chamber,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  has  been 
the  great  source  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  this  court  was  instituted  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  occasioned 
by  private  wars  in  Germany.  I  have  already  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  practice,  and  pointed  out  its  pernicious  effects  as  fiilly  as  their  extensive 
influence  during  the  middle  ages  required.  In  Germany,  private  wars  seem  to 
have  been  more  frequent  and  productive  of  worse  consequences  than  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.    There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this.    The  nobility 
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•f  Qtmaay  Wtre  eartMnely  namerovi,  and  the  cames  of  their  Ammmtm  mtd- 
tiplied  in  proportioB.  The  territorial  juriidictioii  which  the  Gemaa  nohlM 
acquired,  was  more  oomplete  than  that  poMMned  bj  their  order  in  oUier  nationa. 
They  beoame,  in  reality,  independ^t  powers,  and  they  claimed  aH  the  priri- 
leges  of  that  oharaoter.  The  lonff  intexrefirnom  from  A.  D.  1256,  to  A.  D.  1273, 
aoonstomed  them  to  an  onoontroUed  license,  and  led  them  to  foreet  that  enbot- 
dmation  which  is  necessary  in  (^er  to  maintain  public  tranqmOity.  At  the 
time  when  the  other  monarohs  of  Europe  began  to  acquire  sudi  an  Increase  of 
power  and  reyennes,  as  added  new  viffonr  to  their  govenmient,  the  authority 
and  rersnues  of  the  emperors  continued  gradually  to  decline.  The  diets  of  the 
empire,  which  alone  had  authority  to  judce  between  such  mighty  barons,  and 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  met  Tery  sddom.  Coming.  Aooamata,  p.  234. 
The  diets,  when  they  did  assemble,  were  often  composed  of  seTeral  thousand 
members,  Chrcmie.  Constat,  ap.  Struv.  Corp.  L  p.  546,  and  were  tumultuary 
assemblies,  ill  qualified  to  decide  concerning  any  question  of  riefat.  The  nnsrion 
of  the  diets  continued  only  two  or  three  days;  rfe^l  Abreff^  p.  244 :  so  that 
they  had  no  time  to  hear  or  discuss  any  cause  that  was  in  the  smallest  degree 
intricate.    Thus  G^Brmany  was  left,  in  some  measure,  without  any  oourt  <^ 

Ktalure,  capable  of  deciding  the  contests  between  its  more  powerAil  mem- 
or  of  repressing  the  evils  occasioned  by  their  prirate  wars. 

All  the  expedients  which  were  employed  in  other  countries  of  £«rope.  In 
order  to  restrain  this  practice,  and  which  I  hare  described.  Note  21,  were  tried 
in  Germany  with  litUe  effi»ct.  The  confederacies  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
cities,  and  the  division  of  Germany  into  various  cirdee,  which  I  mentioned  In 
that  note,  were  found  likewise  insufficient.  As  a  last  remedy,  the  Germans  had 
recourse  to  arbiters,  whom  they  called  Auitrega,  The  bel^ons  and  states  in 
diflerent  parts  of  Germany  joined  in  conventions,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  refer  aU  controversies  that  mi^ht  arise  between  them  to  the  determ&ia- 
ftion  of  AuttregiB^  and  to  submit  to  their  sentences  as  fiiftJ.  These  aibitav  are 
named  sometimes  in  the  treaty  of  convention,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in 
Ludewig  Rdique  Manuscr.  omnis  nvi,  vol.  ii.  312 ;  sometimes  they  were  choeen 
by  mutual  oonsent  upon  occasion  of  any  contest  that  arose ;  sometimes  they 
were  appointed  by  neutral  persons ;  and  sometimes  the  ehoioe  was  left  to  be 
decided  by  lot  Datt.  de  Pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  t  cap.  27,  No.  60,  &c 
Speidelius  Speculum,  &c  voc  Austrag.  p.  95.  Upon  the  introduction  <:^  this 
practice,  the  publle  tribunals  of  justice  became  in  a  great  measure  useless,  and 
were  almost  entirely  deserted. 

In  ordM'  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  rovemment,  Maximilian  I.  institnted 
the  imperial  chamber,  at  the  period  whioi  I  have  mentioned.  This  tribunal 
consisted  originally  of  a  president,  who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  order, 
and  <^  sixteen  judges.  The  president  was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  the 
judges,  partly  I^  lura,  and  partly  by  the  states,  aooordin^  to  fbnns  wUeh  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe.  A  sum  was  imposed,  with  their  own  eonsent,  on  the 
states  of  the  empire,  fbr  paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  officers  in  this 
court  The  imperial  chamber  was  established  at  first  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  removed  to  Spires,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  city  above  a  century  and  a  half.  It  ia  now  fixed  at  Wetzlar. 
This  court  takes  cognisance  of  all  questions  eonoeming  civil  right  between  the 
states  of  the  empire,  and  passes  judgment  in  the  last  resort,  and  without  appeaL 
To  it  belongs  likewise  the  privilege  of  judging  in  criminal  causes,  which  ma^  be 
oonsidOTed  as  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  puMie  peace.  PMel 
Abreg6,560. 

All  causes  relating  to  points  of  feudal  rifht  or  jurisdiction,  together  with 
such  as  respect  the  territories  which  held  or  the  empire  in  Italy,  belong  pro* 
periy  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Aulic  council.  This  tribunal  was  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  ancient  court  of  the  palace,  instituted  by  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many. It  depended  not  upon  the  states  of  the  empire,  but  upon  the  emperor, 
he  having  the  right  of  appointing  at  pleasure  all  the  judges  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed.  Maximilian,  in  order  to  procure  some  compensation  for  the  diminutioti 
ef  his  authority,  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  imperial  chamber,  prevailed  on  the 
diet,  A.  D.  1512,  to  give  its  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Aulic  coundL 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  great  object  of  policy  in  the  court  of  Vienna,  to 
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ttztend  the  joriBdiction,  and  support  the  authority  of  the  Aulic  coonoU^  and  to 
dfcaiDBcribe  and  weaken  thoee  of  the  imperial  chamber.  The  tedious  foims 
and  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  imperial  chamber,  have  furnished  the  emperors 
with  pretexts  for  doing  so.  ^  Lites  Spine,"  according  to  the  witticism  of  a 
Grerman  lawyer,  **  spirant,  sed  nunquam  expirant."  Sudli  delays  are  unavoida- 
ble in  a  oourt  composed  <^  members  named  by  many  different  states,  jealous  of 
each  other.  Whereas  the  judges  of  the  Aulic  council,  depending  upon  one 
master,  and  ^leing  responsibie  to  him  alone,  are  more  vigorus  and  decisive* 
Pufiendorf,  de  Statu  Imper.  Germ.  cap.  v.  i  ^.    Pft^el  Abieg6,  p.  581. 

NoTB  [43].  Pagb  87. 

Ths  description  which  J  have  given  of  the  Turkisti  government  iseonforma- 
ble  to  the  accounts  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers  who  have  visited  that 
empire.  The  count  de  Marsigli,  iu  his  treatise  concerning  the  military  state  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  ch.  vi.  and  the  anther  of  Observations  on  the  religion,  laws, 
{[overnment,  and  manners  of  the  Turks,  puUished  at  London^  1768,  vol.  L  p.  8)« 
differ  from  other  writers  who  have  descnbed  the  political  constitution  of  that 
powerful  monarchy.  As  they  had  opportunity,  during  their  Ions  residence  in 
Turkey,  to  observe  the  order  and  justice  conspicuous  in  sevend  departments 
of  administration,  they  seem  unwillmg  to  admit  that  it  should  be  denominated 
a  despotism.  But  when  the  form  of  ffovemment  in  any  country  is  represented 
to  be  despotic,  this  does  net  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  oontinu«> 
ally  exerted  in  acts  of  violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty.  Under  political  oonsti* 
tutions  of  every  species,  unless  when  some  frantic  tyrant  hsppens  to  hold  the 
sceptre,  the  ormnary  administration  of  government  must  be  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  if  not  active  in  promoting  the  welfkre  of  the  people* 
cannot  certainly  have  their  destruction  for  its  object.  A  state,  in  which  the 
sovereign  possesses  the  absolute  command  of  a  vast  military  force,  together 
with  the  disposal  of  an  extensive  revenue,  in  which  the  people  have  no  privi* 
leges,  and  no  part  either  immediate  or  remote  in  legislation ;  in  which  there  is 
no  body  of  hereditaiy  nobility,  jealous  of  their  own  rights  and  distinctions,  to 
stand  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  any  name  but  that  of  a  despotism.  The  restraints,  however, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  arising  from  the  Capieula/y  and  fVom  religion,  are 
powerfuL  But  they  are  not  such  as  change  the  nature  or  denomination  of  the 
government.  When  a  despotic  prince  emp]pys  an  armed  force  to  support  hie 
authority,  he  commits  the  supreme  power  to  their  hands.  The  Prctorian  bands 
in  Rome  dethroned,  murdered,  and  exalted  their  princes,  in  the  same  wanton 
manner  with  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte  at  Constantinople.  But  notwithstand* 
ing  this,  the  Roman  emperon  have  been  considered  by  all  political  writers  as 
possessing  despotic  power* 

The  aiiuhor  of  Obeervations  on  the  ^ligion,  laws,  ^vemment,  and  mannen 
of  the  Turk%  hi  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  ms  work,  hath  made  some 
remarks  on  what  is  contained  in  this  Note,  and  in  that  part  of  the  text  to  which 
it  refers.    It  is  with  diffidence  I  set  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  person, 
who  has  observed  the  government  of  liie  Turks  with  attention,  and  has  described 
it  with  abilities.  -  But  after  a  careful  review  of  tiie  subject,  to  me  the  Turkish 
government  still  appears  of  such  a  species  as  can  be  ranged  in  no  class  but  that 
to  which  political  writers  have  given  the  name  of  despoiitm.    There  is  not  in 
Turkey  any  constitutional  restraint  upon  the  will  of  thesove|eiffn,  or  any  bar# 
.rier  to  dreumscribe  the  exercise  of  his  power  but  the  two  whidi  I  have  men- 
tioned; one  afforded  by  religion,  the  principle  upon  which  the  authority  of  the 
sultan  is  founded ;  the  other  ^^®  army,  the  instrument  which  he  must  em« 
•,   ploy  to  maintain  his  power.    The  author  represents  the  Ulema^  or  body  of  tha 
^-  law,  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  monarch  and  the  people.    Prefl  p. 
^.    But  whatever  restraint  the  authority  of  the  Ulema  mav  impose  upon  the 
sovereign,  is  derived  from  religion.    The  Moulaht,  out  of  whom  the  mufli  and 
'    other  chief  officers  of  the  law  must  be  chosen,  are  ecclesiastics.    It  is  as  inter- 
preters of  the  Koran  or  Divine  Will  that  they  are  objects  of  veneration.    The 
check,  then,  which  they  give  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  is  not  different 
from  one  of  those  of  which  I  took  notice.    Indeed,  Uiis  restraint  cannot  ba 
very  considerable.    The  mufti,  who  is  the  head  of  the  order,  as  well  as  every 
Vol.  n.— 73 
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bilMor  oflieer  of  law,  is  named  hj  the  su]tal^  and  ii  remoTable  at  hit  pJeMor^ 
The  strangfe  meant  employed  hj  the  Ulema  in  1746,  to  obtain  the  dinoMoo  oif 
a  minister  whom  thej  hated.  Lb  a  manifest  proof  that  they  possess  but  Kttle 
donstitutional  authority  whidi  can  senre  as  a  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the 
sovereii^ii.  ObservaU  p.  92.  of  2d.  edit.  If  the  autbor^s  idea  be  jost,  it  is 
astonishing  that  the  body  of  the  law  should  have  no  method  of  remonstrating 
against  the  errors  of  administration,  bot  by  setting  fire  to  the  capitaL 

The  author  seems  to  consider  the  Capieuly  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  oeitber 
as  formidable  instruments  of  the  sultan's  power,  nor  as  any  restraint  upon  the 
exercise  of  it.  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the  number  of  the  Capiculy 
is  sknall  in  proportion  to  the  other  troops  which  compose  the  Turkish  armies, 
and  that  in  time  of  peace  they  are  undisciplined.  Pref.  2d.  edit.  p.  23,  &c  But 
the  troops  stationed  in  a  capital,  though  their  number  be  ndl  great,  are  always 
masters  of  the  sovereign's  person  and  power.  The  Prsturian  bands  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  legionary  troops  in  the  frontier  provinces.  The  soldiery  of 
the  Porte  are  'nore  numerous,  and  must  possess  power  of  the  same  kind,  and  be 
squally  formidable,  sometimes  to  the  sovereign,  and  oftener  to  the  people.  How- 
Ter  much  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaries  may  be  neglected  at  present,  it  certainly 
was  not  so  in  that  age  to  which  alone  my  description  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment applies.  The  author  observes,  pref.  p.  29,  that  the  Janizaries  never 
deposed  any  sultan  of  thenoselves,  but  that  some  form  of  law  true  or  false,  has 
been  observed,  and  that  either  the  mufti,  or  some  other  minister  of  religion, 
has  announced  to  the  unhappy  prince  the  law  which  renders  him  unworthy  of 
the  throne.  Observ.  p.  102.  This  will  always  happen.  In  every  revolution* 
though  brought  about  by  military  power,  the  deeds  of  the  soldieir  must  be 
confirmed  and  carried  into  execution  with  the  civil  and  religious  rormaiities 
peculiar  to  the  constitution. 

This  addition  to  the  Note  may  serve  as  a  further  iHnstration  of  my  own 
sentiments,  but  is  not  made  with  an  intention  of  entering  into  any  controversy 
with  the  author  of  ObtervaHoru^  Sic,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  obliginf^ 
terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  remarks  upon  what  I  had  advanced. 
Happy  were  it  for  such  as  venture  to  communicate  their  opinions  to  the  world, 
if  every  animadversion  upon  them  were  conveyed  with  the  same  candid  and 
liberal  spirit.  In  one  particulair,  howeyer,  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended 
what  I  meant,  pref.  p.  17.  I  certainly  did  not  mention  his  or  count  Maraigli's 
long  residence  in  Turkey,  as  a  circumstance  which  should  detract  from  the 
weight  of  their  authority.  I  took  notice  of  it,  in  justice  to  my  readers,  that 
tjiey  might  receive  my  opinion  with  distrust,  as  it  differed  from  that  of  persons 
t^hose  means  of  information  were  so  far  superior  to  mine. 

Note  [44].  Page  87. 

Thb  institution,  the  discipline,  and  privileges  of  the  Janizaries  are  deacribed 
y  all  the  authors  who  give  any  account  of  the  Turkish  government.  The 
manner  in  which  enthusiasm  was  employed  in  order  to  innpire  them  with  cour- 
age, is  thus  related  by  prince  Cantemir:  ^  When  Amurath  I.  had  formsnd  them 
into  a  body,  he  sent  them  to  Haii  Bektash,  a  Turkish  saint,  famous  for  his 
miracles  and  prophecies,  desiring  him  to  bestow  on  them  a  banner,  to  pray  to 
God  for  their  success,  and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  saint,  when  they  ap- 
peared in  his  presence,  put  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  upon  one  of  their  heads,  and 
said,  ^  Let  them  be  called  Yengicheri.  Let  their  countenance  be  ever  bright, 
their  hands  victorious,  their  swords  keen ;  let  their  spear  always  hang  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemies,  and  wherever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a 
shining  fane."  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  p.  38.  The  number  of  Jani- 
zaries at  the  first  institution  of  the  body,  was  not  considerable.  Under  Soly- 
man,  in  the  year  1521,  they  amounted  to  twelve  thousand.  Since  that  time 
their  number  has  greatly  increased.  Marsiffli,  Etat,  &c.  ch.  xvL  p.  68.  Though 
Sotyman  possessed  such  abilities  and  authority  as  to  restrain  this  formidable 
body  within  the  bounds  of  obedience,  yet  its  tendency  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  sultans  was,  even  in  that  age,  foreseen  by  sagacious  observers.  Nicolas 
Daulphinois,  who  accompanied  M.  D^Aramon,  ambaasador  from  Henry  II.  of 
Franoe  to  8o)yman,  pubUiBhed  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  describes 
and  oatebrates  thit  dlKi^Voa  of  the  Janizaries,  bnt  at  tlM  same  time  predictSi 
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that  tb^  WQtild,  ope  day,  become  formidable  to  their  mastert,  and  act  the  same 
part  at  Constantinople,  ae  the  Pnetorian  bands  had  done  at  Rome.  CoUectioii 
of  Voyages  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  library,  vol.  i.  p.  599. 

Hhn  [45].  Page  88. 

SoLTVAiff  the  Magnificent,  to  whom  the  Turkish  historians  hare  ffiren  the 
•nmame  of  Canuniy  or  instituter  of  rules,  first  brought  the  finances  and  military 
establishment  of  the  Turkish  empire  into  a  regular  form.  He  divided  tlie 
military  force  into  the  Capieuiy  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  which  was  properly 
the  standing  army,  and  SemUaeuljf  or  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  the  nrontiers. 
The  chief  strength  of  the  latter  consisted  of  those  who  held  Tijuariots  and 
Ziams.  These  were  portions  of  land  granted  to  certain  persons  for  life,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  military  fieft  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
return  for  which  military  service  was  performo£  Bolyman,  in  his  Canun 
JfamAt  or  book  of  regulations,  fixed  with  great  accuracy  the  extent  of  these 
lands  in  each  province  of  his  empire,  appointed  the  precise  number  of  soldiers 
each  person  who  hold  a  Timariot  or  a  Ziam  should  bring  into  tho  field, 
and  established  the  pay  which  they  should  receive  while  engaged  in  service* 
Count  Marsigli  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  have  given  extracts  from  this  book  of 
regulations,  and  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
army  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fiflv  thousand  men.  When  these  were  added 
to  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  they  formed  a  military  power  g^atly  superior  ta 
what  any  Christian  state  could  command  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Marsigli, 
Etat  Muitaire,  &c.  p.  136.  Rycaut*s  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  book  iii» 
ch.  2.  As  Solyman,  during  his  active  reign,  was  engaged  so  constantly  in  war, 
that  his  troops  were  always  in  the  field,  ihe^Serrataadjf  became  almost  equal  to 
the  Janisaries  themselves  in  discipline  and  valour. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  should 
repreeent  the  Turks  as  far  superior  to  the  Christians  both  in  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  war.  Guicciardini  informs  us,  that  the  Ita- 
lians learned  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  from  the  Turks.  Histor.  lib.  xv.  p» 
266.     BusbequiuB,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  Soly-  ^ 

man,  and  who  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  state  both  of  the  Christian 
and  Turkish  armies,  publuhed  a  discourse, concerning  the  best  manner  of  car* 
rying  on  war  against  the  Turks,  in  which  he  points  out  at  great  lenrth  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  the  infidels  possessed  witli  respect  to  discipline,  and 
military  improvements  of  every  kind.  Busbequii  opera,  edit.  Elzevir,  p.  393, 
&c.  The  testimony  of  other  authors  might  be  added,  if  the  matter  were  in 
any  degree  doubtful. 

Before  I  conclude  these  Proofs  and  Illustfiitions,  I  ought  to  explain  tho 
reason  of  two  omissions  in  them ;  one  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  on 
my  own  account,  tho  other  to  obviate  an  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

In  all  my  inquiries  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  progress  of  government, 
manners,  literature,  and  commerce,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  in  my 
delineations  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  different  states  of  Europe  at 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  not  once  mentioned  M.  de  Voltaire, 
who,  in  his  Euajf  twr  Vhutoire  genertUe^  has  reviewed  the  same  period,  and  has 
treated  of  all  these  subjects.  This  does  not  proceed  from  inattention  to  the  works 
c^  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius,  no  less  enterprising  than  universal, 
has  attempted  almost  every  different  species  of  literary  composition.  In  many 
of  these  he  excels.  In  all,  if  he  had  left  religion  untouched,  he  is  instructive 
and  agreeable.  But  as  he  seldom  imitates  the  example  of  modem  historians  in 
eiting  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their  information,  I  could  not,  with 
propriety,  appeal  to  his  authority  in  confirmation  of  anv  doubtfhl  or  unknown 
uct.  I  have  often,  however,  followed  him  as  my  guide  in  these  researches , 
and  he  has  not  only  pointed  ont  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  it  was  of 
importance  to  inquire,  but  the  conclusions  which  it  was  proper  to  draw  fnm 
them.  If  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  the  books  which  relate  theso 
particulars,  a  great  part  of  my  labour  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  many 
•f  his  readers,  who  now  consider  him  only  as  an  entertaining  and  Uvely  wiitflr« 
would  find  that  he  is  a  learned  and  well-informed  historian. 

/ 
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At  to  the  other  omiMioii,  ererr  mtelligent  remder  must  hare  obeerred,  <Kit  | 
haTO  not  entered,  either  in  the  historic^  part  of  thii  volume,  or  in  tho  Prooft 
and  DloitrationB,  into  the  same  detail  with  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  aad  cna- 
toms  of  the  British  kingdoms,  as  concerning  4hose  of  the  other  European 
nations.  As  the  capital  nicts  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  goTemnMMt  and 
^MiiMif  in  their  own  oonntiy  are  known  to  most  of  my  readers,  such  a  detail 
appeared  to  me  to  he  less  essentiaL  Snch  facts  and  obswrations,  however,  as 
were  neeessarj  towards  completing  my  design  in  this  part  of  the  work,  I  have 
mentioned  under  the  diflerent  articles  which  are  the  subjects  of  my  disquisitioosL 
The  state  of  government,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  having  been  nearly  the 
same  during  several  ages,  nothing  can  tend  more  to  illustrate  the  progress  oT 
the  Engli*>»  eimstitutaon,  than  a  earefbl  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  kingdoms  on  the  continent.  This  source  of  information  has  been  too  much 
neglected  by  the  English  antiquaries  and  lawyers.  Filled  with  admiration  of 
that  ha^y  constitution  now  established  in  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  more 
attentive  to  its  forms  and  principles,  than  to  the  eondition  and  ideas  of  remote 
those,  which  in  almost  every  particular,  differ  from  the  present.  While  engaged 
in  pninsiiig  the  laws,  charters,  and  early  historians  of  the  continental  kingdome, 
I  have  often  been  led  to  think  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  Enr- 
1^  jurisprudence  and  policy,  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  kingdoms  in 
a  similar  situation,  would  be  of  great  utility,  and  might  throw  much  light  on 
seme  points  whidi  are  now  obscure,  and  decide  others  whieh  have  been  loaf 
ceotroverted* 
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Orfiffiwiff.  cutiuuHd  when  flni  brouglit  Into 
Earope,  V.  Iti  InlhHHiwt  in  fteaing  mankind 
ftoai  Um  boodage  of  Uie  firadal  pottcv,  589. 

ObxUa  of  G«nnu7,  Ibe  oocairion  oT  tbeir  bdng 

OflMf ,  nncieot  naiet  of,  wider  the  ftadnl  polky, 
Ifli  TIM  freedom  of,  where  firiCeBUhlWied,ai. 
Chiinen  of  community,  why  granted  in  France 
hjr  Loois  le  Groe,  ib.  Obtain  the  like  aU  over 
Earope,Sl.  Acquire  political  coneideraiion^ib. 

ifUrgf,  the  prome  of  their  usurpations,  33. 
Tlieir  plan  of  jurlspradence  more  iiertect  tlian 
that  or  the  dvil  courts  in  the  middle  ages,  34. 
The  great  ignorance  oi;  in  the  eariy  feudal 
thnes  of  Europe,  515. 

CUrita,  slare  lo  Willa,  widow  of  doke  Hugo, 
extract  fhm  the  charter  of  manumisBion 
granted  to  her,  939. 

CbriMiif ,  councH  of,  resolTeson  the  lioly  war,  16. 
See  Ptter  the  Hermt  and  Onu^du, 

CUuir*  I.,  Instance  of  the  small  aotliority  lie 
liad  over  his  army,  906. 

CUtAariut  IL,  bis  account  of  the  popular  assem- 
bUes  among  the  ancient  Cauls,  M5. 

CIsvw,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  un- 
able to  retain  a  sacred  vase  taken  by  his  aimy 
from  being  distributed  by  lot  among  tlw  resi  of 
the  plunder,  507 

CUtcifM,  flrst  establishment  of,  in  Europe,  551. 

CraiAet,  judicial,  prohibition  of,  an  Improvement 
in  the  admii>istratiun  of  Justice,  97.  Founda- 
tion and  universality  of  this  mode  of  tnal,  99. 
Pernicious  effects  of,  30.  Various  expedients 
for  abolisliiiur  Uiis  practice,  ib.  Ancieut  Swe- 
dish law  of,  for  words  of  repmach,  538.  Posi- 
tive evidence  or  points  of  proof  rendered  inef- 
foetnal  bv  It,  539.  This  mode  of  trial  author- 
ised by  the  ecclesiastics,  540.  Last  instances 
of,  in  the  hlstori'  s  of  France  nnd  Rncland,  541. 

CbsMMree,  spirit  of  crusading  tniw  fu  ravoureble 
tOj  at  that  ear*y  period.  19.  First  establlshmenl 
of  Dree  corporations,  90  Cliarters  of  commu- 
nity, why  granted  by  Louis  le  Gros,  ib.  Like 
practice  obtains  all  over  Europe,  31.  Salutary 
effects  of  these  Institutions,  ib.  IjOW  state  of, 
during  the  middle  ages,  40.  i*tkn»n  contribu- 
ting to  its  revival,  Ib.  Promoti-d  by  the  Han- 
•eatic  league,  41.  Is  cultivated  In  the  Nether- 
land-v  Ib.  Is  introduced  into  England  by  Ed- 
ward 111 ,  lb  The  Cbneficial  consequences 
resulting  from  thr  revival  of,  lb.  The  early 
cultivation  of,  In  Italy,  554. 

Ontmon  /a«,  the  first  compilatjon  of,  made  in 
England  by  lord  chief  Justke  Glanvlile,  548. 

(kmmunities.  See  Ckarlers,  CiUet^  Cowmtrte^ 
and  Cbrp#ratMas. 

Cbsraena,  Anne,  her  character  of  the  Crusaders, 
519. 

Cbsif  OSS,  marlner*s,  when  Invented,  and  its  In* 
fluence  on  the  extension  of  commerce,  40. 

OmtpositUn  for  personal  injuries,  the  nimives  for 
estabtJ^hhig,  Si3.  The  niftom  of,  deduced 
from  the  practice  of  the  snclent  Germans,  541. 

CbmpMrgat4fr9^  Introduced  as  evidence  In  tlie 
Jurisprudence  of  tlie  middle  ages,  97. 

OMdeCtisrt,  In  the  Italian  polknr,  what,  63. 

Omrad,  count  of  Pranoonia,  how  lie  obtained 
election  to  tlie  empire,  80. 

ObnradiR,  the  last  rightful  heir  to  the  Crown  of 
Naples  of  tlie  house  of  Suabia,  Ids  unliappy 

Cbastoncs,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric Barbarowa  and  Die  (itee  cities  of  Italy,  599. 

ikmatamUn^pt*^  its  Hourtshlnf  state  at  the  time 
of  the  crusade's,  17.  When  first  taken  by  the 
Tm-ks,  fin.  The  crusaders,  how  looked  upon 
there,  519.  The  ar«nunt  riven  of  this  d^  by 
the  Latin  writers.  519,  590. 

CbmHitntMms,  popular,  how  formed,  99. 

Cbntota,  Oonsalvode,  secures  the  crown  of  Na- 
ples to  FWdinand  of  .4rratoo,  66. 

'  sad  boUrn  poUttOf 


of,  how  tu  fkvomlble  to  die 

mannets,  19.    Privilegss  of;  how'tni 

90.    Charten  of  commnoi^,  why  ■  i  snuul  by 

Louis  le  Gros  hi  France,  ib.    losutaiiaa  a^ 

obtains  all  over  Europe,  9L    Their  ctfects,  Ik 

CSvriM  of  AnafHi,  to  eaosttaHoB  and  pctvilcts, 
76. 

of  CaBtOe,  a  histoid  oC;  and  an  account  of 

ltscoostiiutionaodprlvthnii,79.  Tbevigtoaee 
with  wiiich  it  guarded  its  privileges  agaisst 
the  eocroachmenu  of  tiie  refsl  power,  ib. 

CmtrndsB^  first  motives  for  uodertaJcing,  16.    Ea- 
thusiastic  zeal  with  wtdch  they  were  narfnr 
taken,  ib.    First  promoted  by  Peter  the  BenaH, 
ib.    AicceM  of  tliem,  17.    Conaeqoi 
suiting  ftomtliem,ib.  Tlieh  effects  ooi 


18.  Onprupertv,ilk  How  advsntafrows  to  the 
enlargemem  of^  the  regal  power  of  European 
princes,ib.  Commercial cdecisoi;  19.40.  Uai- 
versal  frenzy  for  engaging  in  these  expeditkns 
accounted  fur,  517.  PilTUefes  gnmed  to  those 
who  engaged  in  tliem,  5i7,  51^  Stephen  eart 
of  Ctiarires  and  Blois,  his  aocoont  of  theo^ 
518.  Expense  of  oooductlng  tliem,  liow  raised, 
518,  519.  Character  given  of  the  Crusaden 
by  the  Greek  writers,  5l9. 


Debt^  fbst  hint  of  attachfaig  moveables  for  the 
recovery  of,  derived  from  tlie  canon  law,  5tfL 

DehUrif  how  couddered  in  the  rude  and  sio^pit 
state  of  society,  583. 

Diet*  of  Germany,  some  aceovnt  <tf,  573u 

D0ctor»^  in  the  dlfferem  fheulties,  dispute  prse*' 
dence  with  knights,  551. 

EeelefUttkml  Juriqirodence,  more  perfoct  la  He 
plan  than  tbe  ^  ivU  courts  of  the  middle  ages,  31. 

EccUsiasties,  wben  and  by  what  degrees  thmr 
claimed  exonpiion  from  civil  Jurisdlctinn,  S44C 
Military  taentt  cultivated  and  exerciaeil  bf 
those  of  tbe  middle  ages,  550. 

Edward  M 1.  of  England,  his  ewtraTonrs  to  tmio* 
ducc  conmierce  into  his  kingdum,  41. 

KUUors  ofGerma  ty,  rise  of  uieir  » rivilefeB,  BC 

Ehf,  Sl,  his  definition  or  description  of  a  good 
Cbrisdan,  516. 

Emprrors  of  Gennany,  inqulrr  into  their  power, 
Jurisdiction,  and  nnrenue,  579.  Ancient  awde 
of  electing  them,  574. 

EnglanH,  simimary  view  of  the  coniesn  between, 
and  France,  44.  Consequences  of  its  kisiiw  ha 
conthiental  possessions,  45.  Tlie  power  rr  die 
crown,  bow  extended,  49.  See  Hemrf  VI I  Why 
sp  many  marlu  of  Saxon  usage*  and  language. 
In  comparison  wtrh  tliooe  of  the  Normana,  to  be 
foniid  In,  501.  When  corpnrerioos  began  to  be 
eetshHahed  In,  597.  Instances  oftlie  king  conti- 
nuance or;ier9nnal  servitude  there,  531.  Inoulry 
into  the  54axon  laws  for  putting  an  end  to  privaie 
ware,  535.  Csusesof  the  speedy  decline  of  pri- 
vate ware  there,  proposi^  to  the  researches  ol 
antiquarians,  rSM.  Last  Instances  of  Judicial 
combat  recorded  In  the  history  of,  541.  Terri- 
torial Juriwdiction  of  tlie  ba-ons,  how  abolisbed, 
546.  Causss  of  the  slow  progress  of  commerce 
there,  556,  557  The  flnt  commercial  treaty 
entered  Into  by,  557. 

Evidtnee^  imperfbct  nature  of  tlmt  admitied  to 
law-proceedincs  during  the  middle  aeea,  97. 
Rendered  Ineflbctual  bv  the  Judicial  cnmbat.540 

EmropB^  alterations  in,  by  the  cnnqueais  of  the 
Rnrnans,  7.  Troprpvem*mts  tlie  nations  oC  r»> 
ceived  in  exchann  fbr  their  liberriea,  lb.  Ili 
dtsadrantages  under  this  change  oT  rliniM 
stances,  Ib.  Inquiry  into  the  sappneed  pope- 
kMisnem  of  the  ancient  northern  natfcma,  h 
Savase  deso'uiors  exercised  by  tlie  Goths. 
Vandals,  and  Huns,  10.  Universal  chuife  oe- 
casioncd  hv  their  irmptions  and  coaqoesi,  II 
First  ntdimenii  of  the  present  pnAey  of,  m  be 
deduced  fVom  this  period,  ib.    Or1|^  of  the 
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■nend  teitartm  imrodiieed  whh  thii  policy, 
u,  14.  At  what  time  govenunent  and  mna- 
mea  began  to  improve,  15,  16.  CauMs  and 
«vents  wtaich  coutribated  to  tbii  improvement, 
16.  B*^Otusade*tCeTf0ratunSji*0opU.  Mi- 
■erlra  oocaiioned  by  private  wan  in,  9tt.  Me- 
<tood*takMitOMpprenthem,ib.  Judidaloom- 
baia  prohibited,  V?.  DefiKia  of  judiciai  pio- 
•eedinp  in  tlte  wkldlo  ages,  lb.  lulluence  of 
Mpenutkminibeeennioeediiige,98.  Orlginor 
the  independKUt  territorial  jumdictioni  of  the 
w  barona,  32.  Bad  coneequencee  of  ilieir  Judicial 
power,  ib.  Slepe  tal»n  by  princes  to  abottsh 
their  courts,  lb.  Inquiry  into  the  canon  law, 
33.  Revival  of  the  Roman  law,  35.  Effect^ 
of  the  ■ph'it  of  ctiivalry,  36.  How  improved 
by  the  proneas  of  science  and  cultivaiion  of 
liieratare,  37.  Christianity  corrupted  when 
flrit  received  in,  38.  Scholastic  theology  the 
first  objea  of  learning  in.  ib.  Low  state  of 
commerce  in,  during  the  middle  ages,  40.  Com- 
merce revives  in  Italy,  ib.  Is  promoted  by  the 
Hanseatie  league,  41.  Is  cultivated  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, ib.  Eflects  of  the  |»ogre«s  of  com- 
merce on  the  polishing  of  manners,  ib.  Effects 
of  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Burgundy 
with  tlie  archduke  Maximilian,  on  the  sute  of, 
58.  By  what  means  standmg  forces  became 
aeneral  in,  55.  Consequences  of  the  league  of 
Cambrav  to,  57.  View  of  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  several  Mates  of,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  58.  Italy,  59. 
Tlie  papacy,  ib.  Venice,  63.  Florence,  64.  Na- 
plea,  ib.  Milan,  66.  Spain,  6&  France.  76. 
uermany,  80.  Turkey ^  86.  Instances  of  the 
«mall  intercourse  amoof  nations  in  the  middle 
ag«s,5S2. 

Vho^si,  the  etymoloffy  of  that  word,  518. 

f^dmandj  kiag  of  Arragon,  unites  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
Casrile,  (»,  69.    His  schemes  to  exalt  the  regal 

Ewer,  74.  Resumes  former  grants  of  land  from 
I  barons,  ib.  Unites  to  the  crown  the  gruid 
masterships  of  the  three  military  orders.  75. 
Why  he  patroniMd  the  association  called  the 
Hiflf  Brotherkoodj  against  ttie  barons,  76. 

Feudal  system,  <kigin  of,  deduced,  13.  Prftnary 
object  of  thb  poficy,  lb.  Its  deficiencies  for 
Interior  government,  13.  Tenures  of  land,  how 
established  under,  lb.  Riseofintestinediscords 
among  tl»e  barons  under,  ib.  Servile  state  of 
the  people,  ib.  Wealc  authority  of  the  king,  ib. 
Its  influence  on  the  external  operations  of  war, 
lb.  General  extinction  of  all  arts  and  sciences 
Affected  by,  14.  Its  operation  on  religion,  ib. 
Its  Influence  on  tlie  character  of  the  human 
mind.  15.  At  what  time  government  and  man- 
ners began  to  be  improved,  ib.  Causes  and 
events  which  contributed  to  this  improvement, 
16.  See  Crusades.  Ancient  sute  of  citiee  under, 
]9.  Frame  of  national  councils  under  this  po- 
licy, 23.  How  altered  by  the  procress  of  civil 
liberty,  33.  Inqub-y  into  the  administration  of 
Justice  under,  94.  Pnvate  war,  96.  Judicial 
combat,  39.  Independent  Jurisdictinn  of  the 
barons,  ib.  Distinction  between  freemen  and 
vassals  under,  507—518.  How  strangers  were 
considered  and  treated  under,  553. 

JWA,  under  the  feudal  system,  a  history  of,  509. 
When  they  became  hweditarr,  510. 

FituUphenMf  observations  on  his  account  of  the 
sute  of  London  at  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  587. 

FUndsrs.    flee  MthsrUnds, 

Fhrtnee^  Tiew  of  the  constitution  of,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  64.  Iit- 
fluenee  acquired  by  Cosmo  di  Medid  in,  ib. 

Jhmes,  tnr  what  means  the  towns  In,  flnt  oh^ 
talnadchanei«ofcommonlty.30.  f)rdonnances 
of  LonIs  X.  and  his  brother  Philip  In  (hvoor  of 
dvll  liberty,  S3.  Methods  employed  to  suppress 
frivaia  wan,  36.   St.  Louis  attempts  to  dis- 


coantenance  Jadldal  combt,  80.  Vlewoftb« 
contests  between,  and  England,  44.  Conse- 
quences of  its  recovering  its  provinces  from 
England,  45.  Monarchy  of,  how  strengtiM»ed 
by  tills  event,  46.  Rise  of  standing  forces  In, 
ib.  Regal  pi«rogative  sdengthened  by  thla 
measure,  47.  Extensionoflhe  regal  prerogative 
vigorously  pursued  by  Louis  XI.,  4&  QeeLsmis 
Xl.  Eliecia  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VUL  See  CJUriss  Vlll.  Natkmai  inftmtry 
established  in,  55,  56.  League  of  Camhray 
ibrmed  auinst  the  Venetians,  57.  Battle  ot 
Ghiarraddada,  it».  Inquiry  into  its  ancient  go- 
vemment  and  laws,  76.  rower  of  tlie  general 
assemblies  under  the  first  race  of  kings,  ib. 
Under  tiie  second  and  tliird.  77.  Regal  power 
confined  to  the  king's  own  aomainB,ih.  When 
the  general  assembly  or  states  genial  tost  their 
legislative  authority,  ib.  When  the  kings  began 
to  assert  their  k^laUvo  power,  78.    WneiftlM 

g»vernment  of,  became  jpurely  monarchical,  ib. 
egal  power  ucvertheliesB  restrained  by  tht 
privileges  of  the  noblll^,  ib.  Inquiry  into  the 
Jurisdiction  ol  its  parliaments,  parbcuiarly  that 
of  Paris,  79.  How  the  alkxilal  pronerty  of  land 
there  was  altered  into  feudal,  510,  511.  Fro- 
gress  of  liberty  io  that  kingdom  traced,  587. 
Attempts  toestiMIkh  liberty  there  unsucccesAil. 

>  S3d.  Last  ioBiance  of  Judicial  combat  reoocded 
in  the  liistory  of,  541 .  Present  government  <^ 
oompared  with  that  of  ancient  Gaul,  564.  The 
states  general,  when  first  aisembled.  570. 

Francis  1.  of  France,  his  character  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  37.  Is  emulated  1^  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  lb. 

Frederic  Barbarossa,  emperor,  the  (iree  dtiea  of 
Italy  unite  against  hhn.  593.  Treaty  of  pon- 
staoce  with  them,  ib.  Was  the  first  who  granted 
privileges  to  the  cities  in  Crerroany,  536. 

l^MduSfln  the  andem  German  usages,  explained, 
54L 

Freemen^  bow  distinguished  ftom  vaaals.  under 
the  feudal  policy,  507-^13.  Why  often  in- 
duced to  surrender  their  freedom,  and  become 
slaves,  514. 

FuUktrimt  Camotenels,  hii  character  of  the  dtjr 
of  Constantinople,  530. 

OomI^  bow  aOodial  property  of  land  waa  changed 
into  feudal  there,  510.  Oovenmnnt  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  modem  France,  564.  SmaB 
authority  the  kings  of,  enjoyed  over  their  armlee, 
illustrated  in  an  anecdote  of  Clotaire  L,  S6S. 
Account  of  the  popular  assemblies  ef,ih.  Salie 
laws  how  enacted,  Ib.  Wore  not  subject  to 
taxation,  566.    See  J^Vaiicc. 

Osoffrew  ds  VUUkardouin^  Us  aocoont  of  the 
magnificence  of  Constantinople  at  the  time 
when  taken  by  the  Crusadeis,  580. 

Germans,  ancient,  an  account  of  their  nseaee 
and  way  of  life.  504.  Their  method  of  enga^nc 
in  war,  lb.  Comparison  between  them  and 
the  North  Americasgndians,  505.  Why  they 
had  no  cities,  535.  The  practice  of  compoono- 
Ing  A>r  persona]  ii^urlea  by  finea,  deduced  from 
their  usages,  541. 

GermoHf^  little  Interested  In  fordgn  oonoemsjat 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  44.  Na- 
tional Infkntry  esublishcd  in,  55.  State  of, 
under  Chariemagnc  and  descendants,  80.  Caor 
rad,  count  of  Fninconia,  chosen  emperor,  lb. 
His  successors  in  the  imperial  dignity,  ib.  How 
the  nobility  of,  acquired  independent  sovereign 
authority,  lb.  Fatal  eflbcts  of  anrandixinc 
theclerrybi,81.  Contest  between  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  ib.  Rtoe  of 
the  factions  of  GuelA  and  Ghibelilnos,  88.  De- 
cHne  of  the  bnperial  authority,  ib.  Bouse  of 
Austria,  by  whom  fbunded,  lb.  Total  chance 
hi  the  political  constitution  of  the  empire,  Ih. 
State  of  anarchv  in  which  It  continued  to  tlM 
ttmeof  MaTimilian,  the  imm«idhitej 
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Jk^mnt  of  Qed,  modw  of  aoralttia  by Jto  the 
law  prooeedinci  doring  ibemlddteagei^te.  537. 

•^AeteM  Ovcte,  metbod  of  trial  by,  537 

JhKiM  n.,  pope,  ibniM  a  confederacy  agafaiit  the 
VeDedanaatCainbra/iST.  Selaes  part  of  the 
Venetian  territories,  ib.  Confederacy  diawlved, 

.   lb.    TanM  tab  acbeaea  acainit  France,  58. 

Jmruprudene«i  eccleiiaetical,  move  perfect  in  its 

rthan  the  dvil  couiti  in  the  middle  ages, 
SeeZ^ow. 

Jtututf  an  inquiry  faito  the  administratioo  oL 
under  the  feudal  poliQr,  94.  Steps  towards  tM 
Improvement  of,  as  civil  liberty  advanced,  25. 
RedresB  chiefly  purraed  by  private  wars,  lb. 
M ediods  taken  to  mxpontB  private  wars,  96. 
Judicial  combats  prohibited,  97.  The  defects 
of  Judicial  proceedings  in  the  middle  ages,  ib. 
OmipurgatorB,  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence, ib.  Methods  of  trial  by  ordeal,  or  ac- 
quittal by  Judgment  of  God«  98.  Origin  of  the 
oupveme  indegndentjurisdictloot  of  me  feudal 
barons,  SB.  Extent  and  bad  eftcts  of  tlieir 
privilegesjib.  Steps  taken  by  monardis  to  re- 
duce the  barons*  courts,  ib.  Growth  of  royal 
courts  of  Justice,  33.  Inouinr  into  the  canon 
law,  ib.  How  improved  by  the  revival  of  the 
Roman  law,  34.  When  die  administration  of, 
became  a  disrinct  profenion,  35. 

Juttitm^  or  supreme  Judge  of  Arragon,  his  oflke 
and  privileges,  71.  An  iimulry  bf  whom  this 
oOcer  was  elected.  557.  Who  waaeliglble  to 
this  oOoe,  556.  Nature  of  the  ti'bunal  ap- 
pointed to  control  liis  administratiota,  ib.  In- 
stance of  his  extflOiive  power,  556, 550. 

JTfiV)  bis  power  how  circumscribed  b>  «he  ba- 
rons, under  the  feudal  system,  13.  Ay  what 
means  tlie  srusades  tended  to  enlarge  tlM  regal 
authority.  1& 

J^#r«1^  its  influence  in  checking  the  sultans  of 
the  Octoman  empire,  87. 

Zand,  bow  bebl  at  the  establishment  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  19.    See  F^tudul  Syttem, 

•^— ,  the  property  of,  how  considered  by  the  an- 
cient barbarous  nations,  507.  AUodial  posKS- 
sion  of,  explained,  ib.  The  pnmrieUMB  how 
•uMected  to  mltttary  service,  507, 506.  Allo- 
dial and  beneficiary  pomeaaion  dtstinauished, 
506.  Allodial  piypqty  why  goierally  con- 
verted Into  feudal,  500. 

/.«»,  vrhen  the  study  of  it  became  a  diMinct  em- 
pk>yment,36. 

— — ,  canon,  an  imtuirr  Into,  33.  The  maxims 
of.  uKMre  equiuUe  than  the  dvil  courts  of  tlie 
middle  ages.  ib.    When  fii«  compiled,  546. 

—-,  Roman,  how  it  sunk  toto  oblivion,  35.  Cii^ 
cumstancce  which  fevoured  the  revival  of  it, 
ib. ,  Its  efl^ects  in  improving  tlie  administration 
ofjQstioe,  ib.    Us  rapid  progress  over  Europe, 

Ltokumms^  in  the  Scottish  law,  explafaied,  593. 

JMtrtm^  civfl,  the  rise  and  prosressof,  traced,  90, 
91.  How  fevoured  by  tbeorttmnances  of  Louis 
X.  of  France,  and  his  brother  PhiUp,  93.  The 
spirit  of,  how  excited  In  Prance,  537.  The 
particulars  included  In  the  charters  of,  granted 
to  husbandmen,  586.  The  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  extending,  599.  The  se- 
veral  opportunities  of  obtaining,  533. 

LimegtSj  cnundl  of,  its  endeavours  to  extlngulrti 
private  wars,  533. 

jAtertwte^  cuhivaiion  of.  greatly  inilrnmental 
in  dvillzing  the  nations  of  Europe,  37.  Why 
the  flrA  eflbrts  of,  ill-directed,  38.  The  good 
eflfecis  nevertheleie  of  the  tpMt  of  inquiry  ex- 
erted, 30.  How  checked  in  its  progress,  ib. 
Its  Influence  on  manners  and  government,  ib. 

IMmrgit^  the  preference  between  the  MusaraUc 
and  Romish,  how  ascertained  in  Spain,  530. 

Z«ai^«rtf#,  the  flrst  bankers  in  Europe,  555.  The 
modve  of  their  exacttng  exorbitant  Inleratt,  ib. 
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I,Misn,  iia  flouriihlnf  Mate  It  tht  tint  of  Haqr 
11,597. 

ZtfiwIeGros,  of  Franca.  Ms  InducMMSt  to  giant 
mif  lieges  to  towns  wUhto  his  own  doniihMiMl 
Sea  Chanter** 

,  St.,  the  great  attantSon  he  Mid  to  tha  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  in  appeals  whkh  cama 
before  him,  545. 

X.  of  France,  his  otdonnancea  it  fevov 

ofdvllliberl^93. 

XL  of  France,  Us  charaeter,  4&    His 

schemes  for  depressing  the  nobility,  lb.  Sowa 
diviskms  among  them,  lb.  Increases  the  stand- 
ing forces,  49.  Enlarges  the  revenues  of  the 
croWn,  ill.  His  address  in  overruling  the  aa* 
sembly  of  states,  ib.  Extends  the  bounds  of 
the  French  monarchy,  ib.  Tlie  activity  of  hla 
external  operations,  50.  His  treacherous  base- 
ness towards  dbe  heiress  of  Burgundy,  51,  fl. 
The  effects  of  his  conduct,  53. 

XIL,  his  hesitation  in  carrying  on  war 

against  the  pope.  09,  iMle.  Asserts  bM  right  to 
the  dutchy  m  Milan,  and  retains  Ludorieo 
Sfinaa  in  prison,  07 

Jfoa/red.  his  struggles  for  the  crown  ofNaples,  85   . 

JVostieMut,  the  most  calamitous  period  In  the  faia- 
tory  of,  pointed  out,  M),  IL 

MoMUTM^  the  barbarity  of,  under  die  feudal  est^ 
blishments,  alter  the  overthrow  of  the  Roanaii 
empire,  14.  When  they  began  to  improve,  15 
Eflects  of  the  crusades  on,  17, 1&   How  tan* 

Boved  by  the  enfranchisement  of  dtles,  99. 
ow  improved  by  the  erection  of  royal  coorta 
of  Justice,  in  mosUon  to  the  bartma*  courts, 
33.  Effbcts  of  tne  revival  of  the  Roman  law 
on,  35.  The  benefldal  tendency  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  on,  37.  How  Influenced  by  the 
progress  of  science,  ib.  Hifw^polished  1^  the 
revwtf  of  commerce,  41. 

MwKumitmmiy  particulars  inchided  in  fl>e  eharteii 
of,  granted  to  hurtmndmen  or  slaves,  396.  The 
form  of,  580. 

AfoztHuJtam,  archduke  c/[  Austria,  married  to 
Mary,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  58,  Thekifluflnee 
of  this  match  <»  the  stale  of  Europe,  lb. 

,  emperor,  institutes  the  linperlal 

chamber,  83.    Rdbrms  th^  AdUc  council,  lb. 

Mtdkfiy  Cosmo  dl.  the  first  of  the  name,  the  in- 
fluence he  acquired  in  Florence,  64. 

MOmL,  the  state  of  the  dutchy  of,  at  the  cooi- 
meacement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  66,  Rise 
and  progress  of  tfie  diqiutea  concerning  the 
succeMion  to,  lb. 

Mind,  the  human,  a  view  of,  under  the  tarst  estA- 
btisnm«it  of  the  feudal  policy  in  Europe,  14. 
The  era  of  its  ultimate  depression,  and  cobb- 
mencement  of  ha  improvement.  15.  The  pro- 
gress of  its  operatioas,  before  the  AiU  exertkm 
of  it,  36,  30. 

Jlfifiii«t«r»a2M,  a  dass  of  the  CMad,  or  vohmtary 
slaves,  the  pknis  motives  of  tlie  obligations  they 
entered  into,  530. 

JHoorty  make  a  conquest  of  Spain,  68.  By  what 
means  weakened  duriiw  their  estabHsfamcitt 
tliere,ib.  Remarks  on  thev  conduct  In  Spain,  09. 

Mtmieipal  privilegee,  how  obtained  by  the  dtlea 
of  Italy,  580.    Secured  to  them  hv  the  trea^     | 
of  Constance,  589.     The  fevourtte  state  o( 
under  the  Roman  government,  595. 

A'm2m,  aviewof  thecomtHntlonof  that  Uat- 
dom  at  the  commencement  of  the  dxteenth 
century,  04.  The  turbulent,  unsettled  state  of 
that  kingdom,  65.  State  of  the  disputes  eon- 
cerning  the  snccesshn  of  the  erown  of,  lb. 
The  pretensions  of  the  French  and  Spsmirii 
mouarcbs  to  the  crown  of,  lb. 

^arbmnu^  community  of.  orearoble  to  the  writ 
of  summons  of  Philip  the  Long  to,  597, 506. 

JVtetfrotitm,  proof  of  the  imperfect  4ato  ^ 
durta«  the  middle  ages,  550. 
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JVMIirteitftj  Tlfoioni  pHwemtfam  of  the  mano- 

IkcuirMorbamp  and  flax  tUcre,  oo  tbe  revival 

ct  ooaoMrce  in  Europe,  4L 
JlfhraMM,  wbv  eo  ftw  inoei  of  thdr  oMfee  and 

laiigaageiopefouj>dtaBngiaiid,iiiconitiaftion 

wlui  UMie  of  ilM  ttezone,  ML 


OWali,  or  volaiilKy  riavee,  tlie  cliieei  of;  ipaol- 

ied,930. 
Or^M/,  melbode  of  trial  bf ,  dorinf  tlia  middle 

agee,  98.   Tlw  influence  ot  supentitlua  in  dio- 

tatlM  tlMte  laeans,  ib. 
OH*,  Friiliigeniie.  his  accoottt  of  the  Mate  of 

Italy  under  Frederie  I.,  SiL 
OW»«ea  emidre,  itie  ericln  and  daipoUe  oalore 

ai,  86.    BecouMi  formidable  to  the  Chnrtian 

powei«,8B. 

Pefaof.    0ee  P»p94m».  • 

PM«r,  wiiea  fim  made  of  the  preaent  materlah, 

Pmritt  an  Inquiry  into  the  pre-eminent  jurMlction 
of  iti  paroament  over  ue  oiiierpaf  Uamenis  of 
Fraoee,  79.  Its  orisln  traced,  570.  Tbe  royal 
edicti  lesieiered  by.  nefore  admitted  to  be  lawi, 
57L 

PtarlimMumUf  or  leglilatlvo  aaeembUee.  how  form 
ed  under  the  feudal  policy,  92.    liow  altered 
by  the  progroM  of  civil  liberty,  ib. 

Pm^,  their  wretched  ■ervile  «ate  under  tlio 
Audai  eyMiem,  13.  33.  Releaeed  fixHn  their 
iiavieh  state  by  tbe  enfranchisement  of  cities, 
SB.  How  thev  obtained  a  repn«entation  in 
national  councils,  ib.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
eottiilry  and  cultivated  the  ground,  an  inquiry 
huo  thtdr  condition  under  the  feudal  policy,  519. 

Psrsio,  murder  in,  how  punished  there,  549. 

Ftitr  the  Hermit,  excites  the  European  princes 
to  undertalce  tm  Holy  War,  16. 

IV.  king  of  Arragoo,  defeats  the  leaders 


of  the  Arragoneee  union,  and  destroys  the  pri- 
vilege of  these  associadona,  600. 

Pkil^  the  Long,  preamble  to  his  writ  of  summons 
to  tlM  community  of  Nar1>onne,  597, 5Bi. 

PhiU»»ph]ft  cultivated  by  the  Arabians,  when 
lost  in  Europe,  550, 551.  Its  progress  from  tliem 
Into  Europe,  55L 

PUgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  when  first  un- 
dertaken, 16.  See  Onuddu  and  P^tr  the 
HgrmiL 

Placswfis,  council  of,  the  Holy  War  resolved  on 
by,  16.    See  PeUr  the  Hermit  and  Oueadee. 

PUnder^  how  divided  among  the  ancient  northern 
nations,  19.  Illustrated  in  an  anecdote  of  Ck>- 
vis,S07. 

Ptpedtmy  the  highest  dignity  In  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  59. 
Origin  and  progress  of  tlie  papal  power,  Ib. 
The  territories  of  the  popes  uniBqual  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  60.  Their 
authority  In  their  own  territories  extremely 
llaklted,  ib.  The  check  they  received  flrora  the 
Adman  barons,  ib.  Nicholas  Rienzo  attempts 
to  establish  a  democratlcal  government  in 
Rome,  and  to  destroy  the  papal  Jurisdicdon,  61. 
The  papal  authority  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  popes  Atexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.,  ib. 
See  JiUine  Q.  Tbe  permanent  nature  of  ec- 
deslastlcal  dominion,  ib.  The  civil  adminis- 
tration of,  not  uniform  or  ^onristentib.  Rome 
the  school  of  political  intrigue  during  the  slx- 
tfseoth  century,  09.  The  advantages  derived 
ftom  the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  au- 
thority, Ib.  A  view  of  the  contests  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperora  of  Germanv,  81. 

PtyuUuneee  of  the  ancient  northern  nations,  an 
inquiry  Into,  8. 

Pyisews,  extract  fWxn  his  account  of  the  Roman 
embassy  to  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  5U0. 

/Vecflwtes,  his  account  of  the  cru*d  devastations 
madeby  the  IfTupHon  of  the  northern  nations, 
Ml,50aL 


Propertf,  the  possowion  of,  how«eafed  bf  Om 

Frencb  charters  of  commoniues,  599. 
iVoesdiC^rt,  in  the  Venetian  policy ,  their  office,  dS. 

ReUfion^  how  corrupted  by  tlie  northern  natiooa 
establiahed  in  Europe  under  tiie  fieudal  policy, 
14.  lu  Influence  in  freeing  mankind  from  ilie 
foodal  servitude^  599. 

lUpUdfingy  the  right  of,  in  the  law  of  acothmi, 
explained,  544. 

Repreack^  words  of,  the  ancient  Swedish  law  of 
satisfaction  for,  538. 

RevetMLea^  royal,  very  small  undei  the  thmM  po- 
licy, 43.    By  what  means  increased,  56. 

Rkine^  origin  and  iutention  of  tbe  leag>ie  Of,  537. 

Rienwy  Nicholas,  eudeavouis  to  leBcoe  Koaxe 
fhim  the  papal  authority,  and  estabtish  a  deoio- 
craiical  form  of  govemuieot  tliere,  61. 

Robbere^  the  aiiatiieuia  pronounced  against  tbem 
during  tiie  middle  ages,  554. 

R0dmlpk  of  Hapsburgh,  bow  tie  attained  eleetian 
to  tne  empire  of  Germany,  89. 

RomoMSt  an  inquiry  into  those  advantages  wtAA 
enabled  them  to  conquer  the  rest  of  Europe,  7. 
Tile  improv(Hnenis  they  coounonicated  in  re- 
turn for  their  conquests,  ib.  Tbedisadvantaiea 
tbe  provinces  laboured  under,  from  liieir^> 
minion,  ib.  Their  emigre  overturned  t^  the 
irruption  of  tlie  barbarotu  nations,  8.  The 
concurrent  causes  of  ttieh-  ruin,  9.  A  cemin- 
rison  drawn  between  them  and  tbe  northern 
nadons,  10.  All  the  civil  aru  established  by 
them  obliterated,  ib.  Tiie  monuments  of  their 
arts  industriously  destroyed  by  tiidr  barbaront 
invadeia,  38L 

Rome,  papal.    See  Pepe40m. 

Royal  truce,  an  accoom  of,  534. 


SaUe  laws,  die  manner  in  whkh  they 

acted,  565. 
SazoK$y  why  so  many  traces  of  their  laws,  Inn- 

Suage,  arid  customs  to  be  found  In  Enjpand, 
01.    Inquiry  into  their  laws  for  putling  an 
end  to  private  wars,  535, 536 

Seitnce^  the  revival  and  progress  of,  how  ftr  in- 
strumental in  civilizing  the  nations  of  Earope^ 
37.  A  summary  view  of  ttie  revival  and  pco- 
gresi  of,  in  Europe,  550. 

^0rxa,  Francis,  the  foundation  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  dutchy  of  Milcn,  67.  Is  murdered  by 
Ids  uncle  f ^udovico,  ib. 

,  Ludovico,  his  private  views  In  engaging 

Charles  VIII.  of  Prance  to  invade  Italy,  53. 
See  CkarUa  Vtll.  Murders  his  nephew  Fran- 
cis, and  seises  Milan,  67.  Is  stripped  of  bis 
dominion  by  Louis  XIL  of  France,  and  dies 
in  prison,  ib. 

Skiputreeka,  the  ri^t  lords  of  manofs  claim  to, 
whence  derived,  553. 

SUky  the  rarity  of,  and  the  h^  price  it  bore  In 
ancient  Rome,  remarked,  554.  The  breediog 
of  silk-worms,  when  introduced  into  Greece,  Ibu 

Slenas,  letters  of,  in  the  law  of  SooUand,  wliat, 
549. 

52ao«s,  under  the  foudal  ptrficy,  their  wretched 
state,  519,  513.  Obiati,  or  voluntary  slaves^ 
the  several  classes  of,  530. 

Stfcitfty,  civil,  the  rude  state  of,  under  the  feudal 
establbhments  after  the  downfol  of  the  Roman 
empire,  14.  The  influence  of  the  crusades  os. 
17.  How  Improved  by  the  establishmeot  or 
municipal  oomraunides,  19.  Tbe  eflSBcis  the 
enfranchisements  of  the  people  had  on,  91 
Private  wars,  bow  destructive  to,  94.  These 
Intestine  hostilides,  how  soppren>ed,  96.  Tbt 
administration  of  Justice  improved  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  Judicial  combats,  97.  The  growth 
of  royal  courts  of  Justice,  in  oppoeidon  to  the 
barons*  courts,  33.  How  advanord  by  the  ra- 
▼ival  of  the  Roman  law.  35.  The  elfeeis  ef 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  improving,  36.  Tht 
revival  of  oommeno  and  Its  toflnenmi^  30l 
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en 


lhl§mmi.  fiiltBD,  hla  charmcteTf  88. 

^mn,  m  sumuMuy  view  ol'  Its  tltuatlnn,  at  the 
€oaiiiie..o«iiieai  of  the  fiAeeiilb  century,  48. 

-  TIm  power  of  the  crown  of,  bow  exiended  by 
FenliiMuul,  SO.  National  infkiitry  eviabliabed 
liifSS.  It  oonqaend  by  the  Vandals,  and  aaer 
by  tlM  Moon,  tftL  Tbe  empirv  of  Ibe  Moon 
te.  bow  weakened,  lb.  Else  of  tbe  kingtloQia 
of  Cas.Ue  and  Arrafon,  ib.  Tbefar  onion  imo 
tbe  s^panisb  uMMUucny.  60.  Tbe  ancient  cua- 
toma  Mill  roiained  awkM  all  lis  revolutions,  ib. 
Peculiaritie*  in  its  eonstitolion  and  laws  re- 
marked, ib.  Bt^  Jirragon  and  CattiU.  Va- 
rious causes  wbicb  contributed  to  limit  ttie 
regal  power  in,  TL  Tbe  cities  of  bow  tbev 
attained  tbeir  oonaideratioa  and  iiower,  74. 
Ibe  schemes  of  Ferdinand  and  uabella,  to 
exalt  llie  refal  piiwer,  it>.  Tbe  craod  niafier- 
'  ^tupsol  tbe  three  orders  annexed  to  tbe  crown, 
'^d.  TIte  association  of  tbe  Hoif  Brotherhood^ 
on  wluit  occatMon  formed,  76.  Tbe  tendency 
cf  this  association  lo  abridge  tbe  terriUKial 
Jurisdictious  of  tbe  barons,  ib.  Tbe  cruel  de- 
vasuitioas  made  by  the  Vandals  in  ilie  invasion 
(.f  thai  province,  501.  When  the  cities  of.  ac- 
quired municipal  privileges,  Sii7.  Tbe  long 
continuance  ot  tbe  practice  of  private  wars 
there,  5J6.  Tbe  total  annual  revenue  of  tbe 
nobility,  in  tbe  time  of  Charles  V.,  56S.  An 
inquiry  mio  tbe  origin  of  communities  or  iVee 
cties  jn.  ib. 

St.  Jagot  the  military  order  of;  when  and  on  what 
occasion  instituted,  563. 

Standing  armies.    See  JtrmiM. 

Stateo  gCiieral  of  France,  causes  which  rendered 
their  authority  bnperfect,  76.  When  they  lost 
ti  eir  iMlslative  authority,  77.  When  first  as- 
s<mbled|  570.  Tbe  form  of  proceeding  hi 
ibem,  ib. 

Stophen^  earl  of  Cbartres  and  Blols,  bis  account 
of  tbe  procress  of  the  Crusaders,  518. 

SUernhooh^  his  accoum  of  the  ancient  Swedish 
law  of  satisftciion  fot  words  of  reproach, 
534. 

Strangert,  In  what  light  coiksidered,  and  how 
treated  during  ttie  middle  ageK,  and  under  the 
feudal  poUcy,  553. 

Sugiu-  canes,  when  first  brought  tnm  Asia  into 
Europe,  and  thence  carried  to  America,  554, 
555. 

Ai/teiw,  Turkish,  their  despotio  power,  86.  How 
nevertheless  limited,  87. 

Stmtrgtitwnj  lis  influence  in  tbe  legal  proceeding! 
ourlitf  the  middle  ages,  37. 

£vt#«,  Uie  superior  dllKipUne  of  their  troops.  In 
.  he  fifteen!  h  centurv,  55.  Teach  other  nations 
the  advantages  of  infantry  over  cavalry,  ib. 

Taeitnsi  hit  account  of  the  ancient  Germans 
compared  with  that  of  Cieaar,  504. 

TVMtref,  feudal,  the  origin  of,  IS.  See  FIntdal 
Sffotem  and  Land. 

Theology  J  scholastic,  the  first  Uteraryparsnits  at 
tbe  revival  of  learning  in  Rorope,  38. 

TVnee  of  Ood^  an  account  of,  534. 

2\trk0g,  origin  of  its  government.  86.   The  de- 


spotic genius  of  this  govenmeot,  ib.  No  he- 
reditary nobiUty  in,  577.  The  authority  of  the 
sultans,  how  cheeked,  87.  Origin  of  tne  Jani- 
xaries,  ib.  Beooiues  lonaidable  to  the  Chdf^ 
tian  piincea,  88. 

Umom  of  tbe  AirifODees  nobles  lo  eonlNl  tti 
undue  exercise  01  regal  power,  explained.  89ii 
Thto  privilege  abrogaiad  by  Peter  IV..  560. 

Umvertitu9t  the  fliat  estihrtshmem  o^  in  En- 
rope,  551. 

Feiufais.  tbeir  cruel  devaatatloM  In  the  InvarfoB 
of  Spain,  501.  Tbe  havoc  made  bf  tbem  in 
AfVka,  501,  50S.    See  GoU*. 

FtMoUy  u<idcr  tbe  feudal  system,  a  viewof  itadr 
slavisb  condltkxi,  13. 93.  How  they  obtained 
enfranchisement,  S3.  How  anciently  disdn- 
guished  from  (kfemen.  507— SIS.  Their  wretch- 
ed state  under  tbeir  feudal  masters,  518, 513. 

rratee,  the  kMg  duration  of  ilaeivil  constitution, 
and  lis  fiourishingstate  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  leagoe 
of  Cambray,  56,  57.  Its  possessions  diiein- 
bered  by  the  confederates,  57.  Dissolves  tbe 
confederacv,  ib.  Its  rise  and  progress,  63. 
Defects  hi  lis  constitution,  ib.  Tne  excellency 
of  its  naval  institutions,  64.  Its  extensive  com- 
merce, ib. 

KwM1U^  rtae  of  the  Amily  of,  In  Milan,  66. 

ffar^  a  comparison  between  the  manner  of  car* 
rying  on,  by  barbarous  and  by  civiliaed  na- 
tions, 10.  Howrendered  feeble  in  its  operationa 
by  the  feudal  policy,  13.  Tbe  protesskm  of 
arms  tbe  moM  nonourable  In  uncivilised  na- 
tions, 35.  Tbe  riee  of  standing  armies  traced, 
46.  Ry  what  means  standing  forces  becaaae 
teneral,  54.  The  superiority  of  inibntry  in, 
now  taught,  55. 

IFors,  private,  for  tbe  redresring  personal  Inju- 
ries, under  tbe  fbudal  policy,  an  inquiry  Into, 
SS.  Methods  taken  to  abolisb  this  hostile  prac- 
tice, 96.  Judicial  combat  prohibited,  87.  In- 
quiry into  tbe  sources  of  these  customs,  531. 
Who  entitled  to  the  privlleces  of  exercisliiff,  lb. 
On  what  occasions  undertuen,  531, 533.  vvho 
includnl,  or  bound  lo  enface  in  these  disputes, 
538.  Who  excluded  from  undertaking,  ib. 
The  cruel  manner  of  pmeeeutlng  than,  in.  A 
chronological  account  of  the  euiedlents  made 
use  of  to  suppress  them,  533.  f  Vacs  of  Ood, 
an  account  or.  Brotherhood  of  Oody  an  account 
off  534.  R»v«U  7V«M,  what,  ib.  Saxon  lawa 
or  Englandior  putting  an  end  to  them,  535, 536. 
The  ohstinate  attachment  of  tbe  Spaniaidh  to 
this  practke,  536.  Tbe  ralamhies  oeeaakmed 
In  Germany  by,  537. 

fVeUh^  ancient,  strangeia  Ulled  with  Impunity 
by  tbem,  553. 

IFtUa,  widow  of  duke  Hugo,  extract  fton  her 
charter  of  manumission,  Ranted  to  Clerlxa, 
one  of  her  slaves,  539. 

fraiermMM^  archbishop  of  Tyre,  Us  aeeomit  of 
Constantinople,  580. 

fTittikindut,  abbot,  his  teatbnomr  in  Ikvow  of 
tbe  judicial  eombu,  540. 
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HtMilb.    li  dmni  pot*.  Iw-    8^ 

Stt  to  ».*iB  *■  *»T.  "*»  ■ '•P^  ^ 
htaMnMorMe<luMCuuit,HL    Ak* 

mfuhiMlir  ttftota^  br  Ik*  bolTianu, !« 


i^»  tba  canuiid.  _  .  

RM*Hab«U*irftitiiMre«)  I™"™? 


ftnnttaMilM-  HtocoodutioUMnfinBa 
kinr«UBMdmiKflH,l».  _  _^ 
iftai   On  BpuMi  uan  nan  tt  uMlo 

Mj—  MwML  huntoir  Mwmh  Uh  «mpB 
Ttart««»iF»nefctfcere,3M. 
iKiiliriMirrr  ■'■-  ™p«™  Chlrf"  eniim 
ttw,  tA.     FOODUa  Ujtaodw  orewn 

jir7.i  Dob  Fsdluirf,  n*Kla  I.  of  FniK 
MMw>Mlr,m.  OMdueuFnadi nSul 
IW.    Drtlven  apPrmd«ta|W"™««'l 

jPiueH  w  nqoln  ibe  flUBtoml  of  tSm  ma) 
no.  PopeC»«iiKiuVII.,w>K«prt«oMTbi;i 
t_ffT""™i  k>  mmmlTA"  hii  ewlodir,ai 
.^^  Mn  anitn,  duW  of.  ooomuidi  i 

.JCc  of  Bnoloibanli,  mM  bum  of  t 
O^ook  onkr,  >w«i«;™Tm  g  a*  A 
Mm  or  Lulhn,  W-  OMalu  of  BMdd 
Um  «(  Mini  Of  iii««lni"  "t  "" 

;SaBiiBui»  *«*[,».   ^'"13"'*?* 

tftbecDp^lb.  OntUaHj  Olefin  Ok  \ 
hshuu  of  WmO".  11-  OomioMidf  ■  bo 
of  tno^  In  iKUr  of  Unrtee  of  Suooy,  t 


^rrafva.  taw  PcnItBiBd  bMOM  pnfuJ  of 

le^CM  UN  intaduka  PhUlp'*  itiH  Id  llM  cmm, 
W.    AoctaU  mnlq  boweoi  llili  Mngitniii  ud 
CoUle,  SL    M»*m  lUM  to  tbb  onwn  by 
Uw»m<>rFwlliiuiL«T.    AtriTil  of  CInilM 
v.,  IW.    Tb>  Ccam  BOt  HkHnd  >a  «■   '  ' 
1b  hla  UMB,  110.   Tb*  itbtam  Mwi 
of  Um  Amrnlua,  lb.    Tbar  idtns  m 
tioaaflbtkbidoaorNmmU.    Doa. 
I  ■.nil..  tfooSiui  nan,  on  tbe  leyanan  oT 
durisbrOannanr.IlS.    Wbo  coupoH  llr- 
tUMuitaoect  Ibtn,  lis.    Tba  BadmlkiB  i 
Cfaarica  lowinli  Iba  Inmisnn  oo  hli  irIti 
IB  Spain,  IM.    B«a  Smti*. 
4rWrw,  m  JdIv^w  benran  Fnodi  L  m 

•Da  of  PtiBlp 
nno^bjUnC 

.<U(W/',adlKe>IMIlwnbrCb>rUaT.,IM. 
Hii  pabtle  onlrT  Into  tbu  cllr,  lb,  Ttw  ein- 
ftialOB  of  lUtt  umed  ftm  ihJa  diy,  dnwn 
Dp  tj  MBlmtben,  D3I.  Bcwiuts  bcbiiloiu 
of  Uh  pTD<ialuit  prtnuB  nl,  lb.  Iti  fotai  of 
BOTcmBtBi  ttotonUr  tlurad,  and  nndnnul 
■iibulidmalbiirapasr.iri.  TkeiUetigilD 
■llliitlwl  Ihno,  TH.  lalBltaidduedbybotaif 
MDiniDikd  bf  Um  OBpnoi'*  Bpulita  moA 
n.  Tba  «np«nr  w  fablWwi  Ib«  KomM 
WarAp  la  Iba  ctamiba  of, lb.  Tba(lM,by 
iba  ■^Ho'aDidH.pMllloialbapopaAitlbs 
nUm  of  Iba  ooaseU  to  Tmnl,  979.  A  anum 
of  Oaolocr  laU  bdbn  Iba  dki  b*  Iba  opeior, 
377.  Tba  arebbUiop  of  Haas  oadina,  wttb- 
oai  maaKHIT,  tbc  dhCa  acoaplaoM  c/h,  lb. 
Tba  dM  la-aMOnbM  iban,  361.  Tba  dM 
takoa  pan  with  iba  uapanir  inlnit  Iba  dtr  of 
lI^debiDf,WB.  IiaebdtTVaariisaDr^- 
cnr,  40S.    Anolba:  dM  u,  opeoad  br  Fardl- 


lban!^ofnUckn,4tt    Kamuti  oa  thia 

fcaU  Iban,  ISt.     A  MnfMancr,  Mmad  iba 

bol*  Junu,  fbnwd  tbira,  l<X     Which  dla- 

,  alabmbaaaUKiliTof  AMaiLlb.    Tbe  boir 

.  Jnota  raa»Tad  Is  Toidaalllia,  lb.    Bee  .^nU. 

SirbI^^  In  Gennuy  ll».  Tba  ennocdi^ 
UfT  aaqoMUana  of  Iba  hovaa  <^,  In  ilia  panoii 
of  tta  MBpoor  CbailM  V.,  tfS.  490. 


Um,  asi.    ociitu  aod  U>  flaet  tato 
li  daftalAl  br  Obiilea.  U.    Tuolauke 
lUk«>dga«ininltaI)',WL  BoniaRl_H~, 
ib.     Bcaiaiea  Nka  In  cm4viciIob  wftb  iba 
Fimcb,  bol  la  Ibrcsd  to  Rlln,  lb.    IidlaBlaed 

^by  Fnaela,  SI4. 

*ar*an|,  a  nimmarj  itaw  of  Iba  rerohillaa  of, 
>a  nadlTMoo  laiobdepcDidaitlilagdiaH, 
*■    Itaagf UieplnUa]aaM.ib,    BaaAs- 


£w«IMa,tbanb[lc«B  .  .  _..  .. 

T.bintbMclsaalUBiuu,m  Tbau— « 
of  CbaiM*  irtib  Iba  luuu  i-tt  nilMad 
iban,0<. 

Bmaii  okaiabar,  bla  ctaaneia,  Ul.  HI*  nl- 
lant  daAnea  of  llaitA  beriaftd  b*  tba  bna- 
riaMa,ttL  ObUfaatbnnnbaiiailafajb, 
Hla  iiaUa  babnkai  H  bk  daaib,  Ul.    Bk 


nr  Cbaitaa  V.  fiOD  Hi  landga  i/ Fraraia, 

an. 

BMt,  1  ruiMliHiiii  tt,  ondnubea  by  HaRIa 


otsij.    .,._ 

c^ibsBob«laiia,STL    TbaKaftnii 
tiDdnud  by  John  Boa  tad  Jcnoa  of 


Cbarls  V.  and  pop*  OtaaaBi  TD.  Iban,  ns. 
AbcOk  DMaOac  batwaan  than  thn  ML 
Snataat,  admiral  of  Fnaea,  up^Ud  la  am- 
maDdrfmlaTaalDiiofllllaa.T'm.  HIiebane- 
ur.lb,  BahlaaOotoaaiodaftBdihael^af 
MlIubyblilmFradtBldalar  1178,179:  Fined 
la  ahanii™  tba  HlUiuaa,  IBL  la  wmadid. 
ddbaiid  Utba  hip«MWa.fc. 
— I.  . . ^  of  ibaki- 

■  IS* 


Wbo  adTMiMd  to  tba  nUaf  cf  Farla,  111.  b 
klDed  u  Iba  buOa  of  PaTia.  ll«. 


aeonlr  wltli  Um  trngtm,  lb.'  It  InMsdad  tai 
■  liaUjbaiwaaBlbacmpaoraidBaoiTTin.  . 
of  Bnflud,  lb.  la  laitd  br  iba  Idig  Vbb  ba- 
tnrliic  Um,  oMeh  he  daalea,  IIS.  Baiapaa  to 
luly.w.  Pli««latbaaaa«maoftbalMJa»W 
aiBT  nndai  Libdot,  IBL  DaOaB  the  ?!«Mb 
01  Iba  baaW  of  ibe  BaMla,  ».  larhMii 
Cbartea  to  an  binakin  of  rranaa,  at.  jU- 

I^l^aBdiakcatdmpitaMW,l«i.'  Omum 
to  MadiM  u  aaeara  bla  am  taranMa  to  Iba  1>- 
lenlnr  batman  Obariea  and  Traaela,  m. 


lananl  ijf 'iba  hnparial  am*,  SM.  OMtaa 
Sbna  to  farraBder  ■fDan.Ul  b  fbrnjlo 
oppnaa  Iba  KUntaa  la  aaiMV  bit  mofa  snl- 
BTliig  fbr  par,  fia.  Bau  Hoaand  ai  Btet^, 
and  makaa  Um  Ua  eosOdun,  ib.  Appetaa 
Larn  Knenwt  of  MUab,  and  adTBBBo  u  Id- 
*ada  Iba  papa'a  tafritorica,  914.  Hli  din. 
polBiodIi«KBmattiV<>lS-  Hadnamtoaata 
plnndtr  Koaia,  «•-  Anhiaa  at  Kooa,  Hi 
HamiB  It,  fllT,    laUIIad,lb. 


naC    amM 


■f  3hbt  VllL  iT  Ww^ttt  t 


ka  <Hlap  ibea  u  iKont  Ha  SI 
Ai^  *«e  oi;  kf  PBAau4ku(gf  the  Bo 

ftjii™i«**— It  A*  pcy'atnua  la  Hfi— i. 


i«ncths«nwa,UB.    Bcqaii 


SS_^     . 

■nwoa  ^  niiipi,'  lu^'  ta>'  WcMwon*  ihi 
t^     la  laTaifc^  aad  ukea  by  ito  dnkv  o< 

e«iaa,  ns.   TM  riiiiiii  i '  ' 

0^471.   attfliufca»n»Ma 

(fcalriji,  wikKa  cf  ika  paca  cmiiteJiJ  Uien 
>uwiL«  Uk  ^v^nt  Owtaa  u4  Fnncit  iW 
PruH,4ST.    ■mrtaoalkiinuT.ua. 

C^^t,  rcHi  •«   M»«B   BacT  Via   and 


ClJWalalM  <■(  Ike  G«w>ak  iMdl'.  4 
^^ai«B  V.  a^  ■Ba*e«  u  aU  M  u 

IM. 
On/.,  a 


■■wiihilig«Bp««,ik.    I 


Rearr  fraa  baiMh.WB  Ncfoifwnai 
tjinac  Ike  poft  imI  FUttik,  wHk  Uk 
d'Aln.  fit.  TiK  (kir  dT  kin  aad  ktt  k> 
IB  Uk  tetib  cf  saH  PauL  we. 


TacSi"^ 


n.TSi.L 


»  rVnlliiand.  lb.    7^  n- 


L    Dank i^MBp, Ik.   nttvar- 


■JFBI  bjFaidiBaq 


far  loiiiaaiMi,  ».    F*idlMa«  (*■&■  i^ 
nvf  aU  tbe  antrf  *]■  of  ibc  Fi  MB^  k* 

bli  inMlmi  adnkiliualio^  W.    Ona  hS 


Hi.; 


XtmUBm,  ISa.  Tka  mtimf  iur|iFii  l*.  Jk 
XiBam  r— la  Ike  (nau  ■.d*  kr  Fti* 
uad  u  tke  dbMh,  ih.    Tk*  fcoU  npfr  ■>'' XI- 


tkn,ik.    XlBCHSaTx- 
MfHl  Uof  by  itacCdnn,' 


M  arelitalwp  cT  Mrts,  1IT,  imu. 


mri  oTCMcms  {fc  AMuifr'n^^ 
patnadukeklapnnpuf.lk.  TbcfcMttn- 
hfof  H*cliancMT,M.  Xmmm»»imm»- 
mm  of  nndat(.aMI  «■■■*»  kartiMn  Ik 
ShA  cMdbwl  Adilu  w  ks  i«ia«  ^  Ck^k 


INDEX,  s 

Wota^u: 


ikaorUbHvm,  IQS.    Ftmudgd  ky  Xim 
lo  vUe  SpAlDt  but  bow  UuLjoufDvy  !■  nui 

PiuK«,  ud  Uie  coi^iUou  or  Uio  liouy 
AriivC'  La  dpAin,  1U7-  His  uiwnUful  Lj 
ncnl  nr  Ximeim,  lOS.  Hii  niliUc  eaUy  iulo 
ViiladoUd,  Ul  !•  (ckwwwilud  Mu  bf  uh 
Coma,  wAo  niu  hla  ■  Tm  jlll,  lb.  Tlu  L'u- 
lUlUH  ncalTa  mUlivoufibM  impiaiiton  of 
biD,  m.  DlHuta  UHm  bj  bli  pinUUir  lo 
hia  huildi  nliimn,  lb.    deu  am  Air  Am- 

UMl'r  inndnutwr  HulmUlu.  Jli,    Cir 
'^'"heCortnof  Arruob  Labia owj 


nlAunl    comnalkm 
lb,    CauH  whicli  b 

fldici  publtaJwd  a(ai' 

Ibe  trcu/,  lb.  MuiiofiiliiiiiiililHCiiLsTtta, 
■ltd  lla  adnntafci  lo  Um,  lb.  Inmlon  or 
HarwR  by  Frueb.  UO.  TIN  Pimch  drtren 
onl,  aad  Ihglr  tnitnl  L'EaHrtv  ukn  priaoMr, 
lb.  War  deciucd  aialnX  bin  hf  Kuban  da 
IB  Hank,  lord  of  BouiJnn,  who  raTafs  Lui- 
rnUui,  lb.  Kaducra  Baullkn,  and  iatwlaa  < 
Prance,  UL    Hla  diaiida  a)  iha  coofnai  ai 


nctadaaabwMWttb 

___,    -.— —  -  -«•",  Ui.    Fboa  Lait 

dac4arga  for  talmaiaMtFruca,  ilia,  IM  Ttaa 
Fraock  ddna  am  of  MUao,  ISS.  ISJ.  VMM 
Bofiaiid  In  Ua  paaaafa  iD^alB-lse.  Colli- 
vaiaa  lb*  (Bod  wLU  of  cutS^Mii^ti,  a^ 

Graala  tba  Uai^  «f  Maia  u  Iba  kn^hla  ofSt. 
Jnhn.  •■n>ii>d  fnu  Kbodc*  by  aoljnam  tt* 
118.    AnlTca  In  apaiajltt    A 

in  Spain;  IS3.    bavMCltutoWy 

IB  Inauraeau  Ri  laj  down  Ihafr 

rpardoaHM.    Htopr*- 

da  Um  iMuiinUi,  oa  Ua 

Acqulroa  tba  kna  of 


mfundy,  bu  wliboat 

, ^  lo  Huan  iBOila/  te 

warn  of  pay,  bat  Bra  paaUlad  by  Monnt,  ISL 
Undaitakaa  an   LniaanB  at  Pnwana,  IW,, 


fuasa  B  raUiy  uTl^    BtaanH  la  Paris 


rcTuasa  »  raUiy  11,  Ifli.    Bta  Bin»  la  Park 
muUar  and  ai*  Mki«l  u  bo  dhbaadad.  Ik 
Hi»  dadlKratloaa  on  Iba  propai  >— — — ^ 
or  Ua  advaalana,  wa.     lib  p 
Piaada,lb.    An«  mu    '*" 


Lb.  UU  rifimu  UwUBeai  of  rraocta, 
-..  VMuFiaiicU,l]>.  BliklndraMixkarf 
Ibe  dukt  oT  BnuiboD,  >M,  901.  Oraaa  Boar 
boo  tba  duleky  of  HHan,  and  apoolau  Ua 

EBtaL-l»«kM«rtkaann|riha»^.    Prak- 
wimlMkiaa  Ibr  Iha  doUnry  or  rraacta,  k. 
Tnalr<>r>ladildwltfcFianeto,101.    T 
npFranel^lM.    y— ———•--" 

lb.   AnaiUaiicaftH . r_ 

WD.    ncDda  arabasadon  lo  Fraocla  u  mqakn 

nnre' 
iii    T 

BlatiDoiaun 
noua  for  want  oTpaf,  II 
RaneaBdlailaln,b<uib»tUylaka(h317.  Tba 
FiioB*  or  OiaDBS,  Bnaral  on  Boiiikon'i  ■l•al^ 
lakia  Um  eaalla  or  9t.  Aafrio,  and  Ibo  popa 
pHaoiMt.aiH.  Tbaampaior'aaDndaeKiaUW 
occaMan,9IS.  Hla  dlMnakHia  wUb  tba  poK 
bow  (kr  IkTOBfBMg  U  ilia  laforaaikiB,  ItMi 
Hla  InMruclkma  lo  tba  diet  at  flplraa,  lb.  Bla 
manlftau  atabMt  ilia  pope,  aod  MMr  K>  tba 
canUnala,  lb.  Franca  and  Kaalaad  iNfaa 
againal  bin,  910,911.  b  nAual  MpdHa  ^ 
UieCotuanrCaatlls,B3.    Dattran  ifiapopa 

FraDe1a,Bt.'  "■■  li  iffliiirl f aaliM 

hliB  lb.  I)  chaUmed  b*  Pianda  la  rii^la 
comW,  sai.  AXdmr  tal\»  ramta  Am 
Fnaela  to  bim,  ST.  Ula  fon»  dafoat  tfia 
French  In  Italy,  «8,  no.  Bta  mxlna  for  ^ 
rirloi  an  acowiiUDdaikiB.  Ut.  Coachidea  a 
•epaiaia  Daa»  wlih  iba  pope.  UO.  Trbh  at 
tba  peace  ofCambfar.coneMad  wUh  Fraatk 
br  Ibe  nwdlubHi  of  Maifant  of  Ananla  art 
LouleeoTFranee.lL  Baoarka oa Iba adraa- 
tapaa  (tlnad  bir  hln  in  tMa  msir,  aad  oa  Ut 
tmdnctofUMwn.SM.fSL  VMtalttff.tB. 
Hla  pcfta  on  bla  puUK  eairylnlo  Baitakna,  b. 


INDEX. 


Mbdtw  §x  m  aoiwrtoB  to  toy,  ib.  Hii 
treatiM  with  tlM  atates  oi;  BM.  b  cnmned 
kli^  of  LoalMnly  and  eapeior  of  the  Komaiis, 
lb.  SvuuKHM  a  diet  at  Sfrires  to  oooiUar  tint 
MUM  oT  raUgloo,  905.  Hte  deUbcntioiit  wilb 
tbe  pope,  re^Mctllkf  the  ^xntdkncj  of  calling 
a  CeMfal  eooncll,  336.  Appoinip  a  diet  at 
Aaff^urg.  lb.  Makee  a  pabtte  entry  inio  tbat 
dty.ib.  Hw apdeayoura to cbeck the reforma- 
tioa,937.  RewhitebehavkMirof theproteeunt 
priaoei  towards  hUo,  ib*  Hie  aerere  decree 
agahut  the  proteManis,  Ib.  Prapoaee  hie  bro- 
ther Perdinand  to  be  elected  ktaig  of  the  Ro- 
maiM,838.  Is  oppoeed  by  the  protettanii,  239. 
ObtaiBf  hit  election,  ib.  If  dealroue  of  an  ac- 
coounodatkm  with  the  ptDteatanti,  940.  Coi^ 
chidee  a  treaty  with  tbem  at  Nursasberg,  ib. 
Raiees  an  army  to  opooee  the  Ttuka  uiider 
Solymaa,  and  obUges  him  to  retire,  340,  941. 
Hae  another  intenriew  with  the  Dope,  ^nd 
prenee  him  lo  caa  a  genendcouneiifMi.  Pro- 
coree  a  leanie  of  ttie  Itaftan  ttaiee  to  lecure 
Che  peace  of  Italy,  949.  Ani\et  at  Barcelona, 
ib.  Hie  endeavoura  to  prevent  the  negotiations 
and  DMeting  between  the  pope  and  Francis,  ib. 
Undertakes  to  expel  Barbaroasa  fhmi  Tunis, 
and  re«ore  Muley-Haacen,  955.  Lands  in 
AfHca,  and  besiaes  Goletta,  ib.  Takes  6o- 
letia,  and  seises  Barbarossa's  aeet,  356.  De- 
leaisBarbarossa,aad  takes  Tunis,  ib.  Restores 
Mulejr-liaaeen,  and  the  treaty  between  them, 
957.  The  gkKy  acquired  by  this  enterprise, 
aad  tlie  delivery  of  the  Christian  captives,  956. 
Seises  the  dutchy  of  Blilao,  on  tlie  death  of 
Fraods  Bfbrxa,  969,  963.  His  poUcy  with 
regard  to  it,  ib.  Prepares  for  war  with  Fran- 
cia.  ib.  His  invective  agaiqst  Francis  at  Rome 
hefbre  the  pope  in  council,  964.  Remarlu  on 
this  tranaactioli,  965.  Invades  France,  966. 
Bntera  Provence^  and  finds  it  desolated,  96a 
Besieges  Marseilles  and  Arln,  ib.  His  mise- 
tabte  retreat  from  Provence,  960.  His  hivasion 
of  Picardy  defeated,  970.  Is  accused  of  poi- 
aoniag  tlie  daophin,  ib.  Improbability  or  its 
tntth,ib.  Conjecture  concenung  the  dauphin's 
death,  lb.  Flanden  invaded  \iy  Fraacis,  371. 
A  suspension  of  arms  in  Flandien.  how  nego- 
tiated, lb.  A  truce  In  Piedmont,  ib.  Blotivee 
to  these  traces,  979.  Negotiation  for  peace 
with  Francis,  373.  Concludes  a  truce  for  ten 
years  at  Nice,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  war,  973, 
974.  Hte  interview  with  Francis^4.  Courts 
the  (Headship  of  Henry  VIH.  of  England,  376, 
977.  Indulges  the  protestant  princes,  977. 
UuleCs  their  apprehensions  of  the  catholic 
leagtte,  979.  Hli  troops  mutiny,  ib.  Ass«»- 
bles  tbe  Cortes  of  Castile,  380.  Destroys  the 
andettt  eoBstitutton  of  the  Cortes,  ib.  Instance 
of  tl»e  hau^ty  spirit  of  the  Spanish  grandees, 
98L  Desires  permission  of  Francis  to  pass 
throagh  France  to  the  Netherlands,  384.  His 
recepuon  in  France,  985.  His  rimrous  treat- 
ment of  Ghent:  966.  Refuses  to  uiUU  his  en- 
gagements to  Francis,  ib.  Appoints  a  (Viendly 
oonfersnoe  between  a  deputation  of  catholic 
and  prolsstant  divines  before  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
bon,  994.  Result  of  this  conference,  295w 
Grants  a  private  exemption  (Vom  oppressions 
to  the  protastants,  9U6.  Undertakes  to  reduce 
AWera,  996.  Is  near  bei|^  cast  away  by  a 
▼Ment  storm,  399.  Lands  near  Alglera,  300. 
Bis  sotdiers  exposed  to  a  violent  tempest  and 
rain,ib.  His  fleet  shattered,  ib.  His  fortitude 
iiader  these  disasters,  301.  Leaves  Ids  enter- 
prise and  embarks  again,  303.  Is  distressed 
with  another  storm  at  sea,  ib.  Takes  advan- 
tage of  tlie  French  invasion  of  Spain  to  obtain 
subsidies  from  the  Cortes,  305.  His  treaty  with 
Portugal,  ib.  Concludes  a  league  with  Henry 
VIIU  306.  Particulan  of  Uie  treaty,  307. 
Overruns  Cleves,  and  his  barbarous  treatment 
of  the  ismi  of  Dnrsiii  306.    His  behavlaur  to 


the  dnks  of  Cleves,  lb. 
aOO.  Is  joloed  by  an  BnA*  di 
Is  forced  to  rsHre,  lb.  Coom  the  favour  of 
the  protestanta,  319.  His  MfottsilBBs  with  tba 
protestantsatihedietofl^ms,313.  Piouaca 
the  coneonence  of  tbe  d£ec  in  a  w« 
Frands,  ib.  Negotiates  a  leparaiepes 
the  king  of  Dennark,  314.  iBvate 
pagiie,aad  tavestsat-Deriefc, 3J6i  WaMoT 
concert  between  bis  opeiatioas  md  those  of 
Henry,  who  iio\7  invades  France,  317.  Otenias 
Desiere  by  artifice,  U>.  HisdKusiu  s  aad  h^i^ 
movements,  318.  OonchulBS  a  s^iarate  peace 
with  Francis,  319.  His  motives  lo  this jmce, 
ib.  His  advantages  by  this  treaty,  Ak  ObUfes 
himself  by  a  private  article  to  exterminate  the 
protestant  heresy,  390.  Iscrndly  aflBcted  with 
the  gout,  331.  Diet  at  Worms,  333.  Arrives 
at  Worms,  and  alters  his  conduct  towards  ihs 
protestants,  333.  His  conduct  on  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Orieans^394.  Hii  diaaimoiaiiaa 
to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  3S.  Concludes  a 
tnioe  with  Solvman,  333.  Holds  a  diet  ai 
Ratisbon,  ib.  His  declaration  to  the  proteMaal 
deputies,  334.  His  treanr  with  the  pope,  coa- 
eluded  1^  the  cardinal  of  Trent,  335.  His  dr* 
cular  letter  to  Che  proisslant  BBcmbers  of  ihs 
Germanic  body,  Vb,  Tbe  protestants  tery  am 
army  '^^^om,  him,  336.  Is  unprepared  agaiasi 
them,  399.  Pots  th«m  oiMlet  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  340.  The  protestaatt  declare  wsr 
against  him,  lb.  Marches  to  Join  the  troths 
sent  by  the  pope,  341.  Farnese,  the  pope's 
legate,  rvtoms  in  dlsgas^  349.  His  prudent 
declcndoo  of  an  aetiOR  with  the  pracestaois, 
343.  Is  joined  by  his  Plemish  troops,  343, 344. 
Propoeali  of  peace  made  bv  the  proteBtanm, 
347.  Thefa-  army  disperse,  348.  His  riforoaa 
treatment  of  the  protestant  princes,  tt».  Dl»- 
ml8sespanofhiBarmy,3S0.  The  wvpe  recalls 
his  troops,  lb.  His  leilectioB  on  Piesco's  tn- 
surrectton  at  Genoa,  356.  Is  alarmed  at  tbe 
hostile  prepaMiions  of  Francis,  3S6.  Death 
of  Francis,  ib.  A  paralld  drawn  between  hfaa 
and  Francis,  399.  ^Cooseq;ocnoes  of  Francis's 
death  to  hitn.  360.  Marches  against  the  electoc 
of  Saxony,  to.  Passes  the  Erne,  361.  Deftats 
the  Saxon  armv,  363.  Takes  the  cfccior  pri- 
aoner,  ih  His  harsh  reomtloaofhim,  ib.  la- 
vests  Wlttemberg,  Ib.  Coodemns  the  elector 
to  death  by  a  court-martial,  304.  Tbe  elector 
by  treaty  surrenders  the  elecioratf,  365.  The 
harsh  terms  imposed  by  trim  on  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  367.  His  hauglar  receptlQa  of  tbe 
landgrave,  366.  Detains  him  prisoner,  B». 
Seizes  the  warlike  stores  of  the  flmslkaMk 
league,  370.  His  erael  exactions,  8».  Assem* 
bles  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  379.  Inthniflates  dw 
diet  by  his  Spanish  troops,  lb.  Re-«siabUihes 
the  Romish  wondiip  In  the  churches  of  Anss- 
burg,  ib.  Seises  Placentia,  374.  Orden  tte 
diet  to  petition  the  pope  for  the  recnm  of  the 
council  to  Trent,  375.  Frouma  agabist  the 
council  of  Bologna,  370.  Causes  a  syMem  of 
ftith  to  be  prepared  for  Gennany,  lb.  Lays  h 
before  the  dket^  377.  The /Kterm  opposed,  33S. 
And  rejected  by  the  imperial  cities.  379.  Be* 
duces  the  dty  of  Augslmrg  to  snhnumlon,  381. 
Repeats  the  same  violeace  at  Ulm,  lb.  Carries 
the  elector  and  landgrave  with  him  taMo  the 
Low-Goqntries,  381.  Procoies  Ids  son  PhMp 
to  be  recognised  by  the  states  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  lb.  BatabUsbes  the  Hurim  tbere,  3S. 
ReassemUes  the  diet  at  An^dmc,  oiKkr  the 
influence  of  his  Spanisb  troops,  385.  The  city 
of  Mhgdeborg  revises  to  admit  the  hUermt 
and  prepares  for  resistance,  368.  Anioali 
Maurice  elector  of  Saxony  to  i«dace  iC  30Bl 
Promtees  to  protect  the  proiestams  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  ib.  Arbitrarily  releases  Maarfes 
and  the  Hector  of  Brandenbuigb  ftoa  their 
engagements  to  the  hudgrrnvt  for  the  laeoveiy 


V.  bf  Uh  pope,  Uh  VeiHCUa*,  tb«  duke  ol  pope,  JM.     ~—  — — .  ...-_  .^ 

lUu,udFniic(iL,Wa.  papa,ttL 

CUin>,  idMilBl,  iDnniiit  i' Pkwilr,  diAadi  On^,w»ctvl,*iicwttmattmfnmmA: 

KagilBUD  HlonitaeSpuiihieHnlEna-  eli,^3l«. 

Badrhlllbnt3uk«orSinn,4(g.    HWbniUwr  Ovf,  Wllllui  Aa,  BecAew  i*  CUmMk  Bad* 

DndBMdefeueiliiueiulHnMrioJolDilH  iichtiiibop  g(  toMo  br  OuIh  V,  Mb 

antaB,lb.  Butt)uileMeDUntlHio«B,lb.  Use,  llS. 
Itli  chtraeVT,  ttO.    Tht  lowD  uJud  tif  "^ 

CUhih,  FtfdlDiDd,  kin*  of  Buncu^  u'  •>' 
bnto,  kmllwt  to  lbs  anperot  Ctarii 
dacM  kliit  of  Ihe  Komvu  b/  Um  u^ 


■J,  lb.  C«»rti,  JolBL  (ipdled  riiB  Ui  ktafto  aT 

inry  ftod  Bo-  NiTftnt  by  FCEdlBlad  (tf  ArilKH,  n.     b- 

(  Ctaria  v.,  TuLa  H»>ii«,  hu  k  J^mfbr  iH«Ht 

r  Ibe  u^lt(e  of  Xlmence.  IKS. 


k  awnmt  bf  hla  caimai,  vbo  npiKil  lo 
^■puor  ud  pope,  33*.  a  itnpilred  ud 
caamwnknied,  733.    Kfolfiu,  340. 


llnk^wtltap(tpeClFmFDlVll.,311.     Srlua 
BABe,(DatBTHuSi.Aii|elo,fiLS,lll.    Iiite- 

cMed  Df  Uu  pope,  S14-    h  pnvillHl  od  bj  Lh" 
pope,  wtaH  prUcKter  wltk  tlJO  ImperUJuLB, 
Bndlbtadenve7,a33. 

— *^ 1  Pneper,  ibe  luOu  RD#i«J>  hia  clian 

Mr.Ui.  Appnloled  10  comniiiHl  Ibe  iroop. 
Ibe  biTutoo  of  Hlu,  lb.  Drtrs  ttao  Pnw 
on  of  MUu,  lis.  Hii  unT  bow  weaken 
M  tte  deub  or  pope  Lm  X.,  lb.    DeteUa  m 


ceeded  by  Lvmor,  ' 
tn  AnAgonlaa  |eaLk 


xler,  178.    DIei, 

«ui,  eraptorcd 
Dj  Fcnnuba  oi  ahhoi^  "*  cAiun  Jduida 
rami  ID  kto  legencT  of  Gutlle.  9i.    Tbrow 
Ibid  i  dvmiean  1^  Ub  iiEbduke  PWlip,  lb. 
Om^irwit  of  Aivbuii,  dnirn  up  bf  Ueluc 


Orw^n  or  B»rbU7,  u  KcouM  of  Ibe  rlae 

SK    Bee  JUgirri,  Bvitmt*. 
Otrttt  nt  Arr^on,  iclinowtcdge  tbe  Brtbdoke 
-  Pblllp'itlttelotbeerown.ga.    NotalowHiui 

**IM imlfltK amranr  u>  ncncniie  hie 
PhUp  u  neceiioi  lo  Uiu  kinfikitn,  306.    I 


-  af  CWIte,  (clniawMta 


li  pf«vakled 

«H  Fhlbp  (lid 
■lilf.,  «Dil  i:  ■ 
,  RS.    Dncli 

^  Compoflivm 


rsiH 


jeHilu,9i,  HH. 
SuiWiL  brotbei  of  Oolnf ,  it 
duke  of  Savoy  In  vi  piuvto 


^ustiii  at  Fiuce,  dde«  hb  if  Trm^  L  .• 
debveied  up  wtib  tht  dote  of  Orteww^ 


aiItae>k«eorPtrpImk 
Ibe  paa  oT  Cran,  SB. 

— — ' 'Mtt.k. 


la  Mary  Ibe  youwi 
loanlcd  10  b«,  tiJ. 

durlDf  the  ^unib 


anuu  Ike  uubb  1b  iiiiiiiiaiiin  HeaiT  to  ta 
aJliuu  wlib  uM  Pul  IV.  BCbtaa  iha  ^ 
pour,  ttl.  Inihiat  Henry  u>  break  Ihe  ■■■» 
of  VaiueBce,  4Bg.  HaniabH  iiiiiililiMbiii 
la  DM  oT  MoatwRKy'i  ■oo*,  OBl  JiM 
HomHumcy  acataM  Ihe  GolMa,  Ik 
Crrte,  Aadiew.  iMJaii  Lwurec  k  —"-*■»  O*- 
nDa,m  CooqnenaiHlkflkllnnAiatKa 
maceiDeBI  bdbic  Um  harixw  dT  N*fi^  IM, 
Bti  ebaiKKc,  07.  li  d^iMad  •rU  Ite  b»- 
baikHiror  UHPRHb,lk    lanIM  lo  a*  (■- 


Anmta  dM  auHW  c£uiiB  la  Ui 
eipediUon  B(alB«  Allien^  UK 
fuDduM  fat  bb  klmanOtauedB 
narmw  eteape  In  Lavafna'a  taawT» 
3U-  Reiuna  ee  LtntKo't  dmh 
di^ioilDn  of  Ida  paily,  Mt.    Bee  fl 

-'^ILanem,  fab  ctanoir,  KL    h  as- 

demi  by  Lavano'i  cauaBlfnlofa,  3H.      

Ztrr^,  an  IMaVInr Ihnt  bwnw  Hmj  TIIL 
■nd  tbe  empeiw  Gbailaa  V.,  1A. 

Drtptt,  a  anaab;  (OT— ""^  ••"  iw*ij.  «_• 


MofNaftaa,«K. 


nT.    CoiwHiiua  a  taw^aDk  afalaa  Oaita 
iw-o,  ■■.    m       dake  of  Bourbon  fix  hb  imiB,  M  ifea  ImOa- 

Brmm.  Uonof  Loalaaimkbuliilillbf.lk 
of  Tatancia,  trenlled  as  by  Uk  emwrot    DmtUau,  [be  nMom  oT.  bow  miaiiiil  mmnL 

OhUtcaT.W  acknowled«eblBiaBFblllp\ae-       US.    In  InSiMBce  on  nangn,  ». 

MBOitDUiatkliiadciiii,  3U«.    Biws^4J>.  r.iiii  in  ririiia.  Iiliii  bj  llui  miiiiain  P^lii 

CbiWaa,  CBdtaal  A,  ionmat  oT  FIotciiu  ror       V.tbe  iDhabtaanB  pH  «  Ike  ■iR»4,«adlb 

Um  wJpa,  Mpelled  ly  iba  Wimataia  m  lb-       t™™  b"""-  «« 

■obT*  cudTlty,  m. 
CbHH  di  IfHUel.    SMJMici. 
Ow.HtkMabopf/Culerboy,  anrmla  Ihe       dlqnlHtca  with  btei  ■  LaM 

— rtUi  af  Baiy  Tm,  wttb  CMbvAw  of      oT  Atpafal  wdboikT,  OL 


Kim 
Xign 


ct,a 

43ft 
bral 

lerie 

«S, 

iS" 

CunI 


Some,. 


IND£X. 

■rUtaMiMrLniln  vi  Matgtnior  AnMt, 
la  tMi  mUT,  ud  OD  lib  auduci  or 
931  L«ii—  matUj  wUli  ihe  j 
pOaetttSaL  Hla bmhim to eluda Uh traur 
arOuimy,9U,3tt  UU  iM«otkUkiu  wUh 
■faapopcail-  UK iBtsninr aad tnur Willi 
lb*  papa,  Ik.  OIni  tlu  dnka  of  OiImum  b 
BUiIti*  IS  CHUiiM  dl  MidM,  lb.    Nc«- 

tlua  ■  uian  — ""■  " ■-  '•■^^^—   '-•—-' 

HUu,»&    HI , 

(DdBToon  ID  nMiNa  alUuMi  tnlnMlhe 
Muwrot,  H).  Imun  lliltiitihiin  W  Parli,  Jb. 
Brtlani  Df  hta  Bil  (br  lbs  BonU  nlMon, 
m.  Cumorutquim  wlibibtdiiSaor 
Snor,  an.  S^m  Ab  tuUm  MnltoriHL  Ik. 
Hta  anluiilau  to  Oia  dutckioUUiu,  OB  iba 
dBHh  of  Fnattt  B^taa,  MB.  The  nupanir^ 
lDncllT**nlHI  hlB  bi<bn  ttaa  pcM  In . 

(O,  au.   b  m>4«d  br  cbwiM,  ax.   

pradoit  Blu  nf  ditaiiK.  m.  JoiMtlUKmr 
■ndu  MoaaamKy,  m.  Da«Ui  of  tbe  dwi- 
pUijlTB.    OktalDaidceneorUMnillunani 


la  Ftutdant  and 

loPledMioUilb.  lIoil*(siaibawinMM,3}S. 
CaadndH  u  ■Uluee  wllta  Solymu  ihs  ku- 
nUeaat,lb.  NtncliUm Ak ■  psMs wUb Uw 
«uenir,»&  Qmcluda ■  trnM  fbr  ten  ts — 
■iMIU.Ui.  l*flM»k«oallMwar,>7X3.- 
BlMlaunUmtrtthCbMilm.m.  H*nl«lluT 
of  OikB  lo  Ju»  V.  or  ButlUHL  sn.  Ba- 
IhHi tka oatnor tbs denillia  orobuil, K3. 
Inbna*  CluHea  of  lb*  ottar  nids  br  ^m, 

lb.    flraim  tin  eapnDr  hen  to  pui  th 

Vttau n a» m«toliMd»,»M.    Btanoi 
«f  llM  tapmr,  lb.    I»  doMlnd  kj  Uw  nape- 
_  1.  ___  ..  uii.-  OB     m,  imimnjiii 
•d  bj  Iba  Impulil 


oplinii- 

louwUll 
'Low-Coui- 


ID  Uw  Pona,  XlaooB,  iBuidBi 
nnnar  of  Ibg  KUiWi 
KMM  tk*  liduT,  lb.  Alt 
WUkOnumtailM.  BK. 
And  akgnlra  krllH  laprnid 
orOilBUa,lk.  Senanhtoi 
aotui  Bo^^Bi,  307.  Iqnif 
Iriw,  3ua    Font*  llH  tms 

nS^  114.     alr« 'tk*  c*™ 

■lMlMnNn(aaaulo,SU.  R«UaT«Piiii, 
la  dkBfv  orbobif  oufiniBd  by  tha BrnpoDI, 
HB.  ApcHtatNouMpaoawtlbCluula, 
as,  US.  HniT^hHi^irmiimioUionr- 
tBH  of  niua,  3U.  Daiili  of  Ika  duke  of 
OlIUMi  aH.     P«M  of  dapt,  33B.     Per- 


EMiSST.  FOBBlnunlleuiH 
IllH,39B.    Hlillftudeha- 


^7  compukd   __  .. 

Okutem.    CanaqanCMarUadM^aBO. 
frmmdt  It.,  bli  •ccoaloii  10  Ilia  amn  of  Fnna 

^amllfrrt,  tha  ^  oC  »iaambl»d  fbr  tbe  eboica 
of  an  ampenr  u  tbe  doUtaof  Huttnlllui,  114. 
KUBM  aad  fkin  of  the  daoion,  lb.  Tbe 
amidn  oflbrad  u  Pieterlek  of  guonv,  lb. 
W&t  Rjaen  U,  wtih  Ui  nuooa,  U4,  US. 
ObMaaa  OhwlH  V.  ampanf,  lU.  Hli  eon- 
Inuilni  of  tlM  Oarmaidg  pntUagM  [uulied 
nd  wimd  lo,  Ik.  CIn  of,  aibnes  ibe  re- 
fixiiMd  mUait,  Ul  Tbe  a»m  at  rimUr* 
■■amtdail  uara  k*  FanUnind,  WBo  laaeknoir- 
Miad  tmtm  of  GanBun,  tn. 

^^tda^llk,  daiie  of  Suou,  iMnHga  wlik  tlia 
aOnt  aloBton  «  tlw  Ihi  ef  Fraakrort,  u 

dnon  u  anpanH',  ■■■"     ""■ ' '^— ' 

nbkB,lk.    H^at 

v.,  114,111.    BafoM  Um  pnaKiu  or  Ibo  api- 

-^'- — ■- '—  "la.    Tlil>  ilWmiwwlecl  be- 

if  tba  uatlmoqy  of  '  ' 


uikua«dan,lll 

qr  coDdnned  k^ 


rrmptrg,  Qooii*,  a  Oanuui  nrrliiiaii  waa» 
auouBt  of,  bajDlBi  tbe  aim;  of  CbwlM  V_ 
SJS. 

SBUnI  of  iIm  JaniUa,  u  Inaaln  liuo  tali  oAn 

and  doqiMk  ■uUmiV,  ffia,  m. 
IniM,  aa  aBoanl  of  Ita  ravoll  afBbM  tba  dlka 

nl  Sanr,  ML 
3««a,  lediicad  by  Laoinc,  tba  Frnicb  laooa^ 

mda  U  ftnHir  of  eavona,  Vn.  fi  niioaad 
fton  tba  Fmub  kf  Aodnw  DoiIb,  ttS.  Tb* 
laranunanl  at  nnlad  InllM  dUbUiMUdDMi 
of  Dorta,  ua?  Tba  boBooc  paid  to  I>Dila>k 
mamary,  Ik.    b  vWUd  b]r  tb*  cmptnt,  7™ 


Dl  of  LavafDO-Si 

utta,  ?^9i    Tko  ec_^_ 

[■aTanio*a  palaca,  Sft.    Da- 

low  Lavafoo'i  tanalt  aS|. 


Hlhr  (DRb  f  iOB  I 

LavagoDdrowMd..      

br  Iba  ImpnulBooaof  hb  bratbar  Jaroma  Fl^ 
cDilb.  TkeconBiT(laiadln*nt,lb.  lirtM 
nducad  and  pot  to  deaib,  UB. 

aaaodatto^ValactaaoMraii^ 
'"^- AnBMd, in.    Baftualolu 

Jb.   TfaAnaaUBMatlanM 

(be  BoUUn',  w-        ■ 

—  iTina    D 

1,173.    Bui 


of  Spain  aW 
FmicU  L  of  Fnnca  ronii  pmaniloDa  to  tba 
limeflal  crown,  lb.  Tbelr  raHwolva  roMoa 
oOini  In  ftvooi  of  Ibalt  dajma,  lb.  Vtawa 
•ad  inUnata  of  Ilia  oCbal  Boropeaa  — u»  M 
nIaboB  10  ibe  aonpeUun,  111.  HourVIIL 
ofEiwIandai' iTVIiIl-  ■>.     n_.'i.  ji.. 


CharteiT.ct 
tbo  Gmaanlc 

Charlaaanao 

retbniLalloQ  tl 


Honfanr  and 
deUBd  klnf  I 


6t8 


IND£X. 


■B  annj  antaM  fl»  CBperor,  33B.  Are  put 
UDderyie  ban  of  the  empire^MO.  Tbe  pro- 
tcnut mrmj diq)ene(L348.  Tbe  huttHm  ear 
Ibicadlqr  the  emperor,  380.  Maurice  of  Saxony 
ntoee  an  army,  and  aedaree  in  fiirour  of  the 
proteatanta,  404, 40S.  Bfaurlce  &voured  eren 
brtbecatlioUcprtnoei,aodwhy,411.  Treaty 
or  raawu.  between  tbe  enqieror  and  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  414.  Trace  betweoi  tbe  emperor 
•nd  Henry  of  France,  456.  Cbarlei  reeigns 
cbe  Imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand, 

OA«mt,  an  innrreetion  there.  aSL  Tbepreten- 
iiooaofthedtiieni,9ai  Fonn  a  confederacy 
■gaiMt  the  queen  dowager  of  Hungary  their 
guieineeii  lb.  Their  deputies  to  tbe  emperor, 
now  treated  by  liim,  ib.  Oflbr  to  aubmit  to 
France,  9S3.    b  reduced  by  Charke,  980. 

OkiUUme  fbctkm  in  Italy,  a  view  of,  SIS. 

^hr^Uf  Don  Pedro  de,  appointed  to  the  command 


of  the  army  of  the  omj  Junta,  107.    Rasigni 
hiacommiaalon,  and  Padilia  replaced,  lOB. 

OoUtu  in  Africa,  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  850. 

09uxmg9f  the  inmeilal  governor  of  Milan,  pro- 
cures cardinal  Farnese  to  be  aanaeinateil,  and 
takeepomemiop  of  Placeotla  for  the  em] 
373,  374.  Prepares  to  selae  Parma, 
repolaed  by  the  French,  303. 

<?»njfar,  sent  by  Francis  L  king  of  France  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Charles  V.,  100. 

OrmMotlU,  cardinal,  his  artifice  to  prevail  on  the 
count  de  Sanoerre  to  surrender  St  Diaiere  to 
the  emperor,  317.  Endeavours  to  lull  the  pro* 
testants  into  security  with  regard  to  the  em- 
peror's conduct  tbwards  them,  330.  Is  eom- 
mtoakmed  by  Philip  to  addrem  the  assanbly  at 
the  emperor*s  resignation  oi  his  hereditary 
dominions,  450. 

Ormtdmes,  an  taitervlew  therebetween  the  em- 
neror  Charles  V.  and  Henry  Yin.  of  England, 

€h0pf§r^  canon  of  Cologne,  la  aopointed  a  mana- 

Cr  of  the  proiestant  and  catholic  conferences 
Core  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  204.  Writes  a 
treatise  to  compose  the  differences  between 
them,  ib.  The  sentiments  of  both  parties  on 
this  work,  80S. 

Orewsrfs,  archbishop  of,  president  of  the  council 
of  Castile,  his  Imprudent  advice  to  cardinal 
Adrian,  rwating  to  the  insurrection  In  Segovia, 
101* 

OiMsfs,  the  manpiis  deljjappcdnted  govonor  of 
Ifilan  by  the  emperor.  960.  Procures  Rincon, 
the  French  ambaaador  to  the  Porte,  to  be 
BMirdered  on  his  journey  thither,  303.  DefeiMis 
Oarignan  agalost  the  Fraich,  314.  Defetted 
by  d^EMulen  in  a  pitched  battle,  315. 

Owkeimrdtniy  his  account  of  the  puUlcation  of 
Indulgenees  oonlradlcted,  ISd,  mote.  Defends 
Reggie  against  tbe  French,  153.  Repulses  an 
attack  upon  Parma  by  tbe  French,  156.  His 
•entimentB  of  tbe  pope's  treaty  with  Lannoy 
vkerov  of  Naples,  315,  810. 

OiRM,  Francis  of  Lorrain,  duke  of,  is  made  go- 
venor  of  Meu  by  Heniy  H.  of  France,  417. 
418.  Rto  character,  418.  Prepares  to  defend 
ft  against  the  emperor,  ib.  His  brother  d'An- 
male  takoi  prisoner  by  the  imperialists,  410. 
The  emperor  raises  the  siege,  490.  HIshumane 
treatment  of  the  distressed  and  sick  Germans 
left  b^lnd,  49L  Persuades  Henry  to  an  alli- 
anee  with  pope  Paul  IV.,  451.  Bfarchee  with 
troops  Into  Italy,  464, 465.  Is  unable  to  eflRsct 
any  thing,  400.  Is  reeaUed  from  Italy  after 
the  defeat  of  St,  Qulntin,  471.  His  reception 
In  France,  474.  Takes  the  field  against  Philip, 
H).  Invests  and  takes  Calais  from  the  EngUah, 
47S.  Takes  also  Guisnes  and  Hemes,  lb. 
Takes  ThlonviOe  In  Luxembourg,  477. 

,  Maiy  U,  married  to  James  V.  of  Soot- 
laad,91i.   Fiawiami  the  lateaded  ■aniage 


between  her  dangfater  Msyvd  prtnet: 

of  England,  314. 
Omrkf  cardinal  de,  wtnf  he 

of  Charlea  V.  to  die  iamrial 

Signs  the  capttnlatton  of  theO^ 

on  behalf  of  Charles,  110. 
Qtwa,  chauffeUor  to  the     _ 

Is  sent  to  pope  Faol  IV.  m  notify  the 

who  lef  osea  to  see  him,  4?8. 


lUb 


Sambwtg.  cUy  oC,  enbracai  tha 
glon,ial 

JSrWo,  the  OondA de.  appointed  la  ""-■■■*  the 
army  of  the  CaatUlan  nobieo  agataai  tbn  boly 
Junta,  107.  Attacks  Tordeilllaa,  and  fats  pas> 
session  of  queoi  Joanna,  ih.  Roma  the  amf 
of  the  Junta^nd  takes  PadDla  priaoner,  wha 


Is  execntec^  fTD. 
Hmtctm  Aga^  deputy  guveimw  of  Alglen,  Ua 
ph«cles  against  the  Christian  slaiea.  900L    Is 


besieged  in  Alglera  by  the  emperor  Cfaailea  V- 
300.  Makea  a  aBocessftil  sa^,  ib.  The  em- 
peror forced  by  bad  wealhar  to  retoiB  hack 
again,  301. 

Hmifrmiin^  a  potter's  eon  of  Lei 
pirate,  853.    See  BsrtsrMM. 

ibslAcM,  ancient,  why  the  prindplea  of 
urttfailon 
them,  446. 

HeUe,  vlce-chanoeflor  to  Chariea  V., 
pope*s  nuncio  to  flBMlkaVie,  977. 
catholic  league  In  of^MMltion  to  the 
one,  97a 

HmuTf  n.,  Ung  of  Franee,  his  mod* 
diniag  an  aluaacewllh  pope  Paul  UL 
the  emperor,  374.     Procures  Ibr  Scodand  a 
neace  with  England,  303.    The  yoang  q 
Mary  conlracied  to  the 


the 

a 


tirde- 


dauphin,  ^^w^ 
France  for  edncat&on,  lb.    Enters  Into  an  aBK 
ance  with  Oetavio  Fameae,  ddke  of  Parma, 
lb.    Protest  against  the  eouBdl  of  Trent,  301 
Makea  alliance  with  Maurice,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, 40L    Seconds  the  operttuona  of  Maarioi^ 
405.    His  army  marches  and  seiaes  Meta.  400, 
Attempts  to  surprise  Strasbnn,  40O,  4Mi    Is 
strongly  solicited  to  spare  It,  410L    Retaraa,ftk 
The  emperor  prepares  for  war  agaiaat  Ite, 
417.    Insrtgalfe  tbe  Turks  to  Invade  Napiei^ 
489.     Terouanne  taken  and  danoUahed  by 
Charles,  485, 496.    Hesdea  taken,  490.    Leas 
an   army  into  the  Low-CoontrieB    agaiaat 
Charlea,  lb.    Endeavours  to  obstruct  tike  mar- 
riage of  Mary  of  England  with  Philip  of  Spafei, 
43C    The  prooess  of  bis  arms  against  tbs 
emperor,  435.    Engages  Charles,  Ih.    Rethei^ 
ib.    Cosmo  di  Medici,  duke  of  Florenee,BMk«s 
vrar  against  him.  436.    Apnotnta  Peter  Strosri 
commander  of  his  army  In  Italy,  437.    Sneoi 
defeated,  438.    Sienna  taken,  43Bi    Pope  Paai 
IV.  makes  overtures  to  an  alliance  with  tta 
agaiut  the  emperor,  451.    Moatmoi  secy's  ar 
gumenti  against  this  alliance,  tt>.   IspeouadBd 
bv  the  Oobes  to  accept  it,  ib.    Seadi  the  csr^ 
dlnal  of  Lorrain  with  powers  to  eoBchKfe  k, 
458.    The  pope  signs  ths  treatv,  4S3.    A  mm 
for  five  years  concluded  with  the  eaBpsrar,4& 
Is  exhorted  bv  cardiaal  Caraflh  to  Weak  tbs 
truee,  450.     Is  abaolved  tnm  his  oath,  sal 
concludes  a  new  treaty  with  the  pope,  410. 
Sente  the  duke  of  Gulw  taito  Italv,  4fi. 
constable  Moaonorenoy  detaM  aad 
prisoner  at  St  Qnlntin,  400.    Henry 
for  the  defence  of  Paris,  fti    St. 
by  assault,  470.    CoUeeta  hia  troops,  aad  asfs- 
tjaies  for  assistance,  470,471.    Hlskiadi 
tlon  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  474.    Oalaii 
by  Guise,  475.     Empowers 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip,  480l 
him  hif^Uy  on  his  return  to  Franca,  ft 
to  queen  Kliiahrth  with  pioinisali  of  i 
484.    Row  he  foiled  la  his  8Bft,ft^ 
tha  iiaaiy  of  Chataaa  CmhIii iiis,  Wit  WL 


IS  (be  dnks  oT  BaiDf,  4ErT.  Tbe  nurrligc  of 
bit  ana  ud  duibuii  e«ldiiUnil  wiili  (rot 
pomp,  MB.    Hli  daUi,  lb. 

dnj^O.  of  EniLud,  deulm  tba  iKbdiika 
railp  ud  111*  dtidmi,  wbcD  driien  w  hi* 
cqut,  Ikiae  DCMta^  U  the  liiMlgukn  oT  Fo- 
diuuLM. 

— ~-  VttL  of  '"iff^i  HDdi  ta  uAiiMdar 
■o  nti«i*B  bl*  claim*  to  tlis  Impe- 
lli    b  dlaooanged  froo  bl*  pr»- 


a  noUlM  e«  aw  Sara  Sacramnl*,  agilmt 
HuOaLuUMr.ld?.  OUalii*  irf  Ub  pop*  tbo 
thlBo(i><faArM'UanHlLlb.  Takaput 
wMbOuitiaatabMimncbilb-    BeadiWol- 


ibfl  fBperof  and  Fnuriai 
l>a(ua  Willi  Cbarin  anlim  FnDc>^  US.  HI* 
•vowed naaoDa-Cor till* Bealy, lb,  Hlaprims 
moUrca,  lb.  Dedaiea  wai  acalnt  Irancu, 
UT.  b>Ui(idb«Cbulv,lb.  a^kodcKoiti 
upoatbea>BilotFnD«,ue.  Advauoawllb 
■n  Bnu7  IDU  PleardT}  At.  Obllaed  (o  retlra 
I9  Uh  doka  da  Vcndone,  lb.  Solo*  InlD  a 
MMr  wtlb  tbe  supsroi  and  Ourlai  doke  oT 
BoBtbDo,  ITT.  How  be  railed  HfifHa  ka  III* 
latn  iMTOOd  tbe  Dinli  of  bl*  ptutiUHiii,  ISO. 
Seuk  tbadutaaf  BuablkiolDiadePkardy, 
■bo  paMlnuB  abBOB  lo  Pari*,  but  I*  drlTen 
bMk,lb.  BumntoaiiktCMrieainaiilii- 
ibAb  of  PmeDic,  IBI.  Cuuca  of  bW  not 
auontlDf  iba  lfr*'**"^*L  1ST,  IBB.  EOtat* 
orOtaMUecfFaflaiDdcaWl^arFmicI* 
■  -  -  '  -  aSblgeaiT 
ide*adBfbni 

rtanela,  and  mwoiHea  me  Enp'*'-  ''~'~ 
Ibatnnni<fPraBoa,lb.    Dadan 
ifeeanpK«i,»l.   Coicladaal 


,-,.  JhimB«al- 

taiUilb.  AcanKaeMlallieseanotCiiobnj', 

m  StbdaaMpplrartDaMTIoUiepir 

learae  Is  Otnautf,  MO.    Fncana  h 
llaea  lo  be  amullel  brCniimer, 
ofCaiiudMn.iH.   Thedlfnn 

tba  pope  Doder  penitar  af  eimn . — , 

lb.  BoManeei  tbe  papal  aapieinuT,  lb.  R«- 
fpaea  10  BeknowMn  (or  HHinell  uJled  by  tbe 
i»«,  W.     Opooaea  Jase*  V.  nf  BnHland 

; 1_  ii.»  .rf  0,^  an,  hi*  diicoH* 


wUb  PianeKji- 

neroc,  9Tt,  STT.     CoHluda  ■  league  WIUl 


to  treatr  whb  Cbuka,  lb. 


B)ta  BoiiloRiw,  31T. 

I  of  opemioo*,  HB. 

_^ f ,  lb.    TataBou- 

)otiM,SO.  HlataaucbR^pnpoaalBioPTaiioe, 
STPeMa  of  (^n«r3».  la  ueeaaded  by 
bta  Bun  EdwBid  VL,  3St.    A  larlew  ot  hH 

jAriftrd,  eari  of,  ptaaideta  tnd  bona 
317.   Jolna  HewT  ^tar,  In  Ui  I 


tlecwi  of  Baionr,  3SB.  Tlie  enaiTot'*  d» 
celifUI  pntaaloD*  to  bbn,  331.  Qultft*  tli 
apprebraialon  of  tbe  pcolaiaiii  league  wUi . 
legard  10  (be  empeior,  lb  laapHdnlDdJobK 
coBUnanJet  of  ibe  timj  ot  ilte  laagiie  wtth 
Ibe  elector  of  Saioay ,  3U.  Tbair  cbaractan 
compared,  lb.  Unea  ao  amick  of  Um  earaa- 
inr,W  Is  oppoaed  by  the  eleODi,  313.  Hli 
letter  to  Maurice  duke  of  Baiony,3M.  Tba 
aimy  of  Um  league  dlaperae,  348.  I*  i«duced 
to  accept  banbteiiu  fin  Cbarica,  an.  Bl* 
humlllaihii  recernkm  by  tba  eaipenit,  XS.  I* 
delabicd  bi  coimiieinelit,  SWl  Hk  oflbn  of 
BubrolMlon  aUgbted  bj  the  empemr,  379.  b 
can-lal  by  Ibe  empenx  wllb  blai  Into  Iba  Na- 
tberlaade,  381.  Henewa  U*  endeaYour*  ttt 
lilHrty,  389.  ChailM  lekwaa  arbUnrtly  Ita 
elector  of  Braodenliiiiaud  Hamlce  froai  tbeir 
enugenKnU  10  htan,3B(l.  I*  clcsely  eouflpad 
In  tbe  clnuM  of  HKbUn,  lb.  Ofataiu  hk 
Ubeny  by  Ibc  treaty  of  Pai«ui,lU.  leairealed 
by  Ibe  qneea  of  Huuiiy,  but  fnad  by  ib« 
emperor^llO.    The  cflecla  of  hie  cojiflDBmeat 

Initiru'  Ua  mouot  of  Lewli  XH.  itaowii  u 
contradict  the  ntaUooi  given  by  Bellay,  ud 
other  French  blMorlana,  of  the  educalloa  «f 


Bt^  Leafiu,  agalmt  the  emperor 
fonaed  at  Cognac,  tmler  fha  pi 
Henry  VIU.  o7£o«lu>L  r~ 

pirate  w&b 

SiMrart,  I*  luvided  by  SoItdibii  ibe  HagnlBcau, 
ana  It*  king  Lewis  II.  killed,  SIB.  Ill*  no- 

away,  lb.    The  aitbduke 


'J 

H^kdlD,  9S1     Sea 


UK  8iiaiii  KlUi  bs  Imitiud 
nunp  aRBaun  of  Auiulik,  DO.     I*  iOfin   ' 
br  ba  hiubtad,  A.     Hm  ctiaracut,  A. 
llmnnlj   left  In  Spain  bf  Ih  buband, 
fHaba  lata  bwlaacliBlji  oa  tba  oecutan,  aad 
laHnnd  of  b*  aaund  aon  Pvdbiand, 


gf  BanfBiT, 


Hade  Mnl  nnal  of  CaaUle  wttb  FenUaaiid 
ud  rUUB,  b<  Uw  neat;  of  Hatamanra,  S3. 
BMa  out  &  Snin  with  PblUp,  u«  Mm,  od 
if  EBflaadi  and  doabied  tbiae 


,  _..      Ha  cacsptkn  or  radiUa,  Uw 

cUaf  or  ibaBpanlatanalaeoaUDUilO.  Tbe 
bidy  Jnnu  hbd— -"  -  ■"--■--—  -■ ■ — 

naltMboIr,  lb.  Tbe  incodlnB  of  iba  boly 
Joan  canfed  oa  In  bar  name,  lb.  1>  aeltM 
IT  Ibe  CoBdd  da  Ham,  107,    Dtei    * 

lol  BBHiua,  by  the  ■■datanca 
^  wwhllaiiea  MoihU  In  Uh 

-M.    Leani  [ba  klafi 

9BI.     Sm  Otafirir,  InitUa, 

H  of  JobD  n.  of  Cam 

iii^AoluPblllp^ 
naeai  01  ner  oanuiBr  Joanna.  Wk     Uer 
b  and  charauar,  lE.    Apn^oia  Far" 
■lof  Caadle,  nndw  nautoloai,  VI. 
.  daufbur  la  Hftamund  kjn|  of  Polaod, 

iM  la  Jcta  king  oTHuaniriVa.    Htr 

ebaracur,  Wt.  ta  tnacbenn^  cutM,  wkb 
haf  Lalbm  eon,  laio  ^naaajlTula  bj  anliaii 

_.. »...     ~». Bofibb  jto- 

■OB  coBimlttad 
".    Iitealoiu 

.     toflSadn, 

.iofTr»i«ylvaiila,«n. 

[d,  aiantad  10  UN  OBparof  Cbarka 

aoftfaa 

n  Df  tfea  lulliu,  aiwniw^  1 

BkHOfCtanwnlVII.WUwpaiiacVilBl-   VIei 

'  ba  llaltaa  Btaua  wUb  laipect  u  Uie  ct. 

T  and  Fnneli  on  UK  eipiilii«i  of  tbe 

-     -         -  -_.  ..._   — u,,,-^  18,, 

learPavta 


I'S. 


and  uHlrilT  of  Franda,  191.  The  prlnctiial 
MMca  Mb  In  tba  holji  iNfua  agaluR  ibe  aa- 
petor,  90S.  An  dbfuitad  ai  ihs  lardlneii  of 
FiaacKSU-    A Tiew  of  Uw  OblbaUina  Ibe- 

peaoe  Df  Cainbnv,  131.  !■  (Idled  I7 'tbe  em- 
natot  Charlat.  VB.  Tbe  mottvei  of  bis  mo- 
aenUofl  lowudi  tbe  «alei  of,  XD,  134.  A 
league  amiHic  the  Mam  of,  RmDnl  br  Cliailea, 
S&  FlbEeoBb  gnnled  to  OctaTto  Paraea*  by 
PhUIn  □.  of  BhIo,  471.  Tba  lB>anilnn  of 
8^u(lnnbTPbU)ptoC<MmodlUedld,47X 


Aaie,  hoir,  a  Tiew  of  Ute  cDntMncr  in  Spain 
•iilenaed,l«,ia.  Tbe  aaUnrllv  of  Adrtan 
dbMMdb7,lCJ.   Ban    '    ^        '" 


panlaiUn  of  tbia  tmacnmaat*.  KL  MS. 
BontikaOBUieqMtaf  k,ua.  Aialalkal- 
daled  flOD  pwatnitna  II  la  Cbartea,  <b.  riv 
poaa  to  daprit*  Cbaila  of  Ui  rayaltT  dartaa 
Uh  lift  oT  Joanna,  lb.  Tab*  Um  IMd,  XT. 
Cbataaar  of  tbeir  atag.  ft.  Tboquecaatlud 
bfUieCoi^daHaio^    How  Uie>  obulwd 

. rtibrframr,  we.    Loe  dan 

rllb  Ifae  aoUia,  MB,  in.    P»- 
bdl  pcaaa wtib CtaaMaau tbo 

ITD,  m,  MM.     The  nilB  of  tba 


of,  138. 

m.,  pope^  bta  . 

bla  canttoall  bu  la 

al  Tmu,  lb.  Aanta  bk  npvan  amborltr 
peremplartJT  In  Uh  bull  f«  K,  3W.  KefBia 
ecAdrmlng  Ocavki  Famaaa  I4  pBrnka,  90. 
ReqnlnB  OedTto  10  Rdnqntab  hla  aliUaa 
vlib  Fiance,  S3,    'n*  MauMi  af  kla  deaib. 


F™ii«h,lb.  iDvnuBiula, bulla 
Oolcclanilnl  the  bMorbo,  tben  |< 
I>  eicomrauBlotad  by  Uw  popo, 
moRBy  lor  paying  bu  (nnpa  aeliHl 
of  Bamy,  lb.  Iileftbyblae 
la  drlvm  out  at  Un  HUan 

big  bBtIa  iQ  Uw  ImiwrtilMB,  wbo  Aetai  £0, 
157.  TIk  SwIm  leat«  Um,  lb.  Rcdna  tau 
PraoM  with  the  reaUue  of  hla  moiB,  R>.  D>- 
Hvan  np  Uh  dauphlB  and  Ibe  duka  of  Orttaaa 
la  enbange  (Or  rnada  I.,  a>  bcmaaia  for  tba 
perfbnnance  of  the  treaiiy  of  Madrid,  m  b  - 
appohMed  (BeraUaaimo  of  tbe  kogoe  aalaM 
the  enpenr,  i&  Bla  aucf  ■fci  ilah.lk 
HoMna  wUcb  wllhbeM  Um  Mm  iiNiIii 
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0taMi,Sa5.  EneeuruMth^protgitaBti,  dtgaj- 
rtoi  qr  the  empoor^ideeree  agaiiMt  him,  iW. 
His  concern  at  the  pnctket  of  the  mnabapiists 
•tMuMlier,940.  IsinYitedtoLeiiMicbylleiiry 
dakeof8ftxony,S7B.  HiaoptnionofGroppet^ 
tffirtw  to  ttniie  the  proCeMaatt  and  cathnHra, 
S05.  Diea,  399.  Sununaiy  of  bit  cbaracter, 
aao,  SaoTEztract  from  hii  last  will,  331,  iM<c 
BctPntetUmU,  Avtewoftbeeztraonunaiy 
cflbcta  of  liii  revolt  from  tbe  cbuicli  of  Roaie, 
on  tliat  eooit,  and  on  Europe  in  general, 


Invaded  hy  Robert  de  la  Marck, 
lord  of  BbttUkm,  15L  Invaded  and  ovemin 
1^  the  doke  of  Orleans,  30S.  Is  again  invaded 
by  Frands,  306> 

JUdridy  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  and  his  prisoMr  Pram^  L  king  oMYanoe, 
9QB.  fiwitlnwnts  of  tbe  public  wim  regard  to 
this  treaty,  903^ 

JUgdaimrg^  tbe  city  oi;  reftises  to  admit  the  In- 
tmim  ennirced  by  Charles  V.,  and  prepares  for 
deftnce,  36B.  Maurice  elecior  of  Saxony  ap- 
potaled  to  reduce  it,  360.  Is  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  305k  Tbe  territories  of,  invaded 
1^G«offeof  MecUenburgh,lb.  Tbe  inhabit- 
ants defeated  in  a  sally,  lb.  Bfaurice  of  Sax- 
ony arrives  and  besieges  the  city.  ib.  Surren- 
ders, 396.  The  senate  eleets  Manrioe  their 
burpave,ib. 

JUkmed,  kinf  of  Tunis,  htaloiy  of  his  sons.  S53. 

Jli^fre*.  an  insurrection  there,  173.  Which  is 
aueOea  with  dificuJty,  ib.  The  moderatioD  of 
Chades  towards  tbe  Insurgenla,  on  his  arrival 
in  Spain,  174. 

Jfawsiy,  tiie  appeflation  o<;  assumed  by  Charles 
V.  on  his  election  to  the  imperial  crown,  9M 
taken  by  all  the  other  monaicns  of  Eurc^ie,  110. 

JKsUms,  council  <<  an  account  of,  382. 

JValta,  the  island  of;  granted  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  the  kniuts  of  St.  John,  expelled 
from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  150. 

MmrnMiMkw,  extirpated  by  sultan  SeUm  IT.,  US. 

Mammtlukts,  a  faction  in  Geneva  so  termed, 
some  account  of,  961. 

Mmmuelj  Don  John,  Ferdinand*s  wmbwisador  at 
the  imperial  court,  pays  his  court  to  the  arcli- 
dukePtaUp  on  queen  Isabella's  death,  98.  In- 
tercepts Joanna's  letter  of  consent  to  Ferdi- 
nand^s  regency  of  Castile,  ib.  Negotiates  a 
treaty  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  93.  De- 
clares for  Maximilian's  regency  on  PhiUpHi 
death,  96.  Is  made  imperial  ambassador  at 
Rome,  and  concludes  an  alliance  between 
Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.,  149.  The  conditions 
of  tbe  treaty,  ib.  Procures  Adrian  of  Utrecht 
to  be  dected  pope,  156. 

Mate$Uu»  n.,  pope,  his  character,  448.    Dlea,  ib. 

JtfarctaM,  iMUUe  of,  between  Peter  Strozxi  and 
the  mainuis  de  Marignano,  43^ 

Jlf«r/ac«<^f  Austria,  and  dowager  of  Savoy, 
aunt  to  Charles  V.,  undertaWs  With  Louise, 
mother  of  Francis  I.  of  Prance,  to  accommo- 
date tbe  dilSsrenoes  between  tliose  two  mon- 
archs,  S30.  Articles  of  the  peace  of  Cambray, 
830,331. 

JKBr^fiMiM,  marquis  of,  appointed  commander 
of  the  Fkirentine  army,  acting  against  the 
French,  437.  Defeats  the  Frencn  army  under 
Peter  Strozzl,  438.  Lays  siege  to  Sienna,  ib. 
Converts  the  siege  Into  a  blockade,  lb.  Sienna 
■urrenders,  430.  Reduces  Porto  Eroole,  ib. 
His  troops  ordered  into  Piedmont  by  the  em- 
peror, ib. 

JtfarcA,  Robert  de  la,  lord  of  Bouillon,  declares 
war  against  tbe  emperor  Charles  V.,  150.  Ra- 
vages Luxembourg  with  French  troops,  151. 
Is  commanded  to  disband  his  troops  by 
Frands,  ib.  His  territories  reduced  by  tbe 
emperor,  ib. 

Mtrmglm,  besteged  Iqr  (he  Imperialkts,  187. 


Reaened  by  Franda,  n». 

there  between  the  pope  and  Frands,  913. 

JtfsrtMtuxi,  btabop  of^  Warmdin,  b  sppolaiei 
guardian  to  Stntben  king  of  Hunsuy,  387. 
His  character,  ib.    Solicits  the  sswSiiwr  of 
Bultan  Soljrman  against  Ferdinand,  i^   Soly- 
man  seises  the  kingdim4997, 998.   Issppoinnd 
to  the  govonmeot  of  Transylvania  and  the 
education  of  the  young  king,  Jointty  with  the 
queen.  398.    Negotiates  with  Ferdmand,  3B9. 
Prevails  with  the  queen  to  resign  Transylvania 
•to  Ferdinand,  ib.     Is  appointed  goteraor  of 
Transylvania,  and  made  a  cardinal,  300, 40iL 
Is  assassinated  by  Ferdinand's  order,  40a 

^fortyr,  Peter,  his  authority  cited  in  proof  of 
the  extortions  of  the  Flemish  ministefs  of 
Charles  V.,  100. 

JVory  of  Burgundy,  contracted  to  Lewis  XIL  of 
France,  but  mamed  to  the  emperor  ~' 
lian,80.  . 

of  England,  her  if  riminn.  431. 


proposals  from  tne  emperor  Charles  V.  of  I 
rying  his  son  PhiUp,  ib.  The  EagUsh  averse 
to  tms  union,  ib.  The  boose  of  commons  re- 
monstrates afsinst  the  ukatch,  43B.  Thearti- 
des  of  marruge,  ib.  The  maiiiagtratifled 
by  pariiament  and  oompleied,  433* 
Mishes  the  RomWi  rdigion, lb. 
the  ref<Hviers,  lb.  Invitee  Charles  to  England 
<Hi  his  resignation  and  passage  to  Spain,  vHiich 
he  declines,  463.  Is  engaged  by  PfaiHp  to  i 
him  in  his  war  against  France,  467.  L 
money  by  her  prerogative  to  carry  on  tbe  war, 
ib.  Her  neglect  in  the  security  of  Calais,  475^ 
Calais  inverted  and  taken  1^  the  duke  of  GoisB, 
ib.    Dies,  484. 

1  «<«»^gh«*r  of  James  V.  of  ffi^ittaiid,  sne- 

y  coeds  to  the  crown  an  inlknt,  307.  Is  con- 
tracted to  the  dauphin  of  France,  974.  Is 
educated  at  the  court  of  France,  303.  The 
marriaceoompieted,  ib.  Assumes  the  ttde  and 
arms  of  England  on  the  death  of  Mary,  485. 

MattMUt,  Jolm,  a  baker,  becomes  a  leader  of  tha 
anabaptists  at  Munster,  946.  Seises  the  d^, 
and  Min^HatMia  a  new  form  of  govemmeal 
there,  346, 947.  Rqralses  the  bishop  of  Mvasier, 
947.  Is  killed,  ib.  See  Ascc«ld  and  ^MUpluto. 

Maurice^  duke  of  Saxony,  his  modves  mr  not 
accedinc  to  the  protestam  league  of  SmaHrafcVL 
Sia  AUrcha  to  the  assistance  of  FeidinsBd 
inHungary,iD.  His  difference  with  Us  oondn 
the  elecior,  ib.  His  conduct  at  the  dice  of 
Worms,  333.    iolns  the  empen»r  against  tbe 

Sotestantfl,  339.  His  motives,  344.  His  ins- 
ous  conduct  towards  the  elector^34S.  Seises 
the  dectorate  of  Saxony,  346.  Saxony  reco- 
vered by  the  elector,349.  His  tnefl^ctaal  en- 
deavoun  to  reduce  Wittemben  for  the  empe- 
ror, 364.    Obtains  poesesdon  of  the  dectorate, 

305.  U  formally  invested  at  tbe  diet  of  Aofs- 
buii^STd.  Becomes  dissatisfied  with  tbe  empe- 
ror, 386.  His  motives  for  discootoit  explained, 
ib.    His  address  and  caution  in  bis  eoadoet, 

387.  Blakes,  nevotbden,  profiessioas  of  his 
attachment  to  the  ref(»mation,  ib.  Undertakes 
to  reduce  Magdeburg  to  submit  to  the  ImUrim, 

388.  Protests  against  the  council  of  Trent,  lb. 
Is  coDunisdon<M  by  the  emperor  to  reduce 
Magdeburg,  389.  Joins  George  of  Mccklenbaig 
before  Magdeburg,  305.    The  dty  capitulaies, 

306.  Beghis  to  intrigue  with  ^ount  Mansftidt, 
ib.  Is  elected  burgrave  of  Magdeburg,  Ibi 
Dismisses  his  troops,  307.  His  addreas  In 
arousing  the  emperor,  ib.  Makes  an  aUanee 
with  Henry  H.  of  France,  to  make  war  on  the 
emperor,  40L  Makes  a  rormal  reqniaikNi  of 
tbe  landgrave's  liberty,  408.  Joins  hto  troopi^ 
and  publishes  a  maniftsto,  404, 405.  Takes 
possession  of  Augsbuig  and  other  cMea,  401 
An  ineffectual  n«otiatkm  with  Charles,  401 
Defeats  a  body  of  tbe  emperor's  troops,  407. 
Takes  the  catUe  of  Efarenbefgtik   bi 
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Iqrtmutiiiylnhflitrooptiib.  Eotenlnninick, 
•nd  nanowly  miwii  taking  CbartoB,  408.  A 
aegotiatloD  between  him  and  Perdiniand,  411. 
BeiUffee  Frankfort  on  tin  Maine,  413.  Hisin- 
dnoMoenti  to  an  aeoonunodation,  414>  Sicoi 
a  treaty  wltb  die  emperor  at  Paanu,  ib.  Re- 
flertione  on  his  conduct  in  this  war,  4J5. 
Mardiee  into  Hungary  to  oppose  the  Turks, 
418.  Is  placed  at  the  liead  of  tlie  league  against 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  434.  Defeats  Albert, 
but  is  killed  in  the  battle,  lb.  His  character, 
lb.    Is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Augustus,  425. 

MmxtmUiMm^  emperor  of  Germany,  claims  tlie 
regency  of  Castile  on  liis  son  rhilip's  death, 
OS.  Is  supported  in  Ills  claim  by  Don  John 
Manuel,  90.  Loses  it,  ib.  Obtains  tlie  govern- 
mem  of  the  Low-Countries  by  the  death  of 
PhiUp,06.  Appoinu  William  deCroy,  lord  of 
Chtorresi  to  suiwrintend  the  education  of  his 
naodson  Cliarles,  ibw  Concludes  a  peace  with 
France  and  Venice,  106.  Dies,  110.  State  of 
Europe  at  tide  period.  111.  His  endeavours  to 
■eenre  the  imperial  crown  to  liis  grandson 
Charles,  ib.    How  obstructed,  ib. 

MeekUnhtrf,  George  of^  Invades  tlie  territories 
of  Magdeiourg  for  the  eaipA>r,  395.  Defeats 
the  Miffdebttfgers,  who  sally  out  on  him,  ib. 
Is  Jcrined  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  wlio  ■■numnt 
the  suprane  command,  lb. 

Medeema,  John  James.    See  Marignamo* 

Mediei,  Alexander,  restored  to  the  dcNmlnions  of 
Florence  by  the  emperor  Charles,  S34.  Is 
assassinated,  879. 

w  cardinal  de,  electedjx^ie,  and  assumes 
the  title  of  Clement  Vn.,  179.  SeeCZssMmtVII. 

— ,  Catharine  di,  Is  married  to  tlie  duke  of 
Orleans,  943.  Is  coqjectured  by  tlie  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  liave  poisoned  the  dauphin,  S7a 
,  Cosmo  de,  made  duke  of  Florence,  975. 
Is  supported  by  the  emperor,  and  defeats  the 
partisans  of  Loreoio,  976.  Asserts  liis  inde- 
pendency against  the  emperor,  431.  Offers  to 
reduce  Sieuia  for  the  emperor,  436.  Enteis 
into  a  war  with  France,  ib.  See  Marignano. 
His  address  in  procuring  the  investiture  of 
Sienna  from  PhUip  U,  of  Spain,  473.  It  Is 
granted  to  him,  47l 

,  Lorenzo  de,  asaaeslnates  his  kinsman 
Alexander,  875.  Flies,  ib.  Attempts  to  oppose 
Cosmo,  but  is  defeated,  275, 976. 

JKednia  del  Campo,  ttie  inhabitants  of,  reftise  to 
let  Fonseca  take  the  military  stores  there  for 
the  siege  of  the  insurgents  in  Segovia,  161. 
TlM  town  almost  burnt  bv  Fonseca,  ib.  The 
Inhabitants  repulse  him,  ib.  Surrenders  aAer 
the  battle  of  Vlllalar,  and  dissoluUon  of  the 
holy  Junta.  171. 

JWniiffJIia,  Imbibes  the  opinions  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, 134.  Ib  employed  to  draw  up  a  confession 
of  (Uth  by  the  protestant  princes  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  937.  Is  dejected  by  the  emperor's 
de^ee  against  the  protestants,  but  comforted 
by  Luther,  938.  Is  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis, 
9i0.  His  conference  with  Eocius,  294.  Is 
prevailed  upon  to  fhvour  the  Interim  enforced 
uf  tlie  ^mpvor,  387. 

Maiu,  CooM  de,  made  vicermr  of  Valencia,  on 
the  departure  of  Charles  V.  for  Germany,  119. 
Appointed  to  command  the  troops  of  the  nobles 
apunst  theG«rmanada,  173.  Defeated  by  them 
in  several  aettooa,  ib.  Destroys  the  associa- 
tioo,  ib. 

JKnitz,  archbldiop  of,  aitfolhr  declares  before  the 
emperor,  the  diet  of  Augsburx's  acceptance  of 
the  /iiterm,  without  being  authorized  by  it,  377. 

JKtrtMiile.  a  Milanese  gentleman,  employed  as 
envoy  nroro  Frands  f .  to  Francis  Sforza,  duke 
of  MUan,  hto  fhte,  958, 950. 

Mttt,  seized  by  Montmorency,  the  French  gene- 
ral. 4QB.    The  duke  of  Guise  made  governor  of, 
41B.    Is  besieged  by  the  emperor,  419.    The 
and  retiree  hi  a 


conditicm,  490.  A  scheme  formed  by  fhther 
Leonard  to  betray  the  city  to  the  imperialists, 
440,  441.  The  conspiracy  detected  by  the 
governor,  44L  Leonard  murdered  by  hie 
mcMikB,  and  his  associates  executed,  4^ 

JlfeoerM,  in  France,  besieged  by  the  Imperialists, 
151.  Gallant  defence  of;  by  tlie  chevalier 
Bayard,  ib.    The  siege  raised,  ibw 

Milan,  mareschal  de  Foix  appointed  to  be  the 
French  governor  of,  153.  His  charaner,  ib. 
Ttie  Milanese  alienated  from  the  French  by  his 
oppressions,  ib.  Invaded  by  the  ecclesiartical 
troops  under  ProqierColcmiMu  154.  Tlie  French 
driven  out,  157.  Oppressed  by  the  imnnial 
troops,  175.  Invaded  by  the  French.  178.  Who 
arednvenoutliy  Colonna,178, 179.  The  im- 
perial troops  tiiere  mutiny  for  pay,  but  are 
appeased  by  Moroni,  181.  Abandoned  by  the 
neneh.  ib.  Overrun  again  by  Francis,  who 
seizes  tne  city,  188, 189.  Tlie  French  retire  on 
news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  199.  The  investi- 
ture of,  granted  to  Sforza,  107.  Taken  from 
him  and  granted  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  90L 
Disorders  committed  by  the  imperial  troopa 
there,  3U9.  Oppressive  measures  of  Bourbon 
to  supply  his  mutinous  troops,  813.  The  French 
forces  there  defeated  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  939. 
Is  again  granted  by  the  emperor  to  Sfiwza,  934* 
Death  of  Sforza,  963.  The  pretensions  of 
Francis  to  that  dutchy,  963.  Is  seized  by  the 
emperor,  966.  The  marquis  dd  Guasto  ap 
pointed  governor,  969. 

JmAocz,  battle  of,  between  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent and  the  Hungarians,  9w. 

JHonattic  orders,  inquiry  into  the  fundamental 

'  principles  of,  988.  Peculiar  constitution  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  ib. 

Mbneado,  Don  Hugo  de,  the  imperial  ambassador 
at  Rome,  his  intrigues  with  oHdinal  Colonna, 
against  pope  Clement,  319.  Reduces  the  pope 
to  an  accommodation,  913.  Is  defeated  and 
killed  by  Andrew  Doria  in  a  naval  engagement 
before  the  harbour  of  Naples,  296. 

Mndue,  Is  sent  by  the  count  d'Enguien  to  Franda 
for  permission  to  give  battle  to  the  marquis  del 
Guasto,  315.  Obtains  his  suit  fy  his  spirited 
arguments,  ib.  Commands  in  Sienna,  when 
besieged  by  the  marouis  de  Marignano,  438. 
His  vigDrous  defence,  ib.  is  reduced  by  famine, 
and  capitulates,  438,  439. 

Monu  Alcino,  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Sienna 
retire  thither  after  ihe  reduction  of  tliat  city 
by  the  Florentines,  and  fstahllsh  a  fne  govern- 
ment there,  439. 

MonUeueuli,  count  of.  accused  and  tortured  ibr 
poisoning  the  dauphin,  charges  the  eiperor 
with  instigating  it,  370. 

Montmorenejfy  mareschal,  his  character,  907« 
Francis  adopts  his  plan  for  resisting  the  enma- 
ror,  and  commits  the  tixecution  to  hun,  ib.  Hie 
precautions,  ib.  His  troopa  despise  his  con- 
duct, 36a  Observations  on  his  operations,  ib. 
Is  disgraced,  304.  Conducts  the  army  of  Henry 
n.  to  Join  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  seizes  Mecz, 
406.  Dissuades  Henry  from  accepting  tlie 
offered  alliance  with  pope  Paul  IV.,  451.  Com-  - 
mands  the  French  army  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  468.  Detaches  DamMot  to  relieve  St 
Quintin,  ib.  Exposes  himself  imprudently  to 
an  action,  and  is  defeated,  ib.  Is  takoi  pri- 
soner, 469.  Negotiates  a  peace  between  Philip 
and  Henry,  480.  Retunw  ta  France,  and  la 
highly  honoured  by  Henry,  ib.  His  assiduity 
in  forwarding  the  negotiations,  484.  His  ex- 
pedient for  promoting  the  treaty  of  Chateao- 
Carobresis,  485. 

MontfelieTj  a  fruitless  conference  held  there  fat 
the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  110 

JHoromi,  Jerome,  chancpllor  of  Milan,  his  charao 
ter,  153.    Retires  from  the  French  exadioQa  la 
Milan  to  Francis  Sfofsa,ib.    Hislntrlgueahow 
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■CDBOB  tare  of  Iba  ebanttar  Bainid,  18i. 
Coomaadi  In  the  iDtaaian  of  Pimaua,  W. 
Bedtss  Nantfta,  lb.  Hla  anu  ladraa  to- 
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FkU^nu,  nqtbew  to  Andrew  Doria,  defeat* 
Moocada  in  a  eea  engageoient  before  the  har- 
boar  of  Naples,  396. 

FUienOf  marquis  de.  invade*  Transylvania  for 
Ferdinand,  399.  Bliffepresents  cardinal  Blar* 
tlnuzxl  to  Ferdinand,  and  obtains  a  commis- 
skm  to  sssmwiniite  him.  400.  Is  forced  to 
abandon  Transylvania,  4si7. 

fiearipj  invaded  by  Henry  Vm.,  158.  Henry 
Ibrced  by  the  dulse  de  Vendome  to  retire,  158, 
159.  Invaded  again  under  tho duke  <tf'SuilbUc, 
180.  Penetrates  almost  to  Paris,  bat  is  driven 
bacJc,  ib.  Ineflbctual  invasion  by  the  impe- 
rialists, 770. 

PUc—tfs.the  dutchy  of,  granted  together  with 
that  of  Parma,  t^  pope  Paul  HI.  to  his  natural 
son,  cardinal  Famese,  325.  Famese  assassi- 
nated there,  374.  Is  taken  possession  of  by  the 
imperial  troops,  ib.  Restored  to  Ocuvio  Far- 
nese,  bv  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  473. 

PoU^  cardinal,  arrives  in  England  with  a  lega- 
tine  commission,  433.  EndMvours  to  mediate 
a  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France,  without  success,  443.  Is  recalled  fnm 
the  court  of  England  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  465. 

PrintiMg,  Its  effects  on  the  progress  of  the  refbr- 
matioo.143. 

Prm£uef  its  privileges  abridged  by  Feididand 
kmg  of  Bohemia,  371. 

|Vote«c«iU«,  the  derivation  of  thAiiame,836.  Of 
whom  they  originaBy  consisted,  ib.  A  severe 
decree  published  a^^ainsl  them  by  the  emperor, 

337.  They  enter  into  a  league,  338.  See 
SmalkMi.  Renew  their  leasue,  and  apphr  to 
Francis,  king  of  Praneej^and  Henry  Vul.  of 
England,  for  protection,  339.  Are  secretly  en- 
couragea  by  Francis,  ib.  Receive  a  supi^y  of 
money  fVom  Bcnrv,  310.  Tenn8i>f  the  padA- 
cation  agreed  to  between  them  and  the  em- 
peror at  Nuremberg,  ib.  Assist  the  «nperor 
against  the  Turks,  ib.  Their  noootiatiflns  with 
the  pope,  relative  to  a  genertu  council,  341. 
Renew  the  league  of  Smalkakle  for  ten  years, 
851.  The  motives  for  refusing  to  assist  the  king 
of  France  against  the  emperor,  360.  .Refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  council  summoned  by  the 
pope  at  Mantua,  877.  A  conference  between 
their  principal  divines  and  a  deputation  of 
catholics,  at  Ratisbon,  394.  'This  conference 
how  rendered  fruitless,  394, 395.  Obtain  a  pri- 
vate grant  from  Charles  in  their  fkvour,  390. 
Drive  the  duke  of  Brunswick  from  his  do- 
minions, 318.  All  rigorous  edicts  against  them 
•nsp^ided  by  a  recess  of  the  diet  of  Spires,  313. 
Their  remonstrances  to  Ferdinand  at  the  diet 
of  Worms,  332.  Their  inflexible  adherence  to 
the  recess  of  Spires,  333.  Disclaim  all  con- 
nection with  the  council  of  Trent,  ib.  Are 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Frederick, 
elector  palatine,  336.  Are  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emperor,  338.  The  emperor 
leagues  with  the  pope  against  them,  335.  Pre- 
nre  to  resist  the  emperor. 337.  Levy  an  army, 

338.  The  operations  of  the  army  distracted  by 
the  yAnt  commanders,  341.  The  armv  dis- 
neraed,  348.  The  elector  of  Saxony  reduced. 
963.  The  landnave  deceived  by  treaty,  ana 
confined,  368.  The  emperor's  cruel  treatment 
oflilm,370.  The/at#rtai,asystemoftheoloor 
recommended  by  the  emperor  to  the  diet  at 
Augsburg,  377.  Are  promised  protection  by 
the  emperor  at  the  councO  of  Trmt,  389.  The 
emperor  proceeds  rigorously  against  them,  304. 
Their  deputies  obtain  a  safe  conduct  from  tlie 
emperor,  but  are  reAised  by  the  council,  308. 
MsAirice  of  Saxony  raises  an  army  in  their 
cause,  404.  See  Mavriee.  Treaty  of  Passau, 
414.  The  protestant  princes  again  ^nite  to 
strengthen  the  protestant  Interest,  445.  Recess 
of  the  diet  of  Augsburg  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, ib.  Why  originally  avem  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  totaratkm,  440. 


Frovaut^iB  laid  waMe  by  flit 
morency  on  the  ^ppiromch   of  the 
Charles  V.,  967.    Is  entered  hf  the 
38&    The  disaslroas  retreat  of  the 
from,  309. 

/VvMto,  when  conquoed  by  the  Teutonic 
5106.  Is  erected  into  a  dutclqr,  and 
a  kingdom,  and  ei^yed  by  toe  howe  of 
denbuq;,  ib. 
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Aotisfrsa,  a  conferenoe  betwees  a 
protestant  and  catholie  divines,  belbre  the 
emperor  and  diet  there,  394.  lUs  ouufaeiics 
how  rendered  fruitless,  394, 306.  Adietopened 
there  by  the  emperor,  333.  The  catholic  mem- 
bers otf  assert  me  authority  of  the  cooncil  of 
Trent,  ib.  The  protostants  preient  a  memo- 
rial against  it,  ih.  The  protcetant  depaHea 
rethre,335. 

RefarmatM0n  in  rdiskm,  the  rise  of,  fipiained, 
184.  The  diet  at  WomMoaUed  by  Charles  v., 
10  check  the  progress  of,  ih.  Account  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  the  reformer,  18B.  Beghmtng  ol^ 
in  Switxerland.by  Zoinglius,  133  atateoLia 
Germany,  at  the  arrival  of  Charles  V.»  13X 
Reflections  on  the  coodnct  of  the  oonrtofRc 
toward  Luther,  134.  And  on  Lather's 
duct,  ib.  Inquiry  into  the  caons  whicb  < 
tributed  to  the  progress  ot  135, 136.  Oliserva 
tions  on  the  nontinrate  or  Alexander  VL  aad 
Julias  n.,  136.  The  immoral  ttves  of  the 
Roniidi  cliscfv,  fh.  The  ptupess  oi,  ikvovred 
by  the  invennoo  of  printing^48.  Aiid  the  re- 
vival of  learnhig,  148, 143*  The  greet  pnmM 
of,  in'Gennaiiy,  181  Advances  dsiiwiii  to^ 
from  the  diet  at  Nnremberf.  181  itsleiHlen^ 
hifkvourorcivilUberty,3(iL  The  dissensioiie 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  favoarafale 
to,  890.  The  mt  epread  of,  among  the  Get- 
man  princes,  835.  The  conreeskm  of  Aufs- 
burg  drawn  up  by  Melanctbon,  837.  Ci 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS. 


The  design  of  preparing  an  edition  of  Robertson's  Ghaklbs  V.  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  may  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  work ;  and  who  may  consequently  regard  it  as  merely 
the  history  of  one  reign  in  a  particiQar  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 
But  it  should  not  be  so  regarded.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  key  to  the 
History  of  Modem  Europe ;  and,  whether  we  consider  the  import-* 
ance  of  the  events  recorded,  the  characters  delineated,  the  political 
principles  developed  in  it,  or  the  judicious  arrangement  and  fascinating 
style  of  the  narrative,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  work  admirably  fitted 
to  interest  and  improve  young  persons  in  the  study  of  hbtory. 

The  length  of  Uie  work  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  objection  to 
its  use  in  schools.  Many  judicious  instructers  who  have  already 
used  it  in  their  seminaries,  have  found  that  it  interests  the  pupil 
much  more  than  the  short  narratives  ordinarily  used  as  school 
histories.  So  small  a  portion  of  time  is  usudly  devoted  to  thi9 
study,  at  school,  that  little  more  can  be  done,  than  to  inspire  such  a 
taste  for  the  reading  of  hbtory,  as  will  aisure  a  sufficient  degree  of  at- 
tention to  it  in  after  life.  This  will  be  more  easily  effected  l^  present- 
ing the  pupil  with  a  standard  work  of  history,  in  which  the  narrative  itf 
si^ciently  detailed  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  cbaracters  and  eirents, 
and  the  s^le  is  unexceptionable,  as  a  model;  than  by  having  recourse 
to  some  compend,  in  which  half  a  page,  and  sometimes  half  a  line 
suffices  for  the  most  distinguished  men;  and  in  which  the  n^idity  of 
the  narrative  forbids  any  attempt  to  develop  political  principles,  or  to 
display  the  graces  of  fine  writing.  We  deem  this  a  sufficient  reason 
for  offering  the  entire  work  for  the  use  of  schools  instead  of  suffering 
it  to  be  mutilated  or  abridged. 

The  *'  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Students,"  which  are  ap- 
pended to  the  present  edition,  have  been  prepared  by  an  instructer  for 
the  use  of  his  own  pupils.  They  are  intended  to  direct  attenti<m  to  the 
leading  events  and  principles  of  the  history;  and  although  by  na 
means  minute,  they  are  so  constructed  as  not  tcrbe  answered  without  a 
eareful  perusal  of  the  entire  text. 


CtVESTIOirS 

FOB  THB 

EXAMINATION    OF    STUDENTS 

ROBERTSONS  HUrrORT  OF  CHARLES  V. 


N.  B.'-TlUjigurea  jir^fixml  to  each  paragrmh  refer  to  the  pages  <f  Harper's  sUrmiffpssiitimi^ 
env^hthe answers  are  tobe found.  The  fuestions  which  reUte  to  tks situation  ^places 
mentioned  m  the  History  may  reoHtif  be  answered  by  rtferring  to  Tcmner's.  ArrowewutVSf 
or  Fhiley's  Maps  of  Europe,  or  Finlefs  General  Atlas,  or  any  qf  the  large  Maps  sfEitrvps 
which  usually  adorn  the  wails  of  a  sekool-room. 


VIBW  OP  THC  FSOOBKII  OP  SOCUTT  IN 
BUROFK. 

Sbctior  I.— View  <f  the  Progress  cf  Society  in 
Etarope,  with  respect  to  Interior  vovemmentf 
JLawSf  and  Manners. 

Page  7. 

Wbat  ar*  the  two  great  revolations  wfaieh 
iMiTe  b^neoed  in  tbe  p<^ical  state  and  man- 
nan  of  tbe  Eoropean  natlona?— What  aoit  of 
people  did  tbe  annleaorRonie  find  in  tbe  coun- 
trlea  nortb  of  tbe  Alpa  ?— Waa  tbe  conqueet  of 
Ibaae  eoontriea  easily  eflbcted  ^Waa  Borope 
laid  WMte  in  tbe  struggle?— Did  tbe  Romans 
attempt  to  eiTiliie  tbe  conqnerod  natiooa  ? — 
Were  tbey  successful  ?— Was  the  state  of  the 
oooquered  nations  fhvoorablo  to  the  improTe- 
UMOttrf'tlismittd? 

Page  a 

Waa  it  ihToorable  to  liberty  and  energy  of 
fhiTf^^  among  tbe  people  7— Waa  tbe  Roman 
empire  calculated  to  endure  T— Would  it  baTe 
IhUan  to  ptocea  without  any  iuTasion  flrom 
•broad  ^—wbat  inrasion  baatened  its  down- 
fldl?— Wbeoce  came  tbe  invading  hordes  of 
barhariana  7  Were  these  countries  supposed  to 
be  Tery  populous  T— Were  tbey  so  in  reality  ?— 
Were  these  barbarians  Taliant  and  hardy  7— 
Wba(t  flnB  in^vced  their  Inroadf  pn  tj)o  en)> 
pirat 

Page  9. 

Hnd  tbe  aneiant  martial  spirit  of  tbe  Raman 
rgMbUe  degenerated  under  tbe  emperora?— 
What  waa  tbe  preaent  character  of  thai/ anifieal 

Page  10. 

Were  the  barbariana  better  aoldtaraT^How 
many  centuries  were  occupied  in  tbe  down- 
Ml  of  tbe  Roman  empiref— Waa  this  erent 
attfloded  wtib  great  dsvaat^tion  qf  ^yea  9nd 
pnpartyf 

Page  11. 

-What  ehangea  aflbrd  evidence  af  tbla  T— What 
the  atate  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  0tb 


uropeat  tn 
cmtury  T — Can  aoch  chanses  be  effected  with- 
out neariy  exterminating  uie  peqple? 

Tie  Feudal  System. 

Did  tbe  Gotha  and  Vandala  conquer  (br  them- 
•ahraa  hMUTidually,  or  for  daapotie  leaders  1 

Page  11 

What  new  apeeiea  of  government  did  the  dl- 
»lalon  of  piopem  among  tbe  conquwora  intro- 
Aieal— m  H^  mi^  ayaiam  prevail  in  every 

%9' 


kingdmn  (tf  Europe!— Whan  a  flreiman  r»- 
ceived  a  portion  or  land  In  a  o<mqnered  country 
from  his  leader,  what  did  behind  himaelf  to  do? 
—Did  this  military  aervioe  exen^H  him  fhxn  all 
other  burdena  and  taxea?— Waa  it  eateemed 
honourable  I— Who  had  the  largeat  portion  of 
land T— What  persons  shared  next?— Did  tha 
chief  officera  alao  have  their  dependanta  and 
retainers?— Waa  a  feudal  kingdom  a  military 
or  a  civil  inatitution  7— Waa  Um  Oodal  policy 
elJfectiTe  agfiw^  Ijoreign  invaaion7 

Page  13. 

Was  it  equally  effbctive  in  preaerving  inCeroal 
tranquillity?— Waa  thia  aoon  apparent ?— Waa 
the  aristocratic  portion  of  tbe  government  flraC 
turbulent  t— What  d^d  tbe  crown-vaaaala  de- 
mand of  the  kinga  ?— What  became  hereditary  t 
—What  power  in  civil  matters  did  tbe  crown- 
vassalsaasume  7- What  waa  then  their  conduct 
towards  each  other  and  the  kingaT— Whatla 
tbe  origin  of  tbe  baronial  castles  7— How  long 
did  this  state  of  thinga  last  7— Bow  were  teaign 
wars  conducted  then  7 

Page  14, 

Did  Cbarieroagne  reatore  the  r^al  power  in 
a^  degree  7— Did  bia  aucceaaora  maintain  it  7— 
What  waa  tbe  efllbct  of  this  state  (rf'tbinga  on 
the  progresa  of  tbe  mind  and  of  aocietyT — On 
the  arts  and  literature?— Oil  tha  clergy  ?—<Hi 
the  Cl^^stian  religion  ? 

Page  19. 

What  aawreralgna'  endeavonred  lo  dimd  the 
darkneaa  of  tbeaeagea  7— How  aoeeeaarally  7— 
Did  the  virtues  of  barbaroua  nationa  pfevlil  lit 
tbe  dark  agea?— Did  these  diaordera  of  tha 
IbQdfl  aypi^pi  work  out  their  own  epre? 

^ksCrusades, 

Page  19. 

Wl^  wave  the  crusadea  7— Wl^y  waa  tha 
Holy  Land  reverenced  7— Why  visited  by  nil- 
grims  T— What  opinion  augmented  tbe  number 
of  pUgrims?— At  what  period  ?—WIiy  did  the 
caUpha  encourage  pilgrims  7— When  did  tha 
Turks  conquer  Syria  7— What  waa  tbe  ellbct  of 
this  oonqueM?— Where  ia  Syria?— Where  la 
PaleaiineT— MTbat  eecleaiastic  first  preached 
the  eruaadea?— At  what  coundla  7— With  whajt 
aucceaa  7— Deacribe  the  eflbctaofhla  pfaaoUnc. 

Page  17. 
How  many  persona  aaaumed  tt«  badge  of  Jis 

Cn»ea7-HoW  Umg  did  tbe  I*^^^,  ^^JJir 
yhiat  co^nttiea  were  at  am  eo«9[oerad  T-^fTflil 
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QUESTIONS. 


dtks  ?— Were  the  oonqneits  easily  preferred  1— 
When  were  Um  ChriMianfl  diiTeu  oai  of  Asia ! 

J^eeft  qftke  Cnuades  on  Manners, 
Did  benelhs  flow  fhim  the  crasadee  T— What 
route  did  the  enisadera  take  ftom  Europe  to 
raJiiliKr  What  was  then  the  conditioa  of 
GoQslaiitliiople?— Where  is  Coostantliioplel— 
Of  what  empire  ks  tt  the  capital?— What  was 
the  state  of  mannen  in  Asia  compared  with  that 
biKnapet 

Page  18. 

What  tnits  were  eihibiled  br  Saladiii  and 
thsother  Mahometan  leaden  T— What  effect  did 
theretnraofthecmaadov  have  on  the  cooits 
«Dd  mannera  of  Europe  ? 

^aKUqf  the  Cnuaiei  on  Property. 

How  did  the  crusadlBjC  baroos  raise  money 
fhr  their  expeditioai  T— Who  bought  their  es- 
tales?— What  became  of  the  fiefb  of  those  who 
died  without  heireT— -How  did  the  absence  of 
the  baroos  Iktonr  puUie  tiunquillity  T— How 
did  these  circumstances  increase  die  royal 
power  1 

JC^kete  oftJu  Cnuodi$  on  Commote. 

Page  19. 

What  caused  the  later  crusaders  to  go  to  Pa- 
lestine by  water?— Where  did  they  embark  ?— 
Where  are  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa?— What 
other  trade  did  these  cities  drive  with  them?— 
What  adrantages  did  these  Italian  cities  gain 
thereby  ? — How  did  they  gain  bjr  the  seizure  of 
Oonstantinople?— What  beneflt  was  finally 
aeeured  to  these  eities  by  all  these  commercial 
advantages  gained  in  the  holy  ware? 

Origin  t^  Corporate  Cities. 

Into  what  had  the  feudal  system  degeno* 
rated  ? — Who  were  the  oppreasots  ?— Were  the 
oppresaiona  confined  to  tne  country? 

Page  90. 

What  righta  of  the  pe(^  were  taken  away  ? 
—What  cities  first  sought  emancipation  from 
this  eppftsslon  ?— To  what  emperns  were  they 
«lbject? — When  did  they  begin  to  combine  for 
fteedom  ? — How  did  thev  obtain  immunities  ? — 
How  did  the  crusades  aid  them  ?— What  country 
next  followed  the  example  of  Italr? — What 
prince  ?— What  were  the  pririleces  he  granted 
called?— What  advantages  did  they  confer?— 
Who  imitated  the  king's  example  ? 

Page  SI. 

Why?— In  how  longtime  was  serviiude  abo- 
lished?—What  other  countries  followed  the 
example?— What  eflbcts  resulted  on  govern- 
ment and  mannera  ? — ^Was  the  change  Avour- 
able  to  liberty  and  the  security  of  property?— 
How  were  the  nobles  aflbcted  by  these  changes  ? 
—How  did  they  aifbot  the  crown?— How  had 
the  king  before  obtained  soldiMS  and  Amds  ? — 
7V>  whom  might  he  now  look  A>r  them  ? — ^How 
did  the  establishment  of  oivic  communities 
aflbot  industry,  commerce,  population,  and 
wealth? 

PageSS. 

How  did  they  aflbct  the  admlniatratkn  of 
Justice  7 

Reprssentatum,qftke  Cities  in  the  Legidatwre. 

When  the  Inhabitants  <rf'dtieB  had  acquired 
personal  fteedom  and  municipal  jurisdiction, 
what  did  they  next  obtain?— Under  the  foudal 
system,  what  was  necessary  in  order  to  the 
iwpessment  of  a  tax?— To  what  privilege  did 


this  lead  in  the  baronaf  coiiita?--Or  whom  was 
the  supreme  assembly  of  esfdi  nadon  eoKiposed  T 
— On  whom  did  the  towns  depend  fer  proCeo- 
tjonf— Wsre  they  represgnted  oiii^nlty  in  the 
supreme  assembly  ? — ^WheBtheybeeaneoorpcH- 
rate  bodies,  what  right  did  they  acquire  V-How 
did  they  gain  this  right?— In  what  kh«*em aid 
thev  first  acquire  thM  right  ?— Undo- 1 
and  in  what  year? — Who 
burghera  to  attend  parhameDt,  and  for 
particular  purpose?— What  king  of  Fkanoe  Ok- 
troduccd  the  deputies  of  corponte  towns  into 
the  states-general,  and  for  what  purpose?— In 
vitMt  year  did  the  imperial  cities  of  GennsaT 
make  good  their  preteoiiaas  to  a  s^arats  boaeh 
hi  the  diet? 

'Page». 

What  eflbct  did  the  acquisition  of  this  li^ 
hsTe  on  the  form  and  genius  of  gov^mneatT— 
What  checks  did  it  fhmish  ?— what  portion  of 
the  community  were  the  greatest  gainera  by  ttl 

Emane^tOion  qftke  Serfs  in  the  Countrf. 

What  order  of  the  coramuntty  not  **^g—  to 
recover  liberty  ?— What  was  the  cottfitiaB  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  during  the  rigour  of  the 
feudal  system?— What  was  neeessary  for  the 
enfranchisemoitof  aserf  who  was  attached  i» 
the  soil  ?— Was  the  condition  of  domestic  daves 
better? — ^How  did  the  institution  of  oommnnittes 
benefit  these  country  serih  7— What 
first  sought  to  render  their  fimanripaiion  i 
ral,  and  when! 

FkgeM. 

Who  followed  their  example  ia  TVanes  .t— la 
what  other  countries  was  slavery  abolished?-^ 
Describe  the  efibcts  of  this  change. 

fi^^brmia  tke  AdmcaieCrotMn  </ JvsCiee. 

How  was  juslioe  administered  under  the 
fondal  sTstem!— How  were  ariroes  generally 
pnnitiied  ?— What  was  the  eflbet  of  this  state  of 
things  on  society? 

Page». 

What  was  the  first  step  towards  esiablisfaiBg 
an  equal  administration  of  jindce  f— From  what 
ideas  arose  the  practice  of  itfivste  wan  or  foods  ? 
—How  were  these  ware  conducted  ? 

P»ge«. 

Was  this  practice  at  last  reoognieed  and  re- 
gulated by  law  T— How  did  it  aflect  the  au- 
thority of  the  kiof  ?— What  emperor  prohibited 
it  first  ?— What  did  his  succeaoon  do  in  relauoa 
to  it?— At  what  seasons  did  they  succeed  in  sas- 
pending  it?— How  did  the  church  regard  ihs 
practice  ?— What  ctket  did  the  reroonstranee 
and  prohibitions  of  the  kmg  and  the  church  pro- 
duce ?— How  late  did  it  subsist  in  France  ?— To 
what  is  the  final  abolition  of  it  attributed? 

Page  27. 

WlMt  was  the  next  step  towards  the  tittro- 
duction  of  regular  government  T — How  an  mi- 
portam  transitions  eonclwled  in  dvilised  ooaa- 
tries? — How  among  a  rude  and  ilhierate  pco- 
{de?— What  inconveniences  resulted  fhxa  the 
use  of  verbal  oontrarts  ?— What  expedient  was 
resorted  to  where  a  person  was  acrussd  of  a 
crime,  where  the  (hct  was  not  cl^r  and  noto- 
rious?—Was  this  privUege  abused?— How  did 
they  try  to  strengthen  the  eflfect  of  the  ooth?— 
Waathis  efibctual  ?— How  was  the  cnmiBal 
then  required  to  strengthen  his  own  ooth^* 
What  were  these  aasistanu called? 


i 

t 

I 
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Page  98. 
How  did  this  succeed  ?— What 


waalMrlMl 


QUESTIONS. 
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NMCt?— What  wen  tarn  of  the  modes  of  ap* 
peal  to  thb  judgment  ^God/— Waa  this  mode 


revaraieed  by  tbe  people  (rf*  thoae  afea  I— Wby  I 

Page  SO. 

Bow  e^tenatTeiy  waa  U  vaedl— What  Unda 
of  eontroreraiea  wwe  decided  by  Itl— How 
eoald  women  and  childrMi  be  made  amenable 
to  tt^-Wete  Jndgea  exempted  from  it?— What 
waa  tba  eflbct  of  it  on  the  eooise  of  Joatioe?— 
What  on  mannera? 

Page  80. 

Who  oppoaed  it  ?— What  Ung  flm  ibrbade  it  ? 
—How  llir?~WhatlKing8  next  fbrbade  itt— 
What  order  of  men  were  moot  anxiooa  to  re- 
talntt? 

Page  81. 

How  late  waa  it  naed  ?— What  flnaUy  eflbcted 
Ita  abolition  T— What  sueoeeded  7— How  did  the 
^ange  ailbet  the  mannen  of  the  peoplet 

Appeal  from  the  Barona. 

What  waa  the  next  atep  towarda  the  rapdar 
admintetretion  of  histioe?— How  fkr  did  the 
barona  claim  JuriadictionT— Was  this  peculiar 
to  the  fbodal  ayotemT~How  is  its  origin  ac- 
coonted  Ox  ?— How  did  the  Judges  cmnpeosate 
themselres  fbr  the  responsibility  and  cares  oT 
the  offloe  ?— What  advantagea  did  the  noblea 
deciTe  from  thia  privilege  ? 

Page  83. 

To  what  state  did  it  reduce  each  kingdom?— 
How  did  it  alftct  the  pubUc  tranquillity  T— How 
did  it  aflbet  the  king's  powers— What  remedy 
4kl  they  apply  at  jrst  ? 

Page^ 

What  BsxtT—What  kind  of  appeals  at  first! 
—What  next? — How  was  this  regarded  by  the 
baronsT— How  did  tlie  kinga  act  then)— How 
didiheyatlaat  preTail? 

Tkt  Canon  Law. 

Page  84. 

What  ia  the  canon  law  1— Considered  aa  a 
p(4itical  instrument,  what  were  its  eflbetsT— 
Considered  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  rights 
and  pnqierty,  what  were  ita  efibcti  t— Was  the 
system  of  canon  law  and  the  practice  of  ita  courts 
wrell  arranged  and  equitable  T — Did  its  example 
contribute  to  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  abuses  I 

TJu  Roman  Law, 

Page  35. 

Were  the  Eoman  laws  abolished  by  the 
Ckithic  natiooal— MThy  were  they  not  adapted 
to  their  use  ^-When  were  the  Pandects  of  Jus- 
tinian reeorered  and  admired?— What  uae  waa 
made  of  them  T— What  waa  the  effect  of  thdr 
study  and  uae?- What  is  the mpst  honourable 
proflMaion  in  a  barbarous  sute  of  society  1 

Page8«. 

What  new  profession  now  sprang  into  re* 
imte }— What  waa  the  eflbct  of  tfiejuria^ction 
and  coorta  of  the  barona  f 

OAttMdry. 

What  institution  ftrsi  drilixed  and  poUsbed 
the  nobles?— What  was  its  professed  object  ?— 
Were  the  crusaders  knights  of  chiyalry  ?— After 
ths  crusades  terminatefH  what  adventures  did 
ths  knights  seek? 

Page  87. 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
knight  I — ^Waa  knighthood  honourable? — Tb 
frh^  tanks  waa  tt  eonllned?— What  were  its 


effects  on  the  eonduct  of  war  1— On  the  iniar- 
eonrse  of  socletT  ?— What  are  ths  three  ebcim- 
stanoes  which  distlnguiah  mpdsmflram  ancisqt 
maimers?— Tb  what  are  they  to  be  attributed  f 
—During  what  centuries  did  diivalry  cbisfly 
prevail?— Were  its  effects  apparent  in  ths  Ifth 
century  f— And  now  f 

Scknet  and  Liieraturt. 

Page  88. 

How  did  the  nationa  who  oonquered  the  Ro» 
mans  renrd  their  literature  7— what  waa  the 
state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  literature  and 
sdenee  after  thia  conquest  ?— In  what  century 
did  the  first  synmtoms  of  awakenlitf  linear  ?-^ 
What  was  the  character  trf"  the  eartyeiferta  tai 
acience?— In  thecrtsgy? 

Page  80. 

What  institutions  fbr  education  arose?— 
What  waa  the  character  <rf'tbe  langnagea  of 
Europe?— In  what  language  were  boon  on  ths 
sdenoes  written?— What  influence  had  the 
newly-awakened  spirit  of  inquiry  on  sodsty  ? 

Cosifficrcr. 

What  were  the  eflbct  of  oommoee  on  so- 
ciety? 

Page  40. 

What  had  been  the  state  of  Europe  with 
respect  to  Ibreign  intercourse  previous  to  tiis 
crusades?— What  new  order  o(  dtiaens  arose 
with  the  revival  of  commerce?— With  what 
parts  of  the  worid  did  the  Italian  ettiea  open  a 
trade  ?— During  what  centuries  was  the  eoa»- 
merce  of  Europe  almoat  entirely  conducted  by 
the  Italiana  ?— What  were  the  Itahan  merchants 
called  ?— Were  they  establlahed  in  other  eoqo* 
tries  besides  Itsly? 

Page  41. 

In  what  other  part  of  Europe  waa  a  merean* 
tile  association  fbrmed?— What  waa  tt  eaUsd? 
— MThat  waa  their  principal  depot?— What  was 
tbe  effect  of  commerce  in  Flandera?— In  what 
part  of  Europe  Is  Flandera?— What  Engliah 
Ung  first  attempted  to  render  that  eouim7  a 
commercial  one  ?— Br  what  means?— What  la 
the  present  rank  of  Kngland  to  that  raspsott 

Page  41 

What  are  the  natural  effecta  of 
natiooa]  prosperity  and  refinement  ? 

BscnoR  n.— Fieio  of  the  Progresa  of  Soewtp 
in  Europe  toUk  respect  to  tke  Command  qr 
the  National  Forces  requisite  in  J^nign 
Operations. 

What  Is  neoeaaaiy  to  call  Ibith  the  whole 
strMigth  of  a  nation  fbr  the  opsrations  pf  war? 
—Give  exami^ea.— Could  either  of  these  modes 
be  applied  in  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  I4tl| 
century  ?— Why  not  ? 

Page  48. 

Wbat  waa  the  atats  of  the  royal  ftoaaeeaY^ 
Of  their  armies?— In  what  deacription  of  aol^ 
diers  lies  the  proper  strength  of  an  army?— 
What  diminiabed  the  fbrce  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies in  later  times?— Of  wbat  were  the  armies 
of  Europe  chiefly  composed  to  the  18th  and  14tl| 
centuries  ?— Was  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  nationa  then  regarded? 

Page  44. 

Were  the  politics  of  the  different  natkns  tah 
terwoven  with  each  other  then?— How  lonf 
have  they  now  been  so?— Did  the  other  nationa 
of  Europe  take  any  totereet  to  the  quarrels  of 
France  and  Spato?— Or  of  the  different  hiQ| 
domaof  l^n? 


coDBmeroeoQ 
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'(QUESTIONS. 


Tngt45. 

In  wkat  eentary  did  tttf  prineet  loqoire  a 
perfect  ooaioMnd  of  the  oatiootl  (brce  f— 
b  wtet  reifa  did  tbe  baUoM  of  power  become 
a  wrtqeot  of  attenttoo  and  t>e  ftwnriertnn  of  all 
tiw  opentknaof  tonkgu  policy?— Wliat  event 
Irat  oecaeiooed  an  alteration  in  ttn  arrangenient 
of  aftire  in  Eorme  ?— By  wboae  death  was  this 
oeeaaooedT— Wnat  was  the  ooosequeace  to 
Fiaaoa? 

F)i«a4«. 

What  other  drcmnstance  increased  the  pow- 
enof  Fiance?— What  king  of  France  first  kept 
a  standing  army  T— Ho  w  large  t— Who  wore  its 
odkersT— What  cansed  the  disuse  of  caTalry 

aBdamioarf 

» 

FngeiT. 
Bow  did  the  use  of  a  standing  army  aflbot  the 
noUes !— How  the  roysl  powerl— Did  the  other 

rrars  of  Bnit^  Mlow  the  example  of  France 
nialng  standing  armiea?— What  drcmn- 
■tanees  diminished  the  power  of  the  nobles  In 
Flranos? 

Fnge48. 

Dsaides  sslaMiahing  a  standing  army,  what 
other  new  act  of  roval  merogatiTe  did  Charles 
vn.  Tentnra  upon!— What  was  the  ooose- 
^msnoe  of  his  success  in  this  T— Who  succeeded 
Charies  VII.  ?— What  was  his  character  ?— How 
did  he  treat  the  nobles  ?— Who  were  his  ooufi- 
identlal  agents  and  mlmsters? 

Page  49. 

What  new  mercenaries  did  he  employ  In  his 
jumy  ?— How  did  he  raise  money  fbr  fate  ex- 
penses !— How  did  lie  manage  the  great  assem- 
blies who  granted  sulMldiee  ?— What  additions 
Ad  he  make  to  hia  territcNTiea  7 

Page  90. 

What  waa  the  general  character  of  his  go- 
Temment  T— Of  his  fbreign  policy  1— What  other 
prince  imitated  his  example  7— Openly  or  co- 
TertlY  ?— By  what  means  did  he  sedi  to  hum- 
ble the  nobles?— With  what  success?— What 
othw  monarchs  followed  Chariest  example  * 

PsgeSl. 

What  was  the  first  event  which  called  (brth 
the  new  energies  of  the  klngdoms'of  Ehin^? — 
When  did  Charles  the  Bold  die  ?— How  might 
Louis  XL  have  profited  by  this  event  ? — How 
could  he  bMome  allied  to  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy ? — What  was  the  object  of  marrying  the 
Dauphin  to  fiiary? 

Page  99. 

What  measure  did  Louis  adopt  ?— What  was 
his  CfMiduct  in  {ffosecnting  it  ?— Whom  did  Mary 
marry?— What  prince  eventually  profited  by 
this  ? — What  was  the  next  event  of  consequence 
in  the  15th  century  ?— What  was  the  character 
of  Charles  VIIL?— Of  the  nobility  under  him  ? 

Page  93. 

Who  engaged  Charles  vm.  in  his  Italian  ex- 
pedition ?— Wtiat  crown  did  Charles  lay  claim 
to  in  Italy  ?— How  did  he  acquire  a  claim  ?— 
Had  Louis  XL  proeecuted  the  claim?— What 
did  Charles  give  up  to  Ferdinand  and  Maximi- 
lian?—What  was  the  number  of  his  troops? 
—What  was  thm  the  state  of  Italy?— Of 
Italian  warfkre?— Upon  what  did  they  rely  for 
safttv?— What  cities  surrendered  to  Charies? 
—What  eflbct  did  it  have  on  one  king  of  Naples  ? 

Page  94. 

And  another?— What  was  the  result  of 
dtart^s^  iqYaOKHi  ?— Sow  did  the  Italians  seek 


to  deliver  tbemaetvas  from  his 
What  did  Charles  then 
batofmeawtn  opposed  to 
ensued  ?— What  did  the  pciacesand 
of  Italy  learn  flrom  this  ? — ^What 
ject  of  their  poUcy  through  the  15ih 
Wsa  this  policy  coafinedto  tliera  ? 

Page  95. 

What  efiltet  did  this  kalian  war  have  on  the 
military  ftiree  and  opeiatioQs  ofEarape  !—Wktt 
kind  (rf*  troops  were  gannaUy  employed^* 
What  efliwt  Sd  the  e^^lloymeat  of  the  8wm 
fiwt  s<rfdierB  have?— What  other  powuBtratosd 
their  men  after  the  Swiss  fhshiOD ! 

Page  9ft. 

How  did  the  ^laniards  improve  upon  It  I — 
What  eoontiy  evmtually  Aimiited  the  host 
infhatry  ?— What  kind  of  troops  hss  ever  ^»cs 
Ibnnsd  the  principal  strengdiof  amies?— What 
other  now  net  cod  the  natioitt  of  Europe  lesm 
IhNn  the  Italian  war?— How  did  Charles  VIH. 
raise  money  for  the  Italian  expedition  ?— Whst 
interest  did  he  pay  iheGoioeae?— Whatwas 
the  obiject  of  the  league  of  Canitffay  7 

Page  57. 

What  was  its  motive?— Who  prqjeeted  ttf— 
Who  united  in  it  ?— What  was  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Ghiarraddada  ?— How  w«re  the  Vene- 
tians aflbcted  by  their  ill-lbrtnne  ?— What  wai 
the  effbct  of  success  on  the  confederacy  ?— How 
did  the  Venetians  then  proceed  ? 

Page  58. 

What  did  Julius  n.  next  attempt?— Who 
aided  him?— How  did  be  mtcceedf—Wbat 
was  the  effect  oC  these  JcalJan  wars  on  the 
disdpline  and  activity  of  military  force  in  En- 
rope? 

Section  HI.— Vuw  <iftk£  Political  Coiutitation 
qftheprincipal  Status  in  Buropty  at  tJu  con 
mencement  <^tke  I6th  Century. 

Page  99. 

What  was  the  state  aC  Italy  at  the  openiac 
<^the  16th  cemury? — Yfhat  monarchy  exited 
there  ?— V^Hiat  republics  ?— What  other  govenh 
ments? 

TkePcpes. 

Which  was  the  first  of  these  pawns  in  dig- 
nity?:—In  what  part  of  Italy  ire  the  popc^  do- 
minions ?— What  was  the  origin  of  this  govern- 
ment?-Was  its  power  confined  lo  q^mxml 
matters? 

Page  60. 

What  was  wanting  to  render  their  daaanka 
universal  ?— What  were  the  internal  sources 
of  weakness  in  the  pope^  dominioiM?-4Iow 
did  the  Roman  baroBS  act  in  the  ISth  oantuiy? 
How  did  certain  of  the  popes  sulhr  by  tlas  ooa- 
duct? 

Page  61. 
VIThere  did  the  popes  reside  during  70  ];«arB  of 
the  14th  century  ?— How  did  the  people  eooduct 
at  that  period  ?— Who  was  their  leader  ?— Whst 
oflUce  did  he  take?— Did  this  system  last?— 
What  pope  rertored  the  papal  poww?— Who 
after  him  added  conquests  to  their  dominiooB  ? 
—What  was  the  character  of  the  eccienascical 
policy  of  the  popes  ?— Of  their  dvii  policy  ? 

Page  03 

Of  their  diplomacv  ?— %Vhat  sort  of  soIdifBrs 
did  they  employ  ?— Did  they  encourage  intend 
improvement?- What  was  the  efl^  of  tbdr 
spiritual  audiority  on  the  princes  of  Buropt? 
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Page  63. 

After  tbe  p^al  sea  what  country  wa«  most 
•oonected  with  the  rest  of  Europe  ?— Where  is 
Venice  ?— What  was  tbe  character  of  the  Ve- 
netian  Institutions  with  respect  to  the  nobles  1 
—The  pe<^e  ?— What  did  the  effective  force  of 
Venice  consist  of  ?— What  were  the  condotticri  ? 
—What  was  the  chief  object  of  their  leaders  1— 
Who  were  the  proreditori  ?— Was  the  omsti- 
tntion  of  the  Venetian  state  fhvourable  to  fl>- 
nign  conquest?— What  gave  them  power  and 
la^rtance. 

Page  64. 

What  was  the  character  of  Venice  as  a  com- 
mercial nation? 

Florence. 

Where  is  Florence  ?— Describe  the  constitu- 
tion  of  Florence?— What  was  its  commercial 
character  ?— What  fhmily  acquired  the  greatest 
share  of  wealth  and  power  among  them  1— 
What  was  the  political  state  of  Florence  in  the 
I5th  century.— What  did  the  military  fbrce  of 
Florence  consist  of? 

l^aples. 

Where  is  Naples  ?— Had  the  feudal  govern- 
ment subsisted  in  Naples  ? 

Page  65. 

What  circumstances  diminished  the  power  of 
their  princes  ?— What  was  one  chief  cause  of 
the  easy  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  Vm.  of 
France  ?— Wno  usurped  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
1354  ?— Whom  did  ihepopes  support  as  the  le- 
gitimate sovereign  ?— What  was  the  result?— 
whose  brother  was  Charies,  count  of  Anjou  ? 
—By  what  act  of  injustice  did  he  sully  the  mme 
of  his  conquest  of  Niq)les7— Whom  did  Conra- 
din  appoint  as  his  hehr  ?— What  houses  then  con- 
tended for  the  crown  of  Naples  ?— Which  house 
obtained  it? 

Page  66. 

Did  the  house  of  Anion  relinquish  their  daim  ? 
—To  what  king  of  France  did  the  heir  of  that 
house  bequeath  it?— Who  prosecuted  the  claim 
by  Invading  and  conquering  Naples?— Did  he 
keep  possession  ?— What  prince  of  Aragon  suc- 
ceeded to  it  ?— What  monarchs  combing  against 
him?— Did  they  agree  in  dividing  the  kingdom 
when  they  had  conquered  it  ?— V^t  great  Spa- 
nish eommander  expelled  the  French  and  ac- 
quired the  kingdom  for  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  ?— 
To  whom  did  he  transmit  it  ? 

Milan. 

Where  is  Milan?— What  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Amily  in  Milan  ?— Which  party  in 
the  Italian  fhctions  did  he  ftvonr  ?— '^Hiat  was 
the  name  of  the  opposite  party  T— How  were  the 
Viflconti  coimected  with  lh»  kings  of  France  ? 

Page  67. 

yfhea  the  hehrs  male  of  tbe  Vlsconti  fhmily 
fidled,  to  what  French  duke  did  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  descend?— What  princes  disputed  his 
claim?— What  was  the  wish  of  the  people  ot 
Milan  .'—Who  obtained  the  government  of  Mi- 
lan?—What  had  been  his  condition  ?— What 
was  the  (hie  of  his  grandson  1 — Who  succeeded 
him  ?— What  king  of  France  disputed  the  title 
of  Ludovlco  the  Moor  ?— With  what  success  ?— 
What  was  the  fiito  of  ihe  Moor?— Who  suc- 
ceeded after  another  revolution  ?— What  king 
of  France  disputed  his  claim? 

Spain. 

Page  68. 

.    Who  ovsrtumed  the  Roman  power  in  Spain? 


—When  did  the  Moors  Invade  Spain?— What 
was  the  consequence  ?— What  became  of  the 
Gothic  nobles  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
Moorish  goremment  ?— How  did  they  treat  their 
Moorish  neighboucs  ?— Did  the  Moorish  govern- 
ment remain  undivided  ?— How  long  did  tbe 
Moorish  wars  in  Spain  last  ?— How  many  bat- 
tles were  fought  ?— When  did  the  last  of  the 
Moorish  kingdoms  submit  to  the  Spanish  arms  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  Spain  aAer  the  expulaloa 
of  tbe  Moors  ?— What  two  kingdoms  soon  an- 
nexed the  others  to  tbmr  territories?— Wbat 
event  united  these  two? 

Page  69. 

Were  the  feudal  insUtutioHs  preserved  tn 
Spain  notwithstanding  the  Moorish  conqsest? 
—What  was  the  state  of  the  royal  prerogatiye  ? 
—Of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  ?— Of  the  im- 
mmiilies  of  the  cities  ? 

Page  70. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  country  with  re* 
[>ect  to  internal  tranquillity  ?— How  did  tbepeo- 
le  of  Catalcmia  treat  their  sovereign  John  II.?— 
[ow  did  the  Castilian  nobles  treat  Henry  1V.7— 
What  ceremonies  were  used  on  this  (^caaion  f 
Who  was  proclaimed  kmg  in  phi<©  of  Henry  ? 
—In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Aragon  ?— What  was 
the  form  of  government  in  Aragon?— What 
was  its  real  character  ?— Where  was  the  actual 
power  vested?— Of  whom  was  tbe  cortes  com- 
posed? 

Pago7L 

What  powers  did  the  cortes  exercise  ?— How 
often  was  it  assembled  ?— How  often  after  the 
14ih  century  7— Could  the  king  dissolve  it  ?— 
How  long  was  the  session  ?— What  were  tbe 
pewera  of  the  justiza  ?— To  whom  was  he  ac- 
countable ?— What  was  the  effect  dfall  this  on 
the  king's  power  ?— What  sort  of  oath  of  alle- 
giance did  the  justiza  take  in  the  name  of  the 
barons? 

Page  72. 

Did  the  constitution  provide  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  tyrant  ?— What  was  it  which  pecu- 
liarly attached  the  Aragoneee  to  their  country? 
—In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Castile  ?— To  whom 
was  the  executive  part  of  the  government  com- 
mitted in  Castile  ?— Was  his  power  unlimited  ? 
—Where  was  the  legislative  power  vested  ?— 
Define  legislative,  executive,  judiciary ,&c.— Of 
whom  vras  the  cortes  composed?— What  pow- 
ers did  they  exercise  ?— What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Castilian  nobles?— How  did  they 
treat  their  kings? 

Page  73. 

What  compelled  the  Castilian  kings  to  grant 
large  territories  and  privileges  to  the  noblee?— 
What  rendered  the  cities  powerftil  7— Were  the 
Spanish  cities  populous  and  commercial  1 

Page  74. 

What  description  of  persons  did  the  cities 
send  as  representatives  to  the  cortes  7- Upon 
whom  fell  the  burden  of  supporting  the  stand* 
ing  armies  during  the  Moorish  wars  ?— What 
efiect  did  all  this  have  upon  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  the  cities  hi  Spain  7— Upon  the  roval 
prerogative  ?— What  sovereigns  first  succeeded 
m  extending  the  royal  preiM^tive  ?— Upon  what 
order  of  his  subjects  di^Verdinand  first  en- 
croach?—In  what  manner  did  he  diminish 
their  wealth  ?— In  what  manner  their  Unportance 
and  power  ? 

Page  75.  ^ 

What  military  orders  existed  in  Spain?— 
Wbat  was  their  object?- How  did  FMnUnand 
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Pan  00. 
'What  eowt  did  PhiUp  and  Jbtnna  ilsit  on 
thalr  Joorney  flrom  Flanders  to  Spain?— How 
ivere  tbey  recetred  in  Spain !— How  was  Philip 
pleased  with  Spain?— How  did  Ferdinand  re- 
gard Philip?— What  was  Joanna's  character? 
— When  did  Philip  leare  Spain  7~How  was 
Joanna  oflbcted  by  his  desertion  of  her  ?— Whwe 
did  ahe  rejoin  her  husband? 

Pace  91. 

With  whom  did  Philip  sign  a  treaty  on  his 
way  to  Broasels  ?— Where  is  Brussels?— Did 
Ferainand  regard  it  ?— Who  conunanded  Ferdi- 
naiKFa  forces  in  Italy  ?— When  and  where  did 
Isabella  die?— What  was  her  character?— 
Whom  did  she  leave  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Caistile? — ^To  whom  did  she  leare  half  the  re- 
▼ennesof  the  Indies,  and  the  grand  masterships 
of  the  three  military  orders  ?— What  oath  did 
ahe  impose  on  him? — Wh<mi  did  Ferdinand 
order  to  be  proelaimed  sovereign  of  Castile  ?— 
What  character  did  he  assumeT— Was  he  poj^ 
lar  with  the  Castilians? 

Page  02. 

How  did  the  grandees  regard  him?— How  did 
Phlbp  regard  Perdinand^s  proceedings  ? — ^Wbo 
was  his  adviser? — Whose  ambassador  was  Dim 
John  Manuel  ?— What  did  Philip^  ambassadors, 
despatched  from  Brussels  to  Spain  by  Don 
John*s  advice,  require  Ferdinand  to  do  ? — What 
intrigue  did  Ferdinand's  ambassador  Coochillos 
carry  on  with  Joanna  at  Brussels? — ^Who  de- 
tected this  intrigue? — How  was  ConchiUos 
punished?— How  did  Philip's  emissaries  snc- 
oeed  with  the  CsstUion  nobles? 

Page  93. 

How  did  Ferdinand  now  attempt  to  set  aside 
the  right  of  Philip  and  Joanna  to  the  throne  of 
Castile ?— What  oath  did  he  thus  violate?— 
How  was  his  plan  defeated? — Whose  sister 
did  he  then  propose  to  marry  ? — ^What  great  ob- 
ject of  his  post  lifb  did  he  thus  relinquish?— 
What  effect  did  this  proposal  of  marriage  by 
Ferdinand  have  on  Philip? — What  terms  did 
Ferdinand  and  Philip  agree  upon  in  the  treaty 
of  Salamanca?— Where  is  Salamanca  ? 

Page  94. 

Did  Philip  intend  to  observe  this  treaty?— 
What  was  his  design  in  making  it?— What  was 
his  first  step  after  concluding  it  1 — Whither  was 
he  driven  by  a  tempest  ?— How  long  and  by 
whom  detained  there? — Where  did  he  land  in 
Spain  ?— How  was  he  received  by  the  nobles  ? 
— What  office  was  Ferdinand  at  length  com- 
pelled  to  resign?- What  port  of  Isabella's  be- 
quest did  he  retain  ?— How  did  the  two  princes 
appear  at  the  interview  which  followed  the  con- 
cftisifln  of  this  treaty  ?— Whither  did  Ferdfaiand 
retire  I — What  was  the  condition  of  queen  Jo- 
anna oa  the  accession  nf  her  husband  to  the 
erown  of  Castile  ?— What  did  Philip  wish  the 
oortesto  do  with  respect  to  Joanna; 

Page  95. 

Did  they  consent?— What  titles  did  they 
grant  to  Philip  and  Joanna  and  their  son 
Charles ?— When  did  PhiUp  die?— At  what 
sge  ?— How  long  did  he  reign  over  Castile  ? — 
^hat  was  Joanna's  conduct  at  the  death  of  her 
nusband  ? — What  was  her  conduct  in  relation 
to  the  government?— What  sovereigns  claimed 
the  office  of  resent  in  Castile  7 — Define  regent. 
—Upon  what  did  Ferdinand  found  his  cUdms  ? 
—Upon  what  did  Maiimilian  found  his  ? 

Page  96. 

For  whom  did  Don  John  Manuel  declare  ?— 
Whither  was  PenUnaud  going  when  Philip 


died?— To  whose  interest  was  the  great eaidlaal 
Ximenes  attached  7— Wboi  did  Fttrdlnand  re> 
turn  fkom  Italy  to  Castile?— How  was  hsre» 
eeived? 

Page  97. 

What  African  territories  were  now  acquired 
for  Charles  (afterward  the  emperor  Charles  V.)  ? 
—By  whom?— Who  defrayed  the  expense  of 
the  expedition  ?— What  territories  did  Ferdinand 
acquire  for  his  grandson  ?— What  sovereign 
was  expelled  ftt>m  Navarre  ?— How  did  Fer^ 
nand  regard  his  grandson? — ^Had  Ferdinand 
any  son  bv  his  mairiage  with  the  niece  of  Looia 
Xu.  ?— Did  this  son  survive  his  ftuher  ?— Whom 
did  Ferdinand  appt^t  regent  of  all  his  king- 
doms  uiftil  the  arrival  of  Charles  ?— What  other 
dignity  did  he  settle  upon  Prince  Ferdinand  ?— 
What  was  his  motive  for  this  ? 

Page  9a 

What  altentkn  did  he  make  in  his  will  at 
the  approach  of  death  ?— When  did  he  die  ?— 
What  was  Charles's  age  when  he  received  this 
inheritance?— Where  had  he  resided?— What 
princesses  had  the  care  of  forming  his  early 
youth?— Whom  had  the  Flemings  appoimed 
regent  upon  the  death  of  Philip.  Charles's 
fother?— To  whom  did  Maximilian  burast 
Charles's  educati<Ni  ?— Who  acted  as  preceptor 
imder  Chievres  ?— What  was  Adrian's  prmto- 
sion  ?— His  character?— What  was  his  princi- 
pal work? 

Page  99. 

Was  Charles  fimd  of  learning?— Of  what 
pursuits  was  he  fond  7— To  what  did  Chievres 
direct  his  attention  ?— What  efllbct  did  his  early 
attention  to  aflhira  of  state  have  on  his  charae- 
ter? — What  institutions  had  continued  to  sub- 
sist in  Spain  tUl  Charles's  accession  ?— What 
was  the  condition  of  the  nobles  ?— The  cities  ? 
-The  royal  prerogative?— What  evils  had  been 
averted  by  the  energetic  government  of  Ferdi^ 
nand? 

Page  100. 

In  order  still  longer  to  avert  these  evils, 
whmn  did  Ferdinand  appoint  to  the  regency  GUI 
Charies  should  arrive  in  Spain? — What  vras 
this  man's  origin  ?— To  what  order  of  ftlara  did 
he  belong  ? — what  oflke  did  his  reputed  sane- 
tity  procure  for  him?— To  what  oigDity  did 
Isabella  raise  him  ? — What  constrained  him  to 
accept  it  ?— Wliat  were  his  habits  after  his  pro- 
rooiton  ?— What  were  his  qualities  as  a  poli- 
tician? 

Page  101. 

What  was  his  age  when  appointed  regent  of 
Castile  7— What  other  prelate  laid  claim  to  the 
office  ? — How  were  their  claims  acliusted  ? — 
Which  retained  the  real  power?— Where  did 
Xfaneoes  place  the  infont  Don  Ferdinand?— 
Why  ?— What  title  did  Charles  assume  on  hear- 
ing of  Ferdinand's  death  ?— To  whom  did  the 
sovereignty  belong  by  the  laws  of  Spain  7 — 
What  fordgn  princes  acknowledged  Charles 
as  king  of  Spain  ? — Did  Ximenes  remonstrate 
privately  against  it?— How  did  the  nobles  re- 
ceive Charles's  claim  ? 

Page  l^t 

How  did  Ximenes  se£tbe  aflUr?— Was 
Charles  then  acknowledged  in  Castile?— In  Ara- 
gon?— What  designs  <ud  Ximenes  entertain 
with  respect  to  the  nobles?— What  was  the 
conduct  of  the  nobles  after  Ferdinand's  death? 
—How  did  Ximenes  remedy  this  7— How  did  ha 
supply  the  place  of  a  standing  army?— Who 
provided  officers?- How  were  the  privaiet 
compe&iated^ 
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QUESTIONS. 


Wkat  wtt  the  prBCeoded  object  «r  this  mili- 
pjy  fbree?— What  waa  its  real  objeec?— Did 
the  nobles  peneiTe  this  ?— How  did  they  op- 
poae  the  design  ?~Did  Ximenes  abandon  it  7~ 
What  was  its  ftte  after  his  death  T— How  did 
Xtanenes  attach  the  propeity  of  the  banms  ?— 
What  crowD  grants  did  he  revoke  ?— Were  these 
of  gnat  valoe?— How  did  Xiraeoes  apply  the 
wealth  thna  recovered  ibr  the  crown  1 

Page  104. 

What  measnre  did  the  noUes  take  Ibr  the 
aafbty  of  their  order?— What  nobles  were  joined 
in  the  ooounissicn  ?— How  did  Ximenes  receive 
them?— How  did  he  silence  their  mtimiars?— 
Who  besidea  the  Spanish  nobility  opposed  Xi- 
manes  I— How  did  they  regard  Adrian  ?— Was 
Qiariea  inllnenced  by  their  oomplainis? — 
Whom  did  he  join  in  the  commission  of  ruency  ? 
—How  did  Ximenes  receive  than  7— Did  be 
sofler  them  to  infloence  his  poroceedinn  ?— Did 
the  Spanish  people  and  nobles  fhvonr  Ximenes 
more  than  the  Flemish  ministera  7 

PagelO). 
What  war  did  Ximenes  support  in  the  north? 
— With  what  success ?— Where  is  Navarre?— 
How  did  he  provide  for  the  future  tranquillity  of 
Navarre?— What  castle  was  spared?— What 
good  elTect  did  Spain  realixe  fhom  this  measure  ? 
—What  war  did  Ximenes  support  in  the  south? 
—With  what  success  7— Where  are  Alg iere  and 
TiiiuiiT—How  did  he  bear  this  disgrace?— 
What  was  Chicvrea's  leading  passion  ? — How* 
did  this  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain  ?— 
Did  the  other  Fllmish  ministers  follow  Cbiev- 
na'a  example  ?— Ho  w  did  Ximenes  and  the  Bpi- 
niah  nation  regard  this  ? 

Page  106. 
Wl»t  measure  did  he  recommend  to  Charles  ? 
—What  war  had  been  entailed  upon  Charles 
by  Ferdinand  ?— Who  had  been  allied  with  Fer- 
dinand against  France?— Why  did  the  Flemings 
desire  peace?— Who  was  kuig  of  France?— 
What  anibassadora  concluded  the  treaty?— 
What  were  its  principal  conditions  ?— Who  was 
Charles  to  marry  ?— With  what  dowry  ?— How 
was  the  claim  of  the  heirs  qfXhe  king  of  Navarre 
disposed  of  ?— How  was  Maximilian  affected  by 
this  treaty?— Why  did  the  Flemings  oppose 
Charles's  return  to  Spain  ? 

Page  107. 

Why  did  cmevres  wish  to  prevent  an  inter- 
view between  Charles  and  Ximenes?- How 
long  did  Charles  remain  in  Flanders  after  sign- 
ing tha treaty  of  Noyon?— Who  attended  him 
pa  hii  voyage  to  Spain  ?— When  and  where  did 
he  land?— Where  is  Aslurias?- How  was  he 
fsoeived?— How  was  Ximenes  occupied  at  thia 
lime  ?— Where  and  by  what  was  he  detained 
when  advancing  to  meet  the  king?— What  ad- 
Tloe  did  he  give  Charles  in  bis  letter? 

PagelOS. 

Why  did  ha  dssUs  to  meet  the  king?— Who 
{invented  this  ?— How  was  the  great  cardinal 
treated  during  his  illness  ?— How  did  be  bear 
4his  ?— What  Ifl  of  unkindness  by  Charles  at 
last  broke  his  Imdi  ?— When  did  he  die  ?— Ho  w 
long  had  he  been  regent?— What  remarkable 
lionoar  did  he  receive  from  the  people  .'— 
Where  liad  Charles  summoned  tho  cones  of 
Castile  to  meet?— Where  is  Valladolid  ?— Had 
they  acknowledged  him  king?— How  did  they 
adjust  his  and  his  mother's  claims  to  the  cxowu  ? 
^Whtt  free  gia  did  they  vote? 

Page  109. 

ffig^  P4  q^rtot'k  Spanish  ayl^eets  noon  be- 


gin to  regard  him? — WlKMRinlanccdidhaact 
under? — How  did  Chjevres  aaithe  ociier  Fke- 
mings  abuse  tbMr  infloenoe  with  the  king  ?— 
How  much  money  did  thc^  wnA  oat  of  ^nta 
in  ten  months  ? — Who  was  '»'li»^T»T^  to  tlis 
archbishopric  of  Toledo  ? — To  what  dty  of  Ara- 
gon  did  C*haries  repair  to  meet  tlhe  eonea  of 
that  kingdom  ?— Whither  did  he  send  ha  bro- 
ther Ferdinand  T—^liat  advantage 
(torn  this  step  ?— Had  the  Aragooese 
ledged  Charles  as  king  ? 

Page  110. 

Wlio  had  assembled  the  cartes  t— What  Al 
he  obtain  from  thia  covtea?— WTiat  embaaay 
came  from  France  during  the  slicing  at  tha 
cortes?— Did  it  succeed? — FromAngon  whi- 
ther did  Charles  proceed? — How  waa  he  re- 
ceived there  ? — What  measure  did  theCasiihan 
cities  resort  to? — Of  what  did  they  oomplaia? 
—How  did  Charles  treat  them ! — Where  is  Bar- 
eelona?— Of  what  important  event  did  Chsolea 
hear  at  Barcekna?— When  did  Maximihaaffis  ? 

Page  111. 

By  what  revolutions  had  the  nnpanaace  of 
the  imperial  office  be^a  increased  ?— To  ^eham 
did  Blaximilian  wish  the  imperial  crown  to  be 
given? — Had  he  been  crowned  by  the  pone?-^ 
Why  were  the  G^mans  averae  to  Biaximiliaa'B 
choice  of  a  successcnr  ? — How  was  the  diiliealty 
removed  ? — Who  was  Charles's  nral  f— Oa 
what  did  Charles  found  his  pr^ensioos  ?— WlHI 
circumstance  rendered  Chkries  s  suitable  < 
peror  for  resisting  the  Turkish  power  ? 

FageiiS. 

Who  was  sultan  at  this  time? — What 
the  situatkai  of  his  empire  ? — Among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  imperial  crown  who  was  beat 
able  to  resist  the  Turks?— What,  other  meana 
besides  argument  did  Charles  employ  m  san> 
portins  his  claim  f — On  what  did  FraaciBl. 
found  his  pretensions  to  the  imperial  crown  ?— 
Did  he  also  resort  to  brities  and  threalji  ? — How 
were  his  treasures  for  briber}'  truiamittsd  ? 

Page  113. 

How  did  the  other  soverogns  oTEnropa  fa> 
gard  the  pretensions  of  the  two  compecitflrs  ?— 
Did  ihcy  opixHse  the  designs  of  Chariea  and 
Francis  T— W  horn  did  the  Swin  cantons  (kTonr  t 
—Whom  did  the  Venecians  ftvonr  ?— What  ao- 
vercign  possessed  the  greatest  power  over  the 
respective  pretensions  of  the  two  candMatea  ?— 
What  measure  did  he  resort  to? — ^Why  waa 
his  claim  di«-egarded  ? — How  did  be  act  after 
his  own  disappointment? — What  other  sovv- 
reipi  look  an  Interest  in  the  decision?— Why 
did  Leo  X.  regard  the  contest  with  deep  inte- 
rest ?— Wliat  possessions  had  Charles  in  Italy  T 
—What  had  Francis?— Did  thia  render  both 
dangerous  neighbours  to  the  pope  ? — Which  af 
the  claimants  did  he  really  frivour? 

Page  114. 

rwhat  did  he  secretly  advise  the  Gcnnan 
electors  to  do  ?— Whom  did  Leo  pretead  lo  fth 
Tonr  ?— Why  ?— Did  Leo's  measures  «coeed  f— 
When  and  where  was  the  imperial  diet  op«aed  ? 
—Where  is  Frankfort  ?— What  was  the  aon- 
ber  of  the  electors  ?— What  is  the  first  principle 
of  pstriotism  among  the  m^nbers  of  the 
Cermanic  body  ?— Wotxld  it  have  violated  thia 
principle  to  elect  Chariea  or  Fraooi?— Ta 
whom  did  they  offbr  the  orown  7 

Page  113. 

Did  he  accept  it  ?— What  reason  did  he  « 
sign  for  thia  step?— How  did  the  Spaniafe  •n- 
bassadoTs  ofler  to  reward  him  ?— Dm  ha  aeeept 
it  7— What  now  rem^iaed  Ibr  the  vketan  m 
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do?— Which  caxkdidate  had  the  ablest  ambaa- 
aadora  ?— What  offer  did  the  pope*a  nondo  make 
to  Cbarloa? 

Face  110. 

When  was  the  oonteet  decided?— In  whoee 
fhvour?- What  paper  4M  the  electora  require 
'Charles's  .ambanadors  to  sign?— Did  Charles 
oonflnn  it  ?— What  was  its  use  ?— Where  was 
Charles  when  he  heard  the  news  *ot  his  elec- 
(ion?— Where  is  Barcelona?— What  title  did 
Charles  assume?— Was  he  the  first  to  do  this? 
—Were  the  Spaniards  pleased  at  Charles  do- 
tation? 

Page  117. 

Was  Charles  deterred  from  accepting  it  by 
their  discontent? — What  grant  had  the  pope 
made  to  Charles  ?— Did  the  clergy  acoeoe  to 
this?— Did  the  clergy  carry  their  point?— In 
wtiat  city  did  tnmults  arise  ?— What  measure 
did  th^tizens  of  Valencia  resort  to  ?— To  what 
crown  had  the  kingdom  ofValenda  been  an- 
nexed ?— What  wfs  the  capital  city  or  the  king- 
dom or  Valencia?— In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Va- 
leneia?— What  was  the  object  of  the  military 
assooiatloa  of  Valencia?— How  were  the  peo- 
ple treated  by  the  nobles?— TO  whom  did  the 
nobles  apply  (br  leave  to  attack  the  people  and 
suMiress  the  insurrection  ?— What  measure 
did  the  people  oppose  to  this  t— At  what  Junc- 
ture did  the  deputies  of  the  people  visit  Charles  ? 

Page  118. 

Whom  did  Charles  appoint  to  hold  the  oor- 
tcs  ?— What  did  the  nobles  then  resolve  to  do  ? 
—How  did  Charles  then  decide  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  foapie  of  Valencia? — 
What  yren  the  consequences  of  this  rash  step  ? 
—What  did  the  cities  of  Castile  resolve  to  do 
on  hearing  ofnCharles^selecticm? — ^Did  ho  re- 
ceive their  deputies? — ^Where  did  he  summon 
the  cortes  to  meet? — Where  is  Ccnnpostella?- 
In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Galicia  ?— For  what 
purpose  did  Charles  summon  the  cortes  to 
meet  ?— Where  are  Toledo  and  Valladolid  7— 
What  did  the  magistrates  of  Toledo  do  on  this 
Occasion  ?— What  outrage  did  the  people  of  Val- 
ladolid attempt?- What  dispositioo  did  the 
cortes  whtan  assembled  at  Gauda  maniftst  7— 
What  city  sent  no  representatives  to  the  cortes? 
— For  what  reastHi?— What  did  the  represen- 
tatives from  Salamanca  do? 

Page  119. 

What  did  the  representatives  from  Toro, 
Madrid,  and  Cordova  dedare  ?— Where  is  To- 
ledo 7— Salamanca  ?— Two  ?— Madrid  ?— Ccndo- 
va?— How  did  the  emperor  radeavour  to  in- 
fluence the  deputies  to  grant  the  donative  ? — 
Which  party  did  the  nobles  fhvour?— Did 
Charles  gain  their  subsidy  by  the  influence  of 
the  nobles  ?-rHow  did  he  requite  them  ?— Whom 
did  he  appoint  regent  of  Castile  7— To  whom 
did  he  ^ve  the  vioeroyalty  6f  AragonT— To 
whom  that  ofValenda?— Were  these  ^lolnt- 
ments  popular?— From  what  pott  did  Charles 
sail?— When? 


BOOKH. 

What  drcmnatances  rendered  Chariest  pn- 
fence  in  Germany  necessary  ? 

Page  ISO. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  kmg-contimied 
rivalry  between  Charles  and  Francis?— How, 
were  tbdr  intsreeu  o|q»sed  with  respect  to 
Navarre  ?— With  respect  to  Naples  t_Bfuan  f — 
Burgundy  ?— Where  is  Naples  f— Milan  ?— Bur- 
guxMy?— Of  what  kingdom  is  Burgundy  now 


a  part?— What  sea  is  between  Naples  tati 
Spain  ?— Which  way  is  Milan  from  Rome  ?— 
nom  Parts  7— Why  was  pope  Leo  X.  aftidd  of 
having  Francis  and  Charles  engaged  in  a  warT 
—How  did  he  conduct  towards  them?— What 
were  the  views  of  the  Venetians  ?— Which  sov»>' 
rdgn  did  Lso  really  frtvonr  7 

Pago  191. 

Which  did  the  Venetians  tkicat  ?— What  se^ 
is  south  of  Venice?— What  sovodgn  were 
Chaiiea  and  Francis  panlculaiiy  anxious  to 
gain  ?— When  did  Heniy  VUI.  ascend  the  throne  f 
—What  opposing  parties  did  he  unite?- For 
what  were  Henry  and  the  English  nation  par- 
ticularly anxious  7- What  victories  did  he  gain 
in  1513  ?— Of  what  French  port  was  Henry  in 
possession?- Where  is  Calais ?— Which  way 
tfom  Paris?— Was  Henry  as  wdl  qualifled  by 
his  dispodtion  as  by  his  situation  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  between  Charles  and 
Francis?— Who  was  Henry's  prime  minister? 

FagelXt 

What  were  his  origin  and  charaetor  7- Was 
be  dncerdy  devoted  to  the  hiterest  of  his  mas- 
ter and  the  natiim?- What  was  his  chief  ob- 
ject 7— How  did  the  states  of  Europe  court 
Henry's  friendship?— WhiHn  did  Francis  em- 
ploy to  gain  him  ?— What  did  he  gain  from  Henry 
by  Wolsey*s  intercession  ?— How  did  Frauds 
address  Henry  in  his  letters  7— What  claims 
had  Cliarles  on  Henry  7— How  did  be  seek  to 
secure  Wdsey's  interest? 

FSgelSS. 

Whither  did  Charles  steer  on  leaving  Coran- 
na?- In  what  iMurt  of  Spain  is  Coraima?— 
Where  did  he  hmd?— Which  way  is  U  from 
Coruima  to  Dover?— Why  did  he  visit  Eng- 
land 7— What  additional  pension  did  he  grant 
Wolsey?— Where  was  Henry  when  Chsrles 
landed  in  England  7—Which  way  is  Canter- 
bury from  London  7- Whom  did  be  despatch 
to  msec  Charles  ? — How  long  did  Charles  r»> 
main  in  England  7— What  did  he  efibct  by  his 
visit? — How  did  he  comdefely  gain  Wolsey 
to  his  interest  7 — Where  did  Henry  promise  to* 
vidt  Charles  ?— Where  and  when  did  the  Inter^' 
view  between  Henry  Vin.  and  Frauds  I.  take 
dace?— Where  are  Gulsnes  and  Atdres? — 
What  was  the  pldn  called?— How  was  ths 
time  of  this  visit  occupied  7— Ho^  many  day* 
did  it  last? 

Pago  194. 

Where  and  when'  did  Charles  and  Henry 
have  an  interview  after  this  7— What  was  ita 
efl^?— What  prqxNMd  did  Charles  make  tor 
sdtling  the  differences  between  himsdf  and 
Francis?— Where  and  when  was  Charies  V. 
crowned  emperor  of  Germany  ?— Where  is  Aix- 
la>Chapelle  ?— What  other  monatvh  ascended 
his  thrrae  about  the  same  time?— What  five  gnat 
inonarchs  flourished  in  the  16th  century  7— 
What  waa  the  first  act  of  the  emperor's  adndnls- 
tration  7- For  what  purpose  was  the  diet  to  be 
assembled?- When  did  Luther  begin  to  pro- 
pagate his  opinions? 

PageU5. 

What  was  the  condition  of  t^  revenues  of 
ths  CathoUp  church  y/hakhoo  X.  ascended  thi^ 
throne?— How  did  he  NPde  a  ftmd  Ibr  the 
supply  of  his  extravagflrkchemes  ?— Bxplaiii 
the  nature  of  indulgences?— When  and  by  Whom' 
were  they  invented  7— For  what  purpose  were 
they  at  first  intended  ?—Fbr  what  did  JuUns  IL 
and  Leo  X.  grant  them?— To  whom  was  ths 
right  of  promulgating  indulgences  in  Gsr- 
roany  granted  7— Whom  did  Aibert  sleoior  sf 
Mtmtz  employ  T 
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H««  did  ttey  abMe  tbe  fnm  ^-Wbat 

«r  tMi  conduct  at  Uie  poUie  aenti- 

Lulber  bora? — In  what 

-Wliat  ervMcanaed 


state  of  the  pubtic  ■rnfli— I  In 
How  were  LqthCT,Md«iMthoa,  od 
wfaniniiring  their  ofk^aim  T — Dnteftfeiw 


PafeU7. 

book  did  be  derive  hit  new  tlieo- 
it— ofwhtmutfWMtyw— heap- 

„ •  t—By  what  prince?— Against 

;  pnctiee  of  the  duuch  oT  Booie  did  be  first 
HCMh?— Bow  was  hispraachiaf  reoeiTed?— 
T^  wtal  iMdMn  <fid  be  fizst  oomptein  oT  the 
I?— With  what  •access?— 

t  step?— la  pabdafainf  the 

dU  Itt  aetoowledce  the  aathonty  of  the 
-Wew  Mm  thnes  •swored?— Why 
did  MBt  the  AafastiaiaM  oppose  Lttbert 

PageifB. 
Why  dad  not  the  elector  of  Saxony  oppose 
h^*— WlMt  pnott  opposed  Lather  ?—^'hich 
ate  *i  the  pespfe  tevov ! 

Page  199. 

How  «d  LeoX.  regard  the  cootroversy  at 
t^%»  twM  *— What  was  Leo  at  kijgth  indoced 
to  do  by  the  eoeoib^  of  LaHier  T— Did  Lniher 
obey  tbB  Mnmoos*— Where  did  he  wish  u>  be 
cned'- Wh«  dMl  the  proftjseora  of  Wittetnburg 
aod  the  decxor  reqwst  of  the  pope  *— Wbam 
4frt  the  pope  appouM  to  bear  and  drtamine  the 
«M0  • — %%'here  did  Luther  neet  him  T 

rage  190. 

la  lh«r  dMpvte  to  what  did  Cajetaa  appeal  * 
^Tb  all  did  Lather  * — When  Lather  had  con- 
Mtod  the  car&al,  bow  was  be  treeted  by  him  * 

Waa  be  mtunidaxcd  by  ha  threau ! — What 

dtd  Laiher*a  (heads  pefsnade  hnn  to  do*— 
Wtei  canous  appeal  did  he  pobbsh  beJbre  his 
Aepannr*  ftoon  Ao^aborg '—Where  is  Aoga- 
bvgt—Towbooidid  tX'^oo  appeal  ftir  (he  pu- 
■ahmeol  of  Lsiher  ?— \>1i}  dai  the  elecior  pro- 
tect Lather  * 

Page  131. 
>d)d  the.n}dresatilocBefUlltt- 
>  aganwi  Lather  *— \%  hat  dispoauoci  did  Lo 


actioiis,  how  had  the  comt  of  Boas 
—How  might  Leo  hare  prereued  tha 
tioD  (han  taking  plaoeii  that  period  1 

Fife  IS. 

Did  Luther  intend  the  isliswiiitw 
first  opposed  Tetael !— How  waa  he  led  into  it^ 
—What  wasthefimdresaltorhisstadiesand 
iiMUiiies  ?— Was  it  this  nadoalprofiess  which 
led  hira  to  final  sncccssl— Were  hia  fidlowara 
conducted  as  giadnally  in  their  iSDoiries  aa 
Lather  himself  ?— Who  had  opposed  the  eor- 
mptioiis  of  tbe  Bomiafa  chordt  in  the  ISth  cob- 
tory  ?— Who  in  the  14th?— W^ho  iatbe  lMi!-» 
Why  did  they  net  saeoeed  ? 

Page  136. 

What  eircamBtanees  had  Aadaiahedlbe  po> 
polar  lerefence  for  the  popes  ia  the  Hft  and 
15th  oottnriea  1— What  was  the  character  of 
Alexander  VL?— Of  JaliiMiL?— Did  their  pn>- 
digacy  and  it****«"«^  diminiah  Ae  ie»qenia 
for  the  papal  oOoe?— What  waa  the  geoenl 
chaFBcter  of  the  elogy  of  the  Eoadfrit  chuck 
immediately  pcrnooa  to  the  xaAnaatioa  ? 

Pageiar. 

Did  these  ctmmiatanees  eantnbaie  to  the 
popolaiity  of  Lntho^  doctztnes  ?— How  wen 
pardons  obtained  ftomUie  clergy? — ^What  wan 
some  of  the  prices  attadted  to  cotam  cnona ! 

rage  138. 

What  was  the  ooodttioa  of  ihe  ehrgj  wzUi 
reject  to  workOy  posseasaans? — IVhat  waa 
the  coMhtHio  of  the  German  dergy  fSow  had 
tbetr  poosttsnaaa  been  Increased  dmiag  tha 
wars*— flkyw  wne  Qie  persona  aC  the  dergy 
pntectad* 

Page  130. 

Were  they  amenable  for  criaaea  to  the  tswO. 
authority  t— How  coold  a  pneat  be  degtadad 
ftam  his'  office,  and  thos  rendered  aawiwMB  B» 
the  ciTjl  power* — ^What  ooona exercised  joris- 
(bction  over  priests  ?— What  kinds  of  law-aaas 
were  tried  by  Um  sptritaal  eooita,  I 


ibH^  man:f«4  m  hts  dancrroos  aitaaiion  7— To  I  m  which  pnests  were  coaccrned  • — ^Weie  the 
»  did  Unhrr  appeal  ftma  the  pope's  sen- '  -— '•  — -^  .««~-i  •«-«  .t.-...i^  k^.^.^.^^. 
• — What  d.d  the  pope  reqaire  of  all  Chns- 
—  DJ  It  produf^  mucb  ef- 


terhkaa  in  hw  t»i:li  —  DJ  it 

fed  '—What  prcvt-ni*\i  ibe  consequences  oTthe 

ptype'^  bu:.  from  brifi^  oijunou*  to  Luiber ' 

PagelM. 

Wbea  did  MaxmuLian  d»  * — How  was  Lu- 
CrKod.  liie  t^ecior  of  i$axaay.  tK>w  enaHled 

lo  ex- 
Its  8115- 


10  protect  him  *— \%"hy  was  Leo  afni:d 
c»jr.:-ra:i:t-ate  Lutber  —How  Iooj:  d.d  ihi 


cmlcoorts  indued  and  degnded  by  these  priw 
lefes  of  the  rierts  !— How  M  the  sfaritnal 
cmuts  ponjsh  offenders  I — ^Wbat  part  of  the 
naifoBai  propoty  m  Gcfmaay  betaiged  to  the 
pnests* 

Page  MO. 

Was  tbeh"  propeitj  taxed*— How  ifid  this 
aflect  the  rest  of  the  oommosiKy  T— Were  all  the 
*  owners  of  this  eccleaiasncal  praperty  nstdrait 
Germany' — Who   conArred 


PiVelM. 


thepaasaaaiaaaaBdpriTaMSOftheCa-,  the  rertral  of  learsiBg  aid  a*— Was 
dsKfj  heaft  invaded  ?— What  waa^dK   friendly  to  (he  coltiTaiioa  of  aKieiiilM 


m    t^rmany' — wno   canjem>d  bcaegcea  *— 

p«vs  vXi  rt  twecliiies  Ukst  '—What  was  the  sub- 1  From  whom  had  tbeTwnsted  tins  pnvikcei— 
j«t  c4  il»e  public  dispotsxtoQ  between  Lotbcr    Was  this  opposed  *— Bow  was  tbs 
and  Ecr:us  at  LeipsK-  '—Where  is  Leipsic  ?—  i  tkd*— How  did  the  popes  etadatite*^ 
Ho^  did  the  dKjsJie  lermunie  ^— In  what  other 
<\)cctr>  wrtr  iB^ulf<noe»  opposed  * — Who  led 
the  rfftMTiwri  in  SwuaerUnd  * — li^liai    tmiver- 
deciared againsc  them! 

Page  IS). 

the  ban  against  Lather  fiiudlv 
ita  terms?— How 
it  rrccfTsd  *— Was  Lather  imimidafed  br 
it  t— How  dhl  he  |aieeed  *r>-Wlnt  act  of  rata- 
batxvt  did  he  perlbrmat  Wlttemborg  t— Where  p».  im 

iiWiitembwg?— How  *d  be  jastify  the  action?       „,_         ..  ^,. ^ _^ 

—Wlwa  Cbanea  amved  m  Gerraaav  bad  anr       n  not  waa  the  canse  of  the  rapid  jeogwsiw 

^mmx,amnmmm^^  wu«nn«ij  ^a  mitj     j^^^jj^^    doctnOSS  *— Did    hv   sromhty   ttd 

abase  gnre  oftnoe  to  the  people  *— Bow  did  the 
ait  of  printing  aid  the  leilaiMatwa  '—How  M 


Page  HI. 

Wbai  popes  ahaaed  this  priTfloga  ta  M  «- 
most,  br  elaamag  Um  right 
tioa*— How  were  the 
the  rfernr< 
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Page  143. 

t)n  which  8ide  of  the  controveray  were  the 
learning  and  talents  or  the  age  chiefly  engaged? 
— Had  the  learned  befbre  Luuier's  time  exposed 
many  of  the  abuses  of  the  chureh?— What 
'Writer  had  ridiculed  them  vrith  great  success  t 
— ^Dld  Erasmus  applauax.mher  at  first?— Did 
be  recommend  the  study  of  the  Scriptures? 

Page  144. 

MThat  character  did  Erasmus  afterward  as- 
simie  ? — Did  he  finally  write  against  Luther  ? 

Page  145. 

For  what  purpose  did  the  diet  at  M^orms  ap- 
pomt  a  council  of  regency  ?— Why  did  Charles 
V.  determine  to  oppose  Luther?— What  did  the 
pope's  legates  at  the  diet  hisist  upon?— Did  the 
diet  command  Luther's  personal  attendance  ? — 
How  did  they  guarantee  his  safety  ?— What  did 
Luther's  ftiends  advise?— Did  he  r^rard  their 
advice  I'voHow  was  he  received  at  Worms  ?— 
How  did  he  behave  before  the  diet  ?— Did  the 
cooncil  force  him  to  retract  his  opinions  ?— What 
did  his  enemies  propose  to  the  council  ? 

Page  146. 

Waa  their  proposition  acceded  to  ?— WTuit  de- 
cree was  publisbed  after  his  departure  7— IJfow 
was  Lmber  saved  IVom  the  effects  of  this  edict  7 
Whither  was  be  conveyed  ?— How  did  he  pass 
his  time  there  7— What  changes  did  the  Augus- 
tiniana  of  Wittemburg  make  in  ttm  mrnM  or 
worahipT— How  did  the  univeraiw  of  Paris 
treat  Luther's  doctrine  ?— How  did  Henry  VTlL 
of  England? 

Page  147. 

What  was  the  title  of  his  treatise  ?— How  did 
the  pope  reward  his  seal  ?— Was  it  the  protest- 
ant  or  the  cathoUo  faith  which  he  delbuded? — 
IHd  the  protestant  kln«s  of  England,  his  succes- 
aors,  retain  the  title  or  Defender  of  the  Faith  ?— 
Did  Lather  reply  to  both  the  university  and  the 
Ungt — Did  the  controversy  attract  attention 
tfarooghout  Europe?— What  was  its  effect  in 
France  and  England  ?— Where  was  war  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  between  France  and  the 
emperor?— Was  the  emperor  desirous  of  this 
event?— Was  Francis  L  7— Whom  did  Henry 
vm.  Ihvour? 

Page  146. 

Why  did  Leo  X.  endeavour  to  excite  discord 
between  Charies  and  Francis?— Which  did  he 
ehooae  for  an  ally  ?— What  was  the  object  of 
the  alliance?— Did  Leo  remain  AdlhAil  to  the 
treaty? 

Pago  140. 

Who  was  Charles^  ambassador  at  Rome?— 
When  was  the  alliance  between  Charles  and 
Leo  eoncluded? — According  to  this  treaty, 
whence  were  the  French  to  be  driven  by  the 
united  (broes  of  Charles  and  Leo?— Who  was 
to  have  possesion  of  the  Milanese  ?— Who  was 
to  have  Parma  and  Plaoentia  ?— Where  is 
Parma?— Wheiv  is  Placentia?— What  effect 
did  this  treaty  have  on  Chievres  ?— Was  his 
death  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Charles?— 
Where  did  hostilities  commence,  while  Charles 
and  Leo  were  preparing  to  attack  Bfilan  ?— By 
/  i^iom?— In  whoso  name? 

Page  150. 

Who  commanded  the  French  ?— Was  Navarre 
0dned  by  them?— Where  is  Pampeluna?— 
what  fortress  resisted?— What  distinguished 
man  was  wounded  there  ?— What  order  did  he 
ftondt— After  oonqnering  Navarre,  what  im- 
inideot  step  did  l^Esparre  take  7— What  was 
vm  oonaefuenoe  of  hia  invading  CastUe?— | 


Where  is  Navarre?— How  is  it  bounded?— 
Where  Is  Logrogno?— Which  viray  is  it  from 
Pampeluna  to  Logrogno  7 — In  what  other  part 
of  Charies's  territories  did  Francis  attack  him  ? 
—Where  is  Bouillon  7— Luxembourg  ?— Cham- 
pagne ?— Vireton  ?— Who  was  induced  by  Fran- 
cis to  declare  war  against  Charles  ? 

Page  151 

Whither  did  he  march  ?— Where  were  Robert's 
troops  raised  7— To  whom  did  Charles  complain 
of  this  attack  7— Did  Francis  acknowledge  his 
participation  in  il  7— Why  did  he  order  De  la 
Mark  to  disband  his  troops? — What  general 
was  sent  by  Charles  to  chastise  the  insolence 
df  De  la  Mark  ?— How  did  he  succeed  ?— After 
reducing  Bouillon,  whither  did  the  count  of 
Nassau  proceed  7— How  did  he  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Mouson  7- Where  is  Mouson  7— What 
6 lace  did  he  next  invest?— Who  commanded  at 
lezieres  7 — What  was  his  character  7— Where 
is  Mezieres  7— What  was  the  result  of  the  siege  ? 
—What  place  did  Francis  then  first  retake  7— 
What  happened  to  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valenciennes  ?— Where  is  Valenciennes  7— How 
did  he  offend  Charies,  duke  of  Bourbon  7- Where 
was  a  congress  held  during  those  military  ope- 
rauons?— Why  did  it  not  produce  i>eacei 

Pago  152. 

What  vras  Wolaey's  object  in  devoting  him- 
self to  the  interest  of  Charies?— What  did 
f'harlcs  demand  as  a  condition  of  peace?— Did 
Francis  accMte  to  Uuavi  proporalH  t.  What  was 
the  result  of  the  congress  7— Where  did  Wolsey 
visit  Charles  7— How  was  he  received  ?— What 
waa  the  result  of  this  visit  7— According  to  the 
league  formed  between  Wolsey  (for  Henry  VHl.) 
and  Charies,  on  which  side  was  Charles  to  in- 
vade France? — On  which  side  was  Henry  to 
invade  it  7— With  how  many  men  each  7— Whom 
was  Charley  to  marry?— What  reason  did 
Henry  assign  tor  this  treaty  7— What  was  the 
true  policy  of  England  ?— What  was  Henry's 
real  motive  for  war  with  France  .< 

Page  153. 

What  part  of  Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  war 
begun  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor  against 
Francis  7— Where  is  Lombardy  7— Were  the 
French  popular  in  Italy  7— How  did  the  French 
governor  of  Milan  conduct  7— Whom  did  he 
banish?— What  offer  did  Jerome  Morone  make 
to  Francis  Sforza?— Did  the  plot  succeed?— 
Whither  did  Leo  permit  the  exiles  to  retire  ?— 
Did  the  Marechal  de  Foix  succeed  in  surprising 
them?— By  whose  good  conduct  was  he  re- 
pulsed?— On  receiving  intelhgenoe  of  the 
French  attack  on  Roggio,  how  did  Leo  proceed  * 

Page  154. 

With  whom  did  he  conclude  a  treaty?— 
WluMn  did  he  excommunicate?— Where  is  Mi- 
lan?—Whore  is  Reggio  7— In  whose  territories 
was  Reggio  7 — Who  commanded  the  imperial 
forces  at  the  opening  of  the  war  in  Italy  ? — 
Who  commanded  the  French  ? — On  wiMt  con- 
dition did  Lautrec  ofl^  to  assume  the  com- 
mand ?— Who  prevented  the  remittance  of  this 
$300,000  ?— Did  Lautrec  succeed  in  raising  an 
army  ?— What  kind  of  mercenaries  were  em- 
ployed on  both  sides  ?— Was  there  a  law  of  the 
8wiss  against  this  7— What  did  the  Swiss  go> 
vemment  order  their  subjeeta  to  do  ? 

Page  155. 

How  did  the  cardinal  of  Sion  prevent  this 
order  frmn  tidting  eflbct  in  the  army  of  the 
allies  7— What  was  its  rSM.  in  the  Frtech 
army  ?— Whither  did  Lautrec  retire  ?— How  dMT 
Colonna  gahi  possession  of  Milan  ?— Whithei* 
did  Lautreo  then  redre  ?'To  what  state  w«rr 
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QUESTIONS. 


How  did  tlMy  abate  tbe  grant?— What  was 
llie  efltec  of  Uila  conduct  on  tbo  imblic  woti- 
■lentT— Wbere  was  Luther  bom?— In  what 

KofEuiope  la  Saxony?— What  ereot  cauaed 
to  become  an  Anxoatinlan  ftiar  ? 

PaffelS7. 

Fnm'what  book  did  he  derive  hie  new  tbeo- 
lofical  opiniona  ?— or  whatnniTeraity  was  he  ap- 
poinied  profesaor  ?— By  what  prinee  ?— Against 
what  practice  of  tbe  church  of  Bome  did  he  first 
weach  ?— How  was  his  preaching  received  ?— 
1n>  what  prelate  did  he  first  complain  of  the 
aale  of  indulgeBoes?— With  what  socceaa?— 
What  waa  his  next  step?— In  publishing  the 
Itiwtis  did  he  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
church?— Were  hie  theses  answered?- Why 
did  DOC  the  Augostlnians  oppose  Luther  ? 

Page  128. 

Why  did  not  the  elector  of  Saxony  oppose 
Urn  ?— What  i^iesu  opposed  Luther  ?— Which 
aUe  did  the  penile  fhvour  ? 
Page  129. 

How  did  Leo  X.  regard  the  controrersy  at 
Ukls  time  ?— What  was  Leo  at  leiigth  induced 
to  do  by  the  enemies  of  Luiher  ?— Did  Luther 
obey  the  summons  T — Where  did  he  wish  to  be 
tried?— What  did  the  professes  of  Wiuemburg 
and  the  elector  request  of  the  pope  ?— Whom 
did  the  pope  appoint  to  bear  ancl  (kiermine  the 
oiuae  ? — Where  did  Luther  meet  him  ? 

Page  130. 

In  their  dispute  to  what  did  Cqjetan  appeal  1 
—TO  what  did  Luther  ? — ^Wben  Luther  had  con- 
tated  the  cardinal,  how  was  be  treated  by  turn  1 
—Was  he  inumidated  by  his  threats  1— Whet 
did  Luther's  fhcnds  pi^vuade  him  to  do?— 
What  curious  appeal  aid  he  publish  before  his 
departure  (torn  Augsburg  ?— Where  is  Augs- 
burg ?— To  whom  did  Ciyetao  appeal  fbr  the  pu- 
nishment of  Ltuher  ? — \\liy  did  the  elector  pro- 
tect Luther? 

Page  131. 

What  sentence  did  the  judges  at  Rome  ftilmi- 
iate  against  Luther  ?— What  disposition  did  Lu- 
ther manifest  in  his  dangerous  situation  ?— To 
whom  did  Luther  appeal  (hun  the  pope's  sen- 
tence?— What  did  tbe  pope  require  of  all  Chris- 
tendom in  his  bull  ^— Did  it  produce  much  ef- 
fect?—What  prevented  the  consequences  of  the 
pope's  bull  fVom  being  iivjurious  to  Luther  1 

Page  132. 

When  did  Maximilian  die  ?— How  was  Lu- 
Cho's  friend,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  now  enabled 
to  protect  him?— Why  was  Leo  afraid  to  ex- 
communicate Luther  ?— How  long  did  this  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  last  ?— What  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  public  disputation  between  Luther 
and  Eccius  at  Leipsic  ?— Where  is  Leipsic  T— 
How  did  the  dispute  terminate  ?— In  what  other 
country  were  indulgences  opposed  ? — Who  led 
the  relbrmera  in  Sv^itserlanu  7— What  imiver- 
aities  declared  against  them? 

Page  133. 

When  waa  the  bull  against  Luther  finally 
pronounced ?— What  were  its  terms?— How 
waa  It  received?— Was  Luther  intimidated  by 
k  ?— How  did  he  pr«eeed  ?— What  act  of  reta- 
liation did  he  perfbrmat  Wittemburg  ?— Where 
ii  Wittemburg  ?— How  did  he  justify  the  action  ? 
—When  Chanea  arrived  in  Germany  had  any 
frinee  anihrac«<d  Ltither^  opiniona  ? 

FagelSI. 

Had  the  poaaeaakma  and  privileges  ofthe  Ca- 
tboUc  dargy  baea  invaded  ?— What  was,  tbe 


atate  of  tbe  public  f  minww  In 
How  ware  Luther,  Mrtanrthna,  sad 
seminating  their  opinkuM  ?— Daring  tfesaa 
actienSf  bow  hadtbe  comt  of  Bona 
—How  might  Leo  have  prevented  tha 
Uon  from  taking  place  m  that  period  1 

Page  135, 

Did  Luther  intend  tbe  refintttMB 
first  opposed  TMxel  ?— How  was  be  led  imo  itl 
—What  waa  the  final  result  of  bis  atndieo  and 
inquiries  ? — Was  it  ibis  nadnal  profress  which 
led  him  to  final  success?— Were  his  fidlowera 
conducted  as  gradually  in  tbeir  ttqairies  an 
Luther  himself?— Who  had  opposed  tbe  eor- 
ruptions  of  the  Romish  church  m  tbe  IStb  o«i- 
tury  ?— Who  in  the  14tb  ?— Wbo  in  the  IMh  T-» 
Why  did  they  not  succeed  ? 

Page  136. 

What  circnmsianees  bad  disoiniaheUbe  po> 
pular  reverence  fbr  tbe  popes  in  tbe  Hft  and 
15th  centuries  ?— What  was  tbe  ebaracterof 
Alexander  VI.  ?— Of  JuUos  IL?— Did  tbsir  pro- 
fligacy and  ambition  diminish  tbe  ie»eieoce 
for  the  papal  office?— What  was  tbe  general 
character  of  the  clergy  of  tbe  RomMi  cbnrcb 
inunediately  previous  to  tbe  refbrmation  ? 

Page  137. 

Did  these  circumstances  eontnbote  to  tbs 
popularity  of  Luther^  doctrines  ? — How 
pardona  obtained  from  tbe  clergy  ? — ^Wbat 
some  ofthe  prices  attached  to  certain  Crimea  ? 

Page  J38. 

What  was  the  coodltion  of  the  clergy  wiib 
respect  to  woridjy  poawesioos  < — Hltac  wan 
the  conduion  ofthe  German  clergy  ? — ^How  had 
tlidr  posaossiwM  been  increased  during  tbe 
wars?— How  were  the  persona  of  tbe  dersT 
protected? 

Page  139. 

Were  they  amenable  for  crimes  to  tbe  dvil 
authority? — How  could  a  priest  be  degraded 
fhiro  his  office,  and  thna  rendered  amenable  to 
the  civil  power  T— What  couita  exercised  juris- 
diction over  priesta  ?— What  kinds  of  law-soiis 
were  tried  by  the  spiritual  courts,  besides  those 
in  which  priests  were  concerned  ?— Were  tbs 
civil  courts  injured  and  degraded  by  these  ptiri- 
leges  of  the  clergj'  ?— How  did  the  qaruual 
courts  puiush  offenders  7— What  part  of  tbe 
natSonai  property  in  Germany  bdraged  to  tbe 
priests? 

Page  Ha 

Waa  their  property  taxed?— How  did  ttos 
ailbct  the  rest  of  the  community  ? — ^Were  all  the 
owners  of  this  ecclesiastical  property  resideitt 
in  Germany  ? — ^Who  contered  benelkes  ?— 
From  whom  had  they  wrested  this  privilege?— 
Was  this  opposed  ^— IIow  was  ths  matter  set- 
tled ? — How  did  the  popes  elude  this  apcegient  ? 

Page  141. 

What  popes  abused  this  privUego  to  tb»  if- 
most,  by  claiming  tbe  il^  ofniMHal  raaant- 
tion  ?— How  virere  tbe  extraordinary  poweta  df 
the  clergy  exerdaed  I— What  ia  meant  ky  »- 
milx  7- 1V>  whom  wwa  tbsy  paid?— On  what 
pretence  were  ientbn  levied  ?—(lpon  what  Is 
Robert8on*a  account  of  tbaaa  eederiaacica! 
abuaeefbtmdadt 

Page  142. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
Ltither^  doctrines  7— Did  kis  scmrrihtv  aid 
abuse  give  ofibnce  to  tbe  pec^e  ?— How  did  tbe 
art  of  printuis  aid  the  reAnrnation !— How  did 
the  re^val  of  learning  aid  it?— Was  Lmber 
friendly  to  the  culuvation  of  ancient  lilentarft' 
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Plge  143. 

thi  which  side  of  the  controTerey  were  the 
learning  and  talents  (tf  the  age  chiefly  engaged? 
— Had  ilie  learned  before  LuUier's  time  expoeed 
many  of  the  abases  of  the  church? — what 
vrriter  had  ridiculed  thcoa  vrith  great  success  ? 
— Did  Erannas  applau(IT.uther  at  first?— Did 
he  recommend  the  study  of  the  Scriptures? 

Page  144. 

What  character  did  Erasmus  afterward  aa- 
simieT — ^Did  he  finally  write  against  Lather  ? 

Page  145. 

* 

For  "What  purpose  did  the  diet  at  Worms  ap- 
point a  council  of  regency  t— Why  did  Charles 
V.  determine  to  oppose  Lather? — What  did  the 
pope'ii  legates  at  tne  diet  Insist  upon?— Did  the 
diet  command  Luther's  penKmal  attendance  ?— 
How  did  they  guarantee  his  safbty  ?— What  did 
Luther's  ftiends  adrise?— Did  he  regard  their 
advice  T^tpfiow  was  he  received  at  Worms  ?— 
How  did  he  behave  before  the  diet  ?— Did  the 
cooncil  force  him  to  retract  his  opinions  ?— What 
did  hia  enemies  propose  to  the  council  ? 

Page  146. 

Waa  their  pn^Msition  acceded  to  ?— What  de- 
cree was  published  after  his  departure  ^ — Efow 
waa  Lmller  saved  (hun  the  efiects  of  this  edict  1 
Whither  wai<  he  conveyed  ?— How  did  he  pass 
hia  time  there  7 — What  changes  did  the  Augun- 
ftwi«n«  of  Wittemburg  malce  in  the  ftrnm  of 
worahipT— How  did  the  university  of  Paris 
treat  Luther^  doctrine  ?— How  did  Henry  vni. 
of  England? 

Page  147. 

What  waa  the  title  of  his  treatise  ?— How  did 
fike  ^opt  reward  his  leal  ?— Was  it  the  procest- 
ant  or  the  esthetic  faith  which  he  defouded?— 
Did  the  protestant  kings  of  England,  his  succes- 
•oca,  re^in  the  title  of Defonder  of  the  Faith  ?— 
Did  Luther  rraly  to  both  the  university  and  the 
Ungt — Did  the  controversy  attract  attention 
throughout  Europe  ?— What  was  its  effbct  in 
France  and  England  ?— Where  was  war  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  between  France  and  the 
emperor? — ^Was  the  emperor  desirous  of  this 
event?— Waa  Franda  L  ?— Whom  did  Henry 
VHL  ihvoar? 

Page  148. 

Why  did  Leo  X.  endeavour  to  excite  discord 
between  Charies  and  Francis?- Which  did  he 
choose  ftn*  an  ally  ?— What  was  the  object  of 
the  alliance?— Did  Leo  remain  Adthfhl  to  the 
treatyt 

Page  140. 

Who  was  Charles^  ambassadw  at  Rome  ?— 
Whan  waa  the  alliance  between  Charles  and 
Leo  concluded? — ^Acccrnhng  to  this  treaty, 
whence  were  the  French  to  be  driven  by  the 
onited  fivoes  of  Charles  and  Leo  ?— Who  was 
to  have  possMsion  of  the  Milanese  7— Who  was 
to  have  Parma  and  Placentia  ?— Where  is 
Farms?— Where  is  Placentia?— What  eflbct 
did  this  treaty  have  on  Chievres  ?— Was  his 
death  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Charles? — 
Wbere  did  hostilities  commence,  while  Charles 
and  Leo  were  preparing  to  attack  Milan  ?— By 
whom?- In  whose  name? 

Page  150. 

Who  commanded  the  French  ?— Was  Navarre 
fidned  by  them?— Wbere  iM  Pampelnna?— 
what  fortress  resisted?— What  distinguished 
nan  was  wounded  there?— What  order  did  he 
foondt— After  conquering  Navarre,  what  im* 
inideot  step  did  rEsparre  take?— What  was 
ths  eonasquflooe  of  his  Invading  CastUe?— 


Where  Is  Navarre?— How  is  it  bounded?— 
Where  is  Logrogno?— Which  way  is  it  ftaat 
Pampeluna  to  Logrogno?— In  what  other  part 
of  Charles's  territories  did  Francis  auark  bun  ? 
—Where  is  Bouillon  ? — Luxembourg  ? — Cham- 
pagne ? — ^Vireton  ?— Who  was  induced  by  Fran- 
cis to  declare  war  against  Charles  ? 

Page  151 

Whither  did  he  march  ?— Where  were  Robert's 
troops  raised  ?— Tb  whom  did  Charles  complain 
of  this  attack  ?— Did  Francis  acknowledge  his 
participation  iu  it  ?— Why  did  he  order  Dc  la 
Hark  to  disband  his  troops?— Wbat  general 
was  sent  by  Charles  to  chastise  the  insolence 
df  De  la  Mark  ?— How  did  he  succeed  ?— After 
reducing  Bouillon,  whither  did  the  count  of 
Nassau  proceed  7— How  did  he  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Mouson  ?— Where  Is  Mouson  ? — What 
Slace  did  he  next  invest?— Who  uommanded  at 
lezieres  ?— What  was  his  character  ?— Where 
is  MezlCTes  ?— What  was  the  result  of  the  siege  ? 
—What  place  did  Francis  then  first  retake  ?— 
What  happened  to  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valenciennes  ?— Where  is  Valenclenn»  7— How 
did  he  oflbnd  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon  ?- Where 
was  a  congress  held  during  those  military  ope- 
rations!—Why  did  it  not  produce  iieace* 

Page  152. 

What  was  Wobwy's  object  in  devoting  him- 
self to  the  interest  of  Charles  T— What  did 
<  'barles  demand  as  a  condition  of  peace  7 — Did 
Francis  archie  to  ih«mn  propoaalit  ^-  -What  was 
the  result  of  the  congress  ?— Where  did  Wolsey 
visit  Charles?— How  was  he  received? — What 
was  the  result  of  this  visit  ?— According  to  the 
Inacue  formed  between  Wolsey  (for  Henry  vm.) 
and  Cbarles,  on  which  side  was  Charles  to  hi- 
vade  Prance  ? — On  which  side  was  Henry  to 
invade  it  ?— With  how  many  men  each  ?--Whom 
was  Charley  to  marry?— What  reason  did 
Henry  assign  for  this  treaty  ? — What  was  the 
true  policy  of  England  ?— What  was  Henry's 
real  motive  for  war  with  France  ? 

Page  153. 

What  part  of  Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  war 
begun  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor  against 
Francis  T— Where  is  Lombardv  ?— Were  the 
French  popular  in  Italy  ?— How  did  the  French 
governor  of  Milan  conduct? — Whom  did  he 
banish?— What  ofler  did  Jerome  Morone  make 
to  Francis  Sforza?— Did  the  plot  succeed? — 
Whither  did  Ijeo  permit  the  exiles  to  retire  ? — 
Did  the  Marechal  de  Foix  succeed  in  surprising 
them?— By  whose  good  conduct  was  he  re- 
pulsed?— -On  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
French  attack  on  Rcggio,  how  did  Leo  pfoceed* 

Page  154. 

With  whom  did  he  conclude  a  treaty?^' 
Whom  did  he  excommunicate  ? — Where  is  Mi- 
lan?—Where  is  Reggio  ?— In  whose  territories 
wasReggio?— Who  commanded  the  imperial 
forces  at  the  openhig  of  the  war  in  Italy  ?— 
Who  eommanded  the  French?— On  what  con- 
dition did  Lautrec  oflbr  to  assume  the  com- 
mand ?— Who  prevented  the  remittance  of  the 
1300,0007— Did  Lautrec  succeed  in  raising  an 
army  ? — What  kind  of  mercenaries  were  em- 

gloyed  on  both  sides  ? — Was  there  a  law  of  the 
wiss  against  this  ?— What  did  the  Swiss  go* 
vemment  order  their  subjeoSi  to  do  ? 

Page  155. 

How  did  the  cardinal  of  Sion  prevent  this 
order  flrom  taking  eflbct  in  the  army  of  the 
aUilea  .'-What  was  its  cilbct  in  tha  Frtech 
army  ?— Whitlier  did  Lautrec  retire  ? — How  dkf 
Colonna  gain  possession  of  Milan  ?— Whithei' 
did  Lautreo  then  retire  ?— To  what  state  w«rr 
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Panna  and  Flacentia  united  ?— How  was  Leo 
X.  affected  by  the  news  ?— Did  Leo's  death  break 
the  confederacy  between  the  emperor  and  the 
koly  see?— What  prevented Lantrec  from  re- 
gaining the  Milanese  ? 

Page  156. 

For  what  purpose  was  the  conclave  of  cardi- 
nals assembled  at  Rome  1— Was  WcAsey's  in- 
terest strong  among  the  cardinals  ? — What  car- 
dinal had  secured  fifteen  voices?— How  was 
the  choice  at  last  decided  ?— To  what  did  the 
eardinals  attribute  this  unexpected  choice? — 
What  ambassador's  influence  was  the  real 
eause  of  it  ? — How  was  Charles  affected  by  the 
mtelligence  of  his  former  preceptor's  election  ? 
— How  did  Francis  re^aird  it  ?— By  whose  as- 
sistance was  he  enabled  to  invade  the  Milanese  ? 

Page  157. 

How  were  the  Swiss  troops  exasperated 
against  Lantrec »— WTiat  did  they  reqiure  him 
to  do?— Did  he  lead  them  to  battle?— What 
was  the  result  ? — Wliat  were  the  consequences 
of  this  defeat  ?— What  city  and  territories  re- 
mained subject  to  France  ? — How  did  Colonna 
become  possessed  of  tliis  country  ? — ^Vhal  so- 
vereign declared  war  with  France  in  May  T 

Page  158. 

How  did  Francis  receive  the  hnrald  \v1m  dc- 
elared  war? — How  did  he  raise  finances  to 
earry  on  the  two  wars  ?-  What  counir>'  did 
Charies  visit  on  his  return  from  Gcnnany  to 
Spain  ? — How  long  did  his  visit  last  ? — What 
were  its  consequences  ? — Whom  did  Charles 
create  his  high  admiral  ? — Wliat  coast  a  did  he 
ravage? — ^^ere  did  he  take  command  of  an 
army? — Where  is  Normandy?— Brbtagne!— 
Morlalx  ?— Picardy  ?— Whither  did  Surrey  pro- 
ceed with  the  count  de  Buren  ?— Wliat  mode  of 
warftre  was  used  by  the  duke  of  Vendome  for 
the  defence  of  France  ? — How  did  he  succeed  ? 

Page  159. 

Wliat  was  the  result  of  the  second  campaign  ? 
— Diuing  this  time  what  country  did  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  enter  ?— What  city  did  he  take  ? 
— Where  is  Hungary  ?— Where  is  Belgrade  ?— 
On  what  river  ?— What  island  did  he  ttim  his 
ibrces  acainst  ? — To  whom  did  the  island  be- 
long ?— Where  is  it  situated  r— What  was  the 
number  of  his  array  ? — Of  his  fleet  ?— What  was 
the  force  of  the  knights  of  St.  John?— Who 
commanded  the  knights  ?— Of  whom  did  he  im- 
plore assistance  J— Who  united  vrilh  him  in  his 
request  ?— How  did  they  succeed  ?— How  long 
did  the  knights  sustain  the  siege  ?— What  island 
did  the  emperor  grant  the  kn^hts  ?— Wliere  is 
Malta? 

BOOK  in. 

Page  160. 

When  did  Francis  arrive  in  Spain  ?— In  what 
state  did  he  find  the  country  ?— What  was  the 
effect  of  the  free  gitX  granted  by  the  cortes  to 
the  emperor  ?— Where  is  Galicia  ?— Where  is 
the  city  of  Toledo?— What  course  did  the  citi- 
zens of  Toledo  lake  ?— Wlio  was  their  leader' 
—Where  is  Segovia  '—Who  had  been  their  re- 
presentative in  the  cortes  of  Galicia  ?— How  was 
he  treated  at  his  return  ?— Where  are  the  cities 
of  Burgos  and  Zamora  ?— How  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  cities  treated  ? 

Page  161. 

Wheie  had  Adrian  the  regent  of  Spain  fixed 
*e  seat  of  government  ?— Who  wa-*  Adrian  ?— 
Where  is  Vallodolid  ?— When  did  Adrian  as- 
semble the  privy  councU  ?— Did  Adrian  adopt 
mUd  oc  violent  meamires  ?— Whom  did  lie  send 


to  Segovia?— How  was  be  neeivtd  by  tbe  fl»' 
govians  ?— How  did  be  proceed  against  die  &»• 
govians  ?— Wlio  reinibroed  the  Segcmaa  annv  f 
—Which  party  was  victorioasl— Wbom  Sd 
Adrian  order  to  besiege  Segovia  Ui  fbon  f^ 
In  what  city  was  amagKdne  eatablisbBi^By  car- 
dinal Xiroenes  ?— Where  ia  Medina  dd  Ompol 
—Did  they  deUver  the  battering  canooo  tsno- 
seca  ?— How  did  Fonseca  trsat  the  inbabitaaila  ! 
—How  did  the  inhabitants  of  VaUadolid  < 
their  resentment  Ibr  this  injury  T 

Page  169. 

How  did  cardinal  Adrian  endeatiNir  to  slop 
these  outrages  ?— With  what  success  ?— What 
was  the  object  of  the  people  in  these  tumaltnoas 
proceedings  ? — Was  their  state  fkvouiable  tea 
the  attainment  of  lib«ny  ?— To  what  was  tbia 
chiefly  owing  ?— Wbat  was  the  conditioa  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tbe  cities  ?— Wbat  rendered  the 
present  juncture  fovonrable  for  puabing  their 
claima  ?— What  was  tbe  first  object  oTndiUa? 
— Where  was  the  convention  appointed  to  be 
held  ?— Wbere  Is  Avila  ?— To  wbat  did  tbe  da- 
puties  bind  themselves  by  oath  ? 

Page  163. 

What  did  they  style  the  oonveDtion  ?— Wbat 
did  they  agree  to  rcqmre  of  Adrian? — To  wbat 
city  did  Padilla  march  T — Wliere  is  TordeaUas? 
— Of  whose  person  did  Padilla  possess  biai- 
Bdf  ? — Htnv  dtd  the  queen  oT  Castile  receive  hM 
ac4»unt  of  grievances? — Wbiibcr  did  tbe  junta 
remove  '—Did  the  queen's  interval  of  reasoa 
last  ?— How  did  the  junta  find  a  remedy  Jbr  ber 
incapacity  ?— Whai  did  they  comausuoa  Pa- 
dilla ^>  do  at  ValladoUd  J 

Page  164. 

^liai  was  Adrian's  situatioQ  alter  ibis?— 
Was  the  emperor  aware  of  Ulok  diauu'baiic«s  ? 
Why  could  he  not  then  return  to  Spain  1 — Did 
he  aidopt  the  violent  or  conciliatory  course  witk 
the  rebels  ?— What  did  be  in  faiarcircnlara  ex- 
hort tbe  people  tu  do  ? — ^Wbat  did  be  exhort  tbs 
nobles  to  do  T— Wbom  dkl  be  join  with  Adnaa 
in  the  regency  ? — What  eoncesstons  did  Cbariss 
make  to  the  people  ? — Did  theae  concessteos 
produce  any  effect?— Wbat  measure  did  tbe 
junta  resort  to  T 

Page  165. 

What  were  some  of  the  principd  eonditioiia 
which  they  prescribed  fbr  tbe  emperor  in  tbeir 
long  remonstrance  ? 

Page  166. 

In  what  other  country  did  tbe  people  make 
similar  requirements  of  their  sovereign^- 
Wbat  people  of  Europe  best  nnderatood  tbe 
principles  of  liberty  at  this  time  ?— Wbat  alam- 
ed  the  nobility  and  alienated  them  finom  tbe 
cause  of  the  peo{de  7— On  which  side  did  they 
throw  their  influence  ? — What  messore  did  they 
take  fbr  the  emperor's  benefit  ?— When  did  tbe 
delegates  of  the  junta  set  oot  for  Gemany  ?— 
What  intelligence  did  they  bear  fhxn  tbe  court  * 
—Wbat  effect  did  this  have?— How  were  the 
junta  affected  by  this  mtcHigence  fhnn  tbs 
court  ?— What  did  tliey  declare  tbe  conduct  of 
the  emperor  to  be  ?— What  measures  of  oppo- 
sition were  discussed  in  the  jtmta  f 

Page  167. 

With  what  fbrcc  did  they  take  tbe  field  ^ — 
Who  were  candidates  for  the  ollice  of  jprae- 
ral?— Who  was  appointed^— Where  did'  tbe 
regents  assemble  the  royal  army  ?— Wbat  Drai- 
ed  the  chief  strength  of  th«r  array »— Wbo 
commanded  the  royalists  ?  —l^lieie  dnJ  be  a^ 
tempt  to  surround  and  reduce  De  Haro^  force 
to  t&f  ncceseit)-  of  surr»*nderin<  ■— How  did  hs 
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MooMdT— WlkUlier  dU  he  mtnftt— Wbitlwr 
dtd  De  Bam  roarchT—Wliat  did  be  gain  poa- 
aaaakm  of  there  ?— What  were  the  cooaequeiicea 
of  the  rebela  loaiiif  poaaeeaion  of  the  qoeea'a 
peraonl 

PaffelOS. 
What  did  Qinm  do  aftar  thla  aflUrT— Wheie 
did  the  remnant  of  the  Jnnta  and  the  amy  aa- 
aemUe  ?— Who  waa  appointed  to  ooounand  the 
anny  ?— What  did  the  rebela  moat  need  ?— Why 
did  not  the  Junta  lay  a  tax  T— How  waa  money 
raised  ?— How  dM  the  regenta  raiae  money  to 
pay  the  royal  troopal— Did  the  nohUity  deaire 
to  onlte  with  the  peof^e  in  padfle  meaaoreal 

Page  109. 

What  part  of  the  lighta  demanded  by  the 
people  did  they  wiah  to  be  gireD  np  ?— Were  the 
membera  of  the  Jnnta  united  in  opinion  and 
IbeUng?— What  iAjnry  did  they  threaten  to  the 
noblea  T— What  place  did  PadiUa  take  by  atonn? 
—Where  ia  Torrelobttton!— When?— Did  he 
fanpioTe  lUa  victory  t— How  did  the  Hmla  pre> 
▼ent  him  fkoin  taking  active  measnrea?— Where 
did  the  conatable  aaaemble  troopa?— Where  ia 
Bargoat 

Page  170. 

With  whom  did  he  aflbct  a  Jvnctkm?— Aa 
they  advanced,  towarda  what  place  dIdPadilla 
retreat  T— Where  la  Tore  ?— Where  waa  he  over- 
taken  by  Haro?— Where  ia  VUlalar?— Where 
and  when  waa  PadUIa  eaptnred  t— How  waa 
he  treated  T— TO  whoindia  he  write  letten  be* 
Ihre^hia  death! 

Page  171. 

Have  the  Spaniah  hiatoriani  done  joatiee  to 
hia  character  I— After  the  victory  at  VUlalar. 
what  dtiea  opened  their  gatea  to  the  royallata  f 
—Waa  the  eonlbderation  of  eitiea  agdnat  the 
emperor  bnAen  np? — ^Whither  did  the  royal 
army  march? — For  what  porpoae?— Where  ia 
Navarre? — ^Dld  the  CaatUlan  pec^e  improve 
thia  (mportimity  (br  renewing  the  rebellion  ?— 
Which  vraa  the  only  city  that  held  oat  f— Who 
animated  the  oltiaena  to  reaiat  the  emperor^ 
fbroea?— To  whom  dkl  ahe  write  f— How  did 
ahe  raiae  money  f—Bvvrhat  artillcea  did  dM 
lallama  the  mindajof  the  people? 

Page  17L 

After  ezpelUng  (ha  French  ftoaa  Navarre, 
what  irface  did  the  royal  army  inveat  1— Waa 
Donna  Maria  Intimidated  by  thia  ?— What  event 
caoaed  the  clergy  to  deaert  her  1— Of  what  did 
they  accnae  her? — How  did  the  people  traat 
her?— How  long  did  ahe  deffand  the  citadel?— 
Whither  did  ahe  flnalljr  eooape  ?— What  vraa  the 
oonaequenoe  of  her  mghtl— Did  thia  rebellion 
increaae  or  leaaen  the  power  u/t  the  crown  ?— 
What  waa  Ita  effbct  on  the  eortee?— On  the 
dtieo?— What  had  been  the  ataie  of  Vateoda 
alnoe  1590?— Where  la  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia ?— The  city  ?— What  aaaodatiooa  anbaiated 
there?— Agalnat  whom  ware  the  Valencfayia 
moat  enaperated?— What  exoeaaea  dU  they 
commit  1 

Page  ITS. 

What  aort  of  fovemment  did  they  eatabUah  T 
Did  the  noMea  oiBftndthemaelvea?— What  waa 
the  ataracter  of  the  Qermanada?— Who  com- 
manded the  royal  fbrceo  in  Valencia?— On  which 
aide  vraa  the  advantage  in  IMO  and  I9S1  f— 
How  weiethe  noblea  then  retailbreed  ?— Which 
party  then  prevailed?— Who  prevented  an  oaen 
rebellioa  tai  Aracon?— What  happened  in  Ma- 
jorca T— Where  ia  Aragon  T—Mi^oRm  I 

Page  174. 

Why  vraa  then  do  comMoatloa  or  cooeect 
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I  among  the  dUANBt  kiBgdbma  of  Spain  la  their 
rebellion?— What  act  of  clemency  did  the  em- 
perwperftmn  Immediately  after  hia  return  to 
Spain  ?— By  what  other  means  did  he  aci|iiire 
an  aaoendancy  over  hia  Spaniah  anlijecta? 

Page  179. 

How  was  Pope  Adrian  received  in  Italy?— 
How  did  he  manage  the  ooncema  of  hia  omoe? 
—To  whom  did  be  reatore  plaoea  wrested  from 
them  by  the  cboreh  ? — For  what  purpoae  did  he 
try  to  reconcile  Charlee  and  Francis  ?— Waa  he 
qualified'  fbr  thia  undertaking  ?— How  waa  the 
imperial  army  In  Italy  aupported  ?— Who  waa 
ita  commander? 

Page  176. 

Who  entered  hito  a  leagoe  againat  Franda?— 
Waa  Franda  diaheartened  by  the  defbction  of 
hia  allies  ?— How  was  he  enabled  to  raiae  money 
and  troopa  man  eaaily  than  Charlea  and  Henry 
Vm.  ?— What  country  did  he  propose  to  invade 
hi  person?— What  prevented  thia?— Who  waa 
the  anthor  of  the  conmiracy  againat  Franda  I 
—Waa  be  related  to  the  king?— Why  did  Louiaa, 
the  king^  mother,  hate  the  Bourbons?— How 
had  the  king  iiUured  the  duke  of  Bourbon?— 
What  waa  the  eilbct  of  theae  ii^uriea? 

Page  177. 

After  the  death  ti€  the  dutcbeaa  of  Bourbani 
what  deaign  waa  entertained  by  Louiae  ?— Did 
it  succeed  ?—Mrhat  did  ahe  then  resOlvaJ— 
Whom  did  she  consult  for  the  puipoee  of  ruin- 
ing Bourbon?— What  UAjust  decision  did  they 
obtain  ftom  the  iodgaa?— To  what  meaaureo 
was  the  duke  of  Bourbon  driven  by  this?— 
What  did  the  emperor  oAer  him  ?—Wlio,  beaidea 
the  conatable  and  Chariea  V.,  waa  to  invade 
France  ?— How  many  men  waa  Bourbon  to  fVir- 
nish  ?— Wh«re  was  tbeompercNr  to  eater  Franca  ? 
—Henry  ? — Wliere  was  Bourbon  to  act  in  the 
war?— For  what  did  tbe  consplraton  wait?— 
Who  infbrmed  Frauds  of  the  correepondenoa 
between  Bourbon  and  Charlea  V.  ? 

Page  178. 

Where  did  he  viait  Bourbon?— What  vraa  fha 
result  of  the  visit?— When  did  the  conatable 
make  his  escape  into  Italy  ?— Did  Franda  go  to 
Italv  ?— Whom  did  he  appoint  hi  hia  place  t» 
lead  the  army?— What  waa  his  character?— 
Who  commanded  the  imperiatiata^— Of  what 
river  did  he  attempt  to  delbnd  the  paaaage?— 
Where  is  the  river  Tedno  ?— With  what  aoo- 
ceoa?— To  what  dty  did  he  retire?— Did  ha 
make  good  tbe  de(bnoe  of  Milan  ? 

Page  170. 

What  prelate  died  during  theae  tranaaetienaT 
—How  long  did  the  conclave  last  ftir  ehooaliif 
hia  sncceaaor  ?— Who  waa  dioaen  ?—Wtet  title 
did  he  take?— Of  what  state  had  he  already  the 
government?— Why  waa  not  cardhial  Woiaey 
chosen  prae?— Did  he  secretly  resent  (ha  en- 
paror^  indiflbrenoe  to  hia  inleraataf 

Page  180. 

Had  Henry  vm.  AiUUled  hia  unt  oT  the 
treaty  with  Cbartes  ?— Wlutt  retarded  hia  mili- 
tary operati<MM  ?— When  did  his  army  take  the 
field  ?— Under  whoee  command  ? — ^How  near  to 
Paris  did  he  approach?— Who  commanded  the 
French?— In  what  month  did  he  coonpd  the 
Engliah  and  Flendafa  to  ntreatf— Did  the 
emperor  auceeed  in  hM  attadc  upon  Burgndj 
and  Guienne?-What  had  Francki  L  eAded  in 
1983? 

Page  181. 

What  miafiatunea  happened  to  FtanOe  in  the 


MS 


QUESTIONS. 


tagbmiBC  <>f  19M  r—Wbit  did  dM  pope  dMire  t 
^Wm  be  sooeaMAilT— Where  dU  tlw  alUed 
•imy  assemble  t — Wlio  saeoeeded  CWooim  In 
tbe  eominand  of  it?— To  what  two  generals 
was  the  lAief  coDdnetofninitaryaflhiri  xiren? 
—Why  did  the  troops  mutiny  ?— WUt  aty  did 
Cbey  threaten  to  pillafeT— Who  rvfed  money 
iir  tbe  trof^f — Where  had  BonniTet  in- 
trenched himadf  ?— How  many  Swiss  deserted 
him?— Throofh  what  valley  did  he  attempt  a 
letrest  into  FFBDce  ?— On  the  banks  of  what 
liTer  was  Bonniret  atta<;^ed  by  Boarbon  and 
PesearaT— Who  was  wounded  early  in  the 
battle  f— Who  thea  took  tbe  command  r 

Page  18L 

How  did  bebefaaTe  when  mortally  wtmodsd  ? 
—How  was  be  treated  by  Pescara?— Where 
did  be  die?— Whither  was  his  body  sent?— 
Whither  did  Bonnivet  retreat  ?— What  was  the 
result  of  tbe  campaign  ?— What  disciple  of 
Luther  raised  a  sedition  in  Saxony  ?— How  was 
It  terminated?— What  work  had  occupied  Lu- 
ther in  his  retreat?— Who  assisted  him?— 
When  was  a  part  of  tbe  New  Testament 
flniidiedand  pabbdied? 

PagelSS. 

What  was  tbe  sffbct  of  its  publication?- 
What  cities  embraced  tbe  Lutheran  religion  ?— 
What  princes  became  patrona  of  Luther's 
opinloas  ?— What  was  pope  Adrian*B  character? 
—Who  was  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  at  Nurem- 
beig  ?— In  his  brief,  how  did  he  require  Luther 
to  be  treated  by  the  diet  ?— What  did  be  say  in 
bis  brief  concerning  the  oorrupcion  of  the 
ibureb? 

P^elSl 

Did  tbe  dietwexecute  tbe  edict  of  Worms  ?— 
Why  IKX  T— What  measure  did  they  recommend 
fo  tbe  p^?— What  did  the  pope's  nuncio  pro- 
pose ? — vm  he  prevail  upon  the  diet  to  relin- 
quish the  proponl  for  a  general  council  ?— How 
aid  he  avoid  bearing  un^easant  tidings  to  bis 
master  tbe  pope?— What  were  some  of  tbe 
nost  important  of  tbe  one  hundred  grievances  ? 
—What  did  tbe  diet  recommend  in  their  recess 
orilarcb6,i5«l? 

Page  ]86> 

How  were  tbe  reformers  beoeflted  by  the  diet 
of  Nurenibergf— Where  is  Nuromberg  ?— To 
what  did  th^appeal  in  their  subsemieai  vw 
troversies  ? — How  was  pope  Adrian's  conduct 
regarded  at  Rome  ?— How  were  his  schemes  of 
rsmrmatkm  treated  by  tbe  canlliwls  and  other 
ecdedastics  ?— What  was  tbe  character  of  pope 
Clecnent  VH.  ?— Was  he  willing  to  call  a  coun- 
eil  t— Whom  did  he  send  to  Nuremberg  as  his 
■undo!— What  did  Campeggk)  eibort  tbe  diet 
to  do? 

Page  180. 

Did  be  prevail  upon  tbe  diet  to  peraaetite  tbe 
LntbaramT 

BOOK  IV. 

What  power  bad  been  expelled  (hm  Italy  ?— 
Who  was  restored  to  tbe  dutcby  of  BlUan  ?— 
What  did  tbe  Italians  deaire  ?— To  what  did 
the  pope  advise  Charles  V.  7— Was  bio  advice 
Begwdedl 

nigeI87. 

What  part  of  Praneo  did  he  propose  to  in- 
vade?—What  part  was  Henry  Vm.  to  invade? 
—When  is  Provence  ?— Picardy  t— Ouienne  ?— 
Of  what  country  was  Bourbmi  to  be  put  in  poo- 
aessloD  ?— How  manv  men  did  tbe  emperor  em- 
ploy In  tbe  Invaikm  of  Provence  f— Under  whose 
1?— To  whM  elty  did  Pescara  lay  stefe? 


Where  is  ManeffieoV-TonlMtaitjdU 

boa  wish  to  march?— Whos  is  Lyons ?-0b 
what  river  ?— How  did  Frands  fnpare  Ibr  te 
defbnee  of  Marsdlles  ?— Did  tub  citizens  of 
Marseilles  make  good  its  defence?— How  loog 
did  tbe  siege  last  ?—Bleantbne  wbm  bad  Ann- 
eis assembled  an  army?— Where  lakvifBon! 
-Whither  did  the  imperialists  retire  oame  s»- 
pfoach  of  this  srmy  ?—Wbnt  prevented  Ike 
peror  Ikom  attacking  Ftanee  during  U 
rations,  aecordag  to  his  origiBsl  jdan .  ._ 
prevsntod  Heivy  VUL  fkom  iBvatttf  Fteam? 

Page  188. 

After  having  rqieUed  tbe  iavadsnomanes, 
what  did  Francis  next  atten^i  T—Wbst  was  the 
conditiMi  of  tbe  Freo^  arniy?-M)f  the  Inqw- 
rial  army  ?— What  did  Frsnctfa  oomaeUsrs  and 
Louise  of  Savoyadvise?— Did  Franda  refard 
their  advice?— Whom  did  be  appoint  refent  of 
"       ?— WbM 


France  daring  Us  absence  in  Italy 
Bcmnivet  advise?— Why  did  be  wish  to  retura 
to  Milan?— Did  Pescara  arrive  at  Ifilaa  beftst 
the  Frendi?— Did  he  beep  nosstnsiun  of  lbs 
dty? 

Page  189. 

What  was  tbe  cause  of  tbe  iaeflkkney  of 
Charles's  forces?— What  was  their  nuaiber  ?— 
Who  were  bis  gmwals  in  Italy? — How  did 
Lannoy  raise  money  ?— What  <bd  Pescara  pre- 
vail on  tbe  ^nniab  troops  to  do  ?— WbitlMr  <ttd 
Bourtrao  go  to  raise  troops? — ^Wbst  was  the 
fttal  tmr  of  Francis  ?— Whither  did  tbe  isBpe- 
riabsts  retire  ?— Where  is  Lodi  ?— On  wlat  li- 
ver T—Tb  what  city  did  be  lay  aiege  ?— When 
is  Pavia  ?— On  what  river  ?— Which  way  thm 
Ifilan !— How  Imu  iatbe  snsson  was  it  when 
Frands  conmeoeod  tbe  eteie  of  Pavia  T — By 
bow  many  veterans  was  it  delbadsd  ?— Under 
whose  command?— What  was  bis  charansr? 
—How  Uk^  did  Fnndta  prosecute  lbs  aiefst 

Page  190. 

Meanttane  wbat  was  the  dtuatioa  of  tbe  anau 
under  Lannoy  and  Pescsra?— How  was  tUi 
inaction  sstirtzed  atBomet— How  did  Leyra 
defend  Pavia  ?— How  did  Framis*s  snny  saf- 
fer  by  attempting  to  divert  tbe  eoarseef  the 
Tesino  ?— What  did  pope  Ctement  deaire  at  this 
time?— What  treaty  did  be  eondods  wMb 
Prance  ?— What  kingdom  did  Fruids  ibeo  at- 
tempt to  conquer  ?— How  many  mm  <fid  be  d»- 
tach  flrom  his  army  for  this  pnrpose.?— Under 
wboM  enmmand?— Wm  tUs  a  wise  measure? 
—Was  the  gartina  of  Pavta  reduced  to  axtrs> 
mity? 

Pagem. 

How  many  Oennana  did  Boorbon  bilag  le 
their  relief  ?— Had  the  imperial  generals  say 
money  to  pay  tbdr  trot^  f—How  did  they  ta- 
dufe  the  aoldiera  to  serve?— When  tbe  mipe- 
lialists approadmLwbat did  Frands^ generals 
wiah  him  to  do  7— What  did  Bonnivet  advise? 
—Which  was  tbe  best  advice  ?— Wboae  adnes 
did  Frands  foUow  ? 


Page  191 

On  what  day  did  tbe  imperialiata  attack 
French?— How  did  tbe  Swi 
behave?— How    did  Frands 
saved  bis  life  ?— To  whom  did  he 
petson?— How  msny  men  feU  at  tbe 
Pa»1a  ?— What  otter  king  bertda 
made  phsooer  ?— What  waa  its 
French  power  in  Italy  ?— Who  bad  ibe 
Frands? 


the 
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Whither  did 
eaie  did  he 


Page  191 
be  condaot 


btaa?— To 


QUEsnoNa 


^ 


gmce  of  the  battle  ofPvrlaeMiTeTed  to  Cbaries? 
—How  did  Charles  reoeiTe  the  InteltiaeiieeT — 
Was  this  irtodcraaon  real  or  affected  ?— What 
yna  Charles's  real  desigat— What  was  Fran- 
tit^B  letter  to  his  mother  ?~What  was  the  con- 
(Btkm  of  Fitoee  7 

Pa«el04. 

What  saved  the  country  fltmi  min  ?— What 
did  Louise  dot— What  king  did  she  attempt  to 
conciliate  T— What  were  Henry's  views  1— was 
he  disposed  to  aid  Francis !— How  was  W<risey 
disposed  towards  Francis  1 — Did  they  come  to 
m  seerH  agreeawot  with  Louise?— What  puhlic 
measures  did  Heary  take  ? 

Fagelftl 

What  did  his  ambaasadors  demand  oTCharies  T 
—Was  his  demand  acceded  to7— What  was 
Henry's  desiMn  lu  making  such  an  extravagant 
demand  ?— What  was  the  eflEbct  of  the  battle  of 
Pavia  in  Italy !— What  did  Lannov  oblige  the 
Mneto  do  T — ^IMd  Charles  confirm  the  treatv? — 
wW  the  pope  defrauded  of  his  money  7— What 
use  did  Lannov  make  ofthe  money  exacted  ftom 
the  pope?— What  caused  the  disbanding  of  the 
Genua  and  Italian  troops  oTQiarles  ? 

Page  190. 

What  was  their  number  ?— Did  Charles  rC' 
solve  to  treat  Francis  generouriv  ?— What  terms 
of  liberation  did  lie  order  de  Roeux  to  propose 
to  Francis  >— How  did  Franoia  treat  the  pfopo* 
sail 

Page  107. 

Did  Francis  bdieve  thst  these  conditions 
came  (torn  Charles  ? — Whither  was  he  remoted 
by  Lannoy  7— What  part  of  Spain  did  he  arrive 
at?— Where  is  Barcelona  ?— To  what  dty  was 
he  conducted 7— Who  had  the  care  of  mm?— 
What  treaty  was  concluded  about  this  time?— 
Who  laid  a  tdot  tta  fkeeing  Italy  tnm  Charles 

v.? 

Page  106. 

Where  was  Bourbon?— Who  commanded  the 
army  in  Italy  ?— Why  were  they  both  enraged 
vrith  Lannoy  f— How  didBforone  prevail  on 
Pescara  to  join  in  the  plot  ? 

Page  199. 

What  question  did  he  propose  to  the  casuists  ? 
—To  whom  did  Pescara  betray  the  plot  ?— Was 
Charles  aware  of  it  before  ? — What  did  he  re- 
quire Pescara  to  do?— How  did  Pescara  ma- 
nage the  betrayal  of  Morone  ?— Whither  was 
Morons  oonduded  ?^ How  was  Sforza  pimiA- 
•d? 

How  did  Charles  treat  Franda?— On  what 
pretmce  did  he  stay  aw^r  ftom  Madrid  and 
avoid  visiting  Francis?- what  was  the  effect 
ofthis  treatment  on  Francis  ?— What  did  Charles 
do  when  Francis  was  sick?— What  was  the 
eflbct  of  his  visit  ?— How  was  Frauds  treated 
on  his  recovery  ? 

Page  SOI. 

BowdidCharies  tieat  the  traitor  Bourbon? 
—What  was  the  object  of  this  ?— Did  the  8pa- 
niah  nation  approve  of  his  courtesies  to  B<rar- 
bon?— What  reply  did  the  marquis  of  Villena 
make  to  Charles  when  his  east£B  was  wanted 
Ibr  Bourbon  ?— Whose  hand  did  Bourbon  de- 
mand in  marriage  ?— Did  he  obtain  it  ?— Hsw 
was  he  rewarded  by  Charieaf— Besides  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  what  dntchy 
was  grantsd  him  ?— what  was  the  chief  obsta- 
cle in  the  wav  of  Frands's  liberty  ?— What 
4utchess  and  what  king  interceded  Ibr  Franda  t 
—With  what  tttocaMf 


Page  909. 

To  what  resolution  did  Francis  at  lastoomtf  t 
—What  was  its  effect  on  Charles  ?— When  was 
the  treaty  which  procured  Frands's  liberty 
signed  ?— What  were  some  of  its  conditions  ? — 
Vniat  ho^l^e  was  to  be  given  ? 

Page  SOS. 

How  did  France  try  to  annul  this  treaty  bv- 
fbre  signing  it  I — ^Did  the  monarcbs  appear 
(Hendly  after  the  signing  of  the  treaQri— To 
wtuHn  was  Francis  tnaniedf 

PageS04. 

How  was  he  restored  to  his  fHends  at  thtf 
river  Andayo  ?— What  exclamation  did  he  make 
as  he  motinted  his  horse  ?— How  Ions  was  this 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia  7— Whom  did  Charles 
manj  ?— With  what  dowrv? — What  was  the 
condition  ofGemiany  at  this  time? — ^In  what 
centuries  had  the  peasants  rebelled  7 

Page  905. 

Had  they  been  quelled  ?— When  did  they  ran 
to  arms  amdn  ?— where  did  they  first  appear? 
—Where  u  Suabia  ?— How  did  they  proceed  ?— 
Of  what  grievances  did  they  complain  in  their 
memorial  7— Of  what  rank  in  society  were  their 
leaders? 

Page  900. 

At  first  had  the  insurrection  any  comasxlon 
with  religion  ?— Who  led  the  rebels  hi  Thurin- 
gia?— Where  isThuringia?— To  what  elector 
£■  Thuringia  subject  ?— what  was  the  charas- 
ter  of  TlKMoas  Muncer?— At  what  did  he  and 
his  fbllowers  aim  ? 

Page  907. 

What  was  their  number?— What  impiom 
snd  blasphemous  pretensions  did  be  make  ? — 
What  princes  surrounded  Muneer  and  his  8009 
fbllowers  ? — How  was  their  ambassador  treat- 
ed ?— How  was  this  outrage  punished  ? — ^What 
was  Munetf^  fhte  7 — How  did  Luther  act  dur- 
ing these  troubles?- Whom  did  he  marry? 

Page  906. 

What  protector  of  the  reformera  died  ih 
1520  ?— What  oftler  of  knighthood  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  crusaders? — 
When  driven  from  the  East,  what  couutn^'  did 
they  invade  ? — What  ocrantiy  or  crown  did'th^ 
hold  it  fkom  as  a  fief?— In  1511  virhat  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  knights  quarrelleawitli 
the  king  of  Pcrtand  7— Into  what  was  Prussia 
erected?— Whom  did  Albert  marry ?-^What 
title  did  the  margraves  of  Brahdenbnigh  take? 
—What  is  the  present  rank  of  PrussM  among 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  7— To  whom  did  Fran- 
cis write  on  his  return  to  France  ? 

Page  909. 

What  did  Chariest  ambassadors  demand  of 
him?— What  answer  did  he  make  7— What  was 
the  condition  of  Italy  and  of  Sfbna?— Whose 
assistance  did  they  claim  against  Chariea  V.  7- 
What  were  the  terms  of  the  holy  league  ?-^ 
Between  ^Hiem  was  it  made? 


Page  210. 

From  what  oath  did  the  pope  absolve  Fran- 
da?— What  were  Charles^  vlevra  of  his  late 
conduct  towards  Frauds?— Upon  what  did  he 
reaolve?— Whom  did  ha  send  to  Paris  lo  de^ 
mand  the  execution  of  the  treatv  ?— How  was 
their  demand  treated  by  FrandsT 

Page9n. 

How  did  Charles  bdiave  on  reeehtog  thifa-r* 
teUgence  of  the  holy  leagnet— Was  Franeii 
active  in  execuUng  the  My  league?— Wha* 


QUESTIONS. 


tandliti 


wMiiiitliiMilin- 

What  CTMt  flBnUy  in  Iti%  wen  tttacted  to 
llM  GWbAiM  or  trnperlal  intWMt  ?->Wlth  wbat 
■■hiwiilnr  did  OolonM  intrifae  ^tinat  Um 
po^f^Wia  ham  niBiy  men  did  Ooloiiiui  en- 
Fife  tl3. 

Wbare  dU  demem  uke  fef\ife  ?— What  pa- 
Inen  and  ehnrcli  were  plnndeied  T--Wnet 
lenM  did  MoQctMin  enot  ftom  the  pope!— 
Did  tlilt  break  tlie  power  of  the  holT  league  F— 
Wtet  letnlbreemeQCa  did  the  imperial  army  in 
I^  recelte T— Were  theae  troope  well  (mid? 
—How  waa  Bourtwn  obUged  to  raiae  money 
Air  tlMn  N-Wboin  did  Boarbon  liberatel 

PageSlC 

For  what  ranaomt— How  did  he  afterward 
teaatMorooef— What  territorieo  did  BooiImni 
leaotre  to  invade  I— How  had  pope  Clement 
acted  towarda  Coloona  and  hia  flunilv  7— Did 
he  alao  attack  Napleal— To  whom  did  Bonrbon 
leaTe  the  oommand  of  Milan  t— How  nnmerooa 
waa  hia  army  I— How  waa  it  provided  ?— Did 
he  aaooeed  in  reducing  Placentia  and  Bolognat 

FagetlSw 

H^  did  ha  eQWdUaCa  Ua  aotdtan  when  they 
Mvtinied}— With  whom  did  the  pope  make  a 
?>-Dtd  he  rely  on  ihiaao  mneh  aa  to  dia- 

Pagetltf. 

Did  Bovrbon  regard  Lannoy'a  treaty  with 

the  pope Y— What  Wdid  he  reeolve  to  aaaault 

and  piinterl— Did  ha  intend  lo  make  himeelf 

tndepmdent  of  the  emperorT— How  did  ttw 

*  pope  prepare  to  realat  Booibon! 

Page  817. 

When  MA  BovboQ  eaeamp  in  the  iMm  of 
Bnnal— How  waa  Bonrbon  drtoaed  ft»  the 
battle  1— How  did  he  attack  the  city  T— What 
were  the  circnmotancee  of  hie  death  !~Did  thia 
dtahearten  the  eoldiera  ?— How  waa  the  pt^ 
employed  during  the  taattiel 

PageSlS. 

Where  did  he  take  abelterT— What  waa  die 
Ate  <^  Eome  ?— Who  aueoeeded  Bonrbon  ?— 
Pid  he  beeiege  the  eaatle  of  St.  Angeio?— Fran 
whom  did  the  pope  expect  relleri — Did  the 
duke  dlJrfoino  grant  it  f— On  what  terma  did 
the  pope  aurrender  to  the  prince  of  Orange?— 
la  vHuiae  eare  did  the  pcqw  remain  a  priaoner? 

Page  319. 

DidChartea  V.  diaclaim  thia  attack  upon 
Bome? — ^What  inconaiatencr  waa  Charlee 
gnUtT  of  in  hia  prayera?— What  countir  waa 
mTaded  by  8oiyman  ?— Who  waa  Ung  of  Hun- 
nry  and  Bohemia  ?— Who  waa  hia  general  ?— 
What  wee  the  reanlt  of  the  battle  of  Mohaoz?— 
Who  claimed  the  two  orowna  of  Lewis  T — By 
»what  right?— Did  Ferdinand  gaUi  the  king- 
dome?— Waa  thia  the  ibundatlon  of  the  exten- 
atve  power  of  Auatiia! 

PagitfUO. 

Did  Lnthei^  IbUowera  gain  ground  lnOe^ 
Many  r— How  dIdOharlea  aid  their  oanae! 


BOOK  V. 


Why  waa  Henry  VHL  aaxkni  to 

the  p^T-^What  were  the  piindpal  cermaef 
the  trearr  concluded  at  Anuraa^benreen  Fkan- 
da  and  Wolaey  on  the  part  of  Besy?— What 
claim  did  Henry  giro  up  I — ^For  what  price  I — 
Who  bad  the  cwtody  of  diepopc!--Bawdii 
the  Florentinee  and  ^i«netiana  bttave  tioai^ 
hia  holineaa?— To  what  dty  did  Laaaof  Md 
Moncada,  and  the  marquiB  of  Guasto 
with  their  troopo? 

Fagett. 


What  waa  the  aiaie  er  the  aeldlevy  in  llon»f 
—Did  LannoT,  Moncada,  and  the  mamda  ef 
Onaato  remain  in  Rome  ?— Whom  did  the  aoi- 
diere  chooee  fbr  their  tenend  T— Whom  did 


the  league  t—WM  hi 


DUheentlrdy 
alorethe  ~ 
gage  to  plead  with 
— On  whattenne 


in  11^1 


thelPaaeae 
dUthe 
theenuverer  ftr  hie 
hereieaaed? 


How  waa  GMneira 


gai^ded  by  the  other  Eurapean  powera  ?— * 


ofthepanate- 


I 


How  long  had  he  been  ceafined  ?— Did  Ae 
nope  wait  to  be  fbrmally  Hberated?— What  ( 
did  Chariea  make  to  Francia  ?— Waa  h 
edt— What  did  FTaaeiB  require  ofCha 
How  did  Chariea  treat  thia  ollbr  ?—Whh 
fbrma  did  Franda  and  Henry  de 
againat  Chariea  T— How  waa  the  Rngliahhanid 
anawered  by  Chaiiea  T 

Fageny 

Haw  waa  JP^ancia%  herald  aaoweiedt— Did 
theexampfe  of  theee  priaeea  jncfeaae  daeiling? 

Page  aSB. 

How  tarcewaaljtaKre^  aimy  inHaly?— 
Towuda  vniat  eounlry  were  thc^  adraswing  T 
—What  army  eracnated  Borne  aa  they  ai- 
Tanced?— How  long  had  ther been  in  Rome?— 
How  mudi  waa  thdr  number  redaeed?— By 
what  caoaea^— Whither  4fid  Uiey  retreat?— 
How  waa  Laatrec  rereiTed  by  the  yoe^  of  the 
ktaadom  of  Naplee  ?— What  dty  did  he  beriege  r 
— wboee  galleya  guarded  die  harbour?— Vndir 
whoae  onaemand?— Who  attacked  Phfltpnino  ?— 
With  what  aucoeaa  ?— What  oOeer  waa  killed  f 
—Who  waa  taken  prlaoDer?-4Md  the  Veae- 
tiana  and  Francia  and  tbe  pope  girt  Lautree 
sufficient  support  in  faie  iuTaaion  of  Naplea  ?— 
Why  did  not  Henry  vni.  inrade  the  Neihcr- 
lande? 

Page  U7. 

What  waa  the  character  of  Andrew  Doria! 
—Of  what  country  waa  he  ?— With  what 
try  waa  Genoa  aUied?— Where  ia 
mm  waa  Doria  treated  by  Franda  and  Ua 
miniatera  ?— What  injurv  did  the  Fraadi  eflbr 
to  hia  country,  Genoa  f— What  measaie  Ad 
Doria  take  in  coaaequeaoe  of  thia  ?— How  did 
Franda  attempt  to  punieh  hia  botdneaal— Did  he 
aucceed  ?— Wnat  officer  invited  Doria  to  enter 
into  the  «mperor^  eerrice?— Did  he  aroe|a  the 
oflbr?— What  dty  did  he  relieve?— Who  ooan 
mended  the  fanperialiala  at  Naplea  T 

What  waa  the  eoadltioB  oftfae  baperial  neyt 
—Of  the  Frendi  army?— When  did  Leatxee 
die?— Who  aoceeeded  himf— WWfher  did  ha 
retreat  with  the  retnaina  of  the  French  army? 
—On  what  terme  did  he  aarreoder  ?— What 
drcumataaeee  Ikvoored  Deria%  deelni  of  free- 
ing Genoa  ftom  the  Preach  ?— How  dM  he  < 
ita  delWevaneaY— How  M  Andrew  Dorta 
when  he  had  espeUed  the  Fnac^t 


QUESTIONS. 


«f 


ftgetfl. 

Bi  w)Mt  oondltloii  did  h6  ] 


ID  wMteoDdtnoii  didbeMMiaiU]«?--wiMt 
is  his  titlel— What  general  did  Francte  tend  to 
tke  MilaiMW  ^— By  wkom  wm  be  deflated  f~ 
Did  Francis  desiN  peaoe?— INdtlieotliereoB- 
CeDdinf  powera? 

Pige  tSO. 

Did  they  conoealtbeir  widietT— What  ladies 
vndeitook  to  make  peace?— Meaatime,  what 
tnaty  was  coodnded  oy  ChariesT— What  were 
its  chief  terms?— What  wen  the  terms  of  the 
tiaaty  opnrlHdsd  hy  Margaret  and  Loafse? 

Page  SSL 

or  what  ttmauj  was  Charlaa  thw  rendered 
sole  emperor?— How  did  Franeis  lose  his  lepu- 
tatkm  and  the  oonHdenoe  sfall  lSiaQpe?-.Waa 
hs  aahamed  o(  thto  conduct  I 

PagaSai 

How  did  the  emfMoror  treat  his  adbereotal— 
Did  he  stipolate  mt  the  saftiT  of  Boaihoii*s 
IhmOy  and  attendants  ?— Why  did  Henry  vm. 
IhToar  Francis,  and  consent  implicitly  to  the 
treaty  t— Whom  did  Henry  wish  to  dlToroe?— 
MThom  to  marry  ?— What  relation  waa  Catherine 
of  Aragoo,  Henry^  qneoi,  to  Charles  ?— Whose 
eoasent  was  necessary  to  the  divorce  1— Why 
4ld  the  pope  delay  to  ^to  iti 

Pagam 

To  retatai  Frandi^  frioidship  as  a  coimter- 
balance.to  Charles^  power,  what  did  Henry 
do  ?— In  what  couhtnr  did  the  emperor  land  soon 
aAer  the  treaty  ?— To  whom  did  he  leave  the 
government  of  Spain  I— How  had  Qiarles  hrtely 
gained  popnlarlty  at  Baroeloua?— At  what  port 
did  the  eoBperor  Orst  laadf— Whom  did  he 
honour  there? — ^Whera  did  be  meet  the  pope? — 
In  what  manner? — ^Where  is  Bologna ?— How 
were  the  Italians  disappointed  in  Charles's  iqv 
pearance  and  demeanour?— What danMr  bad 
lately  threatened  Vienna?— How  did  Charles 
treat  SAma?— The  doke  of  Ferrara?— The  Vo> 
netians?— When  and  where  were  these  treatiea 
publiahsdT 

PageS94.  . 

Did  the  Flonntintss  oppose  the  restoratioii  of 
de  Bledid?— Why?— what  was  the  conse- 
quence oC  their  opposition?— Who  was  made 
absolate  mler  of  Florence  ?— Who  was  killed 
in  the  siege  ?— Who  saoceeded  lo  his  estatea 
and  titles?— Whom  did  she  marry?— With 
what  titles  was  Franeis  crowned  in  Italy? 

Page  239. 

What  progress  had  Lathe^a  doctrines  made 
in  Gomany  I— Was  thia  pleasing  lo  the  empe- 
ror ?— Where  and  when  did  he  iMd  a  diet  of  the 
empire? — Were  the  diet  prepared  to  (mvess  the 
Lutherana?— What  did  the  eaapeiora  aceots 
dealreofthem?  ^^ 

PageSSO. 

With  what  majority  did  the  vote  to  tUsefltet 
pass  ?— What  vrere  the  members  who  protested 
aoinst  this  decree  eallsd  ?— How  was  the  tenn 
afterward  ^iplied?— Was  the  pope  willing  to 
eall  a  general  counoU  ?— Did  Charles  deaire  it  ? 
—Where  did  ha  appoint  a  diet  of  the  en^ra? 

PageS37. 

On  his  way  to  the  diet;  what  did  he  find  the 
diaposition  of  the  Germans  to  be  concerning 
religion  ?— What  apirlt  actnated  the  membera 
of  the  diet?— Was  Lather  there ?— Who  was 
emploved  to  draw  np  the  protestant  conlbaslan 
of  Mth,  or  creed?— What  was  it  caUed?— Did 
it  leave  so  many  marks  of  distinction  betvreen 
p^isia  aad  praiesiaiNa^  as  to  tehid  thflir  flilcre 


eoaUtlonf— DidChnkapravalloiiflM  priaeaa 
lo  rsnoonee  their  wilnkMia?— What  meaaiureo 
did  Campeggio  MM?— What  deoraa  waa 

Page  8S8. 

How  did  tUasfibot  Melanothon  ?— Luther ?-» 
Whnv  did  the  proteatants  mset  to  fbrm  a 
league?— To  what  Unga  did  they  apply  Ibr  pn^ 
teotloB  ?— How  had  Cuatles  fbnnea  a  achsma 
Ibr  oootinuing  the  imperial  crown  In  hia  teoUyf 

PageSSO. 

Why  did  the  protestanta  opposs  this^Bov 
did  the  elector  of  Saxouy  oppose  CharleO^i 
viewa?— Was  Ferdinand  chosen  Ung  of  ths 
Bomana?— On  hearing  this,  what  did  the  pio- 
teetants  at  Smalkalde  do?— How  did  Franda 
<bvour  the  proteatanta  ?— How  did  Henry  VOL  1 

PageSM. 

Why  waa  Charlea  anxious  to  conciliate  tha 
pvoteotants?— What  were  thetermsof  the  treaty 
of  Batiaban?— Who  were  the  gatnera  by  it,  the 
proteatanta  orpopista^— What  inteUigraoe  ftooi 
solyman  ended  the  diet?— What  measures 
were  taken  to  ofipoae  Solyman  ?— What  waa  tha 
number  of  the  nied  army  ? 

PageSU. 

Who  took  fwmmand  of  tt  ?— Was  tha  ana- 
palgn  aignaUzed  byany  great  battle?— Whieh 
paity  retreated?— what  Mend  of  the  prelsal- 
ants  died  August  10th?— Whither  did  the  emus- 
ror  proceed  uter  the  campaign ?— Whom^  Ds 
visit  St  Bologna?— How  did  the  pdpe  delay  the 
general  council  ?— What  treaty  did  Cliariaa  eoa- 
dude  with  the  pope?  ^ 

'         Page  943. 

How  did  they  provide  fbr  ttia  defence  oC » 
Italy?— Where  were  the  imperial  fbroea  aant  • 
—Where  did  Charlea  land  in  Bpahi  ?— How  bad 
Ftanda  atteaapted  to  elude  hia  lata  treaty  I 

Page  MS. 

How  did  Francia  aflbet  an  alllanoa  with  tha 
pope?— Who  waa  to  marry  Catherine  de  ICedl- 
cla  ?— Where  did  the  pope  and  F^VMls  meet  f— 
What  mardage  took  place  then! 

Page  944. 

Waa  any  treaty  made  between  thaml— DU 
tha  pope  Ihvour  Henry  vni.'a  applioation  Ibr  a 
divorce7—Why  not?— From  whom  did  Henry 
obtain  permiaBion  ?— Whom  did  Henry  marry  f 
—What  decree  did  the  cardlnala  obtain  fkoaa 
the  pope?— What  eflbct  did  thla  prodnee  on 
Henry?— What  did  the  parUaaMUt  declare?— 
Was  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  this 
nearlv  ovartumad  In  England?— What  hap- 
pened in  the  next  reign  in  England! 

Page  945. 

When  did  pope  Clement  die  ?—Whosuooeed9d 
him  ?— What  waa  his  character  ?— Did  ha  Ihvour 
Francis  or  the  empennr^— Did  the  retemation 
produce  any  inatancea  of  ftinatldam  and  lUae. 
religion?  * 

Page  946. 

What  waa  the  bdiaf  of  the  anatM^Uats  cen- 
cemhig  baptiam?— What  concerning  dvil  go- 
vemroeiu?— About  piopeity  ?— About  marriage  t 
—What  vrere  the  namea  of  the  two  anatiaptisi 
prophets?— Of  what  did  they  gain  poaaeaiioiit 
—Where  la  Muaater  ? 

Who  bedcfed  Monatar?— What  beeamo  of 
Matthiaa?— Who  aaooatdadio  hiapowar  ovw 
thapeoplaT 


in 
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QUESTIONS. 


What  title  did  lie  take?— How  kwf  did  be 
fetfnbeAiretbeftaiiBe  oMneoeedf 

Page  S4^ 

How  did  Luther  regard  Boccold^eeoodocil — 
)iow  waa  the  city  captured  by  the  ImperiaUats  ? 

Page  tsa. 

Wbat  waa  Bocoold'a  ftte  ?— What  ie  the  pre- 
■ent  character  of  the  anabapciau  ?— What  diike 
had  b««o  expelled  bis  doeainions  in  15101 — 
Who  aeoed  his  dominions  T— What  prince 
bdped  the  doke  to  recoTqr  his  dofninkms  ?— 
What  king  supplied  the  meana  ?— Wbat  reUgion 
tvaa  established  in  Wurtembergi— Did  Fiordi- 
paod  acknowledge  bis  right  ? 

Page  SSI. 
How  did  he  gain  the  proiestant  prtneea  to 
acknowledge  him  king  <rf  the  Romans  1— Did 
iPaol  in.  ooQsent  to  bold  a  general  eouncO  ?-^ 
Where?— Who  ottjerted T— On  what  gronods? 
^Did  the  pc»e  really  dealre  a  eooneilV- What 
enterprise  did  the  empenir  undeftake  at  this 
timer 

Page  991.  . 

Wbat  ia  that  eountnr  now  called  which  an- 
deiuly  fbrmed  the  kingdoms  of  Mauritania  and 
MaasyUa,  and  the  repuMie  of  Carthage?— 
Where  ia  it  aituated  ?— Did  the  Romans  ever 
pBMBst  it  t— The  Vandals!— Who  overran  it  in 
the  7th  ceotory  ?— What  are  its  three  principal 
IdngdoiBS?— wtiat  is  the  religioa  of  the  inha- 
bitants T— Who  were  Horac  and  Hayradin? — 
Wbat  was  Honic*s  other  name  ? — In  what  sea 
did  they  ]dander  ?— What  king  claimed  Horaces 
assistance  againsAhe  Spaniards  ?— Wbat  en- 
sued? 

Page  953. 

Wbat  kingdom  did  he  gain  firat  ?— By  wbat 
means?— What  kingdom  next?— Who  assisted 
the  Ung  of  Tremecen  against  Barbarossa  ?— 
With  what  success  T— What  was  Barbarossa'a 
tUe^—Who  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Algiers  ? 
Under  what  neat  power  did  he  place  hia  do- 
minions T— What  command  did  Solyman  give 
him  ?~  Wbat  proposal  did  this  second  Barbarossa 
make  at  the  sultan's  oouitT— Hqw  did  he  pro- 
pose to  gain  Tunis?— Who  wairtdng  oTTunis  I 
—How  had  be  acquired  the  kingdom  ?— Who 
laid  dalm  to  the  crown  ? 

Page  3M. 

How  waa  he  about  to  aupport  these  claims  ? 
•^How  did  Baibaroasa  propose  to  help  him  ? — 
Wbat  became  of  Alraachid  ?— With  bow  many 
▼easels  Ad  Barbaroasa  sail  fbr  Tunis  ?— What 
coasts  did  he  ravage  ?— How  did  he  take  Tunia  ? 
—To  whom  did  Muiey  Hasaan.apply  fbr  assisi- 
•ncel 

PageSSS. 

With  wbat  success  ?— Who  took  command  of 
|he  expedition  against  Tunis  ?— Where  did  be 
embark  ?— What  distinguislied  persons  accom- 
panied the  expedition  ?— What  knights !— What 
port  was  the  rendecvous? — Who  was  admiral 
of  the  fleet  ?— Who,  under  the  emperor,  com- 
manded the  land  forces  ?— How  numerous  was 
the  fleet  t— How  did  Barbarossa  prepare  (br  de- 
Ibnoe?— What  fbrtress  did  he  man  with  6,000 
Turiu  T— Who  commanded  it  ? 

PageSftft. 

How  waa  it  taken?— Whither  did  Sinan  re- 
treat ?— Was  Tunis  then  capable  of  defenoe  ?— 
How  did  Barbaroaaa  propose  to  decide  the  Oite 
pr  the  war  ?— Wbat  cmd  propoMd  did  he  OMke 
|o  bis  Mk>wer8?— Wbat  was  the  event  of  the 
g«mnabatti«i 


fbrees  wvt  flooe  out  is 
•tained  tbe^ovyofiMi 


Wbitberdidl 
hi  tlM  city  wbile  the 
battle?— What  event 
victory? 

PagsfiSa 

How  maay  ClrlaiiaiwgaiDed  tbeb  Ibsty  by 
it?— Wbat  were  the  terms  of  Mnlsy 
treaty  with  Cbarles  ?— How  ^ 
regarded  in  Europe  ? — How 
character  at  tbbi  time?— Who 
qneading  bisftmet 

BOOK  TL 


•dive  \at 


Wbat  ware  the 
miaaioDand  death? 

Page  958. 

Wbat  did  Francis  do  oo  bearing  of  thteT— 
Ooubi  Francis  gaim  any  aaiiwanrif  ftom  iba 
pope  ?— Fmm  Rngtandt— TO  whom  Ad  be  a^ 
ply  foraidT— HowdidheeBdeavom'togabitbt 
praiestanta  at  aroalkalde  ?— Whom  did  bs  invito 
to  Paris  to  eflbct  a  union  of  pajtiea?— Was  bt 
probably  sincere  in  his  leeidag to  ptntitanriamt 
—How  did  be  aftervirard  attempt  to  prove  hii 
altaebmem  to  tbe  catholic  ftisb  r 

Page90OL 

Did  be  apologixe  fix- this  to  the  pretestaUB  at 
Smalkalde!- Did  tbey  agree  to  aaitoc  Urn 
against  the  emperor?— Why  doc?— Did  llc- 
lancthon  so  to  Paria?— Against  wbtf  duke  li 
Italy  did  nands  mteod  to  make  vrar  ?— Wbom 
did  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  marry  ^—UVUeb 
BOMMscd  the  greatest  talents  ?— Whose  inftrntl 
did  Beatru  ftToor  J 

Page  901. 

Hnw  bad  Cbaxlea  oC  fiavoy  offtnded  Piiikeiat 
—What  demand  did  Franeia  make  of  Um  ? — 
What  demand  next?— When  this  waa  reCtesd. 
what  did  Francis  do !— Did  he  oooouer  flavay? 
—What  city  revolted  against  tbe  duke  of  Saww  ? 
— l/VluU  were  tbe  names  of  the  two  paities  m 
Geneva?— Which  of  these  waa  tai  vrov  ff 
liberty  I 

Page  9(19. 

Wbatuaeadtbey  makeof  tbe  praant 
Mes  of  tbe  duke  ?— Do  tbey  scUl  relaia  tbe 
pendente  then  acquired?— Wboae  nroiectiflA 
did  Chariea  of  Savoy  datan  ?~Cbold  Cbartaa 
aid  him?- What  ww  the  eflbet  of  8llnb> 
death? 

Page  969. 

Wbo  tookjMsaeaaioQ  of  tbe  d«cby  of  Wla  r 
—How  did  Charles  deoeivc  Fraads  wllb  respeel 
to  his  proceedings  in  Milan  ?— How  M  Chvtas 
employ  the  leisure  galoed  by  BafociaiiBg  wtth 
Francis? 

Page  964. 

Wbat  dCy  did  Cbarlea  enter  on  April  aib?— 
Wbat  ominous  incident  happened  at  hMe«ry? 
-What  did  tbe  French  ambasMdsrs  dramad  «f 
Charles?— Wbat  answer  did  tbey  receive  ?— On 
what  terms  did  Cbarles  oAr  aingle  eomhat  ? 

Page96A. 

How  did  be  treat  tbe  smteaMdora  wiMn  fbif 
attempted  to  rc{riy  I— What  did  tbe  popedsainT 
— Was  any  thing  decisive  done  at  this  meeClngT 
—Wbat  is  the  historian's  optaiion  of  CbaarW^ 
conduct  in  this  matter  ?— How  did  Cbarlea  be- 
bare  to  die  ambaasadora  tbe  next  day  ?— Did  ha 
gain  atill  more  time  by  negotiation  ? 

Page  966. 
What  number  of  impertaUHi  appeared  aiibt 


QUESTIONS. 


^ 


#31 


or  tb0  MUiMist—Did  the  Fkvndi 
to  BMC  tikem  7— Was  the  emporor  wtth  the 
army  |-.Who  oomnuuided  under  bim  ?— What 
eoiuHry  did  Cbortea  detennlne  to  invade?— 
What  did  he  direct  the  historian  Jorina  to  do  ? 
— Did  Charles's  ministers  and  generals  approye 
of  his  iataskm  of  France?— Did  be  regard  their 
•dvlca  ?— Who  tamed  traitor  to  Franckl 

Page  907. 

Wbat  eonntry  did  be  leare  defeneeleas?— 
Who  remained  fhiihAd,  and  saved  PfedmootT— 
What  was  Francis's  system  of  deflnioe?- To 
^rhat  marshal  was  it  Intmsted  ?— Where  did 
IfontmoreBcy  encamp?— Where  did  the  king  ? 
— What  towns  did  be  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
And  I— How  were  the  Inhabitants  of  the  rest  of 
the  eoontry  dfaqxwed  of?— How  was  the  pro- 
psrty  disposed  on 

Page  906. 

Wbat  ad  ths  emperor  promiae  his  troops  on 
Ida  arrival  in  Provence?— In  what  part  of 
Pranee  Is  Provence?— As  Charies  advanoed 
Into  France,  what  was  the  sitoation  of  his 
army?— What  towns  did  he  Invest?— With 
what  aoceess  ?~  Where  is  Bfsrsdlles  ?— Aries  ?— 
How  did  the  French  soldiers  regard  Montroo- 
i<8oey%  plan  of  defisnee  7— Did  Montmoreiicy  re- 
gard their  eooiplainta  f 

Page  909. 

Who  r^forced  Montm(»«ncy  at  Avlgnoo  ? 
—Where  is  Arignon?— How  long  did  Charies 
remain  in  Provence  ?— With  what  loss  did  be 
retreat ?— What  officer  did  he  lose?— Whither 
did  the  emperor  conduct  his  army  ?— Who  sue- 
eeeded  Leyra?— Fiht  wbat  country  did  he  «d- 
barh? 

Page  970. 

Was  the  king  of  the  Romans  successftd  in 
hia  attack  on  the  opposite  firontier  of  France? — 
How  did  the  emperor  bear  his  disgrace  ? — ^What 
loss  did  Francis  suflRn*  in  his  IbmUy  ?— To  virhat 
was  the  daophinln  dmth  impiitM)  t  What  ilkl 
Ifoateeuculi  declare? — Did  the  emperor  pro- 
bably cause  the  danphin  to  be  poisoned  ^—U 
be  was  poisoned  who  probablv  caused  it?— 
What  did  Francis  do  in  the  paruament  of  Pa- 
ris? 

Pagefn. 

What  countries  did  he  lay  claim  to  by  this 
fldiculoQs  ceremony  ?— Did  Francis  proceed  to 
occupy  these  countries  ?— What  plaice  did  the 
Flemings  invest?— Who  advanced  to  relieve Te- 
rouenne  ?— What  stopped  tbem  ?— Where  is  Te- 
rouenne?— Who  brought  about  this  snspensioa 
of  arms?— F<»  how  long  a  space  was  the  sus- 
pension ?— In  what  countries  ?— Where  did  the 
war  atill  reign  ?— For  how  kmg  did  they  eon- 
elude  a  treaty  there  7 

Fi«e  979. 

Was  the  emperor  able  to  bear  the  expenses 
(^longer  war  f— With  whom  did  Francis  form 
aa  aluance  I— Wbat  countries  did  Solvman  un- 
dertake to  invade  ?— What  did  Francis  ?— Where 
is  Hungary?— Did  Solyman  Ailfll  his  part  oT 
the  treaty?— Who  was  his  admiral ?— What 
admiral  fcrced  Barbarossa  to  retire  flrom  Na- 
|ries?— Did  Francis  perform  his  pan  of  the 
treaty  ?— What  indueed  Charles  to  suspeBd 
hostilities? 

Page  973. 

Did  they  immediately  sueeeed  tai  making  a 
deOnitlTe  treaty?— Who  undertook  to  settle  a 
peace?— Did  ha  succeed ?— How  knf  atniee 
didheeibet} 


Fige9S'4. 

Of  whose  domhrioos  did  Praneia  gain  half 
in  this  war  ?—Whtt  town  did  the  duke  retain  ? 
—Whither  was  Onries  driven  by  contrary 
winds  ?— What  use  did  Francis  make  of  the  in- 
cident ?— What  inatancea  of  mutual  c<»ifldencs 
marked  the  meeting  ?— To  ivhom  did  Charies 
betroth  his  daughter? 

Page  975. 

By  whom  had  her  flrst  husband  Alarandir 
de  Medici  been  murdered  ?— Who  had  succeed- 
ed Alexander  as  duke  iA  Florence?— Did  the 
Florentines  attempt  to  recover  their  Uberty? — 
To  whom  did  Cosmo  de  Medid  ^iply  for  so^ 
port?— Did  he  obtain  it? 

PugeSTO. 

Were  ^  advocates  of  liberty  overcome  ?-> 
To  whom  had  Francis  L  given  his  daughter 
Magdalen  in  marriage  ?— who  was  oflbnded  al 
it?— How  did  Henry  endearour  to  pieveal 
James^  gaintang  Mary  of  Guise  T—DU  he  sas- 
csed? 

Page  977. 

To  whan  did  Charies  V.  make  overturea  for 
peace  and  fosily  alliance?— What  had  beeB 
Charles's  chief  object  In  Gennany  ?— What 
place  had  the  pope  fixed  upon  for  the  council  t 
—Did  the  protestants  agree  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil ?— What  were  their  objectioas  I— Where  la 
Mantua? 

Page  978. 

Whither  did  the  pope  flnalli.  tranafor  tha 
roeetinf  of  the  couacU  ?— What  uppened  atths 
time  of  meeting?- MTbat  mode  of  reform  did 
the  pope  propoae  ?— Diddhe  ecdestaMtics  pro- 
ceed vigoAusly  wUh  it  ?— Who  published  their 
report  and  commented  on  it  ? — ^What  was  tlis 
holy  league  ?— Did  it  alarm  the  proteatantsi      ^ 

Page  979. 

Did  they  gatai  any  eoocesskms  fhMn  the  ean 
perar1>  -What  enemy  of  the  reformatkm  dM 
April  Mtb?— Who  succeeded  him? — ^What 
change  did  Henry  eflfbct  ?— What  was  the  diqpa- 
sition  oTCharies'a  soldieis? 

Page  98a 

How  was*it  maaifosted  ?— Who  qiielled  tlw 
mutiny  ?— Were  any  soldiers  disbanded  ?— Upoa 
whom  had  the  emperor  depended  for  money? — 
Where  did  he  assemble  the  COTtesof  CaatDs  f— 
What  did  be  demand  of  it  ?— What  reply  did  ha 
receive  fhim  the  noblea  of  the  oorteat— Wm 
Charies  willing  to  agree  to  reside  in  Spain  ?— 
Was  he  obliged  to  Remiss  ths  oortes  withool 
gaining  snppliee  ?— What  orders  or  classes  wars 
afterward  excluded  ftom  the  corteo?— Who 
were  subsequently  the  members  of  tha  oortes? 

Page  981. 

What  was  the  eflbct  of  this  change?— Wbat 
incident  is  rdated  to  illustrate  the  power  and 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  noMUtr?— Who  was  or- 
dered to  invade  France  in  ISIO  ?— Froaa  wbat 
assembly  did  the  queen  obtatai  a  subsidy?— 
What  dtliens  rsAised  to  pay  thiir  part  ? 

Page  989. 

On  wbat  ground  ?— What  nply^  theqoeea 
make  to  their  argument?— When  the  queea 
was  unable  to  sooth  them,  what  order  did  shs 
issue?— What  was  its  ellbct?— Did  the  other 
towns  Join  the  confoderacy  ? 

F[Vb98S. 

Tb  whom  did  they  send  a  deputation  ?—Ts 
what  council  did  Chariea  refor  their  eaae?— 
WhM  dedsloB  «d  tbiy  gtvaf-WlntdMtht 
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QtTESnONS. 


-^nrom  wbom  did  tbey  aaek  anpott?— Did 
they  obuin  itl— What  general  advlied  Ftaucis 
■ot  to  graqf  it  T— INd  h0  MHay  tbt  nbela  to  tbe 
Msperor? 

Page  984. 

Wbat  expedient  did  tbe  empefror  adopt  to  rap- 
pnae  the  rebellloa  7— What  were  the  two  usiMi 
nratee  to  the  Netberiands?— What  objectiona 
irere  then  to  each  1— What  third  rooie  did  he 
raaolTe  to  take  T—Dld  hia  ooundl  approre  ofhia 
daabni?— Did  he  peralat  in  hia  design  ?~How 
did  Franda  r^aid  the  propoaai  to  paaa  through 
f^anoe? 

Page  265. 

What  number  of  attendants  did  be  take  ? — 
What  two  noUea  reoeived  him  at  Bayonne?— 
How  waa  he  treated  in  the  Frmch  towna? — 
Where  did  Ftaneia  meet  him?— How  did  they 
enter  Parte  1— How  long  waa  Charles  in  Pari*  ? 
—How  Ihr  did  the  king  aeooB^ony  him  towards 
Flandera  ? — On  arriving  there  did  he  perfonn 
his  promise  to  give  np  Biilan !— How  did  he 
trade  the  perfbraiance  of  it  7 

Pageseo. 

How  Ad  the  dtizons  of  Ghent  behave  on 
Charles^  approach  f — On  what  day  did  he  enter 
the  dty  ?— How  were  the  dtizena  punlehed  fyr 
their  rebellion?— What  eqnindentdid  Charles  of- 
Jbr  for  Milan  ?— Was  he  at  last  driven  to  the  de- 
Bial  of  hia  promise  concerning  Milan  ?— How 
ioea  the  historian  regard  this  trartsaftinn  T 

Page  987. 

To  what  did  it  eaMse  Frauds?— Did  it  ren- 
der m  war  probamiT— What  reifioas  order 
was  establiaoed  this  year  ?— Who  waa  its  fbun- 
derf— What  waa  his  character?— What  did 
Loyola  pretend  was  the  origin  of  its  constlta- 
tion  and  laws?— Did  the  pope  at  first  ftvour 
Loyola^  design  of  Ibonding  an  ovderl— How 
did  Lc^ola  overeome  his  scmides  ? 

Pag«9S8. 

Who  was  appoiated  the  first  general  of  the 
Older?— In  half  a  century  how  extensive  were 
their  establishments  ?— What  two  genenUs  per- 
Ibcted  the  constUntion  and  laws  of  the  Jesuits  ? 
What  is  the  primary  object  of  other  monastic 
orders?— What  is  the  object  of  the  Jestilts?— 
From  what  are  they  exempted? — What  are 
they  required  to  do?— What  is  the  fbnn  ofgo- 
vemment  among  the  Jesniis  1 

Page  969, 

Describe  the  powers  of  the  general?— How 
often  were  the  members  requirod  to  maniAst 
thdr  consciences?— What  is  meant  by  this 
term?— How  long  did  the  novitiate  last?— 
What  was  entered  in  the  register  I 

Page  99a 

What  ameirat  of  inflosnee  did  they  acquire 
over  the  education  of  youth  7— Of  wl^  were 
they  the  OQnlboM>rB?— Of  whom  the  siAritual 
guides  ?— Of  what  did  they  thus  acquire  the  di- 
lection?— In  what  did  they  take  part?— What 
lieculiar  sooree  of  wealth  had  they?— With 
what  countries  did  they  trade  ?— Where  did  they 
obtain  a  fertile  province  ? 

Page  391. 

Was  the  taifluenoe  of  the  Jesuits  always  ex- 
erted Am-  good  purposes?— How  did  they  ao- 
fulre  infoenee  over  perKNMof  tankf^What 


tenets  dU  they  nAHait     _.       „ 
posed  towards  the  pratestattiV-Ibr 
tbe  Jesuits  reqieosible?— What 
ftir  Mucatioa?— Fto-  literatufe 


diey 


Where  wtto  theJesuiis 

colonists         „—,      —— ., 

ditioo  did  tbey  find  the^nAires?— Wka 
they  teach  them  ?— How  did  they  govBcm  H-. 
—What  kind  of  ponistaneiit  did  itey  on 

At  what  did  the  Jesoiis  ^m  hi  PaKH«7 1 

P^SBl 

Fw  this  purpose  what  mnns  dfal  they  mo? 
—Did  they  teach  the  lodiaaa  the  Eorapeu 
modeof  warfiue  ?— How  didGlnitas  V.  regard 
the  Jesuits?— Did  the  JesoiiB  pnbtMh  tte ratas 
of  their  order?— Bow  were  these  raka  fruTt 
out? 

Page9M. 

Fbrwbai  Ttrtue  does  the  hislortea  give  ika 
Jesuits  credit  7— in  the  diet  at  Worms  who  wa« 
the  chief  dispotaota  7— Whoae  book  did  the  ea- 
perorwcwwnend  to  their  natlee? 

Page  295. 

Was  it  approved  by  either  party  1— Waa  Ihi 
eootroversy  teiminated  at  lUa  diet? 

Page  296. 

Was  the  result  of  the  diet  agreeable  to  the 
pope?— Was  it  tothe  proteatanta?— What  was 
the  cause  of  Charles's  modoatioii  ?— Wlnt  had 
hainened  in  Himgaiy?— Wbo  was  tributary 
to  the  Turks  t^^rlmt  snaty  adttmd  becw«e« 
John  and  Fenfioand  ?— What  eveof  oecasioiMd 
the  breakiag  of  this  treaty  ? 

Pagetn. 

Whohalthe  dir«ctkm  of  aflbha  oiitt»Ma 
of  Stcf^ien?— What  was  Marttauzzi*a  charao- 
ler? — Did  FerdinaiM]  declare  war  against  8to- 
c^ieo?— Who  supmrted  Stephen^  cause?— 
What  city  did  tb«  German  forces  of  FletdinaDd 
b«9shqte  f— Wtau  raUervl  (be  city  and  caMMiad 
thoGemnna? 

Pbge99S. 

How  did  Solyman  behave  after  the  battle  I— 

Whst  country  did  be  thus  acqaiie  7— Who  sent 
Solyman  a  fteah  oflbrerdapeDdoieeaadtribaia 
fbr  the  crown  of  Hungary  T—Whst  was  hia  an- 
swer 7— How  did  Chartea  gate  supptiea  of  mat 
and  money  flrom  the  proteatanta?— For  what 
country  did  he  set  out  afterthe  diet!— Against 
what  country  had  the  entperor  concerted  a  gnat 
enterprise?— On  what  country  was  AJgtea  da- 
pendent  ?— Who  governed  it  7 

Page999L 


Against  whom  did  ha  , . 

What  preparations  did  Charles  make  for  _ 
vading  ALriers?- Wlurdld  he  na  attadk  the 
sultan  in  Hungary  7— Why  waa  ha  rdi 
draw  his  forces  ftom  Italy  and  the  Low 
triea?— What  did  Andrew  Doria  advne? 

Page  900. 

What  luqipstted  on  his  llrst  embarkiBgY— 
Did  thisslonn  deterhimftombispur|iaaaf— 
What  waa  the  araount  of  ha  foroe?— Whan 
did  he  land  hi  AMoaf— What  was  Baaoaa'^ 
force?— Did  he  aurrender  whan  eaanaoiisdl— 
What  annoyed  the  troops  of  Charles  on  ths 
night  of  their  IsndingT— Did  they  succeed  iia 
repelling  their  assailants  in  the  moralBv! 

Page  301. 
Whathq^cnedaftaithiabttttoY-Wlniptoaa 


AbI — HowdU  UMimiimc  be 


pDnliiXiKni 


BOOK  TIL 


■  did  Fnocla 


Ta  -wbw  dlji  did  Uu  d«h]n  Imj  ilafet— 
Whu  onuiDT  did  Uh  duka  of  Oriauu  taivadii  t 
— nHut  Indnad  lilirj  to  aJaandon  Lmeipbiuv  T 
— WhuiruldBbi  lliia  Map  1— Did  (be  diB- 
pUn  Uka  Fotplfnui  l—Wbal  wu  ths  only 
rndTwiun  at  Uu  cunnUin  '—Ho^  did  Uw  en- 
p«nr  mn  BMsej  T — What  manlafa  did  ha  na- 

FafeMe. 
ROW  dtd  ba  obMn  ■  dmntln  Ann  Vilcoda 
:  t— WHk  irhun  did  ba  laan  tlw  n- 
-----     wlut  cauun  did  be 
of  papaPmTdldht 


baaadorioiba  PDital— Wbo  In  Vanlca  T— Wbai 
feuaanaduittenaa  Uiay  wUaddown  On  Put 
— Br  «t«*  laMfUlMi  nan  iltty  mudand  I— 
Bbw  dUFnoda  babna  on  biwlBf  «riU<l 
—Bdw  dU  Fnnala  fcafua  air  mrt 

IMd  ha  nin  iba  ■Ulmeo  of  Eoitand,  Vantca, 
artlM]>i9a,Dr  lb*  Qcnnua?— Wtaal  «nlM»- 
IMMdldlM  jtUo?— WbU  (n*(i4B«rtiid 
dlvnoadt— flow  manv  an'  -  "'  '^- 
krtDg  liM  iba  Bald!— <Mm  w 


IsalaafDal— I 
lilporHaii7V1 


Afihial  wkan  had  BnrT  daelarad  varl— 
Wbal  oeaMiiDed  hbo  U  md*  pavtl— Wbal 
■untafa  did  ha  HrkunafoUua  T~Whu  wan 
tUunu  othla  loacoa  wHIi  Cliadoa  t— How 
dtd  Pnoda  ank  lo  make  d|i  Ibr  iba  loaa  of 
Banry'a  lUluca  >— What  tan}  did  be  (CDd  to 


Imlodl— How  • 


Oarauar— WhU  dU  bs  «l 
ODOmiMt— Wtaaaatai  ' 
biTadal— What  u*n  < 


To  what  town  did  Chads  neit  lay  riacet-' 
Wban  la  Lndnc;! — BaluDlI! — Whal 
ftmta  JotBod  Um  Ibm  l— Wbo  adrannd   lo 


Inn  l>NI»  '—Who  nOarad  U»  (jrL 
aUod  tbeTnika  aadPinab  10  Mat 

rtfane. 

Wbatwaa  Iba  liialliii  mollTa  In  (b*  wm 
batween  (%ail«*  and  niioel*  I— Who  waaiil 
Dd  HaniT  of  SuooTt— Wbal  wu  Ua  abma- 
larT— Why  dtd  heDotJotn  Un  mine  of  >»■>- 
bUdo  t— vnwm  did  betaalallD  Hnivur  t— Wm 
ba  a  IhTomtte  dTUm  anpeml— Bnrild  ba  I*- 
■aid  U*  hmb«  Iha  alMtorT 
Fan  111. 

Wban  Hi  the  am  appelnl  a  amnKdit— 
When  la  TmntI— vfa>  taj  nmndl  haldt— 
Why  not'— Wbal  occolonad  Fadlsuvl  abd 


did  ha  oaon  I— AnliM  * 
lolhadletl 


~  Hanty  duka  of  Bnnnritk 
H^-ilibBt  whu  did  ibo 
■— '■ •    Whan  did 


■■in  by  Una  oaeaaAni— Whu  teaasT 
FigaUd. 

did  Cbatlet  mahaa  paKs  I— Whu  had  raeMOr 
eanaed  dlaond  balwaao  Baaj  VOL  uid  Fnk- 
da  L!— WlwdadfidldHimyudChaiin 
oMOTtalaagaliiu  Fnoaal— WhuaUydId  Flu- 
da  nhoOMaf— Why  f— Whm  1*  CWfjnnt— 
What  Fnnch  (aaanl  li*atlad  CnicnMt— 


10  flth<>i«MniI  hWtlol—Whu  huaoad  al 
the  Interrtew  1— When  did  Iha  baOla  take  plaaal 
— Dnaerlba  the  baitte.— Wbo  onqimd  t— Who 


Did  FTUdi  <bU*w  n  Ua  adnuii*  hr  ^ 
TadlDfihallUtBaaal—Wlur  pott— How  mij 
tnnpa  dU  be  take  (ran  anialm^  f^.^ — 
What  waa  lalDed  by  iba  vlalary  u  CMMaat 
-Wban  did  Iba  (ouenr  Bka  ihB  Md  )-Wn 
bownwiyniaB!— WlW'-— ' " 


didkandwbt 
ua  uau  mann)— WbUWWO* 
-WbU  ona  did  b»tiHi|i^*By 


Unil^Whudidlbe  erapanr  wWitalnlDdot 
—at  ha  uimly  with  taia  wMaaT— Whan  k 
ti.  DMar'-flowwaa  Iha  e^na  of  at.  DWar 
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i 


I 


ntarnr  ?— What  ett/  WM'tbu  ondaiuRrad?— 
Whtn  V9  Eosaa  and  Orleans  ?— what  was 
^Mtowaidi  Us  deftooe?— Wbereislfeaiix? 
-Jteta  ?— Towards  what  place  did  CtMriea  tiien 
Ml  backl— WiMre  la  SoiaKns? 


Sift. 

Wlwra  ars  Boulogne  and  IfootreaU?— Who 
UMlissifnint  tlMn!— Where  was  the  treaty 
atCDedT-What  w«re  ita  ehief  tennsT— Why 
was  tbe  pope  oAoded  with  Chariea  T— Was  the 
pipe  Mendiy  to  Francis  f— Was  the  disturbed 
nmiHTM  oT  ^ennany  another  reaaon  tot 
Gkailef>s  makinf  peaee } 

Page  390. 

Wta  ttetiaity  of  Creepy  so  llnmedaa  to  an- 
wmm  all  Charlas%  porpoocs?— What  aUy  did 
ftanda  lose  by  it?— How  did  Chartoa  cut  off 
an  chance  of  Franda^s  faining  isaistance  from 
the  ptoieaianis  of  Smatkalde  ?— What  French 
town  hnd  Henry  vnL  taken  1— What  nnreaaoo- 
^Ma  dsanwls  did  he  make  of  Fiancia!— Did 
Rinda  Bcoads  to  them? 

Page  Stl. 

WhiC  FlMMh  prinee  waa  diasatlafled  with 
the  treaty  of  Creapy?— Why?— Was  Francis 
UuMelf  pleased  with  U1— What  princesa  did 
Chariea  deekia  to  give  to  the  duke  ofOrieana* 
—What  diaease  was  the  emperor  afflicted  with  f 
—What  scheme  did  the  emperor's  disease  cause 
him  to  abandon  ?—•  What  were  bis  other  motives 
tot  abandoning  it  t— Did  be  appear  dlsaatisfied 
frith  the  summoning  of  the  council  of  Trent  ? 

Fige  3SS. 

Waa  he  feally  T— Where  did  the  diet  assem- 
Mal— Where  ia  Worms  1— What  did  Ftodlnand 
9kmarr9  at  the  opening  of  the  diet!— How  wwe 
hia  remarks  rsoMTed  by  the  prnteatintsl— What 
laplydidtbey  makel 

Page  9S3. 

Did  Ferdinand  recede  fttun  his  resolution  ?— 
Did  the  proteaianu  rslhae  obedience  to  the 
oooncU  T— Who  was  desirous  to  mtity  the  an- 
petor !— Where  did  Charles  appoint  the  diet  Ibr 
Chi  Bixt  y«ar  to  be  held  ? 

Page  SM. 

What  arehblahop  IhToured  the  reformation  ? 
—Who  apposed  him  ^Which  did  Charies  fh- 
▼DurT— How  did  Charles  treat  the  protestants 
of  his  own  hereditary  dominions  T— How  was 
Chwlea  ftaed  ftom  his  engagement  to  bestow 
Ma  ■tsee  an  the  duke  of  Orleana? 

Page  335. 

Whal  did  the  doke  of  Savoy  lose  by  thlst— 
What  inumyper  proceeding  of  pope  Paul'a  ia 
mentioned  1— Did  Charies  conArm  the  iovesti- 
tare  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  Peter  Lewis?— 
Did  this  prevent  the  fopt  and  emperor  ftom 
nniting  against  the  protostania  ?— what  mea- 
a«re  did  the  duke  or  Brunswick  reaort  to  for 
reooveclng  his  possessions  r 

Page  390. 

Did  hs  flocoeed  t— For  which  party  in  reli- 
flon  did  the  elector  Frederick  declare  ?~Waa  the 
ehange  of  riteo  in  the  palatinate  eflbcted  with- 
Mtt  dSaorder  T— Did  Frederick  join  the  leunie  of 
flmalkaldet— Where  la  Smalkalde  ?— Where 
waa  the  council  held  T— What  did  the  emperor 
wish  the  council  to  begin  with  I 

Page3S7. 

Did  the  pojpt  listen  to  thio  proposition? — 
How  waa  the  flrat  aeaaion  qientf— How  many 


take  ipon  then  to  pnaeriba  aiiklea  or  iiriih  to 
all  Europe,  and  to  tbte  nnivenaldmreli 
what  were  the  moteatantssuaplfdoai?-  . 
did  the  king  of  England  tell  tbemV-What 
the  merchanta  of  Augrtmrg  T— What  M  they 
hear  ftom  the  Low  Countiieot— Where  Ad  ttas 
confBdcrates  of  Smalkalde  aaaenUe  ? 

Page  3iflL 

What  two  prtooea  were  the  lendets  of  tUi 
body  T— Which  waa  the  bigoted,  and  which  the 
liberal  prince  t— With  whom  did  the  elector  r»- 
ftise  to  enter  into  alliance? — Wt^? — What 
did  the  landgrave  consider  the  eleeter?— Of 
what  did  the  eleetor  anspeet  ths  landgrava  ? — 
What  did  a  aenoe  of  their  comam  danger  in- 
duce the  confederates  to  agresio?— Towhooi 
did  the  landgrave  apply  tbr  ingirmatfan  of  tha 
emperoi^  vlewB? 


Page  33  . 

What  anawer  did  ha  reeeive?— What 
men  did  the  enipeior  aeod  to  the  eon 
about  doctilneo?— Who  brake  np  tha 
renoe? 


aortoT 
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When  dM  Luther  die?— How 
meter  repreaented  by  hia  con' 
How  ahonld  we  fivrn  our  opinion 


hii 
rarii 
him? 


has 


PageSSOL 

What  were  his  vlrtnea  ?— What 
Ihnha?— Are  aome  of  his  ttaHa  iihsig^nhki  oa 
the  manners  of  his  sge  ? 

Plage  331. 

Would  a  Jest  vlforoos  character  than  Lvh 
ther^  have  acoompUahed  hJs  greaf  works  ? — 
How  did  he  appear  in  his  last  momenta? — 
How  waa  vheaccouia  of  bla  deaih  recflived? — 
Who  ordered  hia  (tmeral  u>  be  celebraied  with 
extramdUiary  pomp  ?— With  whom  did  the  en* 
poror  have  an  interview?— What  took  plaee  at 
the  Interview  ?— What  did  the  landgrave  do  in 
conaequance  of  this  Interview  ? 

Page  333. 

What  did  the  council  of  Trent  detetndne  ?— 
Whom  <Sd  they  anathematiie,  or  curse !— Bow 
was  the  archbMM^)  of  Cologne  treated  ?— What 
was  the  only  crime  impiued  to  him  ?— Who 
were  alarmed  at  this  proeeedioir  T— Was  the 
emperor  newoMiged  to  throw  off  the  dlBgnlBa 
he  liad  aaanmed  towards  the  protestanta? 

Page3S3w 

What  were  Ae  terma  of  the  treaty  between 
Ferdinand  and  Solyman  ?— What  vrta  there  m 
the  condition  of  Germany  to  fhvoor  Chariei^ 
deaign  against  the  protestanta  ?— What  princes 
wne  particulariy  inooised  against  the  praieit- 
ants?— Where  did  the  diet  of  the  empne  meet? 
—Who  abaented  themaelvea  from  it  f 

Pnge3S4. 

What  were  the  emperor's  remarks  on  open- 
ing the  diet  ?— \^luit  did  the  Roman  eathoUca 
propose  7 — The  protestants  f— Whom  did  the 
emperor  despatch  lo  Rome  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  pope  7— What  troopa  (fid  he  order  to 
advance  towards  Germany  ?— What  warning 
did  he  give  to  John  and  Albert  of  Brandeaburgl 


Page  335. 

What  did  the  depuUes  of  the  protestants  de> 
mand  ?— What  answer  did  Charies  give?— Did 
the  deputies  remain  at  the  diet?— WWt  did  (hi 
emperor  engage  to  do  in  his  treaty  with  (hs 
pope  ?— What  did  the  pope  engage  to  do  ?— What 
^  .    did  ChailM  declare  in  his  lettera  to  tha  Dm 

?— MA  Ihsit  ftfty  maa  I  dOaa } 


QDESnONS. 


«• 


Wm  fbis  of  adrantage  to  him  1— How  HA  fbe 
pope  Marly  diaeoaeert  this  plan  I 

PafeS37. 

What  did  the  neater  and  aoonder  part  of  the 
proteatant  eonlMBrates  resc^ye  to  do  1— Where 
did  their  deputies  meetT— Whoee  alliance  did 
they  aoUcit  ?— Did  they  gain  the  Venetians?— 
Wltat  was  the  utmost  they  eonld  obtain  fiom 
tbeSwiast 

Page3S8. 

To  ^at  kings  did  they  hare  reeonrae  ?— Did 
they  gain  assistance  of  either?— Did  theysoo- 
eeedwell  in  obtaining  soldiers  at  home  T—What 
was  the  amount  of  their  army  ? 

Page  SS9. 

Were  all  the  piotestant  allies  engaged  in  Atr- 
nSahing  this  fbrce  ?— Why  ad  not  the  others 
eontribnte  T— Where  was  the  emperor  ?— With 
what  fbree?— Where  ia  Ratiabon  ?— Waa  hia 
sttnatioQ  exposed  and  dangerona  T— Where  wore 
the  pope*8  troops  ?— Why  did  not  the  confede- 
rates at  once  orerwhelm  him  ?— What  papers 
did  they  p«bUah;r-How  did  CharieB  treat 
themi 

Page  S40. 

What  reply  did  he  make  to  the  manifesto  ?— 
Tb  what  did  the  ban  condeom  the  protestants  T 
—What  ftmnauty  w«s  onilited  in  it?— With 
what  ceremony  did  the  protestants  declare  war  ? 
—What  did  Sebastian  Bchertel  do?— Where  is 
l^rrol ?— Where  iainspruch? 

Page  341. 

What  obliged  him  to  desist  ?— Was  not  this 
an  error? — Who  commanded  the  proteetants? — 
What  was  the  dijference  in  their  characters  ? — 
Did  they  ajpee  well?— What  was  the  oonse* 
qnence  ?— Waa  the  whole  conftderation  ill  com- 
bined and  iU  coTemed?— Whither  did  the  em- 
peror go  fhNn  Ratisbou  ?— Where  is  Landsbut  ? 
—What  town  did  they  attack  ?— Meantime,  how 
laigs  a  teee  was  issfimhicd  at  Landshnt? 

Page  S4S. 

What  peraons  of  distinction  were  with  the 
army?-— what  diagusted  the  pope'a  legate?— 
Did  the  protestants  take  Batisbon  ?— what  re- 
porta  ware  pobllshed  concerning  the  pope  ?— In 
What  manner  did  the  pope%  aoldiera  oehaTe? 

Page  S4S. 

In  what  attoatloa  did  the  protestants  find  the 
emperor  at  Ingoidatadt?— what  did  the  land- 
grave wi8h?—Why  did  the  elector  oppose  it  ? 
—Did  they  succeed  in  drawing  the  emperor 
flrom  his  intrenchments  ?— How  did  the  empe- 
rmr  behave  during  the  cannonade?— How  dkl 
he  mofinr  the  night  after  the  attack  on  his 
eamp?— Towhat  md  the  confederates  next  turn 
their  attention  f— Did  they  sneeeed? 

Page  t44. 

What  towns  did  the  emperor  take  ?— Which 
army  was  best  supplied? — ^What  did  his  gene> 
rala  adrise  ?— Did  he  regard  their  advice? 

Page  349. 

Which  party  did  Maurice  of  Saxony  eariy 
determine  to  join  ?— Had  he  previoualy  declared 
himself  a  protestant  ?— With  whom  did  he 
make  a  aeeret  treaty  ?— What  was  the  character 
of  thia  treaty?— Did  the  eonlbderates  saq>eet 
his  designs  ?— What  did  the  elector  of  Saxony 
eomnilt  to  his  care?— What  did  Maurice  do 

after  the eleetar*a  departure?— Whatdld  Chariea 
pt^iirahiflitodot 


PifaS4«. 

What  did  the  atateo  of  the  ootmtry  adviaa 
Maurice  to  do?— What  did  Maurice  do  after 
receiving  the  imperial  rescript  ?—Whaf  did 
Maurice  write  to  the  landgrave  7— What  answer 
did  he  get  ?— Who  now  invaded  the  eleetotal 
dominions  ?— How  did  Maurice  succeed  hi  hJn 
invasion  ?— How  was  the  news  received  in  the 
catholic  and  protestant  campa  ? 

Page  347. 

What  did  the  doctor  propoae?— What  did  the 
deputies  prevail  on  him  to  do  at  flrat?— Did  ha 
afterward  detennine  to  go  to  hia  dnminVma? 
—What  did  the  oonlbderates  at  laat  deeida 
to  do?— How  did  Charles  behave  when  he  r^ 
ceived  offers  of  peaee  ?— What  did  ha  reqniral 
—Waa  it  agreed  to? 

.    Page  848. 

Was  the  army  divided  V-In  what  mmmar?-* 
Did  thia  destroy  their  power?— What  towna 
submiued  to  the  emperor  T— Ho  w  did  the  eleetor 
palatine  behave  ?— How  was  the  duke  of  W«r> 
temberg  treated  ?— Waa  the  eonlbdency  eon- 
pletdy  deatroyed? 

Page  940. 

How  did  Cbariea  treat  all  the  conftdeiatei 
who  submitted?— Were  they  eooqieUed  to  re- 
nounce the  leacue  ?— Did  he  make  any  oondi- 
tions  about  relufion  ?— What  did  the  elector  of 
Cologne  do?— How  did  the  eleetor  of  Saxony 
succeed  in  recovering  his  dominions  ?— What 
was  Maurice^  attnatloB?— Did  Chailet  go  to 
relieve  him? 

Page  350. 

Whom  did  he  despatch  to  help  him  T—Whal 
became  of  this  detachment  ?— Did  the  deetor 
use  Ills  advantage?— How  did  he  proeeed?— 
Could  the  empercn-  aaaiat  Maurice?— How  had 
his  force  been  weakened  ?— What  did  thepmw 
begin  to  fear?— What  did  he  order?— What 
were  his  reasons  ?— Did  Charlea  complain  of 
this  desertion  ?— Were  hia  complaints  regarded  T 

Page  361. 
What  obUged  the  emperor  to  avoid  entangbag 


himsdfvrith  newaflkira  in  Germany  ?- 
whom  was  the  administration  of  aflktrs  lodted 
in  Genoa  ?— Waa  thiesatialhctoryto  the  peofMet 
—Who  was  the  chief  man  of  the  governmeatf 
—Who  was  hia  heir  ?— What  was  QlannetiBo^ 
character  ?— Was  he  a  ftivonrite  with  Andrew? 
—Who  formed  a  bcM  conspiracy  againat  the 
government  of  Genoa?— Wnat  was  Pieseo^ 
character?— What  fi»reign  prince  did  ha  odea- 
vour  to  engage? 

Page  358. 

Who  was  Fleacoli  adviser?— Waa  he  ftnroor* 
able  to  engaging  the  Ftench  in  the  plot  ?— What 
vras  Vermis  ]rian?— Did  Fiasco  adopt  it?— 
How  did  he  conceal  his  designs  and  raal  chfr* 
racter?— With  what  Ibrelgnenemieaef  Qiailaa 
did  he  oorreapond?— What  naval  force  did  ha 
acquire? 

Page  353. 

What  night  dU  they  appoint  for  axeentlag 
their  design  ?— How  did  Fleseo  paaa  the  day  ?— 
Describe  the  preparattona  at  Fimufu  pateee.— 
What  was  the  substance  of  Flesoo%  qweehto 
the  assembled  people? 

Page  364. 

What  waa  ita  eflbct  ?— How  dU  Fleseo^  wtth 
behave  ?— Describe  the  eapture  of  the  gallqra^-* 
What  waa  the  Ihte  of  Giannstfaio  ? 

Page  365. 
Bow  «d  Andraw  aiC^^-WlMt  4M  Ito 


VJESTtcm. 
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Pa«elf7. 


tte  pmeittBii?— Wm  thto 

t*  kte  T— WlM  4i4  to  iMtroot 

t*  «•?— Whon  «d  to  •Ar  to 

1^-How  did  to  try  10  gain  tto 
f— IHdto  topetooofigv  tto 


of 


t 

Paf0S98. 

«d  FEMda 
iswaraof  tto 
;lito  f—Wtoai  bftd  Pnacli  no- 

-Wtat 
tto  inilmi  of  tto  leafoe  agiiiut 
ClHriet  f  retaz  ttoireObrtaT— What  did  tto 
ClBMOBii  iitot  fbr  CtoriM?— Wtot  Ibrtoaaie 
•vent  fer  Ctoriaatoppened  on  tto  laat  daj  of 
Muchi 

Page  390. 

lB«totyMrarte^e«Dd  oTUindgiidid 
Bruda  die?— How  loof  tod  liia  rtvaMdp  witb 
Cwrka  — baiawd  ?— waa  Vmtem  ownaied  by 
Ma  ■laiimnrirln  T— Why?— Wtot  waa  hia 
aaaMHiT 


Page  360. 

WtaTtaa  kla  character  toen  ovamted  arar 
rfaee  ua  death  ?— What  apoellatioo  haa  to  n- 
eetrad  fhm  Matwiana  ?— Waa  to  aoperior  to 
Ctoriea  in  ablUtiea  ?— Waa  Cbariea  naw  in  a 
aondWnn  to  attack  tto  elector  of  Saxooyl— 
Wto  aaecaaded  Franda  L  ?— Had  Charlea  nneh 
ttom  him?— nom  wlience  did  to  com- 
hia  march? — With  how  Baay  troopa ? 
—What  aoft  of  troopat 

PagaSOL 

Waa  tto  dacloi^  amy  cuperior  In  nnndMra  ? 
—By  what  error  did  to  weaton  it  ?— On  which 
fkaotier  did  Chariea  enter  finxooy  ?— What 
»wn  did  to  attack?— Where  ia  Altorf?— What 
ftiling  characierixed  all  tto  doctor^  more- 
neoia?— Where  did  to  leare  a  detachment  to 
oppoae  tto  tanparialiata?- Wtore  la  MnhUMn? 
— OU  tto  eleetar  encamp  with  hia  main  body 
Mar  thia  plaeeT— Wtora  did  Chaitoa  anire 
SU arAprll?— What  did  to  reaolva  to  do?— 
Wto  apipaaed  hiareaohitiool— BfltotoaUyT- 
ttoattackbegvnt 


Page  301 

Bow  oppoaed?— Relate  tto  exploit  oirtto  tan 
Bpaniah  aoldiefs?— How  did  tto  emperor  and 
tto  cavalnr  croaa  tto  Elto?— What  waa  tto 
r— dirt  or  tto  elector  while  theae  thinga  were 
inmplriagf— Bow  did  to  betake  when  a  bat- 
HabacaMlaaTiiabla? 


Page  363. 

How  did  tto  retnm  of  aonahiiie  aflbct  tto 
two  amiea?— What  waa  tto  reault  of  tto  bat- 
tle?—How  waa  tto  eleetar  eaptuad  I— Bow 
^aaato  trHladbyCharlea?— By  Ferdinand  ?— 
Bow  did  to  oondoet  In  theae  elienmatanoea?— 
Bow  BMny  men  did  tto  impeiialiata  loaa?— 
Tto  Saxona?— Wto  eacaped  oC  tto  aaxooal— 
~  flitardldChBilaiairehl 


What  lady 
niah     ^ 
tto  progreaeoftto 


borg?— What  eonn  tited  tto 
praaidad  la  tto  oont?— What 
tenca?-^ow  did  tto  atectfor 


tto 
it! 


dklSybillawtah 
toantowtth 


What  did  Chartea  on  Ua  part  agiaa  ta  4o ! 
What  coDdttkn  did  tto  elector  inJkxihiT     ' 
to  agree  to?— How  waa  Mamke  paidtehia 
ajdinconaneilngttoelacfar?— Wto 
left  ID  mainiafn  tto  woteatat  caaaa?— Wi 
to  determined  to ; 
him  not  to  realatt 

Figa3i7. 

Wto  acted  aa  Hwdhtora 
grare  and  Ctortea  ?— Wh«  were  tto « 
tanpoaed  on  tto  landgrave?— DU  tbe 
prooriae  any  Aing  on  hia  pan  ?— DU  tto 
graTo  radfy  theae  artideaT— Wtot  did  Chariea 
or  hia  miniatera  piaaiae  tto  elector  of  Braa- 
dcsiborg  and  Maoriee?— What  hood  did  ttoaa 
prtneea  give  tto  landgrave  t— Bow  did  Chariea 
try  toe" 


tto 


Page  SOB. 

Deaerflw  tto  aeeae  of  hia  aofanlariott  to  tta 
emperor?— By  whom  ww  tto  lao^graw  la- 
odTcd  and  aiienanad  after  hie  anbniiaiinn  ?— 
What  iaAneitiaBdM  tto  dnto  give  tto  elector 
and  Hanrlce  after  anpper? 

Bow  waa  thia  received  by  then  ?— By  tto 
landgrmtne?-- — Coold  ther  afterward  aeo^ 
ChaneaftoB  hia  croel  and  perftduaapaipaaa? 

Page  970. 

Did  Maurice  and  tto  doctor  finally  deaeit  tto 
lai>lfrrave,  and  (boa  break  their  word  of  honoor 
and  Uwirbond? — ^How  waa  tto  landgrave  treah 
ad  after  thia?— How  did  Cbariea  treat  tto 
ooonfriea  bro«|^  into  hia  power  by  tto  ear* 
reader  of  tto  laadgnve?— What  dU  to  do  with 
tto  cannon  collected  from  them  <— What  anaoant 
of  money  did  to  extort  ttom  themm  itolbtm 
of  taxeai— Where  ia  Bohemia? 

Page  371. 

Bow  did  FBtdtnaad  treat  ito  Botooiaaa?— 
H«l  they  been  a  Pnm  people?— Had  Fndiaaad 
attempted  to  overthrow  their  coaatitanoa  ?— 
What  doctrtnea  had  ttonubimiin 
What  Ttolent  meaaarea  (fid  they  tato ' 
did  ttoy  ehooae  ibr  their  general  ?— Did  they  if- 
tcrward  proceed  with  viaoar  in  their  rebel- 
lion?—What  waa  tto  eflect  of  tto  battle  of 
Mahlbnrg  and  tto  aobmteaion  of  ttoetactorand 
landgraTo?— How  did  Ferdinand  receive  thdr 
aabmiaaion?— Howdldto  tnat  tto  ctHacaa  of 
Prague ?— Wtore  la  Prague? 

Page  371. 

What  vraa  tto  whole  eflbet  ofthia  rebdtoa 
in  Bohemia?— Wtore  did  tto  emperor  hold  a 
diet  ?— How  did  to  awe  tto  diet?— To  what  dU 
tto  emperor  eall  tto  attentioa  of  tto  diet?— 
What  had  happened  to  tto  coanril  of  IVat  ?— 
Wtohadbaoomaan  enemy  of  Chariea? 


Page  373. 

On  what  praleact  did  tto  poaa 
aoQMtt  ftan^nim  1— Whltk«i-*IMd  ito 


QUE8TI01IS. 


mn 


DU  the  emperor  racceed  in  brinfinf  the  pre- 
teiM  bock  to  Trent?— What  waa  the  chartcter 
of  Peter  Lewia  Fameae?— Who  con^tred  lo 
Burderhiml 

Page  374. 

How  did  they  exeeme  their  deeiffD  f->IHd  any 
of  the  people  renet  it  ?— Who  took  poaaeoriOD 
«r  Placentia  ?— How  waa  Parma  n^ad  ?— How 
waa  the  pope  aflbeted  with  hia  grandaoo^a  death  ? 
—What  (Ud  ha  demand  of  Chariea?— DM  ha 
obtain  it?— Whom  did  be  aeek  to  draw  into  alii- 
anoe  with  him  7— What  anawendid  they  give? 

Page  375. 

Why  woQld  not  Henry  join  in  a  war  againat 
Qiarlea7~For  what  did  the  diet  oTAnfibwg 
petition  the  pope  T— Did  Chariea  procue  from 
ttediettbeprDmleeoraabmlaaion  to  theeoon- 
eU  t— Did  be  employ  thiaaa  an  argument  <br  the 
return  oTlha  eoondl  to  Trentt 

Page  879. 

TV»  whom  did  the  pope  refer  the  reqoeat  to  re- 
nun  the  connoil  to  Trent!— What  anawer  did 
they  gtre?— Whom  did  Charlee  aend  to  Bo- 
logna?—What  did  they  declare  ?— What  did 
Chariea  employ  aome  divinea  to  |«eparel 

Page  877. 

Who  were  theae  diTinea  ?— What  waa  the 
eharaeterofthia  ayatem  of  doctrineat- What 
eonueaeiona  with  reject  to  Ibrma  wen  made 
Co  the  proteatante  ? — What  waa  thia  ayatem  of 
doetrinee  called  7— Why  f— What  did  the  areh- 
biabop  of  Mentz  do  at  the  reading  of  it?— Waa 
be  oppoaed  f— Waa  thia  deeiaraoon  taken  Ar 
a  ratification  of  the  Interim  f— Who  interceded 
at  the  diet  (br  the  landgrave  of  Heaae?— 8ac- 
ceoaftiUyT 

Page  878. 

MThom  dkl  Chariea  make  eleetor  1— How  waa 
the  Interim  recdred  when  it  waa  publlafaedY— 
How  waa  it  received  at  Borne?— How  did  the 
p(^  regard  it? 

Page  370. 

What  did  he  Ibretel  ?— What  prtncea  eon- 
Ibrroed  to  the  Interim  ?— What  princea  reAiaed 
confbrmity?  -Who  waa  moet  Ann  ?— What  did 
he  eay  ?— What  did  he  anfftr  in  conaeqnenoe  ? 
-What  did  the  Urndgrave  oflbr?— WhatdU  he 
gain  by  it? 

Page  380. 

Where  waa  the  Interim  moat  violently  oppoa- 
ed?—What  citieaTemonetrated?- DidChailea 
determine  to  oppreea  theae  citiea  ?— How  did  he 

Eroceed  at  Augsburg?- At  Ulm?- Where  ia 
nm  ?— What  waa  the  eflfbct  of  thia  example  ?— 
Did  the  German  people  really  alter  the&  reli- 
glooa  belief  in  cooinquence  of  thia  rigoor  t 

Page  881. 

Whither  did  Chariea  depart  ?— Whom  did  be 
take  with  him?— Waa  the  eoondl  at  Bologna 
diamiaaed?— What  did  Chariea  order  the  coon- 
cil  at  Trent  to  do?— What  waa  Charlea*a  object 
In  going  to  the  Nelherlanda  ?— To  whom  did 
PhUipleaTe  the  goramiaent  of  Spain? 

ftga88t* 

TVir  what  cooBCry  dU  he  amborkf— Who 
eoramanded  the  aqnadron  in  wUeh  heaalled  ?— 
Where  did  be  land  I— Which  way  did  he  travel  ? 
—How  waa  ha  received  ?— What  charader  did 
he  exhibit?— What  diaeaae  did  Chariea  aoflbrt 
—What  dtiea  dkl  he  fbree  into  obedience  to  the 
iBtMtai  9— WhM  «Mei  laanlMd  Nflneiory  ? 


BOOK  X. 

How  did  the  emperor  exasperate  the  popel— 
Whom  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  draw  Into  al- 
liance with  him  againat  Chariea? 

Page  888. 

Didhoeoceeed?— What  grant  did  he  reeaOt 
—Did  Octavio  submit  to  thia%-To  wInn  dM 
be  make  overturea?— How  waa  thia  condnel 
regarded  by  the  pope  ?— How  waa  Octavio  aaved 
from  bia  reaentment  ?— How  long  waa  hiapoB- 
tiflcate  ?— Hla  lUb  ? 

ftffe884. 

Who  aneeeeded  him?— With  what  nameT— 
To  whom  did  he  give  Parma?— What  indaea* 
rooa  im)ceeding  waa  he  gnilty  of  ?— How 
bis  conduct  regarded?— What  waa  bia, 
eonduftt 


Figa88B. 

WashewflMng  to  call  a  eonncflt— Waaho 
obliged  to  call  it?— Where  did  he  order  it  to  aa- 
aemble?— Where  did  the  emperor  anaemMa  a 
new  diet?- Did  he  attend  In  peraonT- Wtth 
what  prince  ?— How  did  he  overawe  the  meel 
ing?— What  waa  the  flrat  point  anbmitted  to 
them  ?— Who  agreed  to  it  ?— How  had  Manrlea 
raiaed  himaelf to  the  electoral  dignity! 

Page  880. 

Waa  he  friendly  to  the  eiiiperut'a  detyotin  da- 
aigna  againat  Germany  ?— What  did  ha  deter* 
mine  ?— What  lendeied  it  dMBcnlt  tbt  hte  la 

anire  the  confidence  oftheinoteatantaT— Haw 
I  the  emperor  injured  him  ? 

Pig*  ^« 

Had  Chariea  perristed  in  refriahig  to  rdeaM 
the  landgrave  ?— How  bad  Mamlee  eDdeavomed 
to  procure  obedience  to  the  Interim  from  aoma 
of  hie  proieatant  anbjeeta  f— How  did  the  clergy 
aid  bhn?— What  great  dtvlne  aaaiated  hia?— 
What  aeonaatlnna  were  brought  tpdnat  r~ 
lanethon?- What  deelaratkm  did  Manisa 


? 


888. 


What  otty  dU  hetmdwttketo  reduca  tocAa- 
dienee  of  the  Interim  ?— What  waa  the  albet  af 
this  8tq>  on  the  proleatanta?— How  did  he  trj 
to  do  away  the  impreaaion  of  bia  tiuaihwy  ?— 
Did  he  aoneaal  hia  real deaigna  ftoai  Ghanaaf 

Page  880. 
To  whom  waa  the  eommand  of  the  ftieaoMtt 


againat  Magdrtmrg  given  ?— By  vrhooe 
mendation  ?— What  day  waa  appointed  Ibr  tha 


meeting  of  the  councii  of  Trent }— What 
the  proviaiona  of  the  reeeaa  ?— How  dki  the  land- 
grave  aeek  to  procure  hia  libarnrt— Who  a^ 
plied  to  the  emperor  in  hia  behalf? 

F^880. 

What  did  Chariea  do  whan  he  eooM  not  gel 
back  the  bond  of  Maurice  and  the  eleetor  df 
Brandenburg?— What  did  the  landgrave  thai 
do?— What  proiieet  did  Chariea  BOW  enlertahif 
—Whom  did  he  call  out  of  Spate?— What  ab- 
atade  to  hia  pn^Kt  a»la>ed>— How  did  ha  tij 
toovarecBMltl 

Page  801. 

Who  meiat^d  fn  renewing  his  aMtteUte 
when  flrat  reftwed  ?— Did  ha  aoeeaedY— WhM 
did  he  wlife  the  (Set  ID  do  f— Did  he  take  PhIBB 
to  tha  diet?— Were  tha  prtneea  eftha  diet  wtf> 
Ung  to  make  Philip  king  of  the  Bamana  In  aw- 
rwaiimMii 


HofWdUFhUipttNtlte 


QUESTIONS. 


fwrtlmmd  tiwt  t^  G«nMDtT— Wm  Ckaritt 
^0jfgpmiuA  to  IgiTe  op  bki  mAumt^—To  wbom 
kadloUtti  m.  giren  Panna  r— Who  was  em- 
pfWvrtA  by  CbarlM  to  take  Panna  ftooi  Octa- 

Page  893. 

To  wlMMBdid  OcUTio  apply  fbr  aid?— Did  be 
pdB  It!  —To  whom  did  he  next  apply  T— How 
was  Heniy  ll.  enabled  to  attend  to  this  applica- 
tiOD  T— What  treaty  did  he  make  with  OctarioT 
— ^What  dtd  the  pope  do  oa  learning  this  ?— 
Did  OetaTio  eompty  T— What  did  the  pope  (hen 
4o }— Whom  did  the  pope  eaU  to  hie  aid?— What 
did  Charieo  order  ?— what  abevrd  atateof  things 
jpesotod  tnta  thiaT— What  memorable  erem 
w— Itedfttan  the  war  of  Parma?— What  was 
its  <flbct  on  the  aasembling  of  the  council  of 
Trtatt. 

Page9M. 

B0W  maay  pcelataB  issimMed  in  8e|Mem> 
fear?— What  smbasaador  aopeared  and  remon- 
•tratad  agalaal  tb«dr  pfooeedings?— Did  ttiis  io- 
Jue  the  credit  of  the  council  T— For  what  did 
the  eaipiirof  strain  hie  anthority  ?— Howdid  he 
•Dliitpala  the  deereea  of  the  council?— How  did 
be  ptaoaad  at  Avgahorg  ?— In  the  circle  of  3aa- 
Uat 

Pagaaos. 
Wbeia  didCharieafixhiareiUenee?— Who 
iMd  ooUeeted  Ibreea  to  act  against  Magdeburg? 
—Where  is  Magdeburg  ?— What  was  the  result 
of  an  attack  of  the  Msgdeburgers  on  George? 
—Was  tlw  town  strongly  fortified  ?— Did  George 
dare  beiriege  it?— Who  joined  Georce  and  took 
the  suprarae  o(»nmand  ?— Did  he  besiege  the 
tawn?— Who  waa  taken  priaooer  by  the  Mag- 
deburgen?— Were  the  beaieging  aoidiera  mu- 
ttnoaa? 

Page  390. 

Did  Maurice  protract  the  aiege?— What  were 
the  tenua  of  capitulation  ?— Wliat  acheme  did 
Maurice  oonununicate  to  count  Bfansfeldt  and 
count  Heideek  ?— What  assurance  did  he  give 
HaBsMdt  the  eoromander  of  Magdeburg  ?— To 
what  offlce  was  Maurice  elected  by  thoae  who 
bad  just  aurreodered  to  him? 

Page  397. 

Bdw  did  be  diqxMe  of  hia  troops  so  as  10  have 
than  r^y  fi)r  aerrioe?— How  md  he  oontrlre 
to  engage  tbe  emperor^  atteotion  and  prermt 
Ma  OMSTfing  the  achemes  he  waa  maturing  T 

Page  396. 

Who  were  the  guardians  of  the  young  king 
of  Hungary  ?— Did  they  agree  ?— Which  courted 
tbe  Turin? 

Page  399. 

Whom  did  Martinuni  court?- What  point 
did  )m  gain  fVom  Ferdinand  ?— Who  bad  com- 
mand of  the  tntifm  T— Who  invaded  TraosylTs- 
nia  ?— Waa  the  queen  discouraged  by  this  dan- 
ger?—What  did  Martinuczi  preyail  on  hn*  to 
do?— What  did  she  give  up  to  Ferdinand!— 
Whither  did  she  go  7— How  waa  Blartinuui  re- 
warded? 

Page  400. 

Waa  he  really  beloved  and  truated  by  Ferdt* 
band?— Whom  did  Ferdinandcommand  to  watch 
him?— What  war  did  Maitinuzti  conduct?— 
SuccessAiUy  ^About  what  did  he  and  his  ge- 
berala  dillbr  hi  opinion  ?— What  misrepresen- 
'  tadona  were  made  agalnat  him?— What  waa 
Mm  eenaeoMnce?— Wba  murdered  him?— By 
naaaulODtity? 


Page  40t.- 

Wbat  waa  hiaonly  crirael 
cain  or  lose  by  hia  nrarder  ?— What  Ibrelfn  wiA 
did  Maurice  callin  toi 


—Who  concluded  the  treaty  betweeaBmrr  n. 
and  Maurice^  party  ?— Waa  the  deftsm  of  ra- 
ligion  mentioned  in  the  treaty?— Why  lai?— 
What  were  the  molivea  aaaigned  Ibr  tbe  illl- 
ance?— What  were  the  terma  of  cbe  treaty! 

Page  403. 

Was  it  generally  known  at  tbattaae?— T» 
wlMnwaa  it  comoranicated?— Tb  vrtM  '   "" 
prince  did  Maurice  apply?    Paecassi 

Whatembaasy  did  he  and  theelocturof] 

denburg  aendto  Chaflea?— Did  the  other  Oqr- 
man  pnncea  Join  in  the  reiibeat?— DM  Ftedl- 
nand  ?— What  answer  waa  given  by  CbBlaa! 


P^e49t. 

Bow  did  Maurice  stffl 
emperor  ?— How  did  lie  sadsiy  CIbu1< 
inc  the  troops  of  George  of  Mecklenburg?— 
Whom  had  BUurtoe  drapatfhed  to  Parte?— 
What  other  pnparatioQa  had  he  made  ?—Wllb' 
out  ezcitinc  theemnera'a  auaniefam? 

Page  401. 

Did  OranriUe  auspeet  MaurioaT— Did  tbi 
duke  of  Alvs  T— What  did  Granville  UH  him?— 
Had  he  bribed  any  of  Maurice^  iimiistfra?— 
How  did  Maurice  turn  thia  ftct  to  hia  own  ad- 
vantage ?— What  vres  the  laat  pieoe  of  craft 
which  Maurice  exhibited  befbre  wdaittg  war? 

Page  405. 

What  were  Maurice^  three  raaaona  Ar  mak- 
ing warf— Whan  <fid  be  iwa&  by  cbe  drsc  ^— 
By  tbe  seoood.^— By  the  third*— What  other 
priaees  poMiahed  maaiftaioea  1— Whai  ttlle 
did  Hemy  XL  takel— Whkli  wmy  ^i  Mamtoa 
march  T— How  wss  be  received? — ^How  waa  the 
emperm-  alleeted  by  the  newa  of  Maurice^  da* 
feetion?— Bow  had  be  weakened  hia  tataa? 

Page  406. 

In  wiMt  condition  were  hia  flnancea  ?— Wbom 
did  he  anidoy  to  negotiale?— Where  did  Man- 
rice  and  Ferdinand  meet  ?— What  <fid  Henry  IL 
do  towards  Ailfilling  his  part  of  tbe  trmty?— 
Did  the  conference  at  Untx  laodnce  aa  acooni- 
modation?— Did  it  produce  a  tract?— Wbeae 
was  a  new  conference  appotaied  ?— flow  nmny 
daya  remained  beibre  the  trace  ahould  begtn  ? 

Page  407. 

Towards  what  city  did  Maaiica  mncb?— 
What  two  places  did  he  take  in  the  Tyrel  ?— 
What  castle  did  he  surprise  ?— H0w?^What 
retarded  his  march  and  aaved  the  eap«ur  fteoi 
being  taken  ?— Where  ia  baprack  ? 

Page40S. 

In  what  style  did  the  emperor  travd  from  b- 
■nnmck?— Whilber  did  he  retreat?— Where  la 
Carinthia  T— When  did  Maurice  enter  taMyrnck? 
—'What  became  of  the  empertir^  bagpige?— 
Of  Ferdinand's  ?— What  became  of  the  etedor  ? 
—What  happened  to  the  council  of  Trent? 

Page  400. 

Did  thia  eoQttcil  eflbct  a  reeonctliallon  of  tie 
protestanta  and  cathoUea?— Dtdlt  widen  the 
breach  between  Miem  ?— Who  wrote  the  Ustery 
of  the  council  of  Trent  ?— Does  it  ^ipear  by  the 
aceoum  of  theee  three  hiaiariana,  that  ifea  eom- 
cil  were  actuated  by  ple^  and  imagiity?- 1>» 
what  place  had  Henry  U.  ndvanoadf 

Page  410. 
What  did  tbe  fluaabuigma  #>l— W» 


Qucsnoro. 


€S^ 


fetdr  fbr  •  dege  T— Did  iM  abtndon  Stnsborg  T 
•—what did bepretend  was hii motiTe ?— How 
did  Albeit  of  Brandenburg  proceed  ? 

Page  411. 

Wbat  eftckwiaatice  did  he  ))limderT— Did  be 
obey  Manrlee^  orden  ^Wbat  waa  bia  otijleot 
in  tbe  war  f— Wbat  proclamation  did  Mavrioe 
iHibtiobf— Wbere  ia  Paaaanf— Wbo  naec  at 
Paaaan  May  26tb  r— Wbat  tbree  tbinga  did 
Blauriee  reqoire  ?— Did  PBrdinand  and  tbe  im- 
perial ambaaaadors  accede  to  tbeae  7— Wliatdid 
tbe  mediatora  deaire  of  Cbarlea } 

Page  411 
Waa  Cbarlea  deainiuB  of  peace  1 — Wbat  dr- 
dunatancea  made  peace  deairable  for  bim  1 

Page  413. 

Wbat  reaaona  bad  Ferdinand  fin*  deairlng 
peace  T— Wluit  waa  tbe  condition  of  bla  Hun- 
garian dcmilniona  ?— Wbat  bad  Maorice  offered 
bim?— Wbat  waa  tbe  effbct  of  thiapropoaal  U- 
Wbat  waa  tbe  emperoc'a  anawer  to  tbe  propo- 
•ala  A>r  peace  T— wbat  did  Maoriee  tbea  do7~ 
Wbat  cUy  did  be  beaiege  ? 

Page  414. 

How  did  tbia  atep  afibct  tbe  emperor?— Did 
Ferdinand  avail  bimself  of  tbis  7— wbat  reqneat 
did  be  tben  make  of  Maurice  ?-Wby  was  peace  de- 
airable  fbr  Blauriee! — ^liat  were  the  terma  of  tbe 
treaty  of  Paaaau !— Wbat  did  this  treaty  deatroy  T 

Page  415. 

Who  waa  tbe  aatbor  of  ita  beneflla  ?— Wbat 
corionadrcumstancea  were  a  Frencb  king  and 
a  Catbolic  biabop  placed  in  by  tbia  reroliuion  ? 
—Were  Henry*a  imaieaia  conaolted  in  the 
treaty? 

Page  410. 
Did  be  diaoorer  any  indignatlrm  at  tbial 

BOOK  XL 

Wbat  coontry  did  Maurioe  marcb  into  after 
tbe  treaty  of  Paaaau  waa  algned?— Did  be  ac- 
comi^b  mocta  tbereT— Wbat  new  mMbitune 
happened  to  tbe  landcrare  of  Heaae  %- How  did 
be  eaci^  fhm  impruonroentl— Wbat  wis  Ua 
sobaeqneDt  obaracter  and  oondnctl 

Page  417. 

Wbat  otber  prince  waa  releaaed?— How  waa 
tbe  remainder  of  bia  life  paaaed  T— Wbat  tbree 
towna  did  Cbarlea  determine  to  recover  T— To 
wbat  dty  did  be  repair!— How  did  be  attempt 
to  c<Hioeal  bia  deeignl— Did  be  aocceed?— 
Wbere  iaMeUl 

Page  418. 

Wbat  general  did  Henry  n.  aend  to  Metx  T— 
Wbat  waa  bia  character  T— Wbat  volunteera 
attended  blml— In  wbat  condition  did  be  find 
Metx  ?— How  did  be  prepare  fbr  its  deflmoe  ?— 
How  did  be  aroid  tbe  imputation  ofMeraegal 
— Did4he  dtizena  aid  bimT 

Page  41ft. 

Who  retreated  into  Lontaln  on  Charted  ap- 
proach Y— To  whom  waa  tbe  chief  command  of 
tbe  imperial  Ibrcea  under  tbe  emperor  gtren  1— 
Wbat  did  hie  generala  adrlae  Cbarlea  to  do  Y— 
Did  be  recard  them  T— How  wa»  the  duke  of 
Alva  recmVed  on  bia  tt>proadi  to  Meta  T— Whidi 
party  did  Albertof  ttrandanbuig  Join  Y— What 
Tictorr  did  he  acbiereT— How  waa  he  reward- 
ed 1— How  did  tbe  dakeofGoiaedaltedMeul 

PagattO. 

From  whence  did  tbe  enperor  oome  to  altaBd 
the  aieffet— What  diatreaaea  attended  the  be- 
i«aT— What  dlagraecfhl  behtvton'   wwe 


theygoUty  of?— OmdldfhedQkeorOfdMeoiial- 
teract  the  mining  operationaoTQiebeaiegera?— 
When  did  Cbarlea  ralae  the  alegel-^ow  long 
bad  iteootlnoed? 

Pageai. 

How  many  men  had  Chailea  loat  V-Hdiir 
were  the  French  neveniaA  Aram  Mlowhig  the 
retreating  enemy  Y— By  what  acta  did  the  dnte 
ofOoiae  complete  bia  fiune  1— What  prindpattty 
waa  Cbarlea  compelled  to  give  up  toComKi 
di  Medid?— To  whom  had  the  wimmand  of 
Cbarlea'a  troopa  in  Sienna  been  gtren  t— How 
did  he  attempt  ta  deedTe  the  peopla? 

Page  49S. 

Wbat  waa  the  eanaequenoe!— Whohad  been 
drlTen  Oom  Naplea !— Whither  did  he  go  f— 
Did  Hennr  employ  bim  againat  tbe  imperteK 
lata !— Whom  aid  be  engage  to  coK>perate  wlU» 
him  ?— Wbat  did  Dragut  and  Ua  fleet  aehltTa  ? 

Page  423. 

Whither  did  Cbarlea  V.  retire  ftnn  Mats  Y^ 
What  prince  threatened  a  new  war  te  Ger> 
many?— Wbat  poaaeaelona  had  been  withheld 
fhrni  bimT— Who iaaoad  a  decree  againat  himt 
—Whom  did  they  appoint  to  ezeenta  itf 

Page  491. 

Did  the  other  powerfhl  prhieea  mite  with 
Maurice Y-^Wbere  did  their  amiea  meetf— 
Wbere  ia  the  dutchy  of  Lunenburg  7— WUeh 
conquered?— Who  Ml  in  the  battle!— What 
waa  the  character  of  Maarice? 

Page4S». 

Did  Albeft  renew  bia  depredatkmaT— Who 
took  command  of  tbe  allied  troooa?— Wbat 
finally  became  of  Albert?— Who  claimBd  the 
territoriea  left  by  Maurice?— Wb»  obtained 
tbem?— To  what  city  did  Cbarlea  lay  alege? 

Page4S0. 

Did  he  take  it?— What  other  town  did  ha 
take  ?— Wbat  prince  flrat  diatbiguiahed  himaair 
in  tbia  aiege?— Whither  did  lUnry  lead  a  im- 
meroua  army  ?— Did  Cbarlea  adranoe  to  meet 
him  ?— Did  any  great  engaranent  take  placet 
—Who  attacked  Sienna  ?— Where  ia  Sienna  t— 
Did  they  reduce  U?— Wbat  island  did  the 
French  take  ?— When  ia  Coraioa? 

Page  tf7. 

Who  attempted  to  recover  Himgary  f— Who 
aided  ber  ?— What  country  waa  Caataldoobliaed 
to  abandon  to  her  ?— Who  waa  Solymanii  aldesi 
aonl— Who  wiahed  for  bia  daHmetlflaT 

Pifa4«. 

How  did  ahe  contrive  to  beoone  a  free  wo- 
man?— Did  ahe  anccaed  to  indudng  the  aalla» 
to  marry  her?— Wbat  miniater  married  her 
daughter,  and  aaaisled  ber  agahiat  MuatuihaT 
—How  did  ahe  pndndiee  Solyman  againat  Mus- 
tapbat 

Pifa«0. 

Did  ahe  briflf  bar  aona  to  eoortf— WhA  artl- 
flee  did  Ruatsn  resort  to?— Did  it  sooeeed?- 
What  waa SvKan ordered  to  do?— How  did  bfer 
contrive  to  avoid  the  oditmof  aneh  a  menrorat 

Page  430. 

Where  dU  Sotyman  Join  Ua  army?— Whera 
is  Aleppo?— How  waa  the  destmction  oT Mns- 
tuha  ellbded?— Howwaa  the  army  aflbdad  at 
lfiiatapha>a  murder  ?— How  waa  Roatan  treaiedf 
-Waa  be  reatored  afterward?— What  did  ha 
and  Bonlatts  nest  aeeompUahf 

Pftgs43L 
V»  whom  did  Ckiilis  pRfM*  to  wry  U* 


M> 
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fcrlMr  lKii«T— Wkat 

«fttte  mntaft  ?— Pid  diqr 

Fkge43S. 

to  tiiMMthefai^MMMBtofEiif^ 
IfoWtfl  the  li— rwfuwn  q^eMrtl— How 
«i  PUUpsMklo  coMiliMstteEjigUihT-^How 
did  to  prapwt  to  eoJbroe  tbdr  obedieoce?— 
dU  Mary  take  in  ftvoor  oT  po- 


Pite4a4. 


dU 


tte  eAec  oftMr  coodoec  on  tte  people  of Eof • 
Ind  f—DU  Um  ntalelere  and  Philip  oppoee  Um 
■■!■•■  ctMl  BMnaee?— Were  the  Bnglieh 
HftiiMi  nnini  to  Mihtt  Chartae  V.  in  his 
««■!— Wvethey  wiDteflo  crown  Philip  T~ 
DidtbekiB|orFniMeaaaMt  Wyat  in  hieiBsar- 
lectioBT-^lidhaeeapacalatetheqQeea  on  its 
batnf  snppriiseeil  ?->wtaai  coontnr  did  the  king 
of  Praaeeoider  to  be  invaded  with  a  numeroos 

the  SBsln  body! 


.Phge435. 


! 
■any  days  was  k  taken  ?— Wbeie  is 
Maritabvf  ?— What  places  did  the  king  him- 
self take  T— Where  ie  BoaTinee  ?~Dmant ! — 
Who  (hiihuded  Aitoisairminal  the  French  eflbet- 
vally?— Where  is  ^rtnls? — What  place  did 
Hewy  tnvestt^Who  caaw  to  die  imperial 
camp? — What  brought  on  an  engagement  1 — 
Who  wira  Tietorioas  ?— Why  were  not  the  im- 
periBliMs  natsd?— What  made  the  French  re- 
Itie! 

Pafe4S5. 

How  did  Henry  dlspoae  of  his  anay  ?— What 
hdvaatage  dM  Charfee  take  of  their  dlsmiSBion  T 
—What  didOosmo  di  Medici  wish  with  respect 
to  the  French*— On  whom  did  be  labour  to 
the  borden  of  the  enterprise? — What 
did  his  enroy  make  to  Chariest— Did 
laeeepl  the  oO^r  ?— What  did  Cosmo  ex- 
pect to  gain  by  this  ?— How  did  he  gain  the  pope 
and  the  dnfce  of  Orsini  T 

Page  437. 

Whom  M  he  appoint  to  the  command  of  Us 
amy  ?— What  was  his  history?— Why  did  he 
narticvlariy  incline  to  fhTonr  Cosmo !— Whom 
old  the  king  of  Prance  appoint  to  oppose  Mede- 
dno?— Why  did  the  cudmal  of  Ferrara  with- 
hold sapplies  ttxnn  Soozzi? 

Plge438. 

What  mistake  did  Strozxi  make  hi  eoodnet- 
tag  the  war  ?— Wliat  was  the  coaseqoence  ? — 
¥fbat  became  of  Stroui  alter  the  battle  ?— 
Who  commanded  the  French  at  Sienna  ?— What 
did  he  reaolre  to  do  ?— Did  he  repel  Medeeino*s 


! 


Page  410. 

at  last  obUged 


Were  the  aBwese  at  last  ohUfed  to  rar^ 
rakUr?— On  what  tsrms  ?— Did  lledeeino  ob- 
ssrre  them?— Did  Cosmo?— What  place  did 
ICededno  next  invest?— Did  he  take  it?— To 
whom  did  the  «nperor  grant  the  inTestitore  of 
filenna?— How  wen  the  Sieoneoa  oppressed  ? 

Page  440. 
Who  r  nwinili  il  the  Rtench  in  Pledawi  ?— 


the  rsMlt  of  Otteavpaign 
ploited  to  delirer  Mea  to  the 


Give  an  aeeooBt  of  the 
monks.— What   caiitlnal 
peace  ?— Where  did  the 
Why  M«iii  UMy  Bot  agree  1 


or  the 


lahonred  to 


Wnflre  dm  CM  diet : 
OMfli  ohoerraiions  at  the  nmniag  of  kl— 
Whst  elhet  did  these 
pablished  ?— Whom  did  the  pope  1 
bvgl— For  what  poiposeT 

Phr  444. 

wnai  cawed  noroBsii  ram  to 
What  was  the  caom  of  Mhto^  death  T—Had 
Charles  V.  abandoned  hia  aeheow  te  fbretac 
the  protestants  to  abandon  their  religioB?— Did 
Ferdinand  porsoe  it?— What  was  Chariea^ 
IhToohte  prefect  at  this  time?— How  ^  he  wm- 
dearoor  to  eOhttit?— Why  was 
anxiotis  to  gratify  the  protesOBts  ? 

Page  44*.^ 


With  what  danger  was  he  thraatoDsdhy  ths 
Twfcs?— Tb  whsc  did  the  electtrs  of 
and  Braodenhan  and  the  Jaodmre  of. 
htod  r hi Bi Irw T— fbr  what dldthe pt 
eoateod  iathe  dwl  W^Ths  caihoUca  t-.How  did 
FerdiBand  aOiast  thett  ctaimnl— What 
iheaitidsaofthe 


Page  446. 

Of  wtet  la  it  the  baste  t—Wm  it  the  L_ 
of  a  principle  of  toietation  or  of  state  pofieyl 
Howdklthe  fcstconteruto  Chiintiaaity  pr»> 
pagate  their  (kith?— When  the  civil  power  sraa 
m  ftToor  of  Christianity,  what  niBr* — ^  — ~ 
emplojred  toi  propagating  it  I 

Phge447. 

Who  sneceeded  in  camiag  thdr 
tnlhllibUity  to  be  reeogmsed  ?— lb  what 
Europe  fhr  centuries  aeensiomsd? — ^Did  the 
protestanto  daim  w  hare  the  right  ef  eofbrciog 
their  doctrioee  ?— What  praieatanldiTiMa 
persecntora? — When  and  where  wi 
first  admiaed  ?— Where  next  ?— To 
thebenefitoofthereceaaof  AagabnigaxHad! 

Page  44a 

When  were  the  fbUoweis  of  Zaiagltai  aad 
Calvin  first  tolerated  ?— What  la  meant  by  the 
ReeUna»tkml  RtMrvatinf — Who  ■■rrasdiil 
Jolins  as  pope  ?— How  hmg  (fid  he  reign  ?— 
Who  sncoeeded  him  ? 

Page  449. 

By  what  title?— What  was  his  ebanetorl— 
What  order  of  prtestt  did  hs  iMiitnto  (—Whst 
brooght  him  to  Rome?— What 
did  he  assniBe  on  beeoaring  peps? 


Page  450. 

What  offices  did  he  giTe  hia  L-. 

was  their  oMect  ?— Why  did  Ouaflh  hato  the 
emperor?— Why  did  the  pope?— How  «d  the 
pope's  nephews  seek  to  increaae  his  hMied  of 
Oiarlesf — What  acto  of  „, 
Gharica^  adherents  did  the  pops  pvftrai ! 


QUESTIONS. 
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Page  4&1. 

Vnnaw  friendship  did  the  pope  seek  ?— What 
did  his  ambassador  propose  to  Henry  ?— What 
Fkv&eh  minister  opposed  the  treaty!— What 
reasons  did  he  odbr?— What  French  nobles  fh^ 
▼onred  the  treaty  1— Which  side  did  Diana  of 
Poitiem  fiiToorl 

'  Page  4d3. 

Who  was  sent  to  Rome  to  conclude  the 
treaty  t— How  had  tlie  pope  becamo  duroosed 
towardsitl— Why?— How  did  the  pope's  ne- 
phews seek  to  roose  him?— What  event  did 
roose  him  ?— Why  t— How  did  he  treat  the  Im- 
perial ambassador  7 

Page  453. 

When  did  he  sign  the  treaty?— What  great 
•rent  happened  dnring  the  n^otiation  of  ttiis 
treaty  ?— What  example  of  this  sort  is  there  in 
ancient  history  ?— What  were  Charles's  preba- 
bls  mottves  for  resigning  his  dmninions  ? 

Page  454. 

to  whom  had  Charles  commonioated  his 
soheme  ?— What  had  they  ofibred  ?— What  was 
now  Philip's  age  ? 

Page  455. 

What'obstraotion  to  Charles's  resignbiff  the 
government  of  Spain  had Jpst  been  removed  ?— 
From  what  coVMby  did  Philip  come  to  attend 
the  ceremony  f^«5v(^iMi  and  where  did  Charles 
assemble  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries? — 
Describe  the  opening  of  the  ceremony.— What 
was  the  substance  of  his  speech  to  the  states  ? 

Page  456. 

To  Philip?— What  was  the  effect  of  his 
speeches? — Who  delivered  a  discourse  on  be- 
half of  Philip?— Why  did  not  Philip  deliver  it 
himsein— What  was  (he  subject  of  it  ?— What 
did  fifary,  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  resign  ? 

Page  457. 

What  happened  next  day?— What  a  tbw 
urecks  afterward?— What  did  Charles  reserve 
ibr  himself  ?— Did  Charles  sail  immediately  ibr 
Spain?- What  expedient  was  proposed  for 
making  peace  7 

Page  458. 

How  was  Henry  dimosed  towards  making 
peace  with  Charles  1— Who  persuaded  him  to 
make  peace  1 — ^For  how  long  a  time  did  he  sign 
a  treaty  of  truce  l—Woi  ttw  pope  included  m 
the  truce?— Did  the  pope  beUisve  at  first  that 
Henry  had  signed  the  tnaty  1— When  the  news 
was  confirmed,  bow  was  thepraeaflbcted?— 
Was  his  sitoanon  dangerous?— why  ? 

Page  459.    . 

To  what  did  he  have  reconrM  1— What  did  he 
pratend  were  his  sentiments  oonceniing  the 
treaty?— What  ambassadors  did  he  send  to 
Brussels  and  Paris?— What  were  their  public 
taistructions  1— ^What  were  Carai&'s  phvato  in- 
aimctions? — How  did  he  proceed  on  arriving 
at  Paris? — What  reasons  md  heoflbr  to  Henry 
tv  making  war  with  Charies  ?— Was  Henry 
tneliiMd  to  listen  to  his  proposals  ? 

Page  460. 

What  jffevented  his  immediately  making  the 
trea^?-HUow  were  these  reasons  obviated  by 
Che  cardinal  1— Whose  Infiuence  did  he  oppose 
»  Montmorency's?— What  was  the  result?- 
How  did  Paul  proceed  when  he  heard  of  (he 
treaty  ?— How  was  Philip  disposed  towards  the 
war  f— Upon  what  point  did  he  consult  the  Spa- 
nish dtvineel 
81 


Page  461. 

What  answer  did  he  receive?— Whit  Jetis- 
ral  bMan  the  wart— Inviiiat  manner?— What 
was  the  efibct  of  his  success  at  Rome?— Wlio 
proposed  a  truce  1 

P^e4^ 

Was  It  obtained  ?— What  etent  tttMnd  the 
p6fe?B  confidencs  ? 

BOOK  XII. 

What  dignity  did  Charles  V.  smi  fttiOA?^ 
What  successor  did  he  desire?— What  didhs 
solicit  Ferdinand  to  do  ?— With  what  suoeess  T— 
To  whmn  di4  he  reaign  the  oflBoe  of  oapsror  sf 
Germany  1 

Page463. 

For  what  place  did  he  then  set  out  1— tVhy 
did  he  linger  at  Ghent?— When  did  he  set  salll 
—What  Invitation  did  he  decline  ?— At  what 
port  did  he  arrive  in  Spain?— In  what  part  of 
Spain  is  Biscay?-^To  what  place  did  he  travel 
from  Laredo?— Where  is  Bmrgos?— ¥^hat  efar^ 
cumstance  mortified  him  there?— Whers  la 
VailadoUd?— Where  did  he  take  kate  of  hia 
•iatera? 

Page  464. 

Wheredld  he  settle?— In  what  part  of  Ea- 
tremadura  is  Placentia  ?— In  v^at  part  of  Spain 
Is  Estremadura  ?— Why  did  he  choose  this 
place  to  hia  retreat?— Describe  his  dwelUng? 
—How  was  Paul's  conduct  contrasted  wnh 
Charles's  ?— Who  commanded  the  Preach  waaj 
in  Italy  ?— How  numerous  was  it  ? 

Page465v 

Was  it  opposed  in  its  approach  towanb 
Rome?— What  acts  of  hostility  did  the  pope 
perform  against  Charlea  V.  and  Philip  ?—Ind 
he  assist  the  French  as  he  had  proinised?— 
What  did  the  Venetians  resolve  to  d»?— WhSt 
town  did  the  duke  of  Guise  besiege? 

Page  466. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  siege?— Coukl 
he  draw  the  duke  of  Alva  into  amon  ?— ^For 
what  did  the  duke  of  Oulse  solicit  the  FMnch 
court  ?— How  large  an  atmy  had  Philip  aaseoi- 
bled  In  the  Low  Countiiiis  ?— How  did  he  try 
to  draw  the  English  into  the  war?— Did  to 
succeed? 

Page  467. 

How  did  Mary  raise  money?^How  many 
men  did  she  frimish?- Who  commanded  Vta- 
lip's  army?— What  inrovinoe  did  he  pretend 
that  he  was  about  to  attack  ?— Where  is  Cham- 
pagne?—How  did  he  deceive  the  FtaAch? — 
What  place  did  he  Invest  ?— Wherein  Be  (IniiH 
tin? 

Page  466. 

Who  defended  it?— Who  cams  to  the  admi- 
ral's relief  ?— What  erriM-  did  Montmorenoy 
commit? 

Page  4^. 

Who  profited  by  it?— What  was  the  issulf 
of  the  baule?— What  was  the  French  loss?— 
What  befoll  the  constable?— What  prisooers 
were  taken  ?— HoW  many  men  dQd  the  imperial- 
ists lose  ?— What  battle  did  that  of  Bc  Qnlnttak 
resemble  ?— What  wm  its  eflbeC  In  Franoal— 
In  Paris?— What  saved  the  capital?— What 
did  Philip  do  after  the  battls  of  SLaotntliit-^ 
How  did  he  treat  the  duke  of  Satoy  1 

Page  470. 

What  did  the  duke  propose  In  the  ccnaeO.  of 
virar  ?— Was  Philip  willing  toattaekftria?— 
How  long  did  the  admiral  suftata  ito  aisga  of 


i4S 


QUESTIONS. 


Qafnihil— How  Ad  Jiitoij  lo^cove  tiiis 


Pig*  471. 

Bofw M  Ptiflip coipkrrhii  tnny dminf  tUe 
ratof  tbe  eamiMUfn  1 — ^wbat  wen  tbe  advan- 
tMgm  wbidi  be  dantrtA  tnm  diis  campaicn  1 — 
Bofvdid  Phitoco<MiiuiutnaictheTicioryof8t, 
Qfffatffai  t — wbo  earned  tbe  news  of  tbe  Tictory 
Mftnmit  T — ^How  did  Paul  recdTe  tbe  news  of 
aT^ke  of  Goin^  neaU  V- WboM  nMliatkn 
did  be  amploy  to  piA  peaee  t 

Page  479. 

Wbo?oaiidoded  tbe  treaty  between  tbe  pctpe 
nd  PUUp  T—Wbat  were  h«  terms  T— Did  Paol 
■■iht  a»y  detf  iioott  by  thie  treaty  %— What  co- 
rioos  fact  is  meotioiMd  concerninf  tbe  proud 
duke  of  AlTml— Wbat  bftd  Philip  granted  to 
Octario  Fameoe  V- What  design  did  Oomno  di 
Vedid  entertain?— What  did  be  demand  of 
Pbflip  f— Was  bis  deownd  complied  with  ? 

Page  4731 

What  <&d  be  then  do  1— Was  Philip  alarmed 
U  the  pn»eet  of  loabig  Cosmo's  alliance  ^— 
While  Phmp  was  thus  alarmed  Mrhat  did  To- 
ledo demand  of  him  T— What  did  Philip  thea 
oAr  to  Cosmo  V- Did  Coemo  thns  gain  his  ob- 
ject 1— What  terhlonr  was  thns  lost  to  PhillpT— 
In  what  part  of  Italy  is  l\UBcany  1— \Vhat  waa 
the  effect  of  these  treaties  on  tbe  balance  of 
in  £«rops?— What  was  their  eflbct  on 


power 

Ittiyi 


Pnge474. 

Bow  was  tbe  doke  of  Quiae  received  in 
prance?— To  wbtt  office  was  be  appointed  t — 
Where  did  he  aasemble  his  troops?— Wlu&t 
ntnce  did  be  inrest  ?— When  had  Calais  f^en 
mtoctbe  bands  of  the  English  ?— How  is  it  situ- 
ated!— ^Was  It  a  very  strong  place  ? — Wliat  cus- 
tom bad  prevailed  vrith  respect  to  tbe  greater 
part  of  tbe  garrisan  1 — Was  tbe  qoren  warned 
of  tbe  weakness  and  exposed  situation  of  Ca- 
lais ?— Did  she  regard  these  warnings  ^ 

Page  475. 

In  how  many  days  did  the  di^  of  Groise  take 
Calais!— What  other  place  did  he  take  T— How 
long  bad  tbe  English  held  Calais !— What  were 
tbe  eflbcts  of  its  nxaptnre  on  tbe  Frmch ! — Ob 
tbeBngliahf 

Page  476. 

Bow  dOd  tbe  king  of  France  dumge  tbe  po- 
Mlation  of  Calais  fhxn  French  to  Enelish?- 
What  importam  afiaur  waa  transacted  by  Fer- 
dinand, ra>.  94 !— What  did  tbe  electors  do  on 
Ibdr  part  t— To  whom  did  Ferdinand  send  an 
■nrt  ■■■aiVrr !— How  waa  he  received  ?— Wliat 
did  the  pope  require  ? — Did  he  adhere  to  these 
ridiculous  pretensions!— Did  he  ever  acknow- 
ledge Ferdioand ! 

Page  477. 

Did  tbe  Scotch  natioo  Mn  tbe  French  in  the 
war  with  England?— Why  not?— Who  waa 
invried  to  the  danphin ! — How  did  this  advance 
tbe  dignity  of  tbe  duke  of  Guise !— Who  took 
eonunand  of  tbe  French  anniee !— What  place 
did  be  inTest?— Aiter  how  long  a  sieg^  md  be 
takeUT 

Page  478. 

What  {dace  did  tbe  French  governor  of  Calais 
(de  T^rmes)  invest  and  take?— Where  was  be 
in  turn  attacked  by  the  count  of  Egmont  T— On 
what  river  did  de  Tmnes  take  poet  ?— What 
•nfbreseai  event  occasioned  tbe  defeat  of  tbe 
French!— How  many  were  killed! — What  be- 
came of  tbe  rast  of  the  army  ?~To  whom  did 


the  French  natkm  now  took  for 
What  was  the  nmnber  onbedaho 
army?— Of  tbe  itnperial  amnrV-Was 
gagement  expe<W  which  sumM 
(ate  of  tbe  war?— Did  it  cake  placed 

Page  479. 

Why  did  Phmp  desire  pesfie?— WhydUHei- 
ry !— Why  did  Mootmonncy  de^re  peace  ^— 
Ofwhatimpnidenoewaa  tbe  carduMl  of  Lh>> 

rain  guilty? 

Pago  480. 

How  did  tbe  lady  revenge  heneif?— Whal 
was  tbe  efRect  of  bo-  inihieooe  on  tbe  king!^— 
For  what  purpose  did  Phihp  pennk  Mooibo* 
rency  to  reltim  (hMacapciviiy?— Wbeiebad  be 
been  captured  !— Did  MottDnffency  soceeed 
in  bavink  plenipotentaniea  seal  to  traat  fbr 
peace!— Where  did  they  meet  Phiiiy^ 
pocentiailBO  ?->WlM>  died  while  ibeso) 
taken? 


Page  481. 


at  the 


How  had  bs  passed 

of  St.  Justus!— Who  WIS  Ids  . 
What  religioos  exerases  did  he 
After  six  months,  bow 
ed? 


his 


Page  481 

What  singular  ocramony  M  hepetftna!^ 
What  was  tbe  canoeqaenoe  of  this     "    ' 
When  and  at  what  age  did  ^tM 

we  to  learn  Chariea's  trae  4HL_  . 

was  the  character  of  hia  dalibttatkna  !—Onii 


Pwge489i 

What  cbarasler  did  be  exfaibii  In  the  eiieie« 
of  his  nunisierB  and  geoaaka  f--Bow  ^  te 
treat  tbemV- Whal  wan  fenenOy  thcto  da- 
racter !— What  waa  thecbancter  of  hte  todgn 
poticy!— How  does  it  compare  with  ttat  ^ 
Franids  L  and  Henry  VHL  ? 

Page  484. 

Is  his  private  diameter  well  known?  -What 
event  tntermpted  the  negotiation  at  Gflvaaipf 
—How?— Who  I  '    ~ 


aoeceeded  Muy?— Sy 
winces  was  her  political^  alhanee  soq||tt?-* 
What  claina  had  Henry?— What  daiamkfi 
Philip? 

Page4a& 

How  did  Henry  looehwtkvoorl— Whatln« 
atmctiona  did  she  giw  to  herplenipoimtiariaal 
—Why  did  she  reaolvB  net  to  marry  ndUp?» 
Did  die  plainly  r^  him!— What  Ad  ate 
gain  by  this  artiflee  I 

page  48ft. 

What  minister  ozevted  hhnodf  to  naiasa 
every  difficulty  and  adjust  the  ticMy  ?— WhH 
did  Elizabeth  claim  ?— Who  svpiioitcd  bar  po- 
tenaioiia!— Why!  . 

Page  486. 

Ho  w  did  Elizabeth  oocnpy  banalf  dviilf  Oh 
i^otiation  ?— When  was  tbe  treaty  aifned  ?— 
What  was  stipulated  respectiaf  Calaia!— la  it 
probable  that  the  restitotion  orCalaiB  waa  a»- 
ticipatod  by  either  party ! 

Page  487. 

Wh«t  marriages  w«e  Motlatod  to  ftdUtMB 
the  oondusion  of  peaeo?— What  were  the  _ 
cipal  articles  of  tbe  treaty  bet  if  eta  nance 
Spain  ?— What  nation  ooDBBlatDed  of  te  ] 
—Why? 

Page  486. 

Where  waa  tbe  manfaga  of  Philip  oaMmed  T 
— Whoe  WM  the  doka  of  Savoys  oelebraiail 


I 


QUESTIONS. 
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i 


*-Wb0  dtod  amM  Um  rejoldngsl— Who  goo- 
ceedsd  liiiiil— Who  died  non  after  Henry  ?— 
Wbet  beceme  of  hi^ nephews?— In  what  etate 
of  society  are  eonqnests  rapid  T— Can  sodden 
ooQqpests  be  eflteted  among  civilized  natioiis? 
—Why  not  I— What  osnally  liappens  after  the 
longest  and  fiercest  conquests?— what  was  the 
Kate  of  Europe  during  the  reign  ofChailes  V.  t 

Page  489. 

What  netented  sodden  conaroests  In  his 
leignl— What  happened  to  the  mflbrent  king- 
doms In  his  reign  f— What  possesrioos  and  dig- 
nities  were  added  to  the  lioaae  of  Austria  dnr^ 
ittg  his  reign  f— What  derolTed  to  Philip  at  his 
dMth?— In  what  condition  ? 

Page  400. 

How  lud  Charies  increased  his  power  in 
Spain?— Into  what  did  he  change  the  cortes  !— 
How  did  lie  manage  the  nobles?— What  was 
the  eflbct  of  his  p^lcy  on  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  king?— What  kingdom  did 
Charles  secure  to  e^min?— What  dutchy?— 
What  were  the  most  important  acquisitions 
which  Charles  made  fbr  Spain?— Who  was  the 
Iwad  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Aofltria  ?— \^at  kingdoms  did  he  acquire  by 
marriage?— What  dignity  did  he reoetvo  ftom 
Charles? 

Page  401. 

What  occcBtoned  an  alienaticm  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria  ?— Did  it 
eontinue  long  ?— What  was  the  consequence  of 
the  union  of  the  two  branches  in  one  s^tem  of 
policy  ?— How  lonff  was  the  power  <^the  house 
tf  Austria  lbnnidu>le  to  Eurqie  ?— Did  France 
jiequhre  much  territory  during  the  rise  of  the 
house  of  Austria  ?— Of  what  advantage  was  the 
xonqnest  of  Calais  ?— Of  Meta  ?— How  does  the 

Ewer  of  Prance  compare  Mrtth  (hat  of  the  other 
Bgdoms  ofBurope  ?— Whom  did  the  monarchs 
of  nance  labour  to  humble  i— Were  they  soc- 
fessftil? 

Page  in. 

Were  the  people  the  gainers  by  this  ?— Whal 
had  cherished  the  martial  roirit  of  the  French  ? 
—Was  France  as  formidable  as  Spain  to  the 
lest  of  Europe?— What  prerented  the  Fteneh 
from  eKtendina  their  conquests  at  this  Juncture  ? 
—What  occaaoned  these  civil  wars? 

Page  491 

What  scheme  did  Henrv  vm.  pursue?— 
How  was  property  brou^  into  circulation  in- 
England  ?— What  wss  its  eflbct  ?— What  were 
|he  opposite  ellbcts  of  the  circulation  of  wealth 
in  Spain  and  in  England  ?— What  was  the  dif- 
ibrenoe  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of 
France  and  of  England?— What  ftvoarable  ef- 
fbcut  resulted  fhmi  England^  beconktaig  inde- 
pendent of  the  piqwl  see?— What  benefits  re- 
sulted ftom  the  loss  of  Calais  ? 

Page  494. 

How  was  the  English  policy  towards  Scot- 
land changed  ?— How  did  England  acquire  the 
Ukreetlan  of  the  Scottish  councils  ?— Are  sci- 
and  idiUosophy  adequate  to  the  overturn- 


ing of  a  fldsa  religion  t— Were  these  the 
pons  employed  by  Luther?— What  kingdom! 
threw  offtheir  allegiance  to  the  pope? 

Page49&. 

To  what  hei^t  did  protestantism  rise  bi 
France  ?— In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  I 
—In  Spain  and  Italy?— What  was  the  eAcC 
of  this  defbaion  on  the  papal  see?— \^nto 
were  the  po^es  least  reqweted  ?— Where  wKk 
they  most  respected  ? 

Page  490. 

What  change  were  the  pq)es  compiled  to 
make  in  their  foreign  pcMcy  ?— How  are  the  de- 
crees of  the  popes  now  regarded  by  foreign  n»' 
tions?— In  what  respects  has  the  church  of 
Boms  been  improved  by  therdtematkai} 

Page  497. 

What  is  the  conditkm  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
with  respect  to  religion  and  science?— What  is 
the  character  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  France? — 
What  eflbct  has  the  reformation  had  on  the 
popes  themsdvesT— What  beneficial  inflnenees 
have  flowed  fhan  the  reformation?— At  what 
period  was  the  iMJwer  of  Venice  formidable  to 
Europe?— In  what  war  did  Venice  loee  a  great 
part  of  her  territories  f 

Page  49a 

What  disooverr  was  fttal  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Venetians  T— How  did  they  try  to  pre- 
vent the  PcMTtuguese  fttnn  gaining  a  footing  in 
India?— Did  the  Portuguese  succeed ?— What 
city  then  became  the  staple  for  the  commodi- 
ties of  the  East  I— What  was  the  consequence 
to  the  Venetians  ^— What  eflbct  did  the  Spanish 
discovertee  and  settlements  In  America  have 
on  the  Venetian  commerce  ? — ^When  did  Venice 
decline  from  a  first-rate  to  a  second-rate  power 
in  Europe?— How  did  Venice  maintain  her  in- 
flmnce  after  her  power  had  declined  ?— What 
was  the  consequence  of  the  authority  of  Cosmo 
and  Laurence  di  Medici  in  Florence  ? — Whtmi 
did  Charies  V.  place  at  the  head  of  the  republic  ? 
— On  what  did  Cosmo  the  Great  establish  his 
suweme  authority  7— What  title  did  he  transmit 
to  nis  posterity  ?— Of  what  were  their  dominicms 
composed,  and  what  is  the  rank  of  Tuscany  as 
a  state  ?— What  happened  to  the  duke  of  Savoy 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ? — What  became  of  his 
son  ?— What  restored  to  theprinoe  his  paternal 
dominions? 

Page  499. 

What  is  their  situation  ?— What  was  the  ef- 
foct  of  this  situation  on  the  dukes  of  Savoy  ? — 
Have  they  added  to  their  territoriee  ?— what 
title  and  rank  do  they  now  hold  ?— What  does 
the  kingdom  of  SardUiia  now  include  ?— What 
exasperated  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries 
to  throw  oflT  the  Spanish  yoke  ?— When  did  this 
happen  ? — How  l(mg  did  they  fight  for  their  in- 
dependence ?— TO  what  raiDt  md  this  country 
afterward  rise?— What  was  the  condition  or 
Russia  in  Charies's  time  ?— What  happened  in 
Denmark  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  ?— In 
Sweden  ?— To  what  did  Denmark  decline  ?— To 
what  did  Sweden  rise  ?-  WbU  did  Sweden  ef< 
feet  in  the  subsequent  oentory  * 
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THE  HISTORICAL  WORK9  of  the  Rev.  WIL- 
ULAti  ROBERTSON,  DJ).;  compriainc  his  HIS- 
TORY of  AMERICA ;  CHARLBS  VT;  SCOTLAND, 
and  INDIA.  Iq3to18.8vo.  Embellithed  wiih  Plates. 
(Stereotyped.) 

Ibrpo^  •ditioq  of  Omm  vilaaMe  rfudud  warin  b  tumxpukT,  in 
tmrj  niped,  touy  otlHr  oditioo  everpabltated  in  this  ooontrr ;  uid 
!•  to  b«  pratered  to  Jonet^  Dnivenity  adltkm,  m  the  type  k  laner, 
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aapaiate  hirtcMT  in  itaelf;  and  may  be  poichaaad  separataly,  or  bound 
onibrmly  wltS  the  otber  votamaa  In  Mta. 


GIBBON*^  HISTORY  of  the  DECLINE  and 
FALL  of  the  ROHAN  EMPIRE.  In  4  vols.  8vo. 
With  Plates. 

Harpert  edition  of  Gibboi^  BbtoiT  ia  •teraotyped,  and  great  care 
haa  been  taken  to  render  it  correct  and  pafset  The  datea  oricfnlly 
intndneed  by  tlie  AoOior  are  preierved  io  the  Tablea  of  Contents 
preOzed  to  um  Volumea,  and  abo  imbodied  in  the  text  Thb  vrill 
render  the  pnaent  edition  deddedly  pcnCanble  to  the  Endish  aditkin 
in  fonr  volAmea,  aa  in  the  latter  the  dalaaand  lUUea  of  OonlenU  are 
enlirrfy  omitted. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE ;  with  a 
View  of  the  Progress  of  Society,  A-om  the  Rise  of  the 
Modern  Kingdoms  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763.  By 
William  Russell,  LLT). :  and  from  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
In  1763,  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1803.  By  WUIiam 
Jones,  Esq.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  With  Engravings.  (Ste- 
reotyped. Uniform  with  the  works  of  Rol)ertson  and 
Gibbon.) 

HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.  Prom 
the  last  London  Edition.  With  additions,  by  Samuel 
Akerly,  M.D.    8vo.    (Stereotyped.) 

la  order  to  render  Uiia  atereotype  edition  of  Booper^i  Medical  Die- 
flenary  more  acceptable  to  the  medical  public  of  the  United  States, 
OonakMndile  additions  hafo  been  made,  particularly  on  Materia 
Medica,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Cbymiatry,  Biography,  kc  he 

OOOD*S  (Dr.  John  Mason)  STUDY  OP  MEDI- 
CINE. In  5  vols.  8vo.  A  new  edition.  With  addi- 
tions by  Samuel  Cooper,  M.D. 

THE  BOOK  OP  NATURE ;  being  a  popular  Illus- 
tration of  the  general  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Crea- 
tion, In  its  Unorganized  and  Organized,  its  Corporeal 
and  Mental  Departments.  By  John  Mason  Good,  BU). 
•ad  FJLS.    In  one  vol.  8vo.    (StereoQrped.) 


iworic  ia  certainly ttM  bert  philoaopbleal difnt of  Qm  kind 
wyckweknreMa.*~XoiidteJfonA%JMie. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  SUR- 
GERY. Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  8  vols.  8vo. 
(Stereotyped.) 

BROWN'S  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  HOLY 
BffiLE.  From  the  last  genuine  Edinburgh  edition. 
Containing  the  Author's  last  additions  and  corrections, 
and  further  enlarged  and  conected  by  his  Sons ;  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Evidence  of 
ChriatianiQr.    Two  volumes  in  one,  8vo. 

A  CONCORDANCE  to  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 
of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS ;  by  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  of  Haddington.  Printed  on  Diamond 
type,  in  the  3»no.  form.    (Stereotyped.) 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES,  with  copious  Ilhistra- 
tkms  and  Explanations,  drawn  fVom  the  best  writers. 
By  George  Crabb.  M.A.  A  new  Edition,  enlaiged. 
8vo.    (Stereotyped.) 

DOMESTIC  DUTIES :  or  Instructions  to  Young 
Married  Ladies,  on  the  Management  of  their  House- 
hold, and  the  Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the 
▼arlooB  relations  and  duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
WxLUAlf  PAans.  Fifth  American  from  the  hist 
LoodoD  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Alterations  adapted 
to  tba  American  Reader.   ISmo.    (Stereotyped.) 

PK.grroHmaa*s  COOK'S  ORACLE  and  HOUSE- 
KEEPER'S BfANUAL.  Contahiinff  Receipts  for 
Oookerf,  and  DIreetioDS  for  Carving,  ftc.  Jcc. ;  being 
the  ReMilt  of  aetoal  Eiperimenti  mttitnted  in  the 
Kltehen  of  Wtuxuc  KiroHOfia,  M.D.  Adapted  to 
OnAnerieaiiPoMI&lnrBMedicaiGentlttnaiL  ISma 
(Btawotypad.) 


SERMONS  ON  IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS,  by  the 
late  Rev.  and  piotis  Samuel  Davies,  AM.,  some  time 
President  of  the  CoUege  of  New-Jeisey.  To  which 
are  prefixed,  Memoirs  and  Character  c^  the  Author : 
and  two  Sermons  on  occasion  of  his  Death,  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Gibbon  and  Finley.  Fourth  Amerleao 
mtion,  containing  all  the  Author's  Sermoni  ever  pub- 
lished.   In3vots.8vo. 

ELEMENTS  OF.  SURVEYING.    With  Copper- 

Sate  Engravinxs.    By  Charies  Davies,  Professor  of 
athemaiics,  U.  S.  Military  Academy.    8vo.    (The 
Tables  carefully  revised  and  stereotyped.)! 

GIBSON'S  SURVEYING.  Im|ifOved  and  en- 
larged. By  James  Ryan,  Teacher  ti  Mathematlea. 
&c.  8vo. 

HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  the  LITERATURE  of 
the  SOUTH  OP  EUROPE.  By  M.  De  Sismondl. 
Translated  from  the  Original,  with  Notes.  By  ThGiuas 
Roscoo,  Esq.    In  3  vols.  8vo. 

THE  WORKS  of  the  Rev.  JOHN  WESLEY,  AJf. 
With  his  LIFE.  Comnlete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  From  tba 
last  London  Edition. 

WESLEY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.  Con- 
taining his  Tracts,  Letters,  Stc  doc  From  the  last 
London  Edition.    In  3  vols.  8vo. 

WESLEY'S  SERMONS.  Contafaiing  several  Ser- 
mons never  before  published  In  this  coimtxy.  In  3  vo- 
lumes.  8va 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS,  from  the  eartlesi 
period  to  the  present  time.  By  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman. 
With  numerotiB  Maps  and  Engravings.  In  3  vola, 
18tno.    (Stereotyped.) 

THE  HISTORY  of  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 
With  numerous  Eograviogs.  In  3  vob.  18mo.  (Ste- 
reotyped.) 

PBLHAM ;  or,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  GEN- 
TLEMAN. A  Novel.  In3vols.l2mo.  (By  the  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Disowned,"  and  "  Devereux.'^}  From 
the  second  London  Edition.    (Stereotyped.) 

THE  DISOWNED.  By  the  Author  of  «  Pelham," 
and  **  Devereux."  A  Novel.  In  3  vols.  (Stereotyped.) 

DEVEREUX  A  Novel.  In3vols.l8mo  By  the 
Author  ofPeiham,"  and  "The  Disowned.'*  (Sto- 
reotyped.) 

WAVERLEY;  or,  lis  Sixty  Years  Sinee.  A 
Novel.  In  3  vols.  12mo.  Revised,  corrected,  and  en- 
larged, by  the  Author. 

%«Barper>k«creotype  editkm  of  Wavcriey  canteiainnwaida of 
Oirtean  tkouaand  woidi^  in  altmtiana  and  additions  not  inasy 
brmer  edition. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  AEGEAN.  By  James 
Emerson,  Esq.    In  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  LITERARY  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE 
HENRY  NEELE,  Author  of  the  "  Romance  of  His- 
tory,"  &c.  dec— consistins  of  Lectures  on  English 
Poetry,  Tales,  and  other  BiuceUaneous  Pieces  hi  Piose 
and  verse.    8va 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  and  of 
the  Missionary  Establishments  for  its  Propagation,  in 
all  Parts  of  the  Worid.  Edited  by  Frederic  Scbo- 
berl.    15teia 

COMPLETE  WORKS  of  Dr.  SAMUEL  JOHN- 
SON.    Comprising  the  Rambler— Idler— Rasselas-^ 
Lives  of  the  Poets — Letters — Poems^Miscellanlea, 
dec  With  an  Essay  on  his  Lifb  and  Genius,  by  Arthur 
,  Murphy,  Esq.    In  3  vols.  8vo.    [In  Press.] 

VAN  HALEN'S  NARRATIVE  of  his  Imprisoi .; 
ment  In  the  Dungeons  of  the  Inqntoitkni,  his  EKape. 
his  Journey  to  Madrid,  k.c.  Sec.   8vo. 

THE  REBUNISCENCES  OF  THOMAS  DIBDIN. 
Anthorof  the  "Cabinet,"  4^ 4tc   8  vols. hi L    8va. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  GREECE,  hi  1887  and  IflSSi 
ByJ.  P.  MiUer.    ICmo. 

THE  RIVALS  OF  ESTB,  AND  OTHBB  POEMS. 
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